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WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE 

A   CRITICAL   STUDY 
By    GEORGE    BRANDES 

Some  Press  Opinions 

The  Times. — "  On  the  whole  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  It  is  based  on 
facts  and  not  on  fancies  ;  it  takes  into  account  the  historical  conditions  under  which 
the  plays  were  written,  which  it  illustrates  with  remarkable  fulness  of  knowledge,  and 
it  is  singularly  free  from  4  priori  theories.  Dr.  Brandes's  learning  is  sound,  his  in- 
genuity never  at  a  loss,  and  where  so  much  is  problematic,  he  generally  has  a  right 
eye  for  the  probabilities  of  a  question." 

The  Athensum. — "  On  these  volumes  as  a  whole  we  can  bestow  hearty  praise 
and  commendation.  No  other  single  work  on  Shakespeare  includes  so  much,  and  so 
much  that  is  valuable.  Dr.  Brandes  is  a  good,  first-rate,  '  all-round  man.'  There  is 
no  side  of  his  subject  which  he  neglects.  He  is  both  an  antiquary  and  a  critic, 
interested  in  the  smallest  details  of  biography,  and  also  taking  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  Shakespeare's  thought  and  style.  His  book  is  in  its  way  encyclopaedic, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few  people — few  scholars — who  would  not  find 
themselves  the  better  informed  and  the  wiser  for  its  perusal.  He  has  equipped  him- 
self for  his  task  by  wide  study  and  research ;  and  oil  all  the  materials  he  has  amassed 
he  has  brought  to  bear  a  judgment  well  balanced  and  vigorous,  and  a  mind  liberal 
and  independent.  It  is  many  years  since  there  has  been  any  contribution  to  Shake- 
spearean literature  of  such  importance  as  this.  These  two  volumes  are  of  solid  worth, 
and  deserve  a  place  in  every  Shakespearean  student's  library." 

The  Academy. — "  It  is  an  admirable  and  exhaustive  survey  of  its  subject, 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  modern  method,  and  on  the  level  of  modern  informa- 
tion. It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Shakespearean  literature,  and  essential  to  every 
reader  who  is  competent  to  distinguish  what  in  it  is  fact  from  what  is  merely  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  reconstructive  conjectures." 

The  Spectator. — "The  points  of  disagreement  between  any  man  who  loves 
his  Shakespeare  and  Dr.  Brandes  will  be  few,  the  points  of  sympathy  numberless. 
The  book  is  not  merely  a  big  book,  nor  merely  a  good  book,  but,  in  so  far  as  one  can 
fairly  apply  the  term  to  criticism,  a  great  book." 

Guardian. — "  This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Shakespearean  literature.  Dr. 
Brandes  brings  to  his  task  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject,  together  with  much 
industry  and  skill.  He  has  mastered  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  marshals  them 
well.  The  matter  is  not  more  copious  than  the  manner  is  clear.  Add  to  this  that 
he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  and  understands  how  to  utilise  the  labours  of 
others  in  the  same  sphere,  and  there  needs  no  saying  that,  for  the  information  con- 
tained in  it,  his  book  should  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  student. " 

Saturday  Review.— "His  book  sums  up,  with  masterly  lucidity,  all  that 
scholarship  has  contrived  to  secure  regarding  the  life  and  aims  of  the  greatest  of 
poets.  It  is  well  that  we  possess  at  last  a  translation  so  eminently  satisfactory  of  what 
is  certainly  the  best  existing  general  view  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Shakespeare." 

Standard. — "  In  the  most  important  qualification  for  a  Shakespearean  critic 

a  knowledge  of  English  history,  English  literature,  and  English  life — Dr.  Brandes  is 
not  lacking.  Apart  from  the  subject  and  style  of  each  play,  he  seizes  and  explains 
all  the  allusions  to  aifairs  of  the  day  in  which  the  comic  portions  of  many  of  the  plays 
abound.  He  knows,  too,  all  that  has  been  written  in  England  and  other  countries 
about  Shakespeare  himself.  No  work  on  Shakespeare  suggests  so  strongly  as  does 
this  masterly  book  of  Dr.  Brandes,  how  much  one  must  know  before  it  is  possible 
completely  to  understand  him.  No  one  takes  in  at  once  the  entire  meaning  and 
significance  of  a  Shakespearean  play.     To  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  fullest  possible 


manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  possess  the  insight,  the  power  of  appreciation,  the 
information  and  the  desire  for  further  knowledge  which  distinguish  Dr.  Brandes. 
In  addition  to  his  other  merits,  he  is  a  wonderfully  attractive  writer :  every  reader 
will  thank  him  for  placing  at  his  disposal,  in  so  orderly  a  manner  and  so  agreeable  a 
style,  the  treasures  of  his  vast  erudition." 

Morning  Post. — "It  evinces  a  rare  and  often  an  original  insight  into  the 
character  of  Shakespeare  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet,  and  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
all  the  best  and  most  authoritative  critical  interpretations  of  his  poetry  as  presented 
by  English  and  Continental  writers." 

Daily  Clironlcle. — "Dr.  Brandes  has  sifted  the  whole  mass  of  Shakespearean 
criticism — English,  American,  German,  French,  historical,  aesthetic,  ethical,  chrono- 
logical, textual,  metrical,  and  even  Baconian.  Whatever  else  its  value,  then,  his 
book  is  a  veritable  encyclopsedia  of  Shakespearean  information.  It  is  a  work  of  well- 
nourished  scholarship  if  ever  there  was  one.  It  is  not  distended  by  windy,  ethical, 
and  aesthetic  sermonisings,  but  is  at  all  points  real  and  vital,  full  of  definite  exposition 
and  sound  argument." 

Pali  Mall  Gazette. — "  Dr.  Brandes  is  so  well  known  as  an  exponent  of 
Shakespeare,  that  it  does  not  surprise  one  as  much  as  it  ought  to  do  to  find  a 
foreigner  possessing  such  extraordinary  insight  into  English  literature  as  is  revealed 
in  these  two  volumes.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  realise  that  the  author  is  a  foreigner 
as  one  wanders  with  him  through  the  obscure  byways  of  Elizabethan  history  or  culls 
the  flowers  of  English  speech  from  every  period  of  its  literature.  There  are  few,  even 
in  this  country,  who  could  boast  so  much  familiarity  with  our  poet.  Surely  here,  if 
nowhere  else,  a  man  may  trace  the  complete  Shakespeare.  The  course  of  develop- 
ment, the  scheme  of  characterisation  is  most  lucidly  worked  out,  and  the  life  of  the 
man  himself  is  fully  reflected  from  his  plays." 

Notes  and  Queries. — "One  of  the  most  erudite  and  exhaustive  studies  of 
Shakespeare  that  have  yet  seen  the  light.  Dr.  Brandes  has  enriched  our  literature  with 
a  fine  work,  and  a  work  which  the  student  will  do  well  to  have  ever  at  his  elbow." 

Observer. — "The  great  merit  of  Dr.  Brandes's  work  is  that  it  makes  the  poetry 
of  Shakespeare  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  so  that  through  the  veil  of  the  plays  we  see 
the  romance  of  his  personality,  his  struggles  and  triumphs,  the  bitter  experiences  which 
distempered  his  philosophy  to  a  pitch  that  even  modern  pessimism  has  rarely  known, 
his  relations  to  the  social  and  religious  movements  of  the  time,  and  his  attitude 
towards  the  contemporary  makers  of  history.  Dr.  Brandes  is  no  idolater.  His  appre- 
ciation of  Shakespeare's  genius  is  eminently  sane,  and  his  critical  examination  of  the 
plays  is  marked  by  true  insight.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  a  critic  who  can  trace  the 
artistic  limitations  of  the  poet  instead  of  rhapsodising  about  his  sublimity." 

Scotsman. — "While  the  book  instructs  a  reader  in  criticism  and  literary  history, 

it  charms  as  well  as  interests  him  by  studying  the  man's  life.     Dr.  Brandes,  while 

leaving  no  essential  aspect  of  his  subject  untouched,  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  critical 

study  of  Shakespeare  a  much  wider  and  a  much  keener  interest  than  such  things 

,  ordinarily  assume." 

Outlook.— "There  would  be  no  need  to  protest  against  the  constant  accumulation 
of  books  concerning  Shakespeare  if  any  tolerable  proportion  of  them  could  compare 
with  that  which  we  owe  to  Dr.  Brandes.  His  work  exceeds  the  promise  of  its  title 
for  he  offers  us  much  more  than  a  critical  study  of  his  subject :  he  reconstitutes  the 
eritire  social  history  of  the  age,  sets  the  poet  in  his  right  atmosphere,  and  does  both 
with  remarkable  learmng  and  insight.  His  two  volumes  are  a  perfect  armoury  of 
fact,  suggestion,  and  criticism.  The  best  informed  of  his  readers  will  learn  much 
from  this  monument  of  intelligent  research  and  brilliant  commentary." 
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INTRODUCTION 

It  is  my  intention  in  the  present  work  to  trace  the  outlines 
of  a  psychology  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  by 
means  of  the  study  of  certain  main  groups  and  movements 
in  European  literature.  The  stormy  year  1848,  a  historical 
turning-point,  and  hence  a  break,  is  the  limit  to  which  I 
purpose  following  the  process  of  development.  The  period 
between  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  the  century  pre- 
sents the  spectacle  of  many  scattered  and  apparently  dis- 
connected literary  efforts  and  phenomena.  But  he  who 
carefully  observes  the  main  currents  of  literature  perceives 
that  their  movements  are  all  conditioned  by  one  great  lead- 
ing movement  with  its  ebb  and  flow,  namely,  the  gradual 
fading  away  and  disappearance  of  the  ideas  and  feelings  of 
the  preceding  century,  and  the  return  of  the  idea  of  progress 
in  new,  ever  higher-mounting  waves. 

The  central  subject  of  this  work  is,  then,  the  reaction  in 
the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  against  the  litera- 
ture of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  vanquishment  of  that  reaction. 
This  historic  incident  is  of  European  interest,  and  can  only 
be  understood  by  a  comparative  study  of  European  litera- 
ture. Such  a  study  I  purpose  attempting  by  simultaneously 
tracing  the  course  of  the  most  important  movements  in 
French,  German,  and  English  literature.  The  comparative 
view  possesses  the  double  advantage  of  bringing  foreign 
literature  so  near  to  us  that  we  can  assimilate  it,  and  of 
removing  our  own  until  we  are  enabled  to  see  it  in  its  true 
perspective.  We  neither  see  what  is  too  near  the  eye  nor 
what  is  too  far  away  from  it.    The  scientific  view  of  literature 
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provides  us  with  a  telescope  of  which  the  one  end  magnifies 
and  the  other  diminishes;  it  must  be  so  focussed  as  to 
remedy  the  illusions  of  unassisted  eyesight.  The  different 
nations  have  hitherto  stood  so  remote  from  each  other,  as 
far  as  literature  is  concerned,  that  they  have  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  been  able  to  benefit  by  each  other's  produc- 
tions. For  an  image  of  the  position  as  it  is,  or  was,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  old  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  stork. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  fox,  having  invited  the  stork  to 
dinner,  arranged  all  his  dainties  upon  a  flat  dish  from  which 
the  stork  with  his  long  bill  could  pick  up  little  or  nothing. 
We  also  know  how  the  stork  revenged  himself.  He  served 
his  delicacies  in  a  tall  vase  with  a  long  and  slender  neck, 
down  which  it  was  easy  for  him  to  thrust  his  bill,  but  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  fox,  with  his  sharp  muzzle,  to  get 
anything.  The  various  nations  have  long  played  fox  and 
stork  in  this  fashion.  It  has  been  and  is  a  great  literary 
problem  how  to  place  the  contents  of  the  stork's  larder  upon 
the  fox's  table,  and  vice  versa. 

\^Literary  history  is,  in  its  profoundest  significance,  psycho- 
logy, the  study,  the  history  of  the  soul.  A  book  which 
belongs  to  the  literature  of  a  nation,  be  it  romance,  drama, 
or  historical  work,  is  a  gallery  of  character  portraits,  a  store- 
house of  feelings  and  thoughts.  The  more  momentous  the 
feelings,  the  greater,  clearer,  and  wider  the  thoughts,  the 
more  remarkable  and  at  the  same  time  representative  the 
characters,  so  much  the  greater  is  the  historical  value  of  the 
book,  so  much  the  more  clearly  does  it  reveal  to  us  what 
was  really  happening  in  men's  minds  in  a  given  country  at  a 
given  period.^ 

Regarded  from  the  merely  aesthetic  point  of  view  as  a 
work  of  art,  a  book  is  a  self-contained,  self-existent  whole, 
without  any  connection  with  the  surrounding  world.  But 
looked  at  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  a  book,  even 
though  it  may  be  a  perfect,  complete  work  of  art,  is  only  a 
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piece  cut  out  of  an  endlessly  continuous  web.  ^sthetically 
considered,  its  idea,  the  main  thought  inspiring  it,  may  satis- 
factorily explain  it,  without  any  cognisance  taken  of  its 
author  or  its  environment  as  an^  organism  ;  but  historically 
considered,  it  implies,  as  the  effect  implies  the  cause,  the  in- 
tellectual idiosyncrasy  of  its  author,  which  asserts  itself  in  all 
his  productions,  which  conditions  this  particular  book,  and 
some  understanding  of  which  is  indispensable  to  its  compre- 
hension. The  intellectual  idiosyncrasy  of  the  author,  again, 
we  cannot  comprehend  without  some  acquaintance  with  the 
intellects  which  influenced  his  development,  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  which  he  breathed. 

The  intellectual  phenomena  which  condition,  elucidate, 
and  explain  each  other,  fall  of  themselves  into  natural 
groups. 

What  I  shall  describe  is  a  historical  movement  partaking 
of  the  form  and  character  of  a  drama.  The  six  different 
literary  groups  it  is  my  intention  to  represent  may  be  looked 
on  as  six  acts  of  a  great  play.  In  the  first  group,  the 
French  Emigrant  Literature  inspired  by  Rousseau,  the 
reaction  begins  ;  but  here  the  reactionary  are  still  every- 
where mingled  with  the  revolutionary  currents.  In  the  second 
group,  the  semi-Catholic  Romantic  school  of  Germany,  the 
reaction  is  on  the  increase ;  it  is  more  vigorous  and  holds 
itself  more  aloof  from  the  contemporary  struggle  for  pro- 
gress and  liberty.  The  third  group,  consisting  of  such  men 
as  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Lamennais  in  his  strictly  orthodox 
period,  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo  when  they  (after  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy)  were  still  mainstays  of  the  Legi- 
timist and  clerical  party,  represents  the  militant,  triumphant 
reaction.  Byron  and  his  English  contemporaries  form  the 
fourth  group.  It  is  this  one  man,  Byron,  who  produces 
the  revulsion  in  the  great  drama.  The  Greek  war  of  libera- 
tion breaks  out,  a  revivifying  breeze  blows  over  Europe, 
Byron  falls  like  a  hero  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  his  death 
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makes  a  tremendous  impression  on  all  the  productive  minds 
of  the  Continent.  Shortly  before  the  Revolution  of  July  a 
change  of  front  occurs  among  the  great  authors  of  France ; 
they  form  the  French  Romantic  school,  which  is  our  fifth 
group,  a  new  Liberal  movement  on  the  roll  of  whose  ad- 
herents we  find  such  names  as  Lamennais,  Hugo,  Lamar- 
tine,  Musset,  George  Sand,  &c.  The  movement  passes 
from  France  into  Germany,  and  in  that  country  also  Liberal 
ideas  are  victorious.  The  writers  forming  the  sixth  and  last 
group  which  I  shall  depict,  Young  Germany,  are  inspired  by 
the  ideas  of  the  Greek  war  of  liberation  and  the  Revolution 
of  July,  and,  like  the  French  authors,  see  in  Byron's  great 
shade  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  movement.  The  authors  of 
Young  Germany,  Heine,  Borne,  Gutzkow,  Ruge,  Feuerbach, 
&c,,  prepare,  together  with  the  contemporary  French  writers, 
the  great  upheaval  of  1848. 


A  household  god  made  of  wax,  that  had  been  carleessly 
left  standing  beside  a  fire  in  which  precious  Campanian 
vases  were  baking,  began  to  melt. 

It  addressed  bitter  complaints  to  the  element.  "  See," 
it  said,  "  how  cruelly  you  treat  me  !  To  these  things  you 
give  durability,  me  you  destroy." 

But  the  fire  answered :  '■'■You  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  but  your  own  nature.  As  for  me,  I  am  fire,  always 
and  everywhere." 

W.  HEINSE. 
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THE 

EMIGRANT    LITERATURE 


The  passage  of  the  eighteenth  into  the  nineteenth  century 
was    accompanied    in   France  by    social   and   political    dis- 
turbances of  hitherto  unknown  force  and  magnitude.     The 
new  seed  sown  by  the  great  ideas  and  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion at  first  made  little  or  no  growth  in  literature.     It  was 
unable   to  shoot  up,  for,  with  but    brief   interval   between, 
two    destroying   tyrannies,    the    dictatorships    of    the    Con- 
vention   and   of    the    Empire,    passed    over    France,    anni- 
hilating   all    personal    freedom    as    they    went.      The    first 
terrorism    cowed,   exiled,   or   guillotined   all  whose  political 
colouring  did  not  accurately  match  the  then  prevailing  shade 
of  popular  opinion.     Aristocracy,  royal  family,  priests  and 
Girondists  alike  succumbed  to  it,  and  men  fled  to  the  quiet 
of  Switzerland  or  the  lonely  prairies  of  North  America  to 
escape   the    fate    which    had    destroyed    their   nearest    and 
threatened  themselves.      The  second  terrorism   persecuted, 
imprisoned,  shot,   or  exiled  all   who  would  not  submit  to 
being  silenced  (a  silence  which   might  only  be   broken   by 
cheers  for  the  Emperor).     Legitimists  and  Republicans,  Con- 
stitutionalists   and    Liberals,    philosophers   and    poets    were 
crushed  under  the  all-levelling  roller,  unless  they  preferred, 
scattered  in   every  direction,   to   seek  a  refuge  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire.    No  easy  matter  in  those  days,  for 
the  empire  followed  swiftly  upon  their  heels,  rapidly  growing, 
swallowing  Germany  and  Italy  in  great  gulps,  until  no  place 
seemed  secure  from  its  armies,  which  overtook  fugitives  even 
in  Moscow. 

During   both    these    great    despotisms    it  was    only   far 
from  Paris,  in  lonely  country  places  where  he  lived  a  life 
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of  death-like  stillness,  or  beyond  the  frontier,  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  England,  or  North  America,  that  the  French 
man  of  letters  pursued  his  calling.  Only  in  such  places 
could  the  independent  intellects  of  France  exist,  and  it  is  by 
independent  intellects  alone  that  a  literature  can  be  founded 
or  developed.  The  first  French  literary  group  of  the 
present  century,  then,  a  group  brought  together  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  is  distinguished  by  its  oppositionist 
tendency.  I  do  not  mean  that  its  members  are  united  on 
certain  fundamental  principles,  for  they  are  often  utterly  at 
variance,  but  they  are  all  united  by  their  hatred  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  and  the  Napoleonic  autocracy.  Whatever  they 
may  originally  have  been,  and  whatever  they  become  after 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  whether  literary  reformers, 
reactionary  Legitimists,  or  members  of  the  Liberal  Opposi- 
tion, they  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  one  and  all 
opposed  to  the  prevailing  order  of  things.  Another  thing 
they  all  have  in  common  is  their  difficult  position  as  heirs 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  last  bequest  to  them  is 
that  Empire  against  which  they  protest.  Some  of  them 
would  fain  renounce  the  inheritance  and  its  liabilities,  others 
are  ready  to  accept  it  if  they  can  repudiate  the  liabilities, 
all  feel  that  the  intellectual  development  of  the  new  century 
must  be  based  upon  other  assumptions  than  that  of  the  old. 
The  folding-doors  of  the  nineteenth  century  open ;  they 
stand  gazing  in  intently  ;  they  have  a  presentiment  of  what 
they  are  to  see,  and  believe  they  see  it,  and  the  new  shapes 
itself  for  each  and  is  interpreted  by  each  according  to  his 
gifts  and  desires.  Thus  as  a  body  there  is  something  pre- 
monitory, precursory  about  them :  they  are  the  bearers  of 
the  spirit  of  the  new  age. 

There  was  a  wider  sphere  for  a  literary  revival  in  France 
than  in  any  other  European  country,  for  in  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century  literary  art  had  developed  into  formalism. 
Social  and  academic  culture  had  laced  it  in  the  iron  corset 
of  so-called  good  taste,  into  stiff,  meagre,  regulation  pro- 
portions. France  has  long  presented  the  contradiction 
of  being  a  country  with  a  feverish  desire  for  change  in  all 
external  arrangements,  unable,  once  it  determines  to  gratify 
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this  desire,  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  of 
being  at  the  same  time  remarkably  stable  in  everything  that 
regards  literature — acknowledging  authority,  maintaining  an 
academy,  and  placing  rule  and  regularity  above  everything. 
Frenchmen  had  instituted  a  Republic  and  overturned  Chris- 
tianity before  it  occurred  to  them  to  dispute  the  authority 
of  Boileau.  Voltaire,  who  turns  tradition  upside  down  and 
uses  tragedy  as  a  weapon  against  the  very  powers  whose  chief 
support  it  had  been,  namely  the  autocracy  and  the  Church, 
never  ventures  to  allow  his  action  to  last  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  to  pass  in  two  different  places  in  the  same 
play.  He,  who  has  little  respect  for  anything  in  heaven  or 
earth,  respects  the  uniform  caesura  of  the  Alexandrine. 

It  was  another  people  than  the  French,  a  people  to 
whom  Voltaire  had  scornfully  wished  more  wit  and  fewer 
consonants,  who  remodelled  literature  and  re-created  poetry, 
while  Frenchmen  were  overturning  political  systems  and 
customs.  The  Germans  of  that  day,  of  whom  the  French 
scarcely  knew  more  than  that,  in  humble,  patriarchal  sub- 
mission to  their  petty  princes,  they  drank  their  beer,  smoked 
their  pipes,  and  ate  their  sauer-kraut  in  the  corner  by  the 
stove,  made  far  greater  conquests  in  the  intellectual  world 
than  Frenchmen  achieved  in  the  geographical.  Of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  none  save  the  Germans  had  had  their 
literary  blossoming  time  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
the  second  half  of  that  century  which  witnessed  the  notable 
development  of  poetry  between  Lessing  and  Goethe,  and  the 
energetic  progress  of  metaphysics  between  Kant  and  Schel- 
ling.     For  in  Germany  nothing  had  been  free  save  thought. 

The  French  literature  of  the  beginning  of  the  century 
is,  naturally,  influenced  by  Germany,  the  more  so  as  the 
nations  now  first  begin  to  enter  into  unbroken  intellectual^ 
communion.  The  great  upheavals,  the  wars  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  and  the  Empire,  jostled  the  peoples  of  Europe  to- 
gether, and  made  them  acquainted  with  each  other.  But 
the  men  most  profoundly  influenced  by  foreign  surroundings 
were  those  for  whom  these  great  events  meant  long,  in 
some  cases  life-long,  exile.  The  influence  of  the  foreign 
spirit,  only  fleeting  as  far  as  the  soldier  was  concerned,  was 
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I  lasting  and  momentous  in  the  case  of  the  imigri.  Exiled 
\  Frenchmen  were  obliged  to  acquire  a  more  than  superficial 
acquaintance  with  foreign  tongues,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  give  French  lessons  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  It  was  the  intelligent  imigre  who  diffused 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  culture  of  other  lands 
throughout  France,  and  in  seeking  a  general  designation 
for  the  literary  phenomena  of  this  period,  it  would  scarcely 
be  possible  to  find  a  better  than  the  one  I  have  adopted : 
"  The  Emigrant  Literature." 

The  name  must  not  be  taken  for  more  than  it  is — a 
name — for  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  class  along  with  the 
works  of  Emigres  proper,  kindred  writings  by  authors  who, 
though  they  did  not  live  in  Paris,  perhaps  not  even  in 
France,  yet  were  not  exiles ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  works  written  by  Emigre's  are  distinctly  not  pro- 
ducts of  the  renovating  and  fertilising  literary  movement, 
but  belong  to  the  anti-liberal  literature  of  the  Restoration 
period. 

Nevertheless  the  name  may  fitly  be  applied  to  the  first 
group  of  French  books  which  ushers  in  the  century.  The 
Emigre,  as  already  remarked,  inevitably  belongs  to  the 
opposition.  But  the  character  of  his  opposition  varies, 
according  to  whether  it  is  the  Reign  of  Terror  or  the 
Empire  to  which  he  objects,  and  from  the  tyranny  of  which 
he  has  escaped.  Frequently  he  has  fled  from  both,  in 
which  case  the  motive  of  his  opposition  is  of  a  compound 
nature.  He  possibly  sympathised  with  the  Revolution  in  its 
early  stage  as  curtailing  the  power  of  the  monarchy,  and  his 
desire  may  be  a  moderate  republic ;  in  this  case  he  will  be 
inspired  by  a  more  passionate  ill-will  towards  the  Empire 
than  towards  the  old  Reign  of  Terror.  Whatever  the  nature 
of  the  compound,  a  double  current  is  discernible  in  the 
emigrant  literature. 

Its  direct  reaction  is  against  certain  mental  characteris- 
tics of  the  eighteenth  century,  its  dry  rationalism,  its  taboo 
of  emotion  and  fancy,  its  misunderstanding  of  history,  its 
,  ignoring  of  legitimate  national  peculiarities,  its  colourless  view 
of  nature,  and  its  mistaken  conception  of  religions  as  being 
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conscious  frauds.  But  there  is  also  an  unmistakable  under-  \ 
current  in  the  direction  of  the  main  stream  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  all  the  authors  carry  on  the  great  war  against 
petrified  tradition,  some  only  in  the  domain  of  literature, 
others  in  each  and  every  intellectual  domain.  They  are  i 
all  daring,  enterprising  natures,  and  for  none  of  them  has 
the  word  Liberty  lost  its  electrifying  power.  Even  Chateau- 
briand, who  in  politics  and  religion  represents  the  extreme 
Right  of  the  group,  and  who  in  some  of  his  writings  is 
positively  reactionary,  takes  "  Liberty  and  Honour "  as  his 
motto  ;  which  explains  his  finally  going  over  to  the  Oppo- 
sition. The  double  current  is  everywhere  discernible,  in 
Chateaubriand,  in  Sdnancour,  in  Constant,  in  Mme.  de  Stael, 
in  Barante,  Nodier,  &c.,  and  to  this  subtle  correlation 
of  reaction  and  progress  I  shall  draw  attention  from  the  / 
first. 

In  speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is 
generally  Voltaire's  name  which  rises  to  our  lips.  It  is  he 
who  in  most  men's  minds  embodies  and  represents  the 
whole  period  ;  and  in  as  far  as  the  emigre's  bring  about  a 
revulsion  against  him,  they  may  certainly  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  reaction  against  the  preceding  century.  Even 
those  among  them  who  are  closely  related  to  him  in- 
tellectually, compulsorily  join  in  the  reaction  against  him, 
compelled,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  spirit  of  the  age;  as,  for 
instance.  Constant  in  his  book  On  Religion.  But  among  the 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  is  one  who  was  Vol- 
taire's rival,  who  is  almost  his  equal,  and  whose  works,  more- 
over, in  a  much  higher  degree  than  Voltaire's,  point  to  an 
age  far  ahead  of  that  in  which  they  were  written.  This  man 
in  many  ways  inspires  the  Emigrant  Literature,  and  in  as 
far  as  it  descends  from  Rousseau,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
perpetuates  his  influence,  it  may  be  said  to  perpetuate  the 
preceding  century  and  the  Revolution.  It  is  astonishing  to 
what  an  extent  the  great  literary  movements  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  influenced  by  Rousseau.  Among  his  spiritual 
progeny  in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  men 
so  unlike  each  other  as  St.  Pierre,  Diderot,  and  Robespierre, 
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and  in  Germany  geniuses  and  men  of  talent  like  Herder, 
Kant,  Fichte,  Jacobi,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Jean  Paul.  In 
the  rising  age  he  influences,  among  others,  Chateaubriand, 
Mme.  de  Stael,  and  later,  George  Sand,  in  France ;  in 
Germany,  Tieck  ;  and  in  England,  Byron,  j^oltaire  influ- 
ences minds  in  general,  Rousseau  has  a  special  power  over 
productive  talents,  over  authors.  These  two  great  men 
exercised  an  alternating  influence  upon  posterity  well-nigh 
into  our  own  day,  when  both  have  been  supplanted  by 
DiderotJ  At  the  close  of  last  century,  Voltaire  yielded  his 
sceptre  to  Rousseau  ;  fifty  years  later  his  name  returned  to 
honour  in  France  ;  and  now  in  some  of  the  most  eminent 
writers  of  that  country — take  Ernest  Renan  as  an  instance 
— a  twofold  intellectual  tendency  is  discernible,  something 
of  Rousseau's  spirit  combined  with  something  of  Voltaire's. 
But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau  alone  that  the  great 
spiritual  streams  which  flow  from  other  countries  into  France 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  their  source, 
and  to  Rousseau  is  it  due  that  the  literature  produced  by 
Frenchmen  living  in  remote  provinces  or  foreign  countries, 
in  spite  of  its  antagonism  to  the  spirit  which  produced  and 
upheld  the  imperial  despotism,  remained  in  touch  with  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  based  upon  originally  French 
theories. 
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The  year  1800  was  the  first  to  produce  a  book  bearing  the 
imprint  of  the  new  era,  a  work  small  in  size,  but  great  in 
significance  and  mighty  in  the  impression  it  made.  Afala 
took  the  French  public  by  storm  in  a  way  which  no  book 
had  done  since  the  days  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  It  was  a 
romance  of  the  plains  and  mysterious  forests  of  North 
America,  with  a  strong,  strange  aroma  of  the  untilled  soil 
from  which  it  sprang  ;  it  glowed  with  rich  foreign  colour- 
ing, and  with  the  fiercer  glow  of  consuming  passion.  The 
history  of  a  repressed,  and  therefore  overpowering  and  fatal 
love,  was  depicted  upon  a  background  of  wild  Indian  life, 
the  effect  of  the  whole  being  heightened  by  a  varnish  of 
Roman  Catholic  piety. 

This  story  of  the  love  and  death  of  a  Christian  Indian 
girl  was  so  admired  that  its  principal  characters  were  soon 
to  be  seen  adorning  the  walls  of  French  inns  in  the  form 
of  coloured  prints,  while  their  waxen  images  were  sold  on 
the  quays  of  Paris,  as  those  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  usually 
are  in  Catholic  countries.  At  one  of  the  suburban  theatres 
the  heroine  figured  in  savage  attire  with  cock's  feathers  in 
her  hair,  and  a  farce  was  given  at  the  Theatre  des  Varie'te's 
in  which  a  school  girl  and  boy,  who  had  eloped,  talked  of 
nothing  but  alligators,  storks,  and  virgin  forests  in  the 
style  of  Atala.  A  parody  published  under  the  title  of  "  Ah  ! 
la  I  la!"  substituted  for  the  long,  gorgeous  description  of 
Mississippi  scenery  an  equally  lengthy  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  a  potato  patch — so  strange  did  it  seem  at  that  day 
that  an  author  should  devote  several  pages  to  the  description 
of  natural  scenery.  But  though  parodies,  jests,  and  carica- 
tures rained  upon  the  author,  he  was  not  to  be  pitied,  such 
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things  being  symptoms  of  fame.  With  one  bound  he  had 
risen  from  complete  obscurity  to  the  rank  of  a  celebrity. 
His  name  was  upon  all  lips,  the  name  of  Fran9ois  Rene  de 
Chateaubriand. 

The  youngest  of  ten  children,  he  was  born  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  house  in  St.  Malo,  Brittany.  His  father  was 
a  stern,  dry,  unsociable  and  silent  man,  whose  one  passion 
was  his  pride  of  race ;  while  his  mother,  a  little,  plain,  rest- 
less, discontented  woman,  was  God-fearing  to  the  highest 
degree,  a  church-goer  and  a  patroness  of  priests.  The  son 
inherited  a  mixture  of  both  natures. 

Sternly  brought  up  in  a  home  where,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  the  father  was  the  terror  and  the  mother  the 
scourge  of  the  household,  he  was  reserved  and  shy,  an  ob- 
stinate, excitable,  melancholy  child,  early  familiar  with  the 
unrest  of  the  sea  and  the  music  of  its  storms,  never  recon- 
ciled to  the  discomfort  and  coldness  of  his  home.  His 
sister  Lucile,  the  nearest  him  in  age,  was  his  one  friend 
and  confidante.  Like  him,  she  was  of  a  morbid  and  pas- 
sionate temperament,  year  by  year  more  prone,  like  Rous- 
seau, to  suspect  every  one  of  conspiracy  against  her,  and  to 
regard  herself  as  persecuted.  In  her  childhood  it  was  to 
her  brother,  in  later  life  to  religion,  that  she  turned  for 
protection  in  these  troubles  and  dangers.  At  first  plain  and 
shy,  like  her  brother,  she  afterwards  became  very  beautiful ; 
with  her  pale  face  and  dark  hair  she  was  like  a  lovely  angel 
of  death.  She  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  con- 
vents ;  was  passionate  in  her  sisterly  love,  and  passionately 
Catholic  ;  she  had  considerable  poetic  talent,  and  in  shyness 
and  romantic  excitability  she  seems  to  have  been  the  femi- 
nine counterpart  of  her  brother.  Another  sister,  Julie,  hav- 
ing passed  her  youth  as  a  gay  woman  of  the  world,  ended 
her  life  in  the  most  saintly  self-renunciation.  The  tendency 
towards  Catholicism  seems  to  have  run  in  the  blood  of  the 
whole  family. 
I  The  great  constraint  of  young  Chateaubriand's  upbring- 

ing induced  in  him  a  wild  longing  to  be  free  and  his  own 
master,  while  the  perpetual  surveillance  under  which  he 
suffered  created  an  overwhelming,  misanthropic  desire  for 
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solitude.  When  he  ran  alone  down  the  stairs  of  the  old 
manor-house,  or  went  out  with  his  gun,  he  felt  all  the 
passions  boiling  and  seething  within  him  in  wild  ecstasy  at 
being  able  to  dream  and  long  unrestrainedly.  Ill  at  ease 
in  the  society  of  others,  he  plunged  when  alone  into  dreams 
of  happiness  and  ambition,  the  dreams  of  a  poet.  In  this 
half-sensuous,  half -spiritual  dreaming  and  longing,  he  created 
the  image  of  a  supernaturally  charming  woman,  a  youthful 
queen,  bedecked  with  flowers  and  jewels,  whom  he  loved 
and  by  whom  he  was  beloved  in  the  balmy,  moonlit  nights 
of  Naples  or  Sicily.  To  awake  from  these  dreams  and 
realise  the  insignificant  little  Breton  that  he  was,  awkward, 
unknown,  poor  and  possibly  without  talent,  was  torture  to 
him.  The  contrast  between  what  he  was  and  what  he 
longed  to  be  overwhelmed  him. 

He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  navy,  but  his  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  discipline  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle, 
and  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  Church,  from  which,  however, 
a  conviction  of  his  unfitness  for  a  life  of  renunciation  made 
him  draw  back.  In  the  depth  of  his  despondency  he  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide.  An  irrevocable  family  decision 
put  an  end  to  his  vacillation  ;  he  was  given  a  commission  as 
sub-lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  found  the  life  to  his  liking. 
As  a  cadet  of  a  noble  family  he  was  presented  to  Louis  XVI., 
at  whose  court  he  witnessed  the  last  glimmer  of  the  old 
splendour  and  ceremony  of  royalty.  Two  years  later  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  in  1790  rank,  titles,  and  feudal 
rights  were  abolished.  Chateaubriand  gave  up  his  com- 
mission, and,  as  no  occupation  offered  itself  under  the  new 
order,  or  disorder,  he  conceived  the  fantastic  plan  of  travel- 
ling to  America  to  discover  the  North-West  Passage.  With- 
out any  of  the  requisite  information,  without  interest  or 
money,  he  was  inevitably  soon  obliged  to  abandon  this  pro- 
ject. But  if  he  did  not  find  the  North-West  Passage,  he 
did  discover  a  new  race,  fresh  conditions,  and  new  scenery. 
In  his  early  youth,  after  reading  Rousseau,  he  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  the  Epic  of  Primitive  Man,  a  description 
of  the  ways  of  the  savages  of  whom  he  knew  nothing.  Now 
he  was  upon  their  own  soil,  in  their  world,  and  though  they 
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were  not  as  untouched  by  civilisation  as  he  had  imagined, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  reconstruct  their  original  condition. 
The  first  impression  he  received  of  them  was  undeniably 
a  strange  one.  On  the  way  from  Albany  to  Niagara,  when 
his  guide  led  him  for  the  first  time  into  the  virgin  forest,  he 
was  seized  by  one  of  those  transports  of  delight  in  his  in- 
dependence which  he  had  felt  in  his  early  youth  when  he 
went  hunting  in  Brittany.  He  wandered  from  tree  to 
tree,  to  right  and  left,  saying  to  himself  :  "  Here  are  no 
roads,  no  towns,  no  monarchies,  no  republics,  no  men." 
Imagining  himself  to  be  alone  in  the  forest,  he  suddenly  came 
upon  a  score  of  half-naked,  painted  savages  with  ravens' 
feathers  in  their  hair  and  rings  in  their  noses,  who — mar- 
vellous to  relate ! — were  dancing  quadrilles  to  the  sounds 
of  a  violin  played  by  a  little  powdered  and  frizzed  French- 
man, once  kitchen-boy  to  a  French  general,  now  retained 
as  dancing-master  by  these  savages  for  a  consideration  of 
beaver-skins  and  bear-hams.  What  a  humiliating  introduc- 
tion to  primitive  life  for  a  pupil  of  Rousseau !  Subsequent 
impressions  were,  fortunately,  simpler  and  more  beautiful 
than  this.  Chateaubriand  purchased  clothes  and  weapons 
from  the  Indians,  and  lived  their  life  for  some  weeks  at  least. 
He  was  presented  to  the  Sachem,  or  chief,  of  the  Onondagas 
(as  Byron  at  a  later  period  was  presented  to  AH  Pasha) ;  he 
rode  through  the  country,  coming  here  and  there  upon  little 
European  houses,  with  their  pianos  and  mirrors,  close  to  the 
huts  of  the  Iroquois  ;  he  saw  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  and  in 
two  charming  Florida  girls  found  the  models  for  his  famous 
characters,  Atala  and  Celuta. 

It  was  in  America  that  Chateaubriand  planned  his  two 
brilliant  short  tales,  Atala  and  Rene,  and  also  the  long,  some- 
what slovenly  work  of  which  they  form  part,  Les  Natchez,  a 
great  romance  dealing  with  the  destruction  of  an  Indian 
tribe  in  its  struggle  with  the  whites.  Atala  was  the  first  to 
be  completed.  After  a  brief  stay  in  France,  where  he 
arrived  in  January  1792,  recalled  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  dangerous  position  of  Louis  XVI., 
he  again  emigrated,  this  time  to  London.  He  made 
the   first    rough    drafts    of    Atala    and    Rene   sitting    under 
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the  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  when  he  joined  the 
emigrant  army  on  the  Rhine,  his  knapsack  contained  more 
manuscript  than  linen.  Atala  was  revised  during  the  halts 
of  the  army,  and  repacked  in  his  knapsack  when  the 
march  was  resumed,  his  comrades  teasing  him  by  tear- 
ing the  protruding  leaves.  In  the  action  in  which  he 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  splinter  of  shell,  Atala 
proved  the  means  of  saving  his  life,  for  two  spent  bullets 
glanced  off  his  knapsack.  He  arrived  at  Brussels  after  the 
destruction  of  the  emigrant  army,  wounded,  emaciated, 
and  ill  with  fever;  his  brother,  with  wife  and  father-in-law, 
having  meanwhile  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  Paris.  His 
mother  and  two  sisters,  of  whom  Lucile  was  one,  had  been 
imprisoned  for  a  time  after  his  flight.  In  London,  in  1797, 
he  published  his  Essai  historique  sur  les  Revolutions,  which  was 
written  in  a  comparatively  liberal  and,  as  regards  religion,  a 
distinctly  sceptical  spirit.  It  was  the  death  of  his  mother, 
he  tells  us,  which  led  him  back  to  Christianity,  but  the  re- 
actionary spirit  of  the  times  probably  contributed  quite  as 
much  to  his  change  of  attitude,  and  when  he  returned  to 
France  in  1800,  after  Bonaparte  had  quelled  the  Revolution, 
he  carried  with  him  his  great  work,  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme, 
in  which  Rene  was  included,  and  the  publication  of  which 
coincided  with  Bonaparte's  restoration  of  Christian  worship 
in  France.  The  book  harmonised  too  well  with  the  plans 
of  the  First  Consul  not  to  bring  its  author  into  favour 
with  that  autocrat ;  Chateaubriand,  however,  broke  with  his 
government  after  the  judicial  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien 
in  1804. 

These  are  the  principal  incidents  in  the  youthful  career 
of  the  man  who  became  famous  in  1800  as  the  author  of 
Atala.  His  character  was  even  more  remarkable  than  his 
career.  High-spirited,  ambitious,  vain,  and  shy,  perpetually 
wavering  in  his  faith  in  his  own  powers,  he  was  not  only 
endowed  with  the  self-consciousness  of  genius,  but  with  an 
egotism  which  ignored  with  absolute  indifference  all  that  did 
not  immediately  concern  himself.  He  came  too  late  into 
the  world,  and  was  educated  under  too  peculiar  circum- 
stances, to  have  faith  in  the  Revolution  or  the  eighteenth- 
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century  philosophy  which  partly  inspired  it.  He  came  into 
the  world  too  soon  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  science 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  through  it  to  win  a  new  faith 
and  a  new  standpoint.  He  therefore  became  a  kind  of 
Nihilist  in  the  service  of  the  past,  a  spirit  who,  as  he  re- 
peatedly observes,  believed  in  nothing.  He  adds,  when  he 
remembers  to  do  so,  "  except  religion " ;  but  a  man  is, 
according  to  his  nature,  either  a  believer  or  a  sceptic,  and 
the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  believer  in  the  matter  of 
religion  when  one  believes  in  nothing  else,  is  a  mere  delu- 
sion, to  which  the  half-educated  are  specially  liable. 

Chateaubriand's  Memoires  are  full  of  the  sort  of  tirade  on 
the  vanity  of  name  and  fame  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in 
Byron.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  affectation  in 
these  outbreaks,  but  they  nevertheless  betray  genuine  ennui 
and  persistent  melancholy. 

"  Unable  to  believe  in  anything  except  religion,  I  am  dis- 
trustful of  all  else.  .  .  .  The  trivial  and  ridiculous  side  of  things 
is  always  the  first  to  show  itself  to  me.  In  reality  neither 
great  geniuses  nor  great  deeds  exist  for  me.  ...  In  politics 
the  warmth  of  my  conviction  does  not  outlast  my  speech  or 
pamphlet.  ...  In  the  whole  history  of  the  world  I  do  not 
know  a  fame  that  could  tempt  me.  If  the  greatest  honour 
in  the  world  lay  at  my  feet  and  I  had  but  to  stoop  and  take  it 
up,  I  would  not  take  the  trouble.  If  I  had  been  my  own 
creator,  I  should  probably  have  made  myself  a  woman,  out 
of  passion  for  the  sex  ;  or  if  I  had  chosen  to  be  a  man, 
I  would  first  of  all  have  bestowed  beauty  upon  myself  ;  then, 
to  provide  against  ennui,  my  worst  enemy,  I  would  have 
been  a  great  but  unknown  artist,  using  my  talent  for  myself 
alone.  If  we  set  aside  all  humbug  and  examine  into  what 
it  is  that  gives  life  real  worth,  we  find  only  two  things  of 
value,  religion  in  combination  with  talent,  and  love  in  com- 
bination with  youth,  that  is  to  say  the  future  and  the  present ; 
all  the  rest  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  thinking  about.  ...  I 
have  no  belief  in  anything  except  religion.  If  I  had  been  a 
shepherd  or  a  king,  what  should  I  have  done  with  my  staff 
or  sceptre  ?  I  should  have  been  equally  weary  of  glory 
and  genius,  work  and  rest,  prosperity  and  adversity.     Every- 
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thing  irks  me.  I  drag  my  weariness  painfully  after  me  all 
day  long,  and  yawn  my  life  away  {et  je  vats  partout  baillant 
ma  vie)."  ^ 

How  much  passion  had  he  not  wasted  upon  fantastic 
imaginings  and  poetic  dreams  before  he  was  reduced  to  this 
utter  boredom !  In  Atala  the  passion  still  wells  up  like  a 
hot  spring,  and  its  spray  stings  and  scalds. 

The  old  Indian,  Chactas,  tells  the  story  of  his  youth  to 
a  young  Frenchman  to  whom  Chateaubriand  has  given  his 
own  second  name,  Ren6,  Chactas,  taken  captive  by  a  hostile 
tribe,  is  condemned  to  death  upon  the  pyre.  The  daughter 
of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  takes  a  fancy  to  him  and  approaches  the 
place  where  he  lies  bound.  He  mistakes  her  for  the  maiden 
whose  part  it  is  to  solace  the  prisoner  in  the  last  hour  before 
the  consummation  of  the  death  sentence;  but  her  intention  is 
to  release,  not  to  console.  He  conceives  a  sudden  passion  for 
her,  and  entreats  her  to  fly  with  him  and  be  his  ;  she  refuses, 
and,  delayed  by  her  opposition,  he  is  recaptured.  He  is  already 
adorned  for  the  pyre,  crowned  with  flowers,  his  face  painted 
blue  and  red,  and  beads  attached  to  his  ears,  when  Atala 
delivers  him  for  the  second  time  and  escapes  with  him.  The 
greater  part  of  the  book  describes  this  flight,  Chactas's  desire, 
and  the  mingling  of  passion  and  reserve  in  Atala  which  makes 
her  constantly  vacillate  between  resistance  and  surrender. 
Her  behaviour  is  explained  when  she  tells  Chactas  that  her 
mother,  who  was  seduced  by  a  white  man,  had  her  baptized 
and  made  her  swear  to  remain  unwed.  In  her  anguish  at 
the  vow  and  her  despair  of  being  able  to  keep  it,  she  takes 
poison,  and  dies  in  her  lover's  arms,  comforted  by  the  old 
missionary  in  whose  hut  the  pair  have  taken  shelter. 

A  full  impression  of  the  burning  passion  and  lyrical 
exaltation  of  the  book  can  only  be  gained  by  read- 
ing it,  nor  can  we  obtain  any  idea  from  descriptions  and 
quotations  of  the  power  with  which  the  wonderful  scenery  is 
described.  It  is  an  easy  matter,  however,  to  show  how  much 
and  how  instinctively  Chateaubriand  relied  upon  a  mingling 
of  the  terrible  with  the  erotic  to  obtain  his  effects.  In  the 
principal   love   scene   we   have    not   only  a    lavish    musical 

1  Mhnoires  d"  Outre- Tombe,  vol.  i.  p.  207-451  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 
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accompaniment  of  the  rattle  of  snakes,  the  howling  of 
wolves,  the  roaring  of  bears  and  jaguars,  but  also  a  storm 
which  shatters  the  trees,  and  impenetrable  darkness,  torn  by 
flash  upon  flash  of  the  lightning  which  finally  sets  fire  to  the 
forest.  Round  about  the  lovers  the  pines  are  blazing  like  wed- 
ding torches,  and  Atala  is  about  to  yield  when  a  warning 
flash  strikes  the  ground  at  her  feet.  It  is  after  this  she  takes 
poison,  and  the  burning  passion  of  her  last  words  to  Chactas 
are  in  harmony  with  the  conflagration  of  the  forest : 

"  What  torture  to  see  thee  at  my  side,  far  from  all  man- 
kind, in  these  profound  solitudes,  and  to  feel  an  invincible 
barrier  between  thee  and  me !  To  pass  my  life  at  thy  feet, 
to  wait  upon  thee  as  thy  slave,  to  prepare  thy  repast  and 
thy  couch  in  some  forgotten  corner  of  the  universe  would 
have  been  my  supreme  happiness.  This  bliss  I  had  actually 
attained  to,  but  could  not  enjoy.  What  plans  have  I  not 
planned !  what  dreams  have  I  not  dreamed !  Sometimes, 
looking  upon  thee,  I  have  been  tempted  to  form  desires  as 
wild  as  they  were  guilty.  I  have  sometimes  wished  that 
thou  and  I  were  the  only  living  creatures  on  earth  ;  some- 
times, conscious  of  a  divinity  which  arrested  my  horrible 
transports,  I  have  wished  that  divinity  annihilated,  that, 
clasped  in  thy  arms,  I  might  fall  from  abyss  to  abyss  amid 
the  ruins  of  God  and  the  world." 

Remarkable  as  these  outbursts  of  irresistible  passion  are, 
and  novel  as  is  the  scenery  which  throws  them  into  relief,  we 
feel  that  both  would  have  been  impossible  if  Rousseau  had 
never  lived,  and  if  his  literary  work  had  not  been  carried 
on  by  another  and  greater  intellect  of  another  nationality. 


II 

ROUSSEAU 

Rousseau's   chief    work    as    an    imaginative   writer   is   La 
Nouvelle  He'loise. 

The  novelty  of  the  book  lay,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
fact  that  it  gave  the  death-blow  to  gallantry,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  theory  of  the  French  classical  period  on  the 
subject  of  the  emotions.  This  theory  was  that  all  noble, 
fine  emotions,  and  chief  among  them  love,  were  the  products 
of  civilisation.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  a  certain  degree  of 
civilisation  was  necessary  before  such  a  sentiment  as  love 
could  arise.  Until  they  wore  womanly  garb  women  did  not 
exist,  but  only  females,  and  until  there  were  women  there  was 
no  love.  From  this  perfectly  correct  idea  had  resulted  (in  the 
pre-Rousseau  period)  the  belief  that  the  veiling  of  passion 
ennobled  it  and  made  it  worthy.  The  more  it  could  be 
shrouded  in  circumlocutions,  hints,  and  suggestions,  the  less 
coarse  it  was.  The  morality  and  the  literature  of  that  period 
were  the  products  of  social  culture,  a  culture  confined  to 
the  highest  circles.  We  need  but  read  Marivaux's  plays  to 
find  literary  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  courtly  formality 
and  refined  sentiment  were  preferred  to  nature  and  passion. 
Marivaux's  lovers  are  always  each  other's  equals  in  culture, 
and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  in  rank.  We  never 
find,  as  in  the  dramas  of  our  century,  the  aristocratic  lady 
who  loves  a  man  of  lower  social  station,  nor  such  a  character, 
for  instance,  as  Ruy  Bias,  the  lackey  who  finds  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Queen.  In  Marivaux,  if  a  gentleman  is  disguised 
as  a  lackey,  or  a  young  lady  as  a  waiting-maid,  they  always 
divine  each  other  immediately  in  spite  of  their  disguise. 
Their  conversation  is  an  incessant  pursuit  and  flight,  advance 
and  retreat ;  it  is  full  of  ambiguities  and  hints  and  evasions, 
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masked  confessions  and  suppressed  sighs,  love-sickness  ex- 
pressed in  a  becomingly  conventional  manner.  In  Rousseau's 
eyes  these  mannerisms  are  as  ridiculous  as  they  are  artificial. 
He  prefers  love,  like  everything  else,  in  its  natural  state,  and 
to  him  love  in  its  natural  state  is  a  violent,  irresistible  passion. 
In  his  books  we  are  very  far  removed  from  those  scenes  in 
Marivaux  in  which  the  kneeling  lover  never  forgets  to  pre- 
serve a  graceful  attitude  while  pressing  the  tips  of  a  glove 
to  his  lips.  For  all  his  chivalry  and  virtue,  St.  Preux  is  an 
electric  battery  charged  with  passion ;  the  first  kiss  in  the 
Grove  of  Clarens  produces  the  shock,  the  conflagration  of  a 
thunderbolt;  and  when  Julie,  bending  towards  St.  Preux  and 
kissing  him,  swoons  away,  it  is  no  coquettish  faint  of  the 
days  of  the  periwig,  but  the  effect  of  the  overwhelming 
might  of  passion  upon  a  young  and  healthy  child  of  nature. 

The  second  novelty  in  the  book  is  the  inequality  in  station 
of  the  hero  and  heroine.  Julie  is  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man, St.  Preux  is  a  poor  tutor,  a  plebeian.  Here,  as  in  the 
Sorrows  of  Werther,  the  passion  of  love  is  connected  with  the 
equality-loving  plebeian's  determination  to  make  a  name  for 
himself.  This  is  no  chance  connection,  for  passion  creates 
equality,  whereas  love  in  fashionable  society  has  a  tendency 
to  develop  into  gallantry. 

A  third  significant  feature  in  La  Nouvelle  He'loise  is  that,  just 
as  we  have  passion  in  place  of  gallantry  and  inequality  of 
station  in  place  of  similarity  of  rank,  we  have  also  the  moral 
conviction  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage  in  place  of  that  honour 
grounded  on  aristocratic  pride  and  self-respect,  which  stood 
for  virtue  in  fashionable  literature.  This  word.  Virtue, 
little  in  vogue  until  now,  became  with  Rousseau  and  his 
school  a  watchword  which  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
their  other  watchword.  Nature ;  for  to  Rousseau  virtue 
was  a  natural  condition.  Following  the  example  of  society, 
French  literature  had  been  making  merry  at  the  expense 
of  marriage  ;  Rousseau,  therefore,  defied  the  spirit  of  the 
times  by  writing  a  book  in  its  honour.  His  heroine  returns 
the  passion  of  her  lover,  but  marries  another,  to  whom 
she  remains  faithful.  Here,  as  in  Werther,  the  lover 
proper   loses  the  maiden,  who  is  wedded  to   a    Monsieur 
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Wolmar  (the  Albert  of  Werther  and  the  Edward  of  Kierke- 
gaard's Diary  of  a  Seducer),  a  man  as  irreproachable  as  he  is 
uninteresting.  The  moral  conviction  which  is  vindicated 
and  glorified  in  Rousseau  as  Virtue,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
in  Chateaubriand,  under  the  influence  of  the  religious  re- 
action, takes  the  form  of  a  binding  religious  vow. 

Note,  finally,  that  the  watchword  Nature  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  literal  meaning.  For  the  first  time,  out  of  England,  we  have 
the  genuine  feeling  for  nature  in  fiction,  superseding  love- 
making  in  drawing-rooms  and  gardens.  Under  Louis  XV.  and 
the  Regency,  people  passed  their  time  (in  real  life  as  well  as  in 
books)  in  boudoirs,  where  light  conversation  and  light  morals 
were  in  place.  The  rooms,  like  the  verses  of  Voltaire's  Poesies 
Fugitives,  were  adorned  with  endless  multitudes  of  Cupids 
and  Graces.  In  the  gardens  goat-footed  Pans  embraced 
slender  white  nymphs  by  the  side  of  artificial  fountains. 
In  their  pictures  of  ihe  fetes-champetres  of  those  days,  Watteau 
and  the  less-gifted  Boucher  and  Lancret  have  preserved  for 
us  these  gardens  with  their  shady  walks  and  quiet  corners, 
where  courtly  gentlemen  and  gay  ladies,  clad  as  Pierrots  and 
Columbines,  coquetted  and  whispered,  conscious  of  being 
on  the  right  stage  for  such  free  and  frivolous  masquerading. 
Turn  from  these  to  the  scenery  of  La  Nouvelle  He'loise. 

Rousseau's  statue  stands  at  this  day  on  a  little  island  lying 
in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at  its  narrow  southern  extremity. 
The  spot  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  world.  Pass  the 
island  and  cross  another  bridge  and  you  see  the  Rhone 
rush,  impetuous  and  foaming  white,  out  of  the  lake. 
A  few  steps  further  and  you  can  see  its  white  stream 
joined  by  the  grey  snow  waters  of  the  Arve.  The  rivers 
flow  side  by  side,  each  retaining  its  colour.  Far  away  be- 
tween two  mighty  ridges  you  discern  the  white  snow-caps 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Towards  evening,  as  those  mountain  ridges 
darken,  the  snows  of  Mont  Blanc  glow  like  pale  roses. 
It  would  seem  as  if  Nature  had  gathered  together  all  her 
contrasts  here.  Even  in  the  warmest  season  as  you  approach 
the  grey,  foaming  mountain  torrents,  the  air  becomes  icy  cold. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  stroll  you  may  feel  the  heat  of 
summer  in  some  sheltered  nook,  and  a  few  steps  farther  on 
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encounter  harsh  autumn  with  its  cutting  winds.  One  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  cool  freshness  and  strength  of 
the  air  here.  Only  the  sun  and  the  brilliant  shimmer  of 
the  stars  at  night  recall  the  south.  The  latter  are  not  the 
bright  points  in  a  distant  sky  which  they  appear  to  be  in  the 
north  ;  they  seem  to  hang  loose  in  the  air ;  and  the  air  itself, 
as  one  inhales  it,  feels  like  a  strong  massive  substance. 

Sail  up  the  lake  to  Vevey.  Behind  that  town  the  Alpine 
slopes  are  clad  with  the  trees  and  vineyards  of  southern 
lands.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  lake  rise  great  walls  of 
blue  rock,  solemn  and  threatening,  and  the  sun  plays  in 
light  and  shade  down  the  mountain-side.  No  waters  are 
so  blue  as  those  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  As  you  sail  down 
it  on  a  beautiful  summer  day,  it  shines  like  blue  satin  shot 
with  gold.  It  is  a  fairyland,  a  dreamland,  where  mighty 
mountains  cast  their  blue-black  shadows  down  into  the  azure 
waters  and  a  brilliant  sun  saturates  the  air  with  colour. 
Sail  a  little  farther  up  the  lake  to  Montreux,  where  the  rock 
fortress  of  Chillon,  the  prison  in  which  medizeval  cruelty 
collected  all  its  instruments  of  torture,  projects  into  the 
water.  This  witness  to  wild  and  terrible  passions  lies  in  the 
midst  of  scenery  which  may  well  be  called  enchanted.  The 
lake  is  more  open  here,  the  view  less  peculiar,  and  the 
climate  more  southern  than  at  Vevey.  One  sees  sky,  Alps, 
and  lake,  all  melting  together  in  a  mysterious  blue  light. 
From  Montreux  walk  to  Clarens  and  pause  in  the  chestnut 
grove  which  is  still  called  the  Bosquet  de  Julie.  It  is  situated 
on  a  height  from  which  you  look  down  upon  Montreux, 
lying  sheltered  and  hidden  in  its  bay ;  look  round  and  you 
will  understand  how  it  was  from  this  spot  that  the  love 
of  nature  spread  throughout  Europe.  We  are  standing  in 
Rousseau's  country,  upon  the  scene  of  his  Nouvelle  Helmse. 
This  was  the  scenery  which  supplanted  that  of  the  Regency. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  relation  between  Chateau- 
briand's first  work  and  Rousseau's  famous  romance.  First 
and  foremost  Chateaubriand  inherits  the  love  of  nature  ;  his 
strongly  coloured  pictures  of  North  American  scenery  have 
their  progenitors  in  those  descriptions  of  Swiss  nature.  But 
there  is  this  difference  between  Rousseau's  and  Chateau- 
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briand's  landscapes,  that  the  latter's  are  much  more  depen- 
dent upon  the  mood  of  the  hero  and  heroine.  If  stormy 
passions  rage  in  their  hearts,  the  storm  rages  without  also  ; 
the  characters  are  blent  with  their  natural  surroundings,  which 
they  permeate  with  their  passions  and  moods  in  a  manner 
quite  unknown  to  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  hero  and  heroine  themselves,  being  savages,  have 
even  less  suspicion  of  gallantry  about  them,  are  far  more 
the  children  of  nature  than  Rousseau's  lovers  ;  and  although 
expressions  occur  again  and  again  which  are  absurd  coming 
from  the  lips  of  a  Red  Indian,  yet  many  of  the  love-speeches 
have  a  touch  of  primitive  poetry  in  them,  a  genus  of  litera- 
ture which  was  entirely  unknown  in  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Take  for  an  example  the  warrior's  love-song  be- 
ginning with  the  words :  "  I  will  fly  so  fast  that  before  the 
day  has  touched  the  mountain  tops  I  shall  have  come  to 
my  white  dove  among  the  oaks  of  the  forest.  I  have 
bound  a  necklace  of  beads  about  her  neck — three  red  beads 
to  speak  of  my  love,  three  violet  beads  to  speak  of  my  fear, 
and  three  blue  beads  to  speak  my  hope,"  &c. 

The  inequality  of  position  between  Rousseau's  lovers, 
so  typical  of  that  revolutionary  time,  finds  its  equivalent 
in  Atala  in  the  difference  of  religion,  a  matter  which  in  the 
new  century,  with  its  reaction  against  Voltaire,  acquires  new 
importance.  The  religious  reaction  also  explains  the  fact 
that  a  Catholic  vow  to  remain  unwed  plays  the  same  role 
in  Chateaubriand's  story  which  the  dictate  of  morality  does 
in  Rousseau's.  We  have,  then,  progress  in  colouring,  in  the 
development  of  character,  in  the  comprehension  of  the  spirit 
and  racial  peculiarities  of  an  uncivilised  people,  but  we  have 
also  a  deliberate  step  backward,  in  the  substitution  of  Catholic 
conventual  piety,  with  its  unnatural  renunciation,  for  morality. 
Passion  is  whetted,  so  to  speak,  on  the  altar  of  Catholicism, 
and  its  unnatural  suppression  creates  that  unnatural  frenzy 
which  causes  Atala,  the  charming  young  Indian  girl,  who  has 
so  long  held  the  desire  of  her  heathen  lover  in  check,  to  die 
with  a  wish  on  her  lips  for  the  annihilation  of  God  and  the 
world,  if  at  that  price  she  can  be  clasped  for  ever  to  his 
heart. 


in 

WERTHER 

La  Nouvelle  Hiloise  appeared  in  1761.  Thirteen  years  later, 
in  another  country  and  in  very  different  environments,  a 
youthful  genius,  who  possessed  little  in  common  with  Rous- 
seau, but  who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  his  romance  and 
his  ideas,  published  a  little  book  which  contained  all  the 
merits  and  none  of  the  defects  of  Lm  Nouvelle  Hehise,  a  book 
which  stirred  thousands  upon  thousands  of  ^minds,  which 
awoke  lively  enthusiasm  and  a  morbid  longing  for  death 
in  a  whole  generation,  which  in  not  a  few  cases  induced 
hysterical  sentimentality,  idleness,  despair,  and  suicide,  and 
which  was  honoured  by  being  proscribed  by  a  fatherly 
Danish  government  as  "  irreligious."  This  book  was  Werther. 
St.  Preux  has  changed  his  costume,  has  donned  the  famous 
Werther  garb,  the  blue  coat  and  yellow  waistcoat,  and 
Rousseau's  belle  ante  has  passed  into  German  literature  as  die 
schGne  Seek. 

And  what  is  Werther?  No  definitions  can  give  any 
real  idea  of  the  infinite  wealth  of  an  imaginative  master- 
piece, but  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  great  importance  of 
this  story  of  ardent,  unhappy  love,  lies  in  its  being  so  treated 
that  it  gives  expression  not  merely  to  the  isolated  passion 
and  suffering  of  a  single  individual,  but  to  the  passions, 
longings,  and  sufferings  of  a  whole  age.  The  hero  is  a 
young  man  of  the  burgher  class  ;  he  is  artistically  gifted, 
and  paints  for  pleasure,  but  by  profession  he  is  Secretary 
to  a  Legation.  Goethe  has  involuntarily  made  this  young 
man  see,  and  feel,  and  think  as  he  himself  did  in  his  youth, 
has  endowed  him  with  all  his  own  rich  and  brilliant  genius. 
This  transforms  Werther  into  a  great  symbolic  figure  ;  he  is 
more  than  the  spirit  of  the  new  era,  he  is  its  genius.     He  is 
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almost  too  rich  and  great  for  his  destiny.  There  is,  perhaps, 
actually  a  certain  discrepancy  between  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  in  which  Werther's  mind  manifests  itself  in  its  ener- 
getic, youthful  heahh  and  strength,  and  the  second  part, 
in  which  he  succumbs  to  circumstances.  In  the  first  half 
there  is  in  Werther  more  of  Goethe  himself,  who  certainly 
did  not  commit  suicide;  in  the  second,  more  of  that 
young  Jerusalem  whose  unhappy  death  inspired  the  book. 
But  such  as  he  is,  Werther  is  a  type.  He  is  not  only 
the  child  of  nature  in  his  passion,  he  is  nature  in  one  of 
its  highest  developments,  genius.  Losing  himself  in  nature, 
he  feels  its  whole  infinite  life  within  himself,  and  feels  him- 
self "  deified  "  thereby.  Turn,  for  instance,  to  that  wonder- 
ful entry  in  his  journal  written  on  August  18,  1771.  It  is 
as  powerful  and  full  of  genius  as  a  Faust  monologue.  Read 
that  description  of  how  "the  inner,  glowing,  holy  life  of 
nature"  opens  before  him,  of  how  he  perceives  the  "un- 
fathomable powers  working  and  creating  in  the  depths  of 
the  earth,"  of  how  he  yearns  to  "drink  the  surging  joy 
of  life  from  the  foaming  cup  of  infinity,  in  order  that,  as  far 
as  his  narrow  limitations  permit,  he  may  taste  one  drop  of 
the  bliss  of  that  being  which  produces  everything  in  and 
by  itself,"  and  you  will  understand  how  it  is  that,  when  he 
begins  to  feel  like  a  prisoner  who  sees  no  way  of  escape, 
he  is  seized  by  a  burning,  so  to  speak,  pantheistic,  desire  to 
fling  his  human  life  away,  that  he  may  "rend  the  clouds 
asunder  with  the  storm-wind  and  grasp  the  billows ; "  you 
will  feel  the  justification  for  his  dying  exclamation  :  "  Nature  ! 
thy  son,  thy  friend,  thy  lover,  approaches  his  end." 

A  soul  which  demands  so  much  room  must  inevitably 
be  an  offence  to  society,  especially  when  society  is  hedged 
in  by  as  many  rules  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  most 
social  of  all  centuries.  Werther  abhors  all  rules.  At  a 
time  when  poetry  was  fettered  by  them,  he  reduces  all  its 
laws  to  one :  "  Know  what  is  good  and  dare  to  put  it  into 
words."  An  artist,  his  views  on  painting  are  as  heretical  as  his 
views  on  poetry.  He  meets  a  young  brother  artist,  fresh  from 
the  schools,  who  deafens  him  with  the  doctrines  of  all  the 
famous  theorists,  Winckelmann  and  Sulzer  amongst  others. 
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This  fellow  is  a  perfect  terror  to  him.  "  Nature  alone,"  he 
writes,  "fashions  the  great  artist.  Much  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  laws  of  art,  about  as  much  as  may  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  laws  of  society.  The  artist  who  observes  them  will  never 
produce  anything  bad  or  absolutely  valueless,  just  as  the 
man  who  submits  to  the  control  of  convention  and  decorum 
will  never  be  an  unbearable  neighbour  or  a  remarkable 
scoundrel ;  nevertheless,  every  rule,  say  what  you  will,  tends 
to  destroy  true  feeling  for  nature  and  to  prevent  its  sincere 
expression."  Werther's  detestation  of  rules  explains  his 
abhorrence  for  all  technical  and  conventional  expressions. 
He  gnashes  his  teeth  with  annoyance  when  the  prince,  who 
has  no  artistic  taste,  brings  out  some  aesthetic  platitude  in 
reply  to  an  eager  remark  he  himself  has  let  fall  on  the  sub- 
ject of  art,  and  he  is  enraged  by  the  string  of  ready-made 
social  judgments  which  Albert  has  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
"  Why,"  he  cries,  "  must  you  people,  when  you  speak  of 
2l  thing,  immediately  say,  'it  is  stupid'  or  'it  is  clever,'  'it 
is  good '  or  '  it  is  bad '  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Have  you 
investigated  into  the  inner  significance  of  the  action  ?  Have 
you  traced  its  causes,  divined  its  inevitability  ?  If  you  had, 
you  would  not  be  so  ready  to  pass  judgment ! "  He  revolts 
against  the  pedantry  of  the  ambassador  who  cavils  at  the 
style  of  his  secretary's  despatches,  he  wishes  misfortune  may 
befall  the  theological  blue-stocking  who  has  cut  down  the 
pretty  hazels  in  the  rectory  garden,  and  he  is  unreasonably 
embittered  by  the  arrogance  of  antiquated  erudition,  by  all 
lifeless,  solemn  ceremonial,  and  by  the  claims  which  those 
of  a  certain  rank  in  society  make  on  the  submission  and 
obedience  of  their  inferiors. 

He  seeks  refuge  with  children,  who  "  of  all  things  upon 
earth  are  nearest  to  his  heart,"  and  with  uncultured  souls, 
whose  genuine  feelings  and  genuine  passions  give  them  a 
beauty  in  his  eyes  which  nothing  can  surpass.  Watching 
the  girls  fetch  water  from  the  well  reminds  him  of  patriarchal 
times,  of  Rebecca  and  Eleazer,  and  when  he  cooks  his  own 
green  peas  he  lives  in  thought  in  those  Homeric  days  when 
Penelope's  haughty  suitors  killed  and  prepared  their  own 
food.     Nature  enchants  and  captivates  him.     If  he  is  not 
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a  Christian,  if,  as  he  expresses  it,  he  is  not  one  of  those  who 
have  been  given  to  the  Son — something  in  his  heart  telling 
him  that  the  Father  has  reserved  him  for  Himself — it  is  be- 
cause to  him  that  Father  is  Nature  ;  Nature  is  his  God. 

Wherever  he  goes  in  society  he  offends  against  its  cold 
and  formal  regulations.  He  is  ejected  in  the  most  insulting 
manner  from  an  aristocratic  gathering ;  he,  the  plebeian, 
all  unwitting  of  offence,  having  remained  in  his  chief's 
drawing-room  after  the  arrival  of  distinguished  guests. 
Himself  ardently,  hopelessly  in  love,  he  does  what  he  can 
to  save  an  unfortunate  youth  whom  an  unconquerable  and 
not  unrequited  passion  has  driven  to  offer  violence  and 
to  murder  a  rival.  Werther's  petition  is  not  only  rejected 
by  the  representatives  of  the  law,  but  he  is  himself  com- 
pelled by  the  law  to  bear  witness  against  the  man  he  would 
so  willingly  shield  and  save. 

All  this,  however,  is  mere  minor  detail.  The  woman 
he  loves,  and  whom  he  could  so  easily  have  won,  had  no 
plighted  word  stood  between  them,  becomes  the  wife  of 
another ;  this  is  the  shock  that  breaks  his  heart. 

This  book  represents  the  full  heart,  right  or  wrong,  in 
collision  with  the  conventions  of  everyday  life,  its  craving  for 
infinity,  for  liberty,  which  makes  life  seem  a  prison  and  all 
society's  partition  walls  seem  prison  walls.  "  All  that  society 
does,"  says  Werther,  "  is  to  paint  them  for  each  individual 
with  fair  perspectives  opening  to  a  wide  horizon.  The  walls 
themselves  are  never  broken  down."  Hence  this  dashing 
of  the  head  against  the  wall,  these  long  sobs,  this  deep 
despair  which  nothing  but  a  bullet  through  the  heart  can 
still.  On  the  occasion  of  their  meeting,  Napoleon  reproached 
Goethe  for  having  mixed  up  the  love-story  with  the  revolt 
against  society ;  the  reproach  was  unreasonable,  for  the 
two  are  indissolubly  connected  ;  it  is  only  together  that 
they  express  the  idea  of  the  book. 

Unlike  La  Nouvelle  Helmse,  Werther  is  no  glorification  of 
the  triumph  of  virtue  and  deistic  piety  over  natural  instincts 
and  passions  ;  it  represents  passion  running  its  predestined 
course.  In  this  tragedy  of  the  human  heart,  the  law-defying 
being  and  the  lawless  passion  meet  their  inevitable  doom. 
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The  termination  to  the  story,  however,  was  not  of  Goethe's 
invention ;  he  made  use  of  a  manuscript  describing  the  death 
of  young  Jerusalem  {vide  Kestner's  book  on  Goethe  and  Lotte). 
In  its  last  lines  he  only  altered  a  single  word,  as  being  too 
vulgar.  The  manuscript  runs,  "  Barbiergesellen  trugen  ihn  "  ; 
in  the  book  we  read,  "  Handwerker  trugen  ihn,  kein  Geist- 
licher  hat  ihn  begleitet."  This  sentence  in  its  cutting  brevity 
intimates  that  a  life  is  at  an  end,  that  a  human  being  at  war 
with  himself  and  society,  mortally  wounded  in  his  deepest 
sympathies,  has  succumbed.  Mechanics  bore  him  to  the 
grave,  middle-class  society  held  pharisaically  aloof;  no  priest 
accompanied  him,  for  he  was  a  suicide,  and  had  defied  the 
laws  of  religion;  but  he  had  loved  the  people  and  had  asso- 
ciated with  the  uncultured,  so  they  followed  him  to  the 
grave. 

It  is  well  known  to  what  an  outburst  of  sentimental 
literature  this  work  gave  rise  ;  how  its  passionate  emotion 
turned  into  heavy  sentimentality,  as  in  the  case  of  Clauren, 
Lafontaine,  and  Rahbek,  the  Dane,  or  was  diluted  into 
sickly  platonism,  as  in  Ingemann's  feeble  imitation,  Vomers 
Vandringer.  But  Werther  was  not  responsible  for  all  this  ; 
absorption  in  feeling  and  emotions  is  only  one  feature  of 
the  book.  There  wells  forth  from  the  very  midst  of  this 
absorption  such  a  healthy  love  of  nature  and  of  life,  such 
a  hearty,  revolutionary  ire  at  conventional  society,  its  pre- 
judices, its  compulsory  regulations,  its  terror  of  genius, 
whose  stream  might  possibly  overflow  its  banks  and  flood 
the  "  tulip  beds  and  kitchen-gardens,"  that  the  main  impres- 
sion which  the  work  leaves  on  our  minds  is  that  of  the 
impulse  towards  originality  and  poetry  which  it  depicts, 
arouses,  and  satisfies. 

What  an  advance  we  have  here  upon  La  Nouvelle  Hdoise  ! 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  far  deeper  and  purer  feeling 
for  nature  than  in  Rousseau.  The  additional  fact,  that 
scenery  is  looked  at  from  a  new  point  of  view,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  literary  event  which  occurred 
in  1762,  and  made  a  great  impression  ;  namely,  the 
publication  of  Ossian.  The  Scottish  bard  so  melted  even 
Napoleon's  hard  heart  that  he  much  preferred  him  to  Homer. 
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At  this  time  the  authenticity  of  Ossian  had  not  been  called  in 
question  ;  at  a  later  period  men  turned  from  these  poems 
with  the  pique  which  people  who  have  been  raving  about 
the  singing  of  a  nightingale  would  show  if  they  discovered 
that  some  rascal  hidden  among  the  bushes  had  been  im- 
posing on  them.  In  the  hearts  of  his  contemporaries, 
Macpherson  succeeded  in  supplanting  Homer.  Among 
others  he  influenced  Goethe,  which  accounts  for  our  finding 
the  healthy  Homeric  view  of  nature  which  prevails  in  the 
first  half  of  Werther,  superseded  in  the  second  by  the  Ossianic 
mist  pictures  which  harmonise  with  the  increasing  morbidity, 
restlessness,  and  lyrical  passion  of  the  tale. 

Rousseau's  chief  female  figure  is  drawn  with  uncertain 
touch.  Like  most  French  heroines,  she  is  wanting  in 
womanly  simplicity.  In  genuineness  and  sincerity  of  pas- 
sion she  falls  far  short  of  her  namesake,  the  real  H61oise, 
whose  every  word  comes  from  the  heart.  Julie's  utterances 
are  cold  ;  she  perpetually  relapses  into  lectures  on  Virtue 
and  the  Supreme  Being.  She  makes  such  observations  as 
the  following :  "  To  such  a  degree  are  all  human  affairs 
naught,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  being  which  exists 
by  itself,  there  is  no  beauty  except  in  that  which  is  not." 
She  means  in  our  illusions.  Julie  dissects  feelings,  and  reasons 
in  high-flown  language.  In  contrast  with  her  how  naive 
and  natural  is  the  vigorous  Charlotte !  Think  of  the  latter, 
for  instance,  in  the  famous  scene  where  she  is  cutting 
bread  and  butter  for  her  little  sisters  and  brothers.  If  she 
offends  it  is  not  by  declamation,  but  by  a  touch  of  senti- 
mentality, as,  for  instance,  in  the  scene  where  her  thoughts 
and  Werther's  meet,  when,  looking  out  into  the  rain  through 
the  wet  window-pane,  she  utters  the  word  :  "  Klopstock  ! " 

From  St.  Preux  to  Werther  the  advance  is  equally  great. 
In  the  former  there  was,  as  his  name  implies,  some  reminis- 
cence of  the  ideal  knight.  It  is  Goethe,  the  poet  of  the 
modern  era,  who  finally  disposes  of  this  ideal.  In  his  heroes, 
physical  courage,  which  never  fails  in  its  effect  on  naive 
readers,  is  almost  too  much  ignored.  It  is  so  in  the  case 
of  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Faust.  And  Werther  too  is  no 
knight,  but  a  thinking  and  feeling  microcosm.     From  his 
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limited  point  in  space  he  embraces  the  whole  of  existence, 
and  the  trouble  in  his  soul  is  the  trouble  which  heralds 
and  accompanies  the  birth  of  a  new  era.  His  most  endur- 
ing mood  is  one  of  limitless  longing.  He  belongs  to  an 
age  of  anticipation  and  inauguration,  not  to  one  of  abandon- 
ment and  despair.  We  shall  see  his  antithesis  in  Chateau- 
briand's Rend.  The  main  source  of  Werther's  unhappiness 
is  to  be  found  in  the  disparity  between  the  limitations  of 
society  and  the  infinity  of  the  heart.  In  early  days  the  heroes 
of  literature  were  kings  and  princes;  their  worldly  position 
harmonised  with  their  spiritual  greatness ;  the  contrast 
between  desire  and  power  was  unknown.  And  even  after 
literature  had  widened  its  bounds,  it  still  admitted  only  those 
whose  birth  and  wealth  raised  them  above  the  low  toils 
and  troubles  of  life.  In  Wilhelm  Meister  Goethe  indicates 
the  cause.  "O  thrice  happy,"  he  cries,  "are  they  who 
are  placed  by  birth  on  the  heights  of  humanity,  and  who 
have  never  dwelt  in,  have  never  even  travelled  through,  the 
valley  of  humiliation  in  which  so  many  an  honest  soul  spends 
a  miserable  life.  They  have  scarcely  entered  existence  before 
they  step  on  board  a  ship  to  take  the  great  common 
journey  ;  they  profit  by  every  favourable  breath  of  wind, 
while  the  others,  left  to  their  own  resources,  swim  painfully 
after,  deriving  but  small  benefit  from  the  favouring  breeze, 
and  often  sink  when  their  strength  is  exhausted  to  a  miserable 
death  beneath  the  waves."  Here  we  have  one  of  the  blessings 
of  life,  namely,  wealth,  praised  in  eloquent  terms,  and  what 
may  be  said  of  wealth,  the  lowest  in  order  of  life's  outward 
advantages,  may  be  said  with  still  more  reason  of  all  the 
other  external  forms  of  happiness  and  power. 

It  is  at  the  change  of  the  century  that  we  first  come 
upon  this  strange  incongruity,  a  personality  who  is  a  sort 
of  god  and  ruler  in  the  spiritual  world,  whose  capacity  of 
feeling  is  such  that  by  means  of  it  he  draws  into  his  own 
life  the  whole  life  of  the  universe,  the  demand  of  whose  heart 
is  a  demand  for  omnipotence  (for  omnipotence  he  must 
have  in  order  to  transform  the  cold,  hard  world  into  a  world 
after  his  own  heart),  and  who,  along  with  all  this,  is — what  ? 
A  Secretary  of  Legation,  perhaps,  like  Werther,  with  a  few 
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hundred  thalers  a  year,  a  man  who  is  so  needy  that  he  is 
glad  when  the  Hereditary  Prince  makes  him  a  present  of 
twenty-five  ducats,  who  is  confined  half  the  day  to  his 
office,  who  is  debarred  from  all  except  bourgeois  society, 
and  looks  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  desires  of  happiness  in 
the  possession  of  a  girl  who  is  carried  off  from  under  his 
/nose  by  a  commonplace  prig.  Would  he  cultivate  a  talent, 
there  are  obstacles  in  his  way;  would  he  gratify  a  desire, 
some  conventional  rule  restrains  him  ;  in  his  longing  to 
follow  his  ardent  impulses,  to  quench  his  burning  spiritual 
thirst,  he  passionately  stretches  out  his  hands,  but  society 
peremptorily  says :  No.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  great 
and  terrible  discord  between  the  individual  and  the 
general  condition  of  things,  between  heart  and  reason, 
between  the  laws  of  passion  and  those  of  society.  The 
impression  that  this  was  so  had  taken  deep  hold  of  that 
generation.  It  appeared  to  them  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  great  machinery  of  existence,  and  that  it 
would  soon  collapse.  Nor  was  it  long  before  they  heard 
the  crash,  before  that  time  came  when  all  barriers  were 
broken  down  and  all  forms  done  away  with  ;  when  the 
established  order  was  overthrown  and  distinctions  of  class 
suddenly  disappeared  ;  when  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
smoke  of  gunpowder  and  the  notes  of  the  "Marseillaise"; 
when  the  ancient  boundaries  of  kingdoms  were  changed  and 
re-changed,  kings  were  dethroned  and  beheaded,  and  the 
religion  of  a  thousand  years  was  abolished ;  when  a  Corsican 
lieutenant  of  artillery  proclaimed  himself  the  heir  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  declared  all  careers  open  to  the  man  of  talent, 
the  son  of  a  French  innkeeper  ascended  the  throne  of 
Naples,  and  a  quondam  grenadier  grasped  the  sceptres  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

It  is  the  longing  and  the  vague  unrest  of  anticipation 
that  distinguish  Werther.  A  revolution  lies  between  him 
and  the  next  great  type,  the  Frenchman,  Rend.  In  Rend  the 
poetry  of  prophecy  is  superseded  by  that  of  disillusionment. 
In  place  of  pre-revolutionary  discontent  we  have  anti-revo- 
lutionary dissatisfaction.  All  those  great  changes  had  been 
powerless   to   bring   man's   actual   condition   into  harmony 
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with  the  cravings  of  his  spirit.  The  struggle  for  the  human 
rights  of  the  individual  appeared  to  have  resulted  solely  in  a 
new  tyranny.  Once  again  we  meet  the  young  man  of  the 
age  in  literature.  How  changed  he  is  !  The  fresh  colour 
has  gone  from  his  cheek,  the  ingenuousness  from  his  mind ; 
his  forehead  is  lined,  his  life  is  empty,  his  hand  is  clenched. 
Expelled  from  a  society  which  he  anathematises  because  he  can 
find  no  place  in  it,  he  roams  through  a  new  world,  through 
primeval  forests  inhabited  by  savage  tribes.  A  new  element, 
not  to  be  found  in  Werther,  has  entered  into  his  soul — the 
element  of  melancholy.  Werther  declares  again  and  again 
that  nothing  is  so  obnoxious  to  him  as  ill-humour  and 
despondency  ;  he  is  unhappy,  but  never  melancholy.  Rend, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  lost  in  an  idle  grief  which  he  is  unable 
to  control.  He  is  heavy-hearted  and  misanthropical.  He 
is  a  transition  figure,  standing  midway  between  Goethe's 
Werther  and  Byron's  Giaour  and  Corsair. 


IV 

RENE 

Chateaubriand  was  not,  like  Goethe,  a  man  of  peace. 
A  star  of  destruction  stood  above  his  cradle  ;  he  was  born 
in  the  same  year  as  Napoleon,  and  the  cruel  and  dark 
spirit  of  that  age  of  the  sword  is  apparent  in  his  writings, 
and  imparts  to  them  a  peculiar,  wild  poetry. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  has  he  really  anything  at  all  in 
common  with  Goethe  and  Rousseau  ?  Did  he  actually  learn 
anything  from  them  ?  I  regard  it  as  certain  that  not  only 
he  but  the  whole  age  was  moulded  by  the  books  we  have 
just  criticised.  A  species  of  proof  can  be  adduced.  When 
Chateaubriand  reproaches  Byron  for  never  mentioning  his 
name,  for  ignoring  all  that  Childe  Harold  owes  to  Ren6,  he 
emphasises  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  with  himself,  that  he  will 
never  deny  the  influence  which  Ossian,  Werther,  and  St.  Preux 
have  exercised  upon  his  mind.  Again,  describing  Napoleon's 
Egyptian  campaign,  he  writes  :  "  The  library  he  carried  with 
him  contained  Ossian,  Werther,  La  Nouvelle  He'lo'ise,  and  the  Old 
Testament ;  sufificient  indication  of  the  chaos  reigning  in  his 
brain.  He  mixed  realistic  thought  with  romantic  feeling, 
systems  with  dreams,  serious  studies  with  fantasies,  and 
wisdom  with  madness.  It  was  out  of  the  heterogeneous 
productions  of  this  century  that  he  fashioned  the  empire."  ^ 
I  give  this  pronouncement  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  so  much 
is  clear,  that  if  Rousseau's  Helmse,  Goethe's  Werther,  and 
Ossian's  poems  were  so  much  in  the  air  that  they  seemed  to  a 
contemporary  to  be  important  factors  in  the  creation  of  the 
empire,  they  must  indubitably  have  had  part  arid  lot  in  the 
epoch-making  literary  works  which  appeared  at  the  same 
period. 

Comparing  Chateaubriand's  talent  with  the  contempo- 
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rary  genius  of  Napoleon,  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  new 
century  had  concentrated  all  its  energy  and  spirit  of  enter- 
prise in  its  great  general  and  conqueror,  leaving  none  to 
spare  for  the  young  contemporaries  who  did  not  follow  him 
on  his  warlike  path.  The  procession  of  men  of  action  and 
warriors  passes  them  by  and  leaves  them  standing  irresolute 
and  dissatisfied. 

Rend  is  supposed  to  live  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV.,  but 
the  description  given  of  that  period  would  apply  equally  well 
to  the  time  of  Chateaubriand's  youth.  It  was,  says  Ren6,  a 
time  when  people  had  relapsed  from  the  reverence  for  re- 
ligion and  the  austere  morality  which  had  hitherto  prevailed, 
into  a  condition  of  impiety  and  corruption,  when  genius 
had  degenerated  into  mere  nimbleness  of  wit,  and  the  serious 
and  right-minded  felt  ill  at  ease  and  lonely.  All  this  applies 
very  accurately  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  it 
would  be  seen  by  Chateaubriand. 

In  Atala  Chactas  had  told  Rend  the  story  of  his  life  ;  now 
Rend  in  return  relates  his  past  history  to  Chactas.  He 
describes  his  childhood  in  the  old  manor-house  of  the  remote 
province,  he  tells  how  ill  at  ease  and  repressed  he  felt  in  the 
presence  of  his  father,  and  how  he  was  only  happy  in  the 
society  of  his  sister  Amdlie.  Brother  and  sister,  both  by 
nature  melancholy,  and  both  poetically  inclined,  are  early 
left  orphans  and  obliged  to  quit  their  home.  Rend's  great 
longing  is  for  the  peace  of  the  cloister ;  but  he  is  change- 
able in  his  longings  ;  they  presently  take  the  form  of  a  desire 
to  travel.  This  desire  he  gratifies.  He  finds  food  for  his 
melancholy  among  the  ruins  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
discovers  as  much  forgetfulness  of  the  dead  among  living 
peoples  as  upon  the  soil  of  past  nations  ;  the  workmen 
whom  he  questions  in  the  streets  of  London  know  nothing 
of  that  Charles  the  Second  at  the  foot  of  whose  statue 
they  stand.  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  fame?  He 
travels  to  Scotland  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of 
Morven,  and  finds  herds  of  cattle  grazing  on  the  spots  where 
Ossian  sang  and  Fingal  conquered.  He  returns  to  Italy  and 
studies  its  monuments  of  art,  but  finds  that  for  all  his  pains 
he  has  learned  nothing.     Past  and  Present  are  two  incom- 
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plete  statues  ;  the  one  has  been  dug  up  from  the  earth  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  the  other  stands  unfinished,  and  can  only 
be  completed  by  the  Future.  Nature  has  as  little  power  as 
history  to  soothe  his  disordered  soul.  He  climbs  Mount  Etna, 
and,  standing  on  its  summit,  sees  on  one  side  the  sun  rise 
above  the  horizon,  with  the  whole  of  Sicily  spread  out  far 
beneath,  surrounded  by  the  great  sea,  and  looking  so  small 
that  its  rivers  resemble  the  lines  on  a  map  ;  on  the  other  side 
he  looks  down  into  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  with  itsburning 
glow  and  its  black  smoke.  This  situation  he  considers  to 
be  exactly  typical  of  his  own  character  and  life.  "  All  my 
life  long,"  he  says,  "  I  have  had  a  widespread  and  yet  insig- 
nificantly small  world  before  my  eyes,  and  at  my  side  a 
yawning  abyss." 

So  volcanic  and  pretentious  a  nature  was,  naturally,  out 
of  place  in  the  land  that  had  given  it  birth.  It  is  in  vain 
that  Chateaubriand  attempts  to  conform  in  his  modes  of 
expression  to  the  standards  of  that  society  to  which  he  con- 
siders himself,  spiritually,  infinitely  superior  ;  he  is  invariably 
treated  and  spoken  of  as  an  esprit  romanesque  for  whom  life 
has  no  use.  Here  we  come  for  the  first  time  on  the  term 
which  in  a  slightly  different  form  was  to  become  so  familiar 
in  France  as  the  denomination  of  a  whole  school.  There  is, 
undoubtedly,  something  of  the  Romanticist  before  the  days 
of  Romanticism  in  this  mysterious  suffering,  which  is  so 
conscious  of  being  interesting.  From  all  these  'half-forgotten 
memories  of  vanished  grandeur,  all  these  impressions  of  the 
vanity  of  name  and  fame,  these  transports  of  indignation  at 
the  baseness  and  littleness  of  mankind,  Ren6  has  distilled  an 
obstinate  conviction  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  happiness, 
and  a  persuasion  of  the  weariness  and  emptiness  of  life  even 
while  he  feels  its  healthy  glow  tingling  in  his  veins.  His 
favourite  expressions  are :  "  La  folic  de  croire  au  bonheur  ; 
dugout  de  la  vie ;  profond  sentiment  d'ennui,"  &c. 

In  all  this  misery,  the  thought  of  his  sister  is  his  only 
solace,  but  on  his  return  to  France  he  notices  with  surprise 
and  grief  that  she  avoids  him  ;  she  repeatedly  declares  that 
she  is  unable  to  meet  him,  and  has  apparently  forgotten  all  his 
love  for  her.     Once  only,  when  she  divines  that  he  is  con- 
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templating  suicide,  does  she  draw  near  to  him  again  for  a 
moment.  He  has  already  added  this  coldness  of  his  beloved 
sister  to  the  list  of  his  bitter  experiences  of  the  faithlessness  of 
mankind,  when  news  of  her  intention  of  entering  a  convent 
makes  him  hasten  to  her.  He  arrives  just  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  dreary  ceremony,  to  see  Am^lie's  hair  fall  under 
the  scissors,  and  to  kneel  by  her  side,  while  she,  as  the 
ceremony  prescribes,  lies  prostrate  like  a  corpse  on  the 
marble  floor  of  the  church.  He  hears  her  murmur  a  prayer 
for  forgiveness  for  the  "  criminal  passion  she  has  felt  for  her 
brother,"  and,  grasping  the  reason  of  his  sister's  conduct 
towards  him,  falls  in  a  swoon.  As  soon  as  he  recovers 
consciousness  he  determines  to  leave  Europe  and  travel  to 
the  New  World.  The  night  he  quits  the  French  coast  a 
terrible  storm  rages.  "  Did  Heaven,"  he  asks,  "  mean  to 
warn  me  that  tempests  must  always  attend  my  steps  ?  "  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  to  Chateaubriand  Rent's  career  was  as 
unimaginable  without  an  accompaniment  of  thunder  and 
lightning  as  Atala's  love  tale  had  been. 

We  have  here  an  exceptional  character  encountering  an 
exceptional  destiny.  And  it  is  from  this  character  that  the 
melancholy  and  misanthropy  of  the  new  literature  may  be 
said  to  emanate.  This  melancholy  and  this  misanthropy  differ 
from  any  previously  known.  Molifere's  Alceste,  for  instance, 
the  finest  and  most  profound  of  his  masculine  characters, 
is  only  misanthropical  in  so  far  that  he  is  troubled  to  the 
depths  of  his  being  by  the  meanness,  the  servility,  the 
frivolous  or  cowardly  duplicity  which  prevail  at  a  corrupt 
and  worldly  court ;  but  he  is  not  melancholy,  there  is 
nothing  morbid  in  his  temperament,  he  does  not  bear  the 
mark  of  Cain  upon  his  brow. 

The  melancholy  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  disease  ;  and  it  is  not  a  disease  which 
attacks  a  single  individual  or  a  single  nation  only,  it  is  an 
epidemic  which  spreads  from  people  to  people,  in  the 
manner  of  those  religious  manias  which  so  often  spread 
over  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Rent's  is  merely  the  first 
and  most  marked  case  of  the  disease  in  the  form  in  which  it 
attacked  the  most  gifted  intellects. 
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Ren6  bears  that  mark  of  Cain  already  alluded  to,  which 
is,  withal,  the  mark  of  the  ruler.  The  seal  of  genius, 
invisible  to  himself,  has  been  set  on  his  brow.  Behind  the 
mournful  self-accusations  of  which  his  confession  consists, 
lies  the  proud  feeling  of  superiority  which  filled  the  writer's 
breast.  If  we  read  Chateaubriand's  Me'moires  attentively, 
we  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  fiction  of  Am61ie's 
love  for  Rend  veils  a  kind  of  confession,  an  admission  of 
the  passionate  love  his  sister  Lucile  cherished  for  her  re- 
markable brother.  How  much  in  the  way  of  confession 
may  not  the  remainder  of  the  book  contain  ? 

Rent's  sufferings  are  the  birth-throes  of  genius  in  the 
modern  soul.  He  is  the  moment  in  which  the  chosen 
spirit,  like  the  Hebrew  prophet  of  old,  hears  the  voice  that 
calls  him,  and  timidly  draws  back,  shrinking  despairingly 
from  the  task,  and  saying :  "  Choose  not  me,  O  Lord  j 
choose  another,  my  brother ;  I  am  too  weak,  too  slow  of 
speech."  Rend  is  this  first  stage,  the  stage  of  unrest,  of 
election.  The  chosen  waits  to  see  another  follow  the  call ;  he 
looks  around  but  sees  none  arise,  and  the  voice  continues  to 
call.  He  sees  all  that  he  loathes  and  scorns  triumph,  and  all 
that  worsted  for  which  he  would  so  willingly  sacrifice  every- 
thing if  another  would  but  lead  the  way.  With  amazement 
and  dread  he  realises  that  there  is  not  one  who  feels  as  he 
does  ;  he  wanders  about  seeking  a  leader  and  finding  none, 
until  at  last  the  certainty  is  borne  in  upon  him  that,  as  none 
appears,  as  he  can  discover  no  helper,  no  guide,  it  must 
be  because  it  is  he  himself  who  is  destined  to  be  the  guide 
and  support  of  weaker  souls.  At  last  he  follows  the  call  ;  he 
sees  that  the  time  for  dreaming  and  doubting  is  past,  that 
the  time  to  act  has  come.  The  crisis  leaves  him,  not,  like 
Werther,  prepared  to  commit  suicide,  but  with  a  firm  resolve 
and  a  higher  opinion  of  himself.  Genius,  however,  is  always 
a  curse  as  well  as  a  blessing.  Even  the  greatest  and  most 
harmoniously  constituted  natures  have,  all  their  lives,  been 
aware  of  the  curse  it  carries  with  it.  In  Rend,  Chateau- 
briand has  shown  us  the  curse  alone.  His  own  nature  and 
the  position  in  which  he  stood  to  the  ideas  of  his  time 
caused  genius,  as  he  knew  it,  to  seem  merely  a  source  of 
VOL.  I.  C 
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lonely  suffering,  or  of  wild,  egotistical  pleasure,  marred  by 
the  feeling  of  its  emptiness  and  worthlessness. 

Chateaubriand,  the  inaugurator  of  the  religious  reaction 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  himself  possessed  no  faith,  no 
enthusiasm,  no  real  devotion  to  an  idea.  The  ideas  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  beginning  to  suffer  an  eclipse,  to 
look  like  fallacies;  the  great  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  had 
not  as  yet  taken  scientific  shape,  and,  placed  and  constituted 
as  he  was,  Chateaubriand  was  incapable  of  anticipating  them. 
Hence  he  became  the  leader  of  the  reaction,  the  champion 
of  Catholicism  and  the  Bourbons.  With  the  genius's  instinc- 
tive inclination  to  seize  on  the  great  principle  of  the  new  age, 
but  without  the  genius's  infallible  prevision  of  its  real  nature 
and  faith  in  its  final  victory,  he  took  hold  of  the  ideas  which 
a  temporary  revulsion  in  men's  mood  and  sympathies  had 
brought  to  light,  and  championed  them  with  obstinacy,  with 
magnificent  but  often  hollow  eloquence,  with  great  talent  but 
without  warmth,  without  that  conviction  which  permeates 
the  whole  individual  and  makes  of  him  the  enthusiastic,  in- 
defatigable organ  of  the  idea.  Whilst  Voltaire,  with  all  his 
restlessness  and  all  his  faults,  sustained  his  life's  battle  freshly, 
unweariedly,  and  invincibly  to  the  last,  because  he  never  for 
a  moment  wavered  in  his  faith  in  his  ideals,  Chateaubriand 
was  consumed  by  ennui,  incredulity,  and  cynicism.  In  one 
direction  only,  namely  as  a  poet,  and  more  especially  a 
colourist,  did  he  break  new  ground ;  and  hence  it  was  only 
his  youthful  poetical  efforts  that  satisfied  and  inwardly  re- 
warded him.  But  of  all  his  creations,  Ren6,  the  picture  of 
the  intellectual  type  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  was  the 
most  successful. 

A  genius  of  Rent's  type  may  employ  religious  phraseo- 
logy, but  he  never  truly  merges  himself  in  a  higher  being ; 
his  melancholy  in  its  inmost  essence  is  only  the  egoist's  un- 
satisfied craving  for  enjoyment.  As  a  genius  Ren6  knows 
that  the  Deity  is  with  and  within  him,  and  he  can  scarcely 
distinguish  between  himself  and  the  Deity.  He  feels  that 
his  thought  and  his  words  are  inspired,  and  where  is  the 
boundary  between  that  which  is  of  him  and  that  which  is 
not  of  him  ?     He  demands  everything — the  homage  of  the 
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public,  the  love  of  women,  all  the  laurels  and  roses  of  life 
— and  it  never  occurs  to  him  th^t  he  is  in  duty  bound  to 
make  any  return.  He  accepts  love  without  loving  again. 
Is  not  his  a  privileged  nature  ?  is  not  he  a  prophet  hasten- 
ing through  life  like  a  fugitive,  a  fleeting  fire  which  illumi- 
nates, consumes,  and  vanishes  ? 

In  these  traits  the  author  has  simply  described  his  own 
nature.  Chateaubriand's  M^moires  contain,  especially  in  their 
silences,  sufficient  witness  to  the  studied  coldness  with  which 
he  accepted  love  and  admiration.  Some  of  his  private  letters 
to  which  Sainte-Beuve  had  access  show  with  what  icy  egotism 
he  at  times  attempted  to  enveigle  with  promises  of  a  con- 
suming passion.  Even  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  he  wrote  to 
a  young  lady  from  whom  he  was  soliciting  a  rendezvous 
in  Switzerland:  "My  life  is  merely  an  incident;  of  that 
incident  take  the  passion,  the  perturbation  and  the  suffer- 
ing ;  I  shall  give  you  more  of  these  in  one  day  than  others 
in  long  years."  One  looks  back  and  remembers  the  touch- 
ing tenderness  shown  by  Voltaire  to  his  Emilie  even  after 
he  knew  that  he  was  being  grossly  deceived  by  her,  and 
the  so-called  Lucifer  of  the  last  century  seems  as  innocent 
as  a  child  in  comparison. 

The  picture  of  Ren6  was  not  finished  in  the  book  which 
bears  his  name ;  he  plays  an  important  part  in  Les  Natchez, 
a  romance  written  about  the  same  time,  but  published 
later.  His  behaviour  in  it  completes  the  portrayal  of  the 
character.  Conforming  to  Indian  custom,  he  takes  to  himself 
a  wife,  Celuta,  who  is  passionately  devoted  to  him.  But  it 
goes  without  saying  that  life  with  her  does  not  heal  the 
wounds  of  his  heart.  "  Ren 6,"  we  read,"  had  longed  for  an 
uninhabited  country,  a  wife,  and  liberty ;  he  had  got  what 
he  longed  for,  but  something  marred  his  enjoyment  of  it. 
He  would  have  blessed  the  hand  that  at  one  blow  freed  him 
from  his  past  suffering  and  present  felicity,  if  felicity  indeed  it 
were.  He  tried  to  realise  his  old  dreams.  What  woman 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  Celuta  ?  He  carried  her  into 
the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  strove  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sion of  his  freedom  by  exchanging  one  lonely  dwelling-place 
for  another,  but  whether  he  pressed  his  young  wife  to  his 
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heart  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  or  high  on  the  mountain- 
top,  he  did  not  experience  the  happiness  he  had  hoped  for. 
The  vacuum  that  had  formed  deep  down  in  his  soul  could 
not  be  filled.  A  divine  judgment  had  fallen  upon  Ren6 — 
which  is  the  explanation  both  of  his  suffering  and  his  genius. 
He  troubled  by  his  presence  ;  passion  emanated  from  him 
but  could  not  enter  into  him  j  he  weighed  heavy  on  the 
earth  over  which  he  impatiently  wandered,  and  which  bore 
him  against  his  will."  Such  is  the  author's  description  of 
Ren6  as  the  married  man. 

These  experiments  of  the  hero  with  his  young  bride, 
these  attempts  to  enhance  the  attraction  of  her  love  by  the 
added  zest  of  peculiar  natural  surroundings,  are  extremely 
characteristic.  But  it  is  all  in  vain  !  The  unnatural  passion 
he  had  once  inspired,  and  to  which  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
unnatural,  and,  according  to  human  laws,  criminal,  communi- 
cated a  strength  and  a  fire  which  harmonised  with  the  fiery 
strength  of  his  own  nature,  has  half  infected  him,  has,  in  any 
case,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  love  again.  In  his 
very  remarkable  farewell  letter  to  Celuta  he  says  that  it  is  this 
misfortune  which  has  made  him  what  he  is  ;  he  has  been 
loved,  too  deeply  loved,  and  that  mysterious  passion  has  sealed 
the  fountains  of  his  being  although  it  has  not  dried  them 
up.  "  All  love,"  he  says,  "  became  a  horror  to  me.  I  had 
the  image  of  a  woman  before  my  eyes  whom  none  could 
approach.  Although  consumed  by  passion  in  my  inmost 
soul,  I  have  been  in  some  inexplicable  fashion  frozen  by 
the  hand  of  misfortune.  .  .  ."  "  There  are,"  he  continues, 
"  some  existences  so  miserable  that  they  seem  an  accusation 
against  Providence,  and  should  surely  cure  any  one  of  the 
mania  for  life." 

Even  the  innate  desire  to  live,  the  deeply-rooted  natural 
love  of  life  itself,  is  scorned  by  him  half  affectedly,  half 
weariedly,  as  a  mania,  and  is  supplanted  by  a  wild  Satanic 
lust  of  destruction.  "I  take  it,"  he  continues  to  Celuta, 
"  that  Rent's  heart  now  lies  open  before  you.  Do  you  see 
what  a  strange  world  it  is  ?  Flames  issue  from  it,  which  lack 
nourishment,  and  which  could  consume  creation  without 
being  satiated,  yea,  could  even  consume  thee  1 " 
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In  the  next  breath  he  is  religious  again,  humble  again, 
trembling  at  God's  wrath.  In  the  solitude  he  hears  the 
Almighty  cry  to  him  as  to  Cain  :  "  Rene  !  Ren6 !  what  hast 
thou  done  with  thy  sister  ? "  The  one  wrong  which  he 
accuses  himself  of  having  done  to  Celuta  is,  that  he  has 
united  her  destiny  with  his.  The  deepest  sorrow  this 
connection  has  caused  him  lies  in  the  fact  that  Celuta  has 
made  him  a  father  ;  it  is  with  a  species  of  horror  that  he 
sees  his  life  thus  extended  beyond  its  limits.  He  bids 
Celuta  burn  his  papers,  burn  the  hut  built  by  him  in  which 
they  have  lived,  and  return  home  to  her  brother.  He  wishes 
to  leave  no  traces  of  his  existence  upon  earth.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  would  fain  also  require  her,  after  the  manner 
of  Indian  widows,  to  lay  herself  upon  his  funeral  pile  ;  for 
the  same  species  of  jealousy  inspires  him  which  prompted 
many  a  mediaeval  knight  to  kill  his  favourite  horse.  This 
last  letter  to  his  wife  ends  with  the  following  characteristic 
farewell : — 

"  If  I  die,  Celuta,  you  may  after  my  death  unite  yourself 
with  a  more  tranquil  soul  than  mine.  But  do  not  believe 
that  you  can  accept  with  impunity  the  caresses  of  another 
man,  or  that  weaker  embraces  can  efface  those  of  Ren6 
from  your  soul.  I  have  pressed  you  to  my  heart  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert  and  in  the  hurricane  ;  the  day  when  I  bore  you 
across  the  stream,  it  was  in  my  mind  to  plunge  my  dagger 
into  your  heart  in  order  to  secure  that  heart's  happiness, 
and  to  punish  myself  for  having  given  you  this  happiness.  It 
is  thou,  O  supreme  Being,  the  source  of  love  and  happiness, 
it  is  thou  alone  who  hast  made  me  what  I  am,  and  only  thou 
canst  understand  me !  Oh,  why  did  I  not  fling  myself  into 
the  foaming  waters  of  the  torrent !  I  should  then  have 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  nature  with  all  my  energies  un- 
impaired. 

"  Yes,  Celuta,  if  you  lose  me  you  will  remain  a  widow. 
Who  else  could  surround  yt>u  with  the  flame  which  radiates 
from  me  even  when  I  do  not  love  ?  The  lonely  spots  to 
which  I  imparted  the  warmth  of  love,  would  seem  icy  cold  to 
you  by  the  side  of  another  mate.  What  would  you  seek  in 
the  shades  of  the  forest  ?     For  you  there  is  no  rapture,  no 
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intoxication,  no  delirium  left.  I  robbed  you  of  all  this  in 
giving  you  it  all,  or  rather  in  giving  nothing,  for  an  in- 
curable wound  burned  in  my  inmost  soul.  ...  I  am  weary 
of  life,  a  weariness  which  has  always  consumed  me.  I  am 
left  untouched  by  all  that  interests  other  men.  If  I  had 
been  a  shepherd  or  a  king,  what  should  I  have  done  with 
my  shepherd's  crook  or  my  crown  ?  Glory  and  genius, 
work  and  leisure,  prosperity  and  adversity,  would  weary  me 
alike.  I  have  found  society  and  nature  irksome  in  Europe 
as  in  America.  I  take  no  pleasure  in  my  virtue,  and  should 
feel  no  remorse  were  I  a  criminal.  I  would  that  I  had  never 
been  born,  or  that  I  were  eternally  forgotten."  ^ 

Thus  powerfully  was  the  dissonance  first  sounded  which 
was  afterwards  repeated  with  so  many  variations  by  the 
authors  of  the  "  Satanic  "  school.  Not  satisfied  with  depict- 
ing, with  a  sure  hand  and  in  the  grand  style,  a  self-idolatry 
bordering  upon  insanity,  Chateaubriand  throws  it  into  relief 
on  the  dark  background  of  a  sister's  guilty  passion.  So  im- 
pelled is  he  to  make  Ren6  irresistibly  seductive,  that  he  does 
not  rest  until  he  has  inspired  his  own  sister  with  an  unnatural 
love  for  him.  This  criminal  attachment  between  brother  and 
sister  was  a  subject  which  occupied  men's  minds  consider- 
ably at  that  time.  Not  many  years  previously,  Goethe,  in 
his  Wilhelm  Meister,  had  made  Mignon  the  fruit  of  a  sinister 
union  between  brother  and  sister  ;  and  both  Shelley  and 
Byron  treated  the  same  subject  in  Rosalind  and  Helen,  The 
Revolt  of  Islam,  Cain,  and  Manfred.  It  was  a  favourite  theory 
with  the  young  revolutionary  school  that  the  horror  of  incest 
between  brother  and  sister  was  merely  based  upon  prejudice. 

But  Rent's  melancholy  is  too  innate  and  profound  to  be 
caused  by  Amdie's  unhappy  passion  alone.  The  reader  feels 
all  the  time  that  this  passion  only  provides  an  occasion  for 
the  outburst  of  the  melancholy.  Rent's  despondency,  his 
egotism,  his  outward  coldness  and  suppressed  inward  fire, 
are  to  be  found  independently  of  this  external  cause  in  many 
of  the  gifted  authors  of  that  period,  and  in  a  number  of 

1  Les  Natchez.  Chateaubriand,  CEuvres  computes,  vol.  v.  pp.  353-463.  In  his 
Mimoires  the  author  has,  in  expressing  his  own  sentiments,  Unconsciously  repeated 
one  of  these  sentences.    It  has  already  been  quoted. 
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their  best-known  characters — Tieck's  William  Lovell,  Frederick 
Schlegel's  Julius,  Byron's  Corsair,  Kierkegaard's  Johannes  For- 
fereren,  and  Lermontov's  Hero  of  our  Own  Time,  They  consti- 
tute the  European  hall-mark  with  which  the  heroes  of  litera- 
ture are  stamped  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

But  what  marks  Rene  ■as,  being  more  especially  a  product  of 
the  nascent  reaction  is  the  aim  of  the  story — an  aim  which  it 
has  in  common  with  only  one  of  the  above-mentioned  works, 
Kierkegaard's /oAa«««/b?/6>-er««.  Forming  part  of  a  greater 
whole  which  has  a  distinctly  moral  and  religious  tendency, 
it  professes  to  be  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  warning 
against  the  mental  condition  it  portrays,  of  showing  the 
glory  and  the  indispensability  of  Christianity  as  a  refuge  for 
the  disordered  soul,  and  more  particularly  of  proving  by 
means  of  Am6lie's  example  that  the  re-establishment  of  con- 
vents is  imperative,  because  salvation  from  certain  errors  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  cloister.  The  pious  intention  of  the 
book  and  its  very  profane  matter  conflict  in  a  manner 
which  is  not  particularly  edifying.  But  this  too  is  a  typical 
trait  of  the  reaction  ;  we  find  it  again,  for  instance,  in  the 
first  parts  of  Kierkegaard's  Enten-Eller  and  Stadier.  The 
prevailing  tone  is  a  wild  longing  of  genius  for  enjoyment, 
which  satisfies  itself  by  mingling  the  idea  of  death  and 
destruction,  a  sort  of  Satanic  frenzy,  with  what  would  other- 
wise be  mild  and  natural  feelings  of  enjoyment  and  happi- 
ness. It  avails  little  that  this  work,  like  Atala,  has  an 
avowedly  Catholic,  even  clerical,  tendency  ;  its  undercur- 
rent is  anything  but  Christian,  is  not  even  religious. 

But  this  undercurrent,  however  impure  and  diluted  it 
may  be  in  the  individual  writer,  springs  from  a  spiritual 
condition  which  is  the  result  of  the  great  revolution  in 
men's  minds.  All  the  spiritual  maladies  which  make  their 
appearance  at  this  time  may  be  regarded  as  products  of  two 
great  events — the  emancipation  of  the  individual,  and  the 
emancipation  of  thought. 

The  individual  has  been  emancipated.  No  longer  satis- 
fied with  the  place  assigned  to  him,  no  longer  content  to 
follow  the  plough  across  his  father's  field,  the  young  man 
released  from  serfdom,  freed  from   villenage,  for  the  first 
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time  sees  the  whole  world  lie  open  before  him.  Everything 
seems  to  have  become  suddenly  possible  ;  the  word  impossible 
has  lost  its  meaning  now  that  the  drumstick  in  the  soldier's 
hand  may,  by  a  series  of  rapid  changes,  turn  into  a  marshal's 
baton  or  even  a  sceptre.  The  powers  of  the  individual,  how- 
ever, have  not  kept  pace  with  his  possibilities  ;  of  the  hundred 
thousand  to  whom  the  road  is  suddenly  thrown  open,  only 
one  can  reach  the  desired  goal,  and  who  is  to  assure  the 
individual  that  he  is  that  one  ?  Inordinate  desire  is  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  inordinate  melancholy.  Nor  is  it 
every  one,  without  exception,  that  can  take  part  in  the 
great  wild  race.  Those  who  for  some  reason  or  other 
feel  themselves  bound  up  with  the  old  order  of  things, 
and  the  finer,  less  thick-skinned  natures,  the  men  who  are 
rather  dreamers  than  workers,  find  that  they  are  excluded ; 
they  stand  aside  or  emigrate,  they  are  thrown  back  upon 
themselves,  and  their  self-communings  increase  their  self- 
centredness  and  thereby  augment  their  capacity  for  suffering. 
It  is  the  most  highly  developed  organisms  which  suffer 
most. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  collapse  of  the  old  order  releases  the 
individual  from  a  wholesome  pressure  which  has  kept  him 
within  certain  social  bounds  and  prevented  his  thinking  him- 
self of  too  much  importance.  Now  self-idolatry  is  possible, 
wherever  the  power  of  self-restraint  is  not  as  strong  as  the 
control  formerly  exercised  by  society.  And  at  the  same  time 
that  everything  has  become  possible,  it  seems  as  if  every- 
thing had  become  permissible.  All  the  power  which  the  in- 
dividual had  given  up,  had  voluntarily  transferred  to  his  God 
or  his  king,  he  now  reclaims.  Just  as  he  no  longer  raises 
his  hat  to  the  gilded  chariot  for  whose  gilding  he  himself 
has  paid,  so  he  no  longer  bows  to  any  prohibition  whose 
human  origin  he  can  plainly  discern.  To  all  such  he  has 
an  answer  ready,  an  answer  which  is  a  question,  a  terrible 
question,  one  that  is  the  beginning  of  all  human  knowledge 
and  all  human  freedom,  the  question  "  Why  ?  "  It  is  plain 
that  even  these  aberrations  of  fancy  upon  which  we  have 
just  dwelt,  these  excursions  into  the  domain  of  unnatural 
passions  and  unnatural  crimes,  are  only  a  symptom  ;  they 
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are  one   of   the   mistakes   made   in   the   great,   momentous 
struggle  of  the  individual  to  assert  himself. 

Thought  has  been  emancipated.  The  individual,  re- 
leased from  tutelage,  no  longer  feels  himself  part  of  a 
whole  ;  he  feels  himself  to  be  a  little  world  which  reflects, 
on  a  diminished  scale,  the  whole  of  the  great  world.  So 
many  individuals,  so  many  mirrors,  in  each  of  which  the 
universe  is  reflected.  But  though  thought  has  gradually 
acquired  courage  to  understand,  not  fragmentarily,  but  in 
this  universally  comprehensive  manner,  its  capacity  has  not 
grown  along  with  its  courage  ;  humanity  stumbles  on  in  the 
dark  as  before.  To  the  old  questions.  Why  is  man  born  ? 
Why  does  he  live  ?  To  what  end  does  it  all  lead  ?  the 
answer,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  seems  unsatisfying, 
discouraging,  a  pessimistic  answer.  In  times  gone  by  men 
had  been  born  into  a  distinct,  unquestioned  creed,  which 
provided  them  with  answers  believed  to  have  been  super- 
naturally  communicated,  full  of  comfort  and  promise.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  this  creed  having  been  abandoned, 
they  were  born  into  an  almost  equally  dogmatic,  at  any 
rate  equally  inspiring,  belief  in  the  saving  power  of  civilisa- 
tion and  enlightenment ;  they  lived  on  the  promises  of  the 
happiness  and  harmony  which  should  spread  over  the  earth 
when  the  doctrines  of  their  philosophers  were  universally 
accepted.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  this 
ground  of  confidence  also  was  undermined.  History  seemed 
to  teach  that  this  path  also  led  nowhere,  and  the  con- 
fusion in  men's  minds  was  like  the  confusion  of  an  army 
which  receives  contradictory  orders  in  the  midst  of  a  battle. 
The  standpoint  even  of  those  who  try  to  turn  thought 
back  into  the  old  religious  grooves  is  not  the  standpoint 
of  the  old  religion,  for  they  themselves  were  but  a  few  years 
ago  either  Voltaireans  or  adherents  of  Rousseau's  deism  ; 
their  new  piety  has  been  painfully  reasoned  out  and 
struggled  for.  This  explains  the  cribbed,  constrained 
character  of  the  intellectual  movement  among  thie  writers 
who  usher  in  the  new  century.  In  a  very  striking  image 
Alfred  de  Musset  has  expressed  the  impression  they  produce. 
"  Eternity,"  he  says,  "  is  lilje  an  eyrie  from  which  the  cen- 
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turies  fly  forth  like  young  eaglets  to  skim  through  the 
universe  each  in  his  turn.  Now  it  is  our  century  which 
has  come  to  the  edge  of  the  nest.  It  stands  there  glaring, 
but  its  wings  have  been  clipped,  and  it  awaits  its  death 
gazing  into  the  infinite  space  out  into  which  it  is  incapable 
of  flying." 


OBERMANN 

A  STRIKING  contrast  to  Ren6,  egotistical  and  imperious  as 
he  is  despite  his  weariness  of  life,  is  presented  by  the  next 
remarkable  variant  of  the  type  of  the  age. 

Obermann,  a  work  produced  in  the  same  year  as 
Ren^,  was  also  written  in  exile.  Its  author,  Etienne 
Pierre  de  Sdnancour,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1770,  but 
emigrated  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  to  Switzerland, 
where  a  long  illness  and  various  other  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  to  remain.  In  his  quality  of  emigre  he  was 
banished  from  France,  and  could  only  now  and  again 
venture  secretly  over  its  frontiers  to  visit  his  mother. 
Under  the  Consulate  he  returned  to  Paris  without  per- 
mission, and  for  the  first  three  years,  lived  the  life  of  an 
absolute  hermit  in  order  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  He  afterwards  gained  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
writing  for  Liberal  newspapers  and  editing  historical  hand- 
books. His  was  a  lonely,  quiet  life — the  life  of  a  deeply- 
feeling  stoic. 

Sdnancour's  first  work,  the  title  of  which,  Meditations  on 
the  Original  Nature  of  Man,  proclaims  the  pupil  of  Rousseau, 
appeared  in  1799.  His  psychological  romance,  Obermann, 
was  published  early  in  1804.  This  book  created  no 
particular  stir  on  its  first  appearance,  but  at  a  later  period 
it  passed  through  many  editions ;  successive  generations 
perused  its  pages,  and  in  France  it  was  long  classed  with 
Werther  and  Ossian.  It  was  studied  by  Nodier  and  Bal- 
lanche,  and  was  Sainte-Beuve's  favourite  work,  he  and 
George  Sand  doing  much  to  bring  it  into  public  notice. 

Obermann  in  France,  like  Werther  in  Germany,  has 
been  in  the  hands   of  many  a  suicide  ;   it   was  constantly 
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read  by  Victor  Hugo's  unhappy  friend,  Rabbe,  known  to 
the  public  through  Hugo's  life  and  poems,  and  a  certain 
clique  of  young  men,  Bastide,  Sautelet  (who  committed 
suicide),  Ampfere,  Stapfer,  made  a  regular  cult  of  the  book. 
As  Rend  is  the  elect,  Obermann  is  the  passed  by.  Some 
of  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  century  recognised  themselves 
in  Ren6,  Obermann  was  understood  and  appreciated  by 
highly-gifted,  deeply-agitated  spirits  of  the  finest  temper. 
The  book  begins  as  follows :  "  In  these  letters  are  to  be 
found  the  utterances  of  a  spirit  that  feels,  not  of  a  spirit 
that  acts."  Here  we  have  the  kernel  of  the  matter. 
Why  does  he  not  act  ?  Because  he  is  unhappy.  Why 
is  he  unhappy  ?  Because  he  is  too  sensitive,  too  impres- 
sionable.    He  is  all  heart,  and  the  heart  does  not  work. 

It  was  the  age  of  rule,  discipline,  military  despotism, 
the  age  in  which  mathematics  was  the  most  esteemed  of 
all  the  sciences,  and  energy,  accompanied  by  a  capacity  for 
unqualified  submission,  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  virtues. 
By  no  single  fibre  of  his  being  does  Obermann  belong  to 
this  period;  he  abhors  both  discipline  and  mathematics  as 
heartily  as  could  any  future  Romanticist.  He  despises  the 
Philistines  who  take  the  same  walk  every  day,  turning  daily 
at  the  same  place.  He  does  not  wish  to  know  beforehand 
how  his  feelings  will  be  affected.  "  Let  the  mind,"  he  says, 
"  strive  to  give  a  certain  symmetry  to  its  productions ;  the 
heart  does  not  work,  and  can  only  produce  when  we 
exempt  it  from  the  labour  of  fashioning."  We  feel  that 
this  unreasonable  principle  is  applied  in  his  letters,  which 
form  a  heavy,  diffuse,  serious,  badly  written  book ;  they 
produce  the  effect  of  improvisations,  to  which  the  author, 
regarding  them  as  the  children  of  his  heart,  has  not  chosen 
or  else  not  been  able  to  impart  an  attractive  form.  It  is 
true  that  nuggets  of  gold  are  hidden  in  the  ponderous  ore, 
but  they  must  be  laboriously  sought  for ;  a  man  with  real 
literary  talent  would  have  gilded  the  whole  mass  with  them. 

The  hero  of  the  book  is  one  of  those  unhappy  souls  who 
seem  created  for  the  shady  side  of  life  and  never  succeed 
in  getting  out  into  its  sunshine.  There  is,  as  Hamlet  says, 
along  with  many  excellent  qualities  some  "  one  defect "  in 
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their  nature  which  prevents  the  harmonious  interplay  of  its 
parts.  In  the  delicately  balanced  works  of  a  watch  some 
little  spring,  some  little  wheel  breaks,  and  the  whole  mechanism 
comes  to  a  standstill.  Obermann  has  no  settled  occupation, 
no  sphere  of  activity,  no  profession  ;  it  is  only  in  the  last 
pages  of  the  book  that  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will 
be  an  author  ;  the  reader  feels  no  assurance,  however,  that 
success  awaits  him  upon  this  path.  The  author  who  has 
been  successful  with  ever  so  small  a  work  sees,  on  looking 
back,  what  an  almost  incredible  variety  of  circumstances 
have  favoured  him,  what  an  extraordinary  number  of  obstacles, 
great  and  small,  have  had  to  be  overcome;  he  remembers 
how  carefully  he  had  to  watch  his  time,  how  eagerly  to 
seize  the  opportune  moment,  how  often  he  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  it  all  up,  how  many  paroxysms  of  despair  he  lived 
through,  all  to  attain  this  paltry  end.  The  most  insignificant 
book  which  is  born  alive  speaks  of  ten  thousand  triumphs. 
And  what  a  combination  of  favourable  circumstances  is  de- 
manded to  prevent  its  dying  immediately  after  birth  1  As  many 
as  in  the  case  of  a  living  organism.  The  book  must  find  some 
unoccupied  space  into  which  it  fits,  the  interest  awakened 
by  it  must  not  be  interfered  with  by  other,  stronger,  interests, 
or  the  talent  displayed  in  it  outshone  by  greater  talent. 
It  must  not  recall  any  previous  work,  must  not  even  acci- 
dentally resemble  anything  else,  and  yet  must,  in  one  way 
or  other,  be  associated  with  something  already  familiar,  must 
follow  a  path  already  struck  out.  It  is  of  special  import- 
ance that  it  should  appear  at  the  right  moment.  There  are 
works  which  are  not  actually  weak,  but  which  appear  so  in 
the  light  of  some  contemporaneous  event  or  in  comparison 
with  some  contemporaneous  production ;  they  are  made  to 
seem  old-fashioned,  poor,  pale,  as  it  were. 

It  is  probable  that  Obermann,  as  an  author,  will  belong 
to  the  same  class  of  writers  as  his  creator,  S^nancour, 
namely  those  who  believe  that  there  is  something  of  a 
magical  nature  in  the  secret  of  success. 

His  letters  provide  us  with  full  particulars  of  his  spiritual 
life  and  history.  The  latter  is  epitomised  in  the  following 
words:  "Oh!  how  great  one  is,  so  long  as  one  is  inexperienced! 
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how  rich  and  productive  one  would  be  if  only  the  cold  looks 
of  one's  neighbours  and  the  chill  blast  of  injustice  did  not 
shrivel  up  one's  heart !  I  needed  happiness  ;  I  was  created 
to  suffer.  Who  does  not  know  those  dark  days  towards  the 
coming  of  winter,  when  even  the  morning  brings  dense  mists 
and  the  only  light  is  in  some  burning  bars  of  colour  in  the 
clouded  sky  ?  Think  of  those  veils  of  mist,  that  wan  light, 
those  hurricane  gusts  whistling  among  bending,  trembling 
trees,  that  steady  howl,  interrupted  by  terrific  shrieks ;  such 
was  the  morning  of  my  life.  At  midday  the  colder,  steadier 
storms ;  towards  evening  gathering  darkness  ;  and  man's 
day  is  at  an  end." 

To  so  morose  a  temperament  a  regularly  ordered  life  is 
insupportable.  The  most  difficult,  distressing  moment  in 
a  young  man's  life,  that  in  which  he  must  choose  a  pro- 
fession, is  one  which  Obermann  cannot  face.  For  to  choose 
a  calling  means  to  exchange  complete  liberty  and  the  full 
privileges  of  humanity  for  confinement  resembling  that  of 
the  beast  in  its  stall.  It  is  to  their  freedom  from  the  stamp 
of  any  calling  that  women  owe  part  of  their  beauty  and  of 
the  poetry  of  their  sex.  The  stamp  of  a  calling  is  a  restraint, 
a  limitation,  a  ridiculous  thing.  How  then  could  a  man  with 
a  nature  like  Obermann's  possibly  choose  a  profession  ?  At 
once  too  intense  and  too  weak  for  real  life,  he  hates  nothing 
more  than  dependence !  The  whole  constitution  of  society 
is  repellent  to  him  :  "  Thus  much  is  certain  ;  I  will  not  drag 
myself  up  step  by  step,  take  a  place  in  society,  be  com- 
pelled to  show  respect  to  superiors  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  despising  inferiors.  Nothing  is  so  imbecile 
as  these  degrees  of  contempt  reaching  down  through 
society  from  the  prince,  who  claims  to  be  inferior  to  God 
alone,  to  the  poorest  rag-picker  who  must  be  servile  to  the 
woman  from  whom  he  hires  a  straw  mattress  for  the 
night." 

He  will  not  purchase  the  right  to  command  at  the 
price  of  obedience.  To  him  a  clock  represents  the  quint- 
essence of  torture.  To  bind  himself  to  tear  his  mood  into 
fragments  when  the  clock  strikes,  as  the  labourer,  the  man 
of  business,  and  the   official   must,   is  to   him   to   deprive 
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himself  of  the  one  good  thing  which  life  with  all  its  tribu- 
lations offers,  namely,  independence. 

He  is  a  stranger  among  his  fellow-men  ;  they  do  not 
feel  as  he  feels,  he  does  not  believe  what  they  believe.  They 
appear  to  him  so  tainted  with  superstition,  prejudices,  hypo- 
crisy, and  social  untruthfulness,  that  he  shrinks  from  contact 
with  them.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  France 
was  not  orthodox,  but  it  had  not  emancipated  itself  from  the 
belief  in  God  and  in  a  future  existence.  Obermann  does  not 
share  these  beliefs  ;  his  is  an  essentially  modern  spirit ;  his 
philosophy  is  the  scientific  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  he  is  a  warm,  convinced  humanitarian,  and  has 
as  little  belief  in  a  happier  existence  after  death  as  in  a 
personal  God. 

The  question  of  religion  is  discussed  from  various  points 
of  view  in  his  letters.  We  already  find  the  indignant  refu- 
tation of  the  theory  that  atheism  is  the  result  of  wickedness. 
They  who  believe  in  the  Bible,  says  Obermann,  maintain 
that  it  is  only  men's  evil  passions  which  prevent  them  from 
being  Christians  ;  the  atheist  might  with  equal  justice  assert 
that  only  the  bad  man  is  a  Christian,  since  it  is  only  the 
Christian  who  requires  the  help  of  phantasms  to  restrain 
him  from  stealing,  lying,  and  murdering,  and  who  endorses 
the  theory  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  leading  an 
upright  life  if  there  were  no  hell.  He  attempts  to  explain 
the  psychical  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
individual.  The  majority  of  human  beings,  restless  and 
unhappy,  live  in  hope  that  next  hour,  that  to-morrow,  and, 
finally,  that  in  a  life  to; come,  they  may  attain  the  happiness 
they  desire.  To  the  argument  that  this  belief  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  consolation,  he  replies,  that  its  being  a  consolation  to  the 
unhappy,  is  but  one  reason  the  more  for  doubting  its  truth. 
Men  so  readily  credit  what  they  wish  to  believe.  Suppose  one 
of  the  old  sophists  to  have  succeeded  in  making  a  pupil  believe 
that  by  following  certain  directions  for  ten  days  he  would  be 
assured  of  invulnerability,  eternal  youth,  &c. — the  belief  would 
doubtless  be  very  agreeable  to  the  pupil  in  question,  but  none 
the  better  founded  for  that.  When  asked  what  becomes  of 
motion,  mind,  and  soul,  which  are  incorruptible,  Obermann 
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replies :  "  When  the  fire  on  your  hearth  goes  out,  its  light,  its 
warmth,  its  force  forsake  it,  and  it  passes  into  another  world, 
where  it  will  be  eternally  rewarded  if  it  has  warmed  your 
feet  and  eternally  punished  if  it  has  burned  your  slippers." 

He  also  attacks  the  theory,  as  often  urged  in  our  own 
as  in  those  days,  that  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
dogmas  of  religion  should  hold  their  peace  and  not  deprive 
others  of  the  mainstay  of  their  lives.  He  argues  warmly, 
passionately,  asserting  that  the  cultivated  classes  and  the 
town  populations  no  longer  believe  in  dogma  (we  must  re- 
member that  he  is  writing  of  1 80 1-2),  and  as  regards  the 
lower  classes,  putting  the  matter  thus :  Even  if  we  take  for 
granted  that  it  is  both  impossible  and  inadvisable  to  cure 
the  masses  of  their  delusions,  does  this  justify  deceit,  does 
this  make  it  a  crime  to  speak  the  truth,  or  an  evil  that  truth 
should  be  told  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  masses 
now  universally  display  a  desire  to  learn  the  truth  ;  it  is 
clear  that  faith  is  everywhere  undermined  ;  and  our  first 
endeavour  ought  to  be  to  prove  clearly  to  all  and  sundry 
that  the  obligation  to  do  right  is  quite  independent  of  the 
belief  in  a  future  life. 

Obermann,  then,  maintains  that  the  laws  of  morality  are 
natural,  not  supernatural,  and  are  consequently  unaffected 
by  the  collapse  of  belief.  He  repeatedly  emphasises  the 
disastrous  practical  results  of  silence  in  matters  of  religion  ; 
it  is  the  system  of  silence  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
education  of  woman  to  be  still  carried  on  upon  the  old  lines, 
keeping  her,  as  a  rule,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  that  makes  her 
the  enemy  of  progress,  and  too  often  delivers  her,  body  and 
soul,  into  the  power  of  her  father  confessor.  A  comparison 
between  love  as  a  happiness-producing  power  and  love  in 
the  rale  it  plays  in  marriage,  leads  him  on  to  express  some 
very  strong  opinions  regarding  the  then  prevailing  ideas  on 
the  relations  between  the  sexes,  and  the  principles  according 
to  which  a  woman's  conduct  is  judged  in  civilised  society. 

On  these  points  Obermann  is  quite  modern — he  here 
follows  the  line  of  thought  indicated  by  the  preceding  cen- 
tury ;  but  in  all  that  regards  the  emotions  he  is  less  modern, 
although  he  heralds  something  new,  something  that  is  on  the 
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way,  namely  Romanticism.  He  reflects  much  on  the  subject 
of  the  romantic ;  a  portion  of  his  book  bears  the  significant 
title,  "  De  I'expression  romantique  et  du  Ranz  des  Vaches." 
He  defines  the  idea  much  as  contemporary  German  writers 
do,  although  he  does  not  systematise  to  the  same  extent. 
He  declares  the  romantic  conception  of  things  to  be  the 
only  one  that  harmonises  with  profound,  true  feeling  :  In  all 
wild  countries  like  Switzerland  nature  is  full  of  romance, 
but  romance  vanishes  when  the  hand  of  man  is  discernible 
everywhere  ;  romantic  effects  resemble  isolated  words  of 
man's  original  speech,  which  is  not  remembered  by  all,  &c., 
&c.;  nature  is  more  romantic  in  her  sounds  than  in  her 
sights  ;  the  ear  is  more  romantically  impressionable  than 
the  eye;  the  voice  of  the  woman  we  love  affects  us  more 
romantically  than  her  features,  the  Alpine  horn  expresses 
the  romance  of  the  Alps  more  forcibly  than  any  painting  ; 
for  we  admire  what  we  see,  but  we  feel  what  we  hear. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Obermann  unconsciously 
takes  up  the  tone  of  the  German  Romanticists  whom  he  has 
never  read.  They  also  exalt  music  as  the  art  of  arts.  Sdnan- 
cour  declares  elsewhere  that  he  cares  almost  more  for  the 
songs  whose  words  he  does  not  understand  than  for  those 
of  which  he  can  follow  the  words  as  well  as  the  melody. 
He  remarks  this  a  propos  of  the  German  songs  he  hears  in 
Switzerland,  naively  adding :  "  Besides,  there  is  something 
more  romantic  about  the  German  accent."  It  is  remarkable 
that  we  should  find  already  suggested  in  Sdnancour  even 
that  conception  of  language  as  simply  musical  sound  which 
was  subsequently  characteristic  of  the  German  Romantic 
School,  But  his  senses  are  too  highly  developed  for  him 
to  rest  content  with  music  as  the  best  means  of  intercourse 
between  man  and  nature.  In  two  separate  passages  in  his 
book  he  declares  that  a  succession  of  different  fragrances 
contains  as  rich  a  melody  as  any  succession  of  tones,  and  can, 
like  music,  call  up  pictures  of  far-away  places  and  things.^ 
Among  the  late  French  Romanticists  we  do  not  find  such 
another  highly  developed,  ultra-refined  sense  of  smell  until 
we  come  to  Baudelaire.    But  whereas  in  Baudelaire  it  is  a 

'  Obermann,  1833,  vol.  i.  p.  262 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
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symptom  of  over-developed  seiisuousness,  in  S^nancour  it  is 
only  an  indication  of  the  purely  romantic  cult  of  the  Ego ; 
it  is  one  element  in  an  emotional  revel,  for  Senancour 
believes  that  by  means  of  the  sense  of  smell  as  well  as  by 
means  of  the  sense  of  hearing  he  can  distinguish  the  hidden 
harmonies  of  existence.  It  also  implies  a  shrinking  from 
reality,  with  the  corresponding  intensified  self-centredness  ; 
for  it  is  only  a  volatilised  essence  of  things  that  one  inhales 
through  the  medium  of  perfumes  and  tones. 

In  his  repugnance  for  realities,  no  solitude  is  too  complete 
for  Obermann.  He  lives  alone,  avoiding  both  cities  and  villages. 
There  is  in  him  the  strangest  mixture  of  love  for  mankind 
in  general  and  complete  indifference  in  all  the  relations  of 
real  life.  So  sensitive  is  he,  that  he  is  afflicted  by  scruples 
about  his  addiction  to  the  mild  dissipation  of  tea-drinking 
(tea  being  very  characteristically  his  favourite  beverage). 
He  finds  that  it  distracts  his  melancholy  (le  th6  est  d'un 
grand  secours  pour  s'ennuyer  d'une  manifere  calme),  but  he 
despises  all  external  excitement  and  stimulant.  He  is  aware 
that  he  is  far  from  being  French  in  this  respect,  for,  he 
aptly  remarks,  if  Frenchmen  inhabited  Naples,  they  would 
build  a  ball-room  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  He  does  not 
truly  live  except  when  he  is  entirely  alone,  in  mist-veiled 
forests  which  recall  the  inevitable  Ossian,  or  at  night  by  the 
silent  shores  of  a  Swiss  lake.  Like  his  contemporary  Novalis, 
he  feels  that  darkness,  by  veiling  visible  nature,  forces  man's 
Ego  back  into  itself. 

Speaking  of  a  night  he  passed  alone  with  nature,  he  says: 
"  In  that  one  night  I  experienced  all  that  mortal  heart  can 
know  of  unutterable  longing,  unutterable  woe.  In  it  I  con- 
sumed ten  years  of  my  life."  And  he  attains  to  an  even 
more  profound  self-consciousness  by  day,  in  the  snow-fields 
of  the  Alps,  where  all  surrounding  life  is  not  only  veiled,  as 
by  night,  but  is  frozen  and  apparently  at  a  standstill. 

He  is  most  himself  when  he  climbs  from  the  Swiss  valley 
in  which  he  lives  up  to  the  desolate  wilds  of  the  highest 
mountains.  With  an  indescribable,  almost  boyish  gladness, 
he  watches  the  form  of  his  guide  disappearing  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  revelling  in  loneliness,  he  becomes  oblivious  of  time 
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and  humanity.  Note  him  in  these  surroundings  :  "  The  day 
was  hot,  the  horizon  misty,  and  the  valleys  full  of  vapour.  The 
lower  atmosphere  was  lighted  up  by  bright  reflections  from 
the  glaciers,  but  absolute  purity  seemed  the  essential  quality 
of  the  air  I  breathed.  At  this  height  no  exhalation  from 
the  lower  regions,  no  earthly  light,  troubled  the  dark, 
infinite  depths  of  the  sky.  It  had  no  longer  the  pale, 
clear,  soft  blue  colour  of  the  vault  we  look  up  to  from  the 
plains  ;  no,  the  ether  permitted  the  sight  to  lose  itself  in 
boundless  infinity,  and,  heedless  of  the  glare  of  sun  and 
glacier,  to  seek  other  worlds  and  other  suns  as  it  does  by 
night.  Imperceptibly,  the  vapours  of  the  glaciers  rose  and 
formed  clouds  under  my  feet.  My  eyes  were  no  longer 
wearied  by  the  sparkle  of  the  snow,  and  the  heavens  grew 
darker  and  deeper  still.  The  snowy  dome  of  Mont  Blanc 
lifted  its  immovable  mass  above  the  moving  grey  sea  of 
piled-up  mist  which  the  wind  raised  into  enormous  billows. 
A  black  speck  showed  far  down  in  their  abysses  ;  swiftly 
rising,  it  advanced  directly  towards  me.  It  was  a  great 
Alpine  eagle  ;  its  wings  were  wet  and  its  eyes  were  fierce  ; 
it  was  seeking  prey.  But  at  the  sight  of  a  human  being  it 
uttered  a  sinister  cry,  precipitated  itself  into  the  mist  and  dis- 
appeared. This  cry  was  echoed  twenty  times,  but  the  echoes 
were  dry  sounds,  without  resonance,  like  so  many  isolated 
cries  in  the  universal  silence.  Then  all  sank  back  into 
absolute  stillness,  as  though  sound  itself  had  ceased  to  exist, 
as  though  the  reverberating  property  of  bodies  had  been 
universally  suspended.  Silence  is  unknown  in  the  noisy 
valleys,  it  is  only  on  these  cold  heights  that  this  immobility 
reigns,  this  perpetual  solemnity  which  no  tongue  can  express, 
no  imagination  conjure  up.  Were  it  not  for  the  memories 
he  brings  from  the  plains,  man  would  believe  up  here  that, 
leaving  himself  out  of  the  question,  movement  did  not  exist ; 
the  motion  of  the  stars  would  be  inexplicable  to  him,  even 
the  mists  seem  to  remain  the  same  despite  their  changes. 
He  knows  that  the  moments  follow  each  other,  but  he  does 
not  feel  it.  Everything  seems  to  be  eternally  petrified.  I 
could  wish  I  had  preserved  a  more  exact  remembrance  of  my 
sensations,  in  those  silent  regions.     In  the  midst  of  every- 
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day  life  the  imagination  is  hardly  capable  of  recalling  a 
sequence  of  ideas  which  present  surroundings  seem  to  contra- 
dict and  thrust  aside.  But  in  such  moments  of  energy  one  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  think  of  the  future  or  of  other  men  and 
take  notes  for  it  and  them,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  fame  to  be 
acquired  by  one's  thoughts,  or  even  to  take  thought  of  the 
common  good.  One  is  more  natural ;  one  is  not  bent  on 
making  use  of  the  present  moment,  one  does  not  control 
one's  ideas,  nor  require  one's  mind  to  examine  into  things, 
discover  hidden  secrets,  or  find  something  to  say  which  has 
never  been  said  before.  Thought  is  no  longer  active  and 
regulated,  but  passive  and  free.  One  dreams,  one  abandons 
one's  self,  one  is  profound  without  esprit,  great  without 
enthusiasm,  energetic  without  will." 

We  can  see  him,  this  pupil  of  Jean  Jacques,  who  has 
energy  without  will  (exactly  Obermann's  case),  sitting  solitary 
amidst  Jean  Jacques's  scenery.  Rene  had  widened  the  range 
of  literary  landscape.  Instead  of  the  Swiss  lake  and  the 
woods  and  groves  with  which  we  began  in  La  Nouvelle  Heloise, 
Rene  and  Atala  gave  us  the  great  primeval  forest,  the  gigantic 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  all  the  glowing,  dazzling 
colour  and  fragrant,  intoxicating  luxuriance  of  tropical  nature. 
This  was  a  fitting  natural  background  for  a  figure  like  Rent's. 
The  exiled  Chateaubriand  had  wandered  through  such 
scenery,  and  it  had  left  its  imprint  on  him.  Obermann  is 
in  his  proper  place  in  the  desert  silence  and  dumbness  of 
the  mountains. 

It  is  where  there  is  no  life,  where  life  loses  its  hold,  that 
he  feels  at  home.  Will  he  be  able  to  endure  life  ?  Or  will 
he,  like  Werther,  some  day  cast  it  from  him  ? 

He  does  not  do  so.  He  finds  strength  in  a  great  re- 
solve. He  gives  up  once  and  for  all  the  idea  of  pleasure 
and  happiness.  "Let  us,"  he  says,  "look  upon  all  that 
passes  and  perishes  as  of  no  importance  ;  let  us  choose  a 
better  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world.  It  is  from  our 
determined  resolution  alone  that  we  can  hope  for  any 
enduring  result."  His  determination  to  live,  not  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  himself,  is  not  engendered  by  humility 
but  by  a  spirit  of  haughty  defiance.     "  It  may  be,"  he  says, 
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"that  man  is  created  only  to  perish.  If  so,  let  us  perish 
resisting,  and  if  annihilation  is  our  portion,  let  us  at  least 
do  nothing  to  justify  our  fate." 

>  But  it  is  long  before  Obermann  attains  to  this  calm. 
Many  and  impassioned  are  his  arguments  in  justification  of 
suicide  j  and  this  is  not  surprising,  for  the  suicide-epidemic 
in  literature  is  one  of  those  symptoms  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  individual  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  It  is 
one  form,  the  most  radical  and  definite,  of  the  individual's 
rejection  of  and  release  from  the  whole  social  order  into 
which  he  was  born.  And  what  respect  for  human  life  were 
men  likely  to  have  in  the  days  when  Napoleon  yearly  made 
a  blood-offering  of  many  thousands  to  his  ambition  ?  "I 
hear  every  one  declare,"  says  Obermann,  "  that  it  is  a 
crime  to  put  an  end  to  one's  life,  but  the  same  sophists 
who  forbid  me  death,  expose  me  to  it,  send  me  to  it.  It 
is  honourable  to  give  up  life  when  we  cling  to  it,  it  is 
right  to  kill  a  man  who  desires  to  live,  but  that  same  death 
which  it  is  an  obligation  to  seek  when  dreaded,  it  is  criminal 
to  seek  when  desired !  Under  a  thousand  pretexts,  now 
sophistical,  now  ridiculous,  you  play  with  my  existence,  and 
I  alone  have  no  rights  over  myself !  When  I  love  life,  I 
am  to  despise  it ;  when  I  am  happy,  you  send  me  to  die ; 
and  when  I  wish  to  die,  you  forbid  me,  and  burden  me  with 
a  life  that  I  loathe." 

"  If  I  ought  not  to  take  my  life,  neither  ought  I  to 
expose  myself  to  probable  death.  All  your  heroes  are 
simply  criminals.  The  command  you  give  them  does  not 
justify  them.  You  have  no  right  to  send  them  to  death  if 
they  had  no  right  to  give  their  consent  to  your  order.  If  I 
have  no  right  of  decision  in  the  matter  of  my  own  death, 
who  has  given  this  right  to  society  ?  Have  I  given  what 
I  did  not  possess  ?  What  insane  social  principle  is  this 
you  have  invented,  which  declares  that  I  have  made  over  to 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  my  own  oppression,  a  right  I  did 
not  possess  to  escape  from  oppression." 

Once,  many  years  ago,  in  an  essay  on  the  tragedy  of  fate, 
I  put  similar  words  into  the  mouth  of  a  suicide  :  "  He  who 
groans  under  the  burden  of  existence  may  reasonably  turn  and 
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accuse  destiny,  saying, '  Why  was  I  born  ?  Why  are  we  not 
consulted?  If  I  had  been  asked  and  had  known  what  it 
was  to  live,  I  would  never  have  consented.'  We  are  like 
men  who  have  been  pressed  as  sailors  and  forced  on  board 
a  ship:  such  sailors  do  not  consider  themselves  obliged 
to  stay  on  the  ship  if  they  see  an  opportunity  of  deserting. 
If  it  is  argued  that,  having  enjoyed  the  good  of  life  I  am 
bound  to  accept  the  evil,  I  reply:  'The  good  of  life,  the 
happiness  of  childhood,  for  example,  which  I  enjoyed  and 
my  acceptance  of  which  you  say  implied  my  consent  to  live,  I 
accepted  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  it  was  earnest- 
money,  therefore  I  am  not  bound  by  such  earnest-money. 
I  will  not  violate  the  ship's  discipline,  will  not  murder  my 
comrades  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  I  will  only  take  the  one 
thing  I  have  a  right  to,  my  liberty;  for  I  never  bound  myself 
to  remain.' " 

This  is  obviously  not  the  place  to  discourse  at  length 
on  the  permissibility  of  suicide.  I  leave  that  task  to  the 
moralists,  only  remarking  that,  although  I  do  not  believe 
anything  reasonable  can  be  urged  against  its  permissibility 
except  our  obligations  to  our  fellow-men,  I  consider  these 
obligations  in  numberless  cases  an  entirely  sufficient  and 
conclusive  argument.  At  present  I  am  only  depicting  from 
a  purely  historical  point  of  view  an  actual  psychical  condition 
which  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  literature  under 
consideration.  For  Werther  and  Obermann  are  not  the  only 
books  of  this  period  in  which  suicide  is  represented  or  dis- 
cussed. Atala  kills  herself.  Ren6  is  only  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  his  sister  Am61ie,  and  at  one  time,  with  a  con- 
tempt of  life  almost  as  great  as  Schopenhauer's,  he  sneers 
at  the  love  of  life  as  a  "  mania."  Their  attitude  towards 
suicide,  then,  forms  a  point  of  resemblance  between  two 
such  different  writers  as  Chateaubriand  and  Sdnancour,  and 
stamps  their  work  with  the  impress  of  the  period. 

The  author  of  Obermann  made  his  hero  in  his  own  image, 
which  perhaps  explains  why  he  makes  him  finally  resolve  to 
be  an  author.  "  What  chance  have  I  of  success  ? "  says 
Obermann.  "  If  to  say  something  true  and  to  endeavour 
to  say  it  convincingly  be  not  enough,  it  is  certain  that  I  shall 
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not  succeed.  Take  the  first  place,  ye  who  desire  the  fame 
of  the  moment,  the  admiration  of  society,  ye  who  are  rich 
in  ideas  which  last  a  day,  in  books  which  serve  a  party, 
in  effective  tricks  and  mannerisms !  Take  the  first  place, 
seducers  and  seduced ;  it  is  nothing  to  me ;  ye  will  soon 
be  forgotten,  so  it  is  well  that  ye  should  have  your  day.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  be  appreciated 
in  one's  lifetime,  unless  one  is  condemned  to  the  misfortune 
of  having  to  live  by  one's  pen." 

In  these  words  S^nancour  expressed  his  own  literary 
faith  and  predicted  his  own  destiny.  His  own  generation 
overlooked  him  ;  he  was  not  appreciated  while  he  lived, 
although  he  was  in  the  unhappy  position  of  possessing  no 
source  of  income  but  his  pen.  But  in  the  days  of  the 
Romantic  School  he  attained  renown  ;  the  Romantic  critics 
bound  his  simple  field  flowers  into  garlands  along  with  the 
passion-flowers  and  roses  of  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de 
Stael.  And  he  deserved  the  fame  he  attained.  For  he  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  authors  of  the  Emigrant  Literature — 
a  worshipper  of  Nature,  as  becomes  a  pupil  of  Rousseau, 
melancholy,  as  befits  a  genuine  admirer  of  Ossian,  weary 
of  life,  as  befits  a  contemporary  of  Chateaubriand.  He  is 
thoroughly  modern  in  his  theories  on  religion,  morality, 
education,  and  the  position  of  women  in  society;  he  is  the 
regular  German  Romanticist  in  his  sentimentality,  his  in- 
dolence, and  his  dread  of  contact  with  reality,  as  if  it  were 
something  that  would  burn  him  ;  and  he  is  the  French 
Romanticist  in  his  mixture  of  liberal-mindedness  with  exces- 
sive scrupulosity  and  of  enthusiasm  with  refined  sensuousness, 
a  combination  which  reappears  in  French  literature  twenty 
years  later  in  Sainte-Beuve's  Joseph  Delorme.  Everything 
stamps  him  as  a  herald  or  forerunner  of  the  long  train  of 
greater  intellects  who  at  this  moment  begin  their  progress 
through  the  century  ;  his  weak  voice  announces  them  and 
he  prepares  their  way. 
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Simultaneously  with  Obermann  there  appeared  in  the 
French  book  market  a  Httle  romance  which  was  a  pro- 
duct of  intellectual  tendencies  akin  to  those  of  S6nancour, 
Though  its  author  too  is  a  forerunner  of  greater  men 
than  himself,  his  remarkable  and  versatile  talent,  his  sense 
of  the  fantastic  (exceptionally  strong  for  a  French  author), 
and  his  courage  in  striking  out  new  paths,  make  of  him 
not  a  mere  precursor  but  a  pioneeer.  This  writer  was  Charles 
Nodier,  and  the  name  of  his  book,  Le  Peintre  de  Saltzbourg. 

Charles  Nodier,  who  belongs  only  by  virtue  of  a  couple 
of  early  works  to  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and 
who,  except  for  these,  must  be  classed  as  a  French  Roman- 
ticist prior  to  the  existence  of  the  French  Romantic  School, 
was  born  at  Besangon  in  1780.  His  father  was  a  magis- 
trate, a  gifted  and  honourable  man,  severe  in  his  public 
capacity  and  amiable  in  his  home  ;  he  was  a  declared  ad- 
herent of  the  eighteenth-century  philosophy,  and  educated 
his  son  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  Rousseau's 
£,mile,  Charles  early  showed  an  astonishing  aptitude  for 
learning,  and  much  talent  in  various  directions.  At  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  so  capable  a  philologist  as  to  have 
compiled  a  dictionary  of  French  onomatopoeic  words,  a  work 
which  the  Minister  of  Education  considered  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  school  libraries.  By  the  time  he  was  eighteen 
he  was  so  accomplished  a  naturalist  that  he  brought  out 
a  work  on  the  antennae  of  insects  and  their  organs  of 
hearing.  His  first  romance  was  given  to  the  press  about 
the  same  time. 

Nodier's  was  a  stirring  childhood  and  early  youth.     At 

the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  some  experience  of  the  horrors 
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of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  for  his  father  was  head  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  at  Besan9on.  In  1793  the  warm- 
hearted and  determined  little  boy  saved  a  woman's  life. 
A  lady  of  the  town  was  accused  of  sending  money  to 
an  emigri  relation  in  the  Royalist  army  of  the  Rhine. 
The  charge  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  in  such  a  case  being  unmistakable,  the 
lady's  fate  was  apparently  sealed.  A  mutual  friend  of  his 
family  and  the  lady  told  the  whole  story  to  young  Nodier, 
who  first  vainly  attempted  to  move  his  father  by  entreaties, 
and  then  declared  that  he  would  kill  himself  if  the  death 
sentence  were  passed.  He  was  so  much  in  earnest,  and 
seemed  so  resolved  to  carry  out  his  threat,  that  at  the  last 
moment  the  father,  in  dread  of  losing  his  son,  did  violence 
to  his  Roman  virtue,  and  acquitted  the  offender.  In  the 
same  year,  Besan9on  not  offering  sufficient  educational 
advantages,  young  Nodier  was  sent  to  Strasburg.  It  so 
happened  that  he  was  boarded  there  in  the  house  of 
the  notorious  Eulogius  Schneider,  the  cruel  governor  of 
Alsace,  who  shortly  afterwards  perished  on  the  scaffold  in 
Paris.  The  scenes  he  saw  in  Strasburg  were  well  adapted 
to  quicken  the  imagination  of  a  future  writer  of  romance. 
As  a  youth  in  Paris  he  was  a  witness  of  the  frivolity  and 
pleasure-seeking  that  prevailed  under  the  Directory,  and 
after  his  return  to  Besangon  in  1799  he  interested  himself 
in  the  cause  of  the  state  prisoners  and  suspected  persons  in 
that  town.  This  led  to  his  being  denounced  as  dangerous  to 
society ;  one  night  his  door  was  broken  open  and  his  papers 
were  examined,  but  nothing  more  incriminating  was  found 
than  his  works  on  the  antennae  of  insects  and  the  roots  of 
words.  The  excitement  of  the  situation  satisfied  his  romantic 
love  of  adventure  ;  it  pleased  him  to  be  at  war  with  the 
authorities,  to  run  risks,  to  know  he  was  spied  upon,  &c. 
He  had  no  political  convictions  then  or  later,  but  he  was 
an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  always  belonged 
to  the  Opposition,  whatever  the  Government  of  the  moment 
might  be ;  he  was  religious  under  the  Republic,  a  free- 
thinker under  the  Empire,  &c.,  &c.  The  despotism  of  the 
First  Consul  so  exasperated  him  that  at  the  age  of  twenty 
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he  wrote  an  ode  against  him  entitled  La  Napole'one.  Arrests 
were  made  right  and  left  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  author, 
and  when  at  last  the  printer  was  imprisoned,  Nodier  gave 
himself  up.  After  several  months'  imprisonment  in  Paris 
he  was  sent  back  to  his  native  town,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  persecutions 
and  annoyances  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which, 
although  certainly  exaggerated  by  the  young  poet's  lively 
and  always  active  imagination,  must  have  been  anything 
but  pleasant  to  him.  He  went  from  one  hiding-place  to 
another  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  living  and  writing  in  unfre- 
quented spots,  and  never  staying  long  enough  in  any  one 
place  to  complete  the  work  begun  there.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  all  the  impressions  of  the  period  already  received,  he 
had  experience,  at  a  very  early  age,  of  the  emotions  of  the 
exile  and  the  mood  of  the  emigre.  It  is  these  moods  and 
emotions  which  form  the  background  of  his  first  literary 
attempt.  Le  Peintre  de  Saltzbourg  was  written  during  his 
incessant  changes  of  abode  among  the  Jura  Mountains. 

Le  Peintre  de  Saltzbourg,  journal  des  emotions  d'un  cceur 
souffrant,  suivi  des  Meditations  du  Clottre,  is  the  title  of  the 
first  edition,  published  in  Paris,  1803.  The  Meditations 
du  Clottre,  a  sort  of  appendix  to  this  edition  of  the 
romance,  possesses  a  cei'tain  interest  as  the  expression  of 
one  of  the  ideas  prevailing  among  the  young  generation. 
It  is  written  with  the  same  intention  as  Rene',  being, 
namely,  a  plea  for  the  restoration  of  monasteries.  It  is  a 
monologue,  spoken  by  a  being  peculiarly  unhappy  in  his 
own  estimation,  who  bewails  the  absence  of  any  monastery 
wherein  to  take  refuge,  and  naively  seeks  to  prove  his 
vocation  for  the  life  of  a  Trappist  by  a  perfect  torrent  of 
complaint.  "  I,  who  am  still  so  young  and  yet  so  unhappy, 
who  have  too  early  gauged  life  and  society,  and  am 
completely  estranged  from  the  fellow -men  who  have 
wounded  my  heart,  I,  bereft  of  every  hope  which  has 
hitherto  deluded  me,  have  sought  a  haven  in  my  misery 
and  found  none."  Hereon  follows  a  long  panegyric  on 
monks  and  nuns,  those  "  angels  of  peace,  who  did  nought 
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but  pray,  console  the  wretched,  educate  the  young,  tend  the 
sick,  help  the  needy,  follow  the  condemned  to  the  scaffold, 
and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  heroes."  How  explain  the 
fact  that  these  devout  men  and  women  have  brought 
down  on  themselves  a  fury  of  persecution  unequalled  in 
the  annals  of  fanaticism  ?  How  can  the  legislators  of  the 
eighteenth  century  have  had  so  little  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  as  not  to  understand,  not  to  divine  the  exist- 
ence of  those  needs,  to  supply  which  religion  founded 
monasteries  ? 

"  To  the  present  generation  political  circumstances  have 
given  the  education  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  Achilles.  We 
have  been  fed  on  the  blood  and  the  marrow  of  lions  ;  and 
now  that  a  government  which  leaves  nothing  to  chance 
and  which  determines  the  future  has  set  limits  to  the 
dangerous  development  of  the  powers  of  youth,  saying 
to  them  :  '  Thus  far  and  no  farther  ! ' — do  they  under- 
stand now  what  melancholy  occurrences  result  from  so 
much  suppressed  passion  and  unemployed  strength,  how 
many  temptations  to  crime  exist  in  a  passionate,  melan- 
choly, world-weary  heart  ?  With  bitterness,  with  horror,  I 
set  it  down :  Werther's  pistol  and  the  executioner's  axe 
have  already  made  a  clearing  amongst  us.  The  present 
generation  rises  up  and  demands  the  cloisters  of  old." 

Assuredly  a  humble  and  sentimental  desire  for  a  gene- 
ration nourished  on  the  marrow  of  lions  !  But  we  discern 
defiance  behind  the  meekness,  and  the  demand  is  not  to 
be  taken  literally.  It  is  impatient  despondency  grasping  at 
random  at  any  means  of  alleviating  its  woe. 

In  a  preface  which  Nodier  added  to  his  book  in  1840, 
he  speaks  of  the  circumstances  which  produced  it.  Under 
the  Directory,  he  says,  emotionalism  was  very  much  out  of 
fashion  ;  the  language  of  reverie  and  passion,  to  which  thirty 
years  before  Rousseau  had  lent  a  passing  vogue,  was  con- 
sidered ridiculous  at  the  close  of  the  century.  But  it  was 
quite  otherwise  in  Germany,  "that  wonderful  Germany, 
the  final  refuge  of  poetry  in  Europe,  the  cradle  of  the 
society  of  the  future  (if  a  society  can  still  come  into  being 
in  Europe).     And  we  were  beginning  to  feel  the  influence  of 
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Germany.  .  .  .  We  read  Werther,  Goetz  von  Berltchingen,  and 
Die  Rauber." 

The  hero  of  Nodier's  book  is  fashioned  after  the  pattern 
of  Werther;  he  is  twenty  years  of  age,  a  painter,  a  poet, 
and,  above  all,  a  German.  But  he  is  a  weak  imitation, 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  original.  Charles  (Nodier's  own 
name)  is  an  exile,  banished  from  Bavaria  for  political 
offences.  For  two  years  he  has  roamed  through  Europe, 
a  restless  fugitive,  for  two  years  has  lived  Nodier's  own  life. 
One  feeling  alone  has  sustained  him,  his  love  for  a  young 
girl  who  bears  the  poetical  name  of  Eulalia.  He  returns  to 
Bavaria,  and  learns — hear  it,  ye  heavens ! — that  Eulalia  is 
faithless !  Eulalia  is  wedded  to  another !  The  betrayed 
lover  cannot  resist  his  desire  to  haunt  the  place  of  her 
abode.  One  day  they  meet,  and — O  Destiny  ! — Eulalia 
tells  him  that,  never  hearing  from  him,  and  being  told  he 
was  dead,  she  had  sorrowfully,  and  solely  out  of  obedience 
to  her  mother,  at  last  consented  to  marry  a  young  Herr 
Spronck,  whose  fancied  resemblance  to  Charles  touched  her, 
and  who  is,  it  appears,  the  noblest  of  men.  On  this  follow 
lamentations  and  descriptions  of  feeling  of  the  Werther  type, 
but  all  in  a  much  more  dejected  key.  Charles  abandons  him- 
self to  melancholy  retrospect.  Here  it  was  that  he  saw  her 
for  the  first  time  ;  there  that  he  had  the  first  dark  forebodings 
of  the  future ;  in  this  other  place,  in  his  ecstasy  at  beholding 
her,  he  forgot  his  paper,  his  pencils,  and  his  "  Ossian " ; 
yonder,  where  the  trees  are  now  hewn  down,  he  had 
determined  to  bury  his  dear  Werther;  now  it  is  his  own 
grave  that  he  would  fain  dig.  Werther  has  been  Charles's 
friend,  the  friend  on  whom  he  has  obviously  formed  himself. 
On  one  occasion  only  is  Charles  more  energetic  and  manly 
than  Werther,  namely  in  his  outburst  of  indignation  at  the 
obstacles  which  interpose  themselves  between  him  and  his 
beloved. 

"Why  did  I  not  take  her  in  my  arms,  seize  her  like 
a  prey,  carry  her  far  from  the  abodes  of  man,  and  pro- 
claim her  my  wife  in  the  sight  of  heaven  !  Oh,  if  even 
this  desire  be  a  crime,  why  is  it  so  intimately  entwined 
with  every  fibre  of   my  being  that   I   cannot  renounce  it 
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and  live  ?  A  crime,  did  I  say !  In  uncivilised  times,  in  the 
days  of  ignorance  and  of  slavery,  some  one  or  other  of  the 
barbarous  horde  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  down  his 
personal  prejudices  and  say :  'There  are  laws  for  you  ! '  How 
easily  deluded  men  are  !  What  a  contemptible  comedy  to 
see  so  many  generations  ruled  by  the  prejudices  and  whims 
of  a  dead  past ! " 

Immediately  upon  this  follows,  quaintly  enough,  a  long, 
solemn  panegyric  on  Klopstock's  Messiah,  obviously  inspired 
by  other,  but  very  dissimilar,  reminiscences  of  Werther. 
"  O  divine  Klopstock ! "  cries  Charles,  "  how  magnificently 
you  present  the  assembled  miracles  of  poetry  to  our  eyes, 
whether  you  introduce  us  into  the  presence-chamber  of 
the  Most  High,  where  the  first-born  among  the  angels 
hymn  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  or  show  us  the  cherubims 
in  holy  adoration  covering  their  faces  with  their  golden 
wings ! "  The  transition  from  revolutionary  sentiments  to 
pious  ecstasy  is  somewhat  abrupt,  but  the  mixture  of 
revolutionary  with  romantic  tendencies  which  would  seem 
extraordinary  in  any  other  age,  does  not  surprise  in  the 
Emigrant  Literature.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  its  authors. 
We  have  it  in  Chateaubriand  as  Satanic  Catholicism ;  in 
Sdnancour  as  sentimental  and  romantic  atheism  ;  here  it  is 
revolt  against  social  laws  in  combination  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  Messiah — different  developments  of  the  same  phenomenon. 

It  presently  appears  that  Eulalia's  husband  is  no  happier 
than  her  unfortunate  lover.  He  has  been  deprived  by  death 
of  the  love  of  his  youth  and  cannot  forget  his  bereavement 
even  by  the  side  of  Eulaha.  He  observes  the  attachment 
existing  between  his  wife  and  Charles,  and,  not  wishing  to 
stand  in  their  way,  takes  poison  and  dies,  after  begging 
them  to  forgive  the  suffering  he  has  involuntarily  caused 
them  "  by  his  hapless  existence."  It  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  considerate  husband.  The  lovers,  however, 
are  not  a  whit  less  noble.  Eulalia  especially  is  too  high- 
minded  to  profit  by  so  melancholy  a  death.  She  retires 
to  a  convent,  and  Charles  drowns  himself  in  the  Danube. 
Two  suicides  and  a  retreat  to  a  nunnery  was  the  regulation 
ending  in  those  days. 
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To  us,  nowadays,  this  romance  is  a  very  insignificant 
intellectual  production,  but  a  very  interesting  piece  of 
historical  evidence.  Its  author  soon  passed  into  another 
phase  of  development.  We  shall  find  Nodier  again  upon 
a  higher  plane  of  the  evolution  of  French  literature;  no 
one  changed  form  more  frequently  than  he  —  and  the 
butterfly  is  more  beautiful  than  the  grub. 


VII 

CONSTANT:   ««ON   RELIGION"— ««ADOLPHE  " 

The  literary  critic  passing  from  one  variety  to  another  of 
the  type  of  a  certain  period  in  a  manner  resembles  the 
scientist  tracking  some  structure  through  its  metamor- 
phoses in  the  different  zoological  species.  The  next  variant 
of  our  main  type  who  seems  to  me  worthy  of  study,  is 
Benjamin  Constant's  Adolphe,  the  hero  of  the  only  romance 
written  by  that  famous  political  author.  Adolphe  is  less 
brilliant  than  Ren6,  less  melancholy  than  Obermann,  but 
he  is  a  representative  of  the  same  restless  and  unsatisfied 
generation.  He  too  is  related  to  Werther,  but,  like  Ren6, 
he  is  the  child  of  the  age  of  disillusionment.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire  that  the  book  appeared, 
but  it  was  written,  or  at  any  rate  projected,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  century.  Like  those  other  books  which  on 
their  emotional  side  are  in  touch  with  Rousseau,  and  which 
perpetuate  his  tradition,  it  conflicted  sharply  with  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  of  the  day.  In  Paris  figures  and  the 
sword  held  sway,  in  literature  the  classic  ode  and  science 
were  in  vogue,  whereas  in  Constant's  book  emotions  and 
psychical  analysis  predominated. 

Benjamin  Constant  de  Rebecque  was  born  at  Lausanne 
in  1767,  of  Protestant  parents.  His  mother  died  in  child- 
birth ;  his  father,  a  cold-hearted,  worldly-wise  man,  was 
much  such  another  as  the  father  in  Adolphe.  Constant  was 
an  exceptionally  gifted  being.  If,  in  reading  Adolphe,  we  find 
it  a  little  difficult  to  understand  the  extraordinary  fascination 
exercised  by  the  hero,  the  explanation  is,  that,  having  em- 
ployed so  many  reminiscences  of  his  own  life  in  the  making 
of  the  book.  Constant  seems  to  have  shrunk  from  dwelling 
too    strongly   on   his    hero's   attractive   qualities.      Adolphe 
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is  so  distinctly  Constant  himself,  that  we  can  only,  so  to 
speak,  understand  how  the  type  originated,  by  studying 
the  author's  youth. 

Constant  was  refined  and  charming,  early  addicted  to 
a  sort  of  sportive  self-mockery,  excitably  impressionable, 
and,  curiously  enough,  at  the  same  time  slightly  blase.  To  a 
craving  for  strong  emotions  was  added  a  gift  of  putting 
himself  entirely  outside  his  own  emotions.  Even  as  a  youth 
he  was  able  to  halve  himself,  to  double  himself,  and  to 
mock  at  himself.  He  could  say  :  "  I  am  as  amused  by  the 
embarrassments  in  which  I  find  myself  as  though  they  were 
another's,"  and  his  favourite  expressions  when  angry  were 
such  as  this :  "  I  storm,  I  am  beside  myself  with  fury,  and 
yet  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  I  am  indifferent." 

No  pains  were  spared  to  give  this  brilliant,  intellectual 
youth  an  education  suited  to  his  gifts.  He  was  first  sent  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  formed  friendships 
with  several  distinguished  young  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men, almost  all  of  whom  were  destined  to  become  famous. 
From  Edinburgh  he  went  to  the  small,  peaceful  University 
of  Erlangen,  where  the  foundation  was  laid  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  German  literature  and  German  affairs  in  general. 
Here,  as  in  Edinburgh,  he  displayed  more  interest  in  the 
politics  of  the  old  Greek  republics  than  in  their  poetry. 

We  gain  the  most  trustworthy  information  on  the 
subject  of  Constant's  youthful  character  and  development 
from  his  letters  to  Mme.  de  Charrifere,  a  gifted,  free-thinking 
Swiss  authoress,  Dutch  by  birth  but  completely  Gallicised, 
who  was  over  forty  years  of  age  when  Constant,  then  in 
his  twentieth  year,  first  made  her  acquaintance.  It  was  in 
this  lady's  house,  sitting  beside  her  while  she  wrote,  that, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  began  the  great  book  on  religion 
at  which  he  was  to  work  almost  all  his  life,  making 
perpetual  alterations  as  his  views  changed  and  took  more 
definite  form.  He  finished  it  thirty  years  later,  in  the  hours 
which  he  could  spare  from  the  Chamber  and  the  Paris 
gambling-tables.  But  it  was  begun  at  Mme.  de  Charrifere's  ; 
and  there  was  a  curious  significance  in  the  fact  that  the 
first  instalment  was  written  on  the  backs  of  a  pack  of  playing 
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cards,  each  card,  as  it  was  filled,  being  handed  to  his  mentor. 
Constant  expresses  himself  with  absolute  frankness  in  his 
letters  to  this  faithful  and  devoted  friend ;  from  them  we 
learn  how  he  felt  and  thought  as  a  youth.  The  feelings 
and  thoughts  are  those  of  the  eighteenth  century,  minus 
its  enthusiasm  for  certain  ideas,  and  plus  a  good  deal  of 
doubt.     He  writes  : — 

"  I  feel  the  emptiness  of  everything  more  than  ever  ; 
it  is  all  promise  and  no  fulfilment.  I  feel  how  superior 
our  powers  are  to  our  circumstances,  and  how  wretched  this 
incongruity  must  inevitably  make  us.  I  wonder  if  God, 
who  created  us  and  our  environment,  did  not  die  before 
He  finished  His  work,  if  the  world  is  not  an  opus  posthumum  ? 
He  had  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  intentions,  and  all 
the  means  for  carrying  them  out.  He  had  begun  to  use 
these  means,  the  scaffolding  for  the  building  was  erected, 
but  in  the  midst  of  His  work  He  died.  Everything  is  con- 
structed with  an  aim  which  has  ceased  to  exist ;  we,  in 
particular,  feel  ourselves  destined  for  something  of  which 
we  can  form  no  conception.  We  are  like  clocks  without  dials 
or  hands,  whose  wheels,  which  are  not  without  understanding, 
revolve  until  they  are  worn  out,  without  knowing  why,  but 
saying,  '  I  revolve,  therefore  I  have  an  aim.' — Farewell,  you 
dear,  clever  wheel,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  so 
superior  to  the  clock-work  of  which  you  are  a  part  and 
which  you  disturb !  Without  too  much  self-praise  I  may 
say  that  I  am  in  the  same  predicament." 

In  another  place  he  writes :  "  Oh,  how  generous,  how 
magnanimous  are  our  princes !  They  have  again  issued  a 
pardon  from  which  none  are  excluded  save  those  who  have 
rebelled  against  them.  It  reminds  me  of  a  psalm  in  praise 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Hebrew  God.  He  has  slain  this  one 
and  that,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever  ;  He  has  drowned 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  hosts,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever ; 
He  has  smitten  the  first-born  of  Egypt  with  death,  for  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever,  &c.  &c." 

"You  do  not  appear  to  be  democratic.  Like  you,  I 
believe  fraud  and  frenzy  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Revolu- 
tionist's heart.     But   I  prefer  the  fraud  and  frenzy  which 
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pulls  down  prisons,  abolishes  titles  and  such  like  imbecilities, 
and  places  all  religious  day-dreams  upon  the  same  footing, 
to  the  fraud  and  madness  which  would  maintain  and  con- 
secrate that  monstrosity  produced  by  grafting  the  barbaric 
stupidity  of  the  Hebrew  upon  the  barbaric  ignorance  of 
the  Vandal," 

"The  more  one  thinks  it  over,  the  less  is  one  able  to 
imagine  any  possible  good  reason  for  the  existence  of  this 
foolish  thing  we  call  the  world.  I  understand  neither  the 
intention,  nor  the  master-builder,  nor  the  artist,  nor  the 
figures  in  this  Laterna  Magica  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  form  a  part.  Shall  I  understand  any  better  when  I  have 
disappeared  from  the  small,  dark  globe  on  which  it  amuses 
I  know  not  what  unseen  power  to  have  me  dance,  whether 
I  will  or  no?  I  cannot  say.  But  I  fear  the  secret  will 
prove,  like  that  of  the  Freemasons,  to  be  a  thing  of  no 
value  except  in  the  estimation  of  the  uninitiated." 

Having  read  these  extracts,  it  does  not  surprise  us  to 
know  that  the  book  On  Religion,  planned  at  the  close  of 
the  century  to  effect  the  same  object  from  a  Protestant 
standpoint  that  Chateaubriand  aimed  at  from  a  Catholic, 
namely,  the  revival  of  the  religious  spirit  in  France,  had 
originally  a  very  different  character  from  that  which  it  finally 
acquired.  If  the  first  part  were  published  as  it  was  origin- 
ally written,  entirely  in  the  eighteenth-century  manner,  it 
would  indicate  in  its  author  exactly  the  stage  of  mental 
development  indicated  in  Chateaubriand  by  his  book  on  the 
Revolutions.  In  the  form  in  which  it  has  taken  its  place 
in  French  literature  the  work  is  remarkable  for  its  calm, 
passionless  style,  its  unprejudiced  views,  and  an  erudition 
not  common  at  that  period.  Its  weaknesses  are  its  total 
lack  of  warmth  and  the  general  indecision  of  its  principles. 

The  main  idea  is  as  follows :  All  the  earlier  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  religion  have  been  imperfect.  One 
school  of  writers,  who  regard  religion  as  inaccessible  by  the 
path  of  reason,  and  who  believe  it  to  have  been  imparted  to 
man  once  for  all  by  divine  revelation,  seek  to  restore  it 
to  its  original  form.  Another  school,  rightly  appalled  by 
the  evils  resulting  from   intolerance  and   fanaticism,   have 
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rejected  religion  as  a  delusion,  and  have  sought  to  base  an 
ethical  system  upon  a  purely  earthly  foundation.  A  third 
have  believed  themselves  able  to  steer  a  middle  course ;  they 
accept  something  which  they  call  natural  religion,  or  the 
religion  of  reason,  and  which  consists  only  of  the  purest 
dogmas  and  the  simplest  fundamental  principles.  But  the 
adherents  of  this  school,  like  those  of  the  first  two,  believe 
that  mankind  can  attain  to  absolute  truth — that  truth,  there- 
fore, is  one  and  unchangeable  ;  they  stigmatise  all  who  believe 
less  than  themselves  as  ungodly,  and  all  who  believe  more  as 
priest-ridden  and  superstitious.  In  opposition  to  all  these 
three  schools.  Constant  regards  religion  as  progressive  ;  he 
starts  from  the  premise  that  the  religious  feeling  is  a  funda- 
mental element  of  the  human  soul,  that  it  is  only  the  forms 
it  assumes  which  differ,  and  that  these  are  capable  of  ever- 
increasing  perfection.  He  has  obviously  read  Lessing's 
Erziehung  des  Menschengeschkchts ;  but  he  is  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  own  contemporaries,  Kreuzer  and  Gorres,  than 
with  Lessing.  He  either  does  not  understand  or  does  not 
appreciate  the  latter's  delicate  and  yet  profound  irony  ;  he  is 
captivated  by  the  Romantic- Protestant  revival  ideas,  and  assimi- 
lates as  much  of  them  as  a  French  Liberal  politician  and  con- 
verted Voltairean  can.  He  strongly  objects  to  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  and  persecution  which  makes  itself  felt  so  strongly 
in  Lamennais'  book  on  "  Indifference  in  Matters  of  Religion;" 
unlike  Chateaubriand  and  De  Maistre,  he  objects  to  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  or  to  any  other  combina- 
tion of  spiritual  and  temporal  power ;  but  he  imagines 
that  in  his  sentiment  religieux  he  has  discovered  a  kind  of 
spiritual  primary  element,  incapable  of  further  resolution, 
an  element  which  is  unalterable  and  .universal,  t.e.  diffused 
over  the  whole  earth  and  unaffected  by  time  ;  and  upon 
this  theory,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  data  of  psycho- 
logy, he  bases  his  whole  conservative  system.  As  far  as 
possible  he  evades  troublesome  questions :  he  refuses,  for 
example,  to  decide  whether  mankind  came  into  being  in  a 
savage  or  in  a  paradisaically  perfect  condition ;  and  he  ex- 
pressly states  that  he  begins  with  a  delineation  of  the  lowest 
fetish  worship   only   for  the  sake  of  order,  that  he  by  no 
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means  denies  that  this  pitiable  stage  may  have  been  the  result 
of  a  fall,  this  hypothesis,  indeed,  seeming  to  him^a  very  pro- 
bable one. — Few  books  have  more  rapidly  grown  old-fashioned 
than  this  of  Constant's,  which  is  now  merely  of  historical  in- 
terest as  typical  of  the  half-heartedness  and  indecision  of  the 
period  in  which  it  was  written. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  French  Revolution,  Constant 
was  appointed  gentleman-in-waiting  to  the  Duchess  of 
Brunswick.  In  this  position  he  heard  the  Revolution  spoken 
of  with  that  mixture  o^  fear  and  abhorrence  of  which  we 
have  an  example  in  the  dialogue  of  Goethe's  play,  Der  Biir- 
gergeneral ;  but  he  had  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  independent 
and  unprejudiced  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  great 
movement.  In  Brunswick,  as  elsewhere,  much  of  his  time 
seems  to  have  been  spent  in  amours,  one  following  on  the 
other  in  rapid  succession.  He  himself  jestingly  assumed 
Sola  inconstantia  constans  as  his  motto.  He  married,  solely 
out  of  ennui,  it  would  appear,  divorced  his  wife  after  the 
honeymoon,  and  presently  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  who 
was  at  the  time  sueing  for  a  divorce  from  her  husband. 
For  this  lady's  sake  he  returned  at  a  later  period  to  Bruns- 
wick. Her  maiden  name  was  Charlotte  von  Hardenberg, 
and  many  years  afterwards  she  became  his  second  wife.  In 
the  letters  of  this  Brunswick  period  to  Mme.  de  Charrifere, 
Constant  appears  as  aimless  and  bored  as  he  is  sagacious  and 
witty.  He  makes  merry  over  his  stupid,  little-minded  asso- 
ciates, and  for  a  time  even  over  his  feeling  for  the  lady  of  his 
heart,  until  it  suddenly  occurs  to  him  that  jesting  on  this 
latter  subject  is  scarcely  seemly,  and  he  decides  to  forego  it. 
So  far  there  was  neither  a  centre  nor  an  object  in  his  life. 

Towards  the  close  of  1774,  however,  a  decisive  change 
took  place.  He  met  Mme.  de  StaSl,  and  it  became  apparent 
that  neither  of  these  two  minds  could  produce  the  best  of  which 
it  was  capable  without  the  assistance  of  the  other.  Constant 
was  then  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  Mme.  de  Stael  twenty- 
eight.  He  had  just  arrived  in  Paris,  the  city  to  which  his 
ambition  had  long  attracted  him,  but  which  he  now  saw  for 
the  first  time.  He  was  introduced  into  the  best  society, 
frequented  the  houses  of  Mme.  Tallien,  Mme.  Beauharnais, 
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and  Mme.  de  Stael,  and  made  an  impression  both  by  his 
personal  beauty  and  his  intellectual  gifts.  With  his  fresh 
complexion  and  fair  hair  he  resembled  a  young  Northerner, 
but  in  mind  he  was  the  acute  Frenchman,  and  in  culture  the 
cosmopolitan.  He  made  an  impression  on  the  most  gifted 
Frenchwoman  of  the  day  that  was  never  effaced,  even  when 
the  circumstances  of  life  estranged  and  separated  them,  and 
it  was  soon  no  secret  that  Mme.  de  Stael's  admiration  had 
become  passionate  love.  She  imparted  to  the  rising  states- 
man her  faith  in  political  liberty,  her  enthusiasm  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  and  for  a  government  which  should 
assure  them ;  and  her  fiery  ardour  inspired  him  with  her 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  with  her  confidence  in  the  power  of 
words  and  of  deeds  to  influence,  to  re-mould  life  in  spite 
of  destiny.  In  return  for  this,  her  relation  to  him  seems, 
by  setting  her  at  variance  with  society,  to  have  supplied 
her  with  the  greater  part  of  the  passions,  emotions,  and 
rebellious  thoughts  which  form  the  kernel  of  her  imaginative 
writings. 

At  Mme.  de  Stael's  house  Constant  met  a  whole  host 
of  foreign  diplomatists,  disaffected  journalists,  and  plotting 
women,  who  for  the  moment  influenced  him  against  the  Con- 
vention. He  soon,  however,  arrived  at  convictions  of  his 
own,  refuted  his  first  newspaper  articles,  and,  more  radical 
than  his  friend,  joined  the  "  Patriot "  party  in  opposing  the 
so-called  Moderates,  in  whom  he  perceived  no  moderation. 
The  year  1795  he  spent,  on  the  invitation  of  Mme.  de  Stael, 
at  her  country-house  of  Coppet,  in  Switzerland  ;  the  follow- 
ing year  she  was  separated  from  her  husband. 

When,  as  First  Consul,  in  1799,  Napoleon  gave  France 
a  constitution,  in  which  autocracy  was  veiled  by  a  slight 
pretence  of  freedom,  he  nominated  Constant,  formerly  his 
ardent  admirer,  a  member  of  the  Tribunate.  In  this 
capacity  Constant,  supported  by  some  few  sympathisers, 
carried  on  an  honourable  struggle  against  the  Napoleonic 
absolutism,  a  struggle  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
Europe,  and  highly  exasperated  the  First  Consul.  In  1802 
the  latter  made  the  famous  remark  about  the  five  or  six 
metaphysicians   among   the    Tribunes  who   deserved  to  be 
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drowned,  and  not  long  after,  these  five  or  six,  namely 
Constant  and  his  friends,  were  expelled  by  the  votes  of  a 
servile  majority,  Mme.  de  Stael  and  her  father,  the  famous 
Necker,  showing  themselves  actively  antagonistic  to  Napo- 
leon's autocratic  policy,  were  both  banished  from  France. 
Constant,  who  followed  Mme.  de  Stael  to  Coppet,  was  for- 
bidden to  return.  In  May  1802,  Mme.  de  Stael  became 
a  widow.  In  1803-4  she  and  Constant  travelled  together  in 
Germany.  She,  loving  him  devotedly,  evidently  seems  to  have 
expected  that  he  would  marry  her  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he 
did  not  reciprocate  her  feeling  ;  it  was  only  out  of  weakness 
and  compassion  that  he  concealed  from  her  his  constant 
correspondence  with  Charlotte  von  Hardenberg.  Having 
probably  invented  some  pretext  for  leaving  her,  he  went 
to  Weimar  alone.  There,  in  1804,  he  translated  Schiller's 
Wallenstein  into  French.  It  was  not  Constant  but  A.  W. 
Schlegel  who  accompanied  Mme.  de  Stael  to  Italy  in  1805 
(as  tutor  to  her  children),  on  the  journey  immortalised  in 
Corinne.  Constant  was  privately  married  to  his  Charlotte 
in  the  summer  of  1808,  and  so  little  was  Madame  de  Stael 
resigned  to  his  defection,  that  terrible  scenes  occurred  when 
she  unexpectedly  met  the  newly  married  pair  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva.  Charlotte,  driven  to  despair  by  her 
rival's  furious  jealousy,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  com- 
mit suicide.  So  great  was  Madame  de  Stael's  influence 
over  Constant,  that  she  actually  persuaded  him  to  leave  his 
wife  and  return  for  a  time  with  her  to  Coppet. 

For  some  years  after  this  episode  Benjamin  Constant 
lived  in  quiet  retirement  at  Gottingen,  occupied  with  collect- 
ing material  for  his  work  on  the  origin  and  development  of 
religion.  The  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  1813  brought  him  and 
his  friend  Madame  de  Stael  once  more  into  the  political 
arena.  Her  influence  at  the  courts  of  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Sweden  gave  him  a  voice  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  defeated  autocrat.  He  went  to  Paris  in  Bernadotte's 
train,  and,  although  he  was  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  he  strove  ardently  to  save  all  that  could 
be  saved  of  constitutional  liberty.  He  published  masterly 
pamphlets  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  on  ministerial  respon- 
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sibility,  &c.  It  is  well  known  that  immediately  after  this, 
his  blind  infatuation  for  Mme.  Recamier  caused  him  to  take 
such  violent  action  against  Napoleon  on  the  latter's  return  from 
Elba,  that  there  seems  something  traitorous  in  his  acceptance 
of  a  post  in  the  Council  of  State  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  his  collaboration  in  the  Emperor's  attempt  to  give 
France  a  species  of  constitution. 

We  must  not  judge  Constant  as  a  politician  by  this 
unfortunate  episode.  Under  the  Bourbons,  and  even  during 
the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  the 
determined  and  eloquent  leader  of  the  Liberal  Opposition. 
Though  never  remarkable  for  purity  of  character,  he  had 
noble  impulses.  When  in  1830  he  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  friends  in  Paris  saying,  "  A  terrible  game  is  being 
played  here ;  our  heads  are  in  danger ;  come  and  add 
yours  ! "  he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  came  and 
undauntedly  sided  with  the  revolutionists.  A  few  months 
later,  however,  although  he  was  at  the  time  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  he  accepted  100,000  francs  from  Louis  Philippe 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  gambling  debts.  Constant 
was  an  accomplished  dialectician.  No  truth,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  observe,  is  complete  unless  it  includes  its  antithesis. 
He  succeeded  in  completing  many  truths.  The  imprint  set 
upon  him  by  the  period  in  which  his  youth  had  fallen  was 
never  effaced.  The  doubleness  which  in  the  other  notable 
men  of  the  same  generation  is  only  a  secondary  quality,  is  in 
Constant's  character  the  essential,  distinguishing,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  disturbing  trait. 

Adolphe,  the  chief  work  of  this  man's  youth,  deserves 
some  study.  In  it  we  find  the  following  utterance  :  "  What 
surprises  me  is,  not  that  humanity  should  feel  the  need  of  a 
religion,  but  that  it  should  in  any  age  fancy  itself  strong 
enough,  and  sufficiently  secure  from  disaster,  to  venture  to 
reject  any  one  religion.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  in  its  weakness 
it  should  rather  be  prone  to  invoke  the  aid  of  them  all.  Is 
there,  in  the  dense  darkness  which  surrounds  us,  any  ray 
of  light  that  we  can  afford  to  reject  ?  Does  there  float  on 
the  whirling  torrent  which  carries  us  along  with  it  any 
branch  to  which  we  dare  refuse  to  cling  ? "     We  feel  that 
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the  author  is  more  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  whirling 
torrent  than  of  the  branch.  His  manner  of  recommending 
reHgion  reveals  his  own  lack  of  it,  and  a  profound  depth  of 
melancholy. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  There  was  a  reaction  against 
Voltaire  in  the  air  at  that  time,  a  reaction  practically  inau- 
gurated by  Rousseau— the  rebound  of  repressed,  unconsulted, 
ignored  feeling.  A  half-unconscious  effort  was  going  on  in 
men's  minds  to  restore  the  balance  between  the  demands 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  human  soul  which  had  been  dis- 
turbed during  the  autocratic  reign  of  critical  intellect ;  and 
this  half-conscious  tendency  was  plainly  perceptible  even 
in  men  whose  natures  were  really  akin  to  Voltaire's,  and 
who,  had  they  been  born  thirty  years  earlier,  would  have 
been  his  eager  sympathisers  and  fellow-workers.  Voltaire 
had  not  only  criticised,  he  had  been  forced  by  the  evils  of 
the  times  and  by  his  unruly  wit  into  an  attitude  of  aggression. 
With  all  available  weapons,  even  poisoned  ones,  he  had 
attacked  those  purely  external,  palpable  forms  of  authority, 
which  in  his  time  stood  in  the  way  of  honourable  human 
conditions,  nay,  made  them  impossible.  Now  all  these 
powers  had  fallen,  and  the  times  once  more  craved  authority. 
There  are  inner,  spiritual  authorities.  The  Right,  the 
Good,  the  True  are  such.  But  the  enthusiastic  attempts  to 
introduce  and  establish  a  free  form  of  government  which 
should  realise  these  ideals  without  the  invocation  of  any 
authority  unexplainable  by  reason,  had  resulted  in  the  savage 
excesses  of  lawlessness.  What  wonder,  then,  that  not  only 
many  ordinary  individuals  began  to  grope  after  planks  from 
the  wreck  of  the  once  powerful  political  and  religious  systems, 
but  that  also  a  majority  of  the  most  highly  gifted  came 
forward  as  the  champions  of  some  authority,  either  tempo- 
ral or  spiritual,  which  they  supported  for  the  sake  of  the 
principle,  but  with  no  real  belief  or  confidence  in  it. 

They  had  no  real  confidence,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
for  them,  as  genuine  and  intelligent  sons  of  the  young  nine- 
teenth century,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  in  the  strength  of 
a  stem  which  their  fathers  had  sawn  through.  Chateau- 
briand's faith  in  legitimacy  was  as  faint-hearted  as  Constant's 
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in  religion  in  general.  Men  were  uneasy  in  their  minds. 
The  old  house  was  burned  down.  The  new  was  not  even 
begun.  And,  instead  of  boldly  beginning  to  erect  a  new 
building,  events  led  them  to  seek  refuge  among  the  ruins  of 
the  old,  the  half-burned  materials  of  which  they  built  up  as 
best  they  could.  During  this  performance  they  were  per- 
petually tempted  to  try  experiments  not  planned  from  the 
first.  After  some  vain  attempts  to  give  solidity  to  the  build- 
ing by  the  addition  of  new  material,  they  would  in  despair 
give  a  kick  at  the  shaky,  newly  built  walls,  which  brought 
them  down  again.  No  group  of  writers  whose  aim  was  to 
preserve  society  ever  brought  such  passionate  accusations 
against  it  as  the  authors  of  the  Emigrant  Literature,  It  is 
one  of  these  accusations  of  society  which  forms  the  basis  of 
Benjamin  Constant's  Adolphe. 

Adolphe  is  a  love  story  which,  in  its  presentment  of  the 
relations  of  the  individual  to  society,  takes  a  quite  different 
point  of  view  from  Werther.  In  Werther  outward,  and,  by 
reason  of  these,  also  inward,  obstacles  prevent  the  union  of  a 
couple  obviously  made  for  each  other.  In  Adolphe  outward, 
and  because  of  them,  also  inward,  reasons  part  two  beings 
who  are  united.  Werther  represents  the  power  of  society, 
and  of  once-accepted  social  responsibilities,  to  hinder  a  love 
match.  Adolphe  describes  the  power  of  society  and  of  public 
opinion  to  absolve  from  accepted  personal  responsibilities 
and  to  sever  a  long-united  pair.  The  books,  taken  together, 
form  a  double  picture  of  the  pope-like  power  of  society  to 
bind  and  loose.  But  whereas  Werther  depicts  the  feelings 
of  the  pre-revolutionary,  enthusiastic,  energetic  generation 
to  which  its  author  belonged,  the  feelings  described  in 
Adolphe  are  those  of  the  first  French  generation  of  the 
new  century. 

Unlike  former  love  stories,  Adolphe  does  not  delineate 
love  only  in  its  first  awakening  in  the  dawn  of  delusive 
hopes,  but  follows  it  through  its  whole  existence,  depicts  its 
growth,  its  strength,  its  decay,  its  death,  and  even  pursues  it 
to  the  other  side  of  the  grave  and  shows  the  feelings  into 
which  it  is  transformed.  Hence  Adolphe,  even  more  than 
Rene,  is  the  story  of  the  individual's  rude  awakening  from 
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delusion,  the  representation  of  the  anguish  of  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  the  flower  of  life  which  is  here  stripped  of  its 
petals  one  by  one  and  carefully  dissected.  In  this  point,  too, 
the  book  is  a  great  contrast  to  Werther.  Werther  is  naive  in 
comparison.  It  is  the  same  flower,  the  perfume  of  which 
is  a  deadly  poison  to  Werther,  that  is  calmly  dissected  by 
Adolphe.  The  change  is  expressed  in  the  very  costume; 
the  blue  coat  and  yellow  waistcoat  have  made  way  for  our 
dull,  funereal  black. 

But  the  flame  which  is  extinguished  in  the  man's  breast 
now  burns  in  the  woman's.  Adolphe  is  woman's  Werther. 
The  passion  and  melancholy  of  the  new  age  have  advanced 
another  step  ;  they  have  spread  to  the  other  sex.  In  Werther 
it  was  the  man  who  loved,  suffered,  stormed,  and  despaired ; 
in  comparison  with  him  the  woman  was  sound,  strong,  and 
unharmed — perhaps  a  trifle  cold  and  insignificant.  But  now 
it  is  her  turn,  *iow  it  is  she  who  loves  and  despairs.  In 
Werther  it  was  the  woman  who  submitted  to  the  laws  of 
society,  in  Adolphe  it  is  the  man  who  does  so.  The  self- 
same war  waged  by  Werther  in  the  name  of  his  love  is 
now  waged  by  El^onore,  and  with  equally  tragic  result. 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  call  this  romance  the 
prototype  of  a  whole  new  species  of  fiction,  namely  that 
which  occupies  itself  with  psychical  analysis.  It  is  its 
treatment  of  love  that  is  new.  Far  behind  us  now  lies  the 
time  when  Amor  was  represented  as  the  charming  child 
we  all  know  from  Thorwaldsen's  bas-reliefs.  To  Voltaire 
Amor  was  the  god  of  pleasure.  "  Les  ris,  les  jeux  et  les 
plaisirs"  were  his  attendants.  To  Rousseau  he  is  the  god 
of  passion.  With  Goethe  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  bene- 
ficent spirit;  we  understand  when  we  read  Goethe  what 
Schopenhauer  meant  when  he  wrote  that  Amor  pursues  his 
way,  indifferent  to  the  misery  of  the  individual.  In  Faust^ 
the  first  poem  of  the  new  era,  he  is  transformed  from  a 
roguish  boy  into  a  criminal.  Faust  seduces  Gretchen  and 
deserts  her;  Gretchen's  love-story  means  the  death  of  her 
mother,  her  brother,  her  infant,  and  herself.  She,  the 
innocent,  loving  girl,  kills  her  mother  with  the  sleeping- 
draught    she    administers    in    order   that    Faust    may   visit 
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her  by  night;  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  together  slay  the 
brother  who  attempts  to  avenge  his  sister's  disgrace  ;  from 
fear  of  shame  Gretchen  kills  her  new-born  child,  for  which 
she  is  thrown  into  prison  and  finally  executed.  Goethe's 
passion  for  truth  impelled  him  to  paint  a  very  different 
picture  of  Amor  from  that  which  represents  him  as  the 
rose-crowned  boy.  And  in  Goethe  it  is  not  only  in  its 
consequences  but  in  its  very  nature  that  love  is  fraught 
with  fate.  In  Elective  Affinities  he  has  made  a  study  of 
the  mysterious  and  irresistible  attraction  and  repulsion  by 
which  the  mutual  relations  of  souls  are  determined,  as  if 
they  were  chemical  substances.  The  book  is  a  kind  of 
study  of  passion  from  the  point  of  view  of  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  Goethe  shows  us  its  rise,  its  magic  power  as  a 
mysterious  natural  force,  its  foundation  in  the  unfathomed 
depths  of  our  soul. 

An  attempt  had  thus  been  made  to  explain  the  attraction 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  love  by  instituting  a  parallel 
between  it  and  the  attraction  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
inanimate  nature.  But  there  was  yet  another  step  to  be 
taken,  namely,  to  dissociate  love  from  everything  with  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  connected,  and  analyse  it.  This  task 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  unsettled,  unsatisfied  generation  to 
which  Constant  belongs.  However  much  men  had  differed 
in  their  conception  of  love,  its  causes  and  its  consequences, 
they  had  all  agreed  in  accepting  the  emotion  itself  as  some- 
thing understood,  something  simple.  They  now  for  the  first 
time  began  to  treat  it  as  something  composite,  and  to  attempt 
to  resolve  it  into  its  elements.  In  Adolphe,  and  the  fiction 
which  follows  in  its  steps,  an  accurate  calculation  is  made 
of  how  many  parts,  how  many  grains,  of  friendship,  how 
many  of  devotion,  of  vanity,  ambition,  admiration,  respect, 
sensual  attraction,  hope,  imagination,  disappointment,  hatred, 
weariness,  enthusiasm,  calculation,  &c.  on  the  part  of  each, 
go  to  make  up  the  compound  which  the  two  concerned 
call  their  love.  With  all  this  analysis  the  emotion  lost  its 
supernatural  character,  and  the  worship  of  it  ceased.  In- 
stead of  its  poetry,  its  psychology  was  offered  to  the  reader. 
What   happened  resembled  that  which   happens  when   we 
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look  at  a  star  through  a  telescope ;  its  bright  rays  disappear, 
only  the  astronomical  body  remains  :  before,  in  the  bright 
full  moon  we  saw  only  a  clear,  shining  disc  with  an  un- 
changing face  ;  now,  we  distinguish  a  multitude  of  mountains 
and  valleys. 

From  the  moment  when  men  began  to  desire  really  to 
understand,  they  necessarily  fixed  their  attention  less  upon 
that  first  awakening  of  the  emotion,  which  poets  had  sung 
and  celebrated  from  time  immemorial,  than  upon  its  later 
development,  its  duration  and  its  cessation.  In  those 
tragedies  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  all 
races,  which  are,  as  it  were,  their  hymns  to  love,  the  death 
of  the  lovers  follows  close  upon  the  blossoming  time  of 
their  love.  Romeo  sees  Juliet ;  they  adore  one  another ; 
after  a  few  days  and  nights  passed  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
both  he  dead.  The  question  of  constancy  does  not  occur. 
Our  Danish  love-tragedy,  Axel  and  Valborg,  seems,  indeed,  to 
deal  with  nothing  but  constancy;  the  whole  plot  turns  on 
the  prolonged  engagement  of  the  lovers,  a  characteristi- 
cally national  pivot  —  but  in  Axel  and  Valborg  constancy  is 
glorified  as  a  virtue,  not  explained  as  a  product,  for  the 
play  is  a  lyrical  tragedy,  not  a  psychological  analysis. 

It  is  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  constancy  which 
is  treated  of  in  Adolphe — under  what  conditions  is  passion 
lasting  or  otherwise  ?  And  it  is  the  answer  to  this  question 
which  is  really  an  impeachment  of  society.  For  it  is  main- 
tained that  while  society,  in  this  case  represented  by  public 
opinion,  upholds  those  unions  which  are  of  its  own  institu- 
tion, it  at  the  same  time  basely  strives  to  destroy  all  possi- 
bilities of  faithfulness  in  any  union  it  has  not  sanctioned, 
even  if  that  union  be  to  the  full  as  honourable,  to  the  full 
as  unselfish,  as  any  of  those  which  it  fences  round  and 
supports. 

Constant  prefers  his  accusation  in  a  story  which  could 
hardly  be  less  pretentious.  It  contains  but  two  characters, 
no  scenery,  and  there  is  not  a  single  fortuitous  incident  in  the 
whole  course  of  its  action.  Everything  occurs  according  to 
the  natural  laws  indicated  by  the  relations  of  the  couple  to 
each  other  and  to  society  in  general.     The  reader  follows 
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this  history  of  two  souls, to  its  close  much  as  a  student  of 
chemistry  watches  the  fermentation  of  two  substances  in  an 
inexplosible  phial  and  observes  the  results.  Who,  then,  are 
these  two  characters  ? 

In  the  first  place,  who  is  he?  He  is  a  very  young  man, 
who  (like  the  author)  has  been  given  an  appointment  at  one 
of  the  little  German  courts,  after  completing  his  studies  at 
a  small  German  university.  He  has  been  tolerably  dis- 
sipated, but  has  also  gone  through  a  course  of  serious  and 
laborious  study.  His  relations  with  his  father,  an  outwardly 
cold,  ironical  man,  who  represents  the  culture  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  have  increased  the  hero's  youthful  taste 
for  powerful,  passionate  emotions,  and  his  leaning  to  the 
unusual,  the  extravagant.  His  father's  severe  discipline 
has  inspired  him  with  an  impatient  longing  for  freedom  from 
the  bonds  which  gall  him,  and  a  strong  disinclination  to  let 
himself  be  trammelled  by  new  ones. 

At  this  stage  of  his  development  he  comes  to  a  court 
where  monotony  and  formality  reign.  To  him,  who  from 
his  earliest  youth  has  felt  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
dogmatism  and  formalism,  it  is  positive  suffering  to  be 
obliged  to  listen  to  his  companions'  eternal  platitudes. 
"The  self-satisfied,  chatter  of  mediocrity  about  absolutely 
unquestionable  and  unshakable  religious,  moral,  or  social 
principles,  all  considered  of  equal  importance,  drove  me 
to  contradict,  not  so  much  because  I  was  of  a  different 
opinion  as  because  I  had  no  patience  with  such  clumsy, 
stolid  certainty.  I  was  involuntarily  on  the  alert  against 
all  these  general  maxims  which  are  considered  universally 
applicable,  without  restriction  or  modification.  The  block- 
heads knead  their  morality  into  such  an  indivisible  mass  that 
it  cannot  possibly  permeate  their  actions  and  be  applicable 
in  individual  cases." 

He  revenges  himself  for  the  boredom  which  his  asso- 
ciates inflict  on  him  by  jesting  at  them  and  their  ideals,  and 
soon  acquires  a  character  for  ill-natured  frivolity.  He  does 
not  himself  approve  of  his  own  contradictory,  mocking 
spirit.  "But,"  he  says,  "I  may  urge  in  self-defence  that 
it  takes  time  to  accustom  one's  self  to  such  beings,  to  that 
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which  selfishness,  affectation,  vanity,  and  cowardice  have  made 
of  them.  The  astonishment  a  man  in  his  early  youth  feels 
at  such  an  artificial,  arbitrarily  regulated  state  of  society 
witnesses  rather  to  the  naturalness  of  his  character  than  to 
depraved  tendencies.  Besides,  this  society  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  such  as  us ;  it  weighs  us  down,  its  foolish  influence  is 
so  strong  that  it  quickly  moulds  us  to  the  general  pattern. 
Then  we  only  wonder  that  we  were  ever  astonished.  We 
become  accustomed  to  the  new  life  as  men  become 
accustomed  to  the  air  in  a  room  full  of  people,  where  at 
first  they  feel  as  if  they  could  not  breathe." 

These  skirmishes  with  his  narrow  surroundings  were  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  gifted  young  man ;  his  discontent  is 
perpetually  with  him,  he  drags  it  about  as  a  man  drags  a 
weight  attached  to  his  leg.  Like  Ren6  and  Obermann,  he 
belongs  to  a  generation  of  sons  to  whom  their  fathers  did 
not  appear  to  have  left  anything  to  do  worth  doing.  The 
future  has  no  interest  for  him,  for  he  has  anticipated  it 
in  imagination,  and  the  past  has  made  him  old,  for  he  has 
lived  in  thought  through  many  a  century.  He  has  desired 
much,  but  willed  nothing,  and  the  more  lacking  in  will  he 
feels  himself,  the  vainer  does  he  become  ;  for  vanity  is  the 
invariable  stop-gap  with  which  those  in  whom  will  or  ability 
is  defective,  attempt  to  fill  the  lacunae  in  their  will  or  ability. 
He  wishes  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  looking  on  love  in 
the  light  of  a  tonic  for  his  self-esteem.  He  expects  to 
attain  to  a  stronger  persuasion  of  his  own  worth,  to  be 
raised  in  his  own  and  other  people's  eyes,  by  some  great 
triumph  and  scandal.  The  happiness  that  love  is  to  bring 
to  him  is  the  happiness  of  feeling  for  once  that  his  will  is 
strong,  because  he  is  able  to  bend  another's  to  it.  He  is  not 
by  nature  more  faithless  than  other  men.  It  is  in  him  to 
love  more  tenderly,  to  act  more  unselfishly  than  many  do, 
but  for  him  to  love  faithfully  many  circumstances  would 
need  to  be  altered.  He  is  still  so  young  that  there  is  more 
of  curiosity  and  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  his  feeling  for 
a  woman  than  of  real  love ;  and  even  if  he  loved  deeply, 
he  is  too  weak,  too  little  of  the  man,  to  be  able  to 
love  on  in  spite  of   society's  disapproval   of   his   passion; 
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above  all,  in  spite  of  his  unlikeness  to  his  father,  he  is  too 
much  his  son  to  be  able,  without  despising  or  deceiving 
himself,  to  stake  his  whole  existence  on  one  card.  He 
differs  from  and  yet  resembles  his  father,  just  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  differed  from  and  yet 
resembled  the  eighteenth. 

Andlwho  is  she  ?  She  is  carefully  described  by  the  author 
as  being  such  that  Adolphe's  love  for  her,  however  strong, 
is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  affected  by  social  considera- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  Adolphe  is  not  the  only  man 
she  has  loved,  and  the  verdict  of  society  has  been  passed 
upon  her  before  they  meet ;  she  is  not  his  equal  in  its 
eyes,  although  she  is  so  by  birth.  In  the  second  place, 
she  is  considerably  older  than  he ;  and  in  the  third,  hers  is 
a  passionate)  power-loving  nature,  which  could  only  be  fused 
with  his  if  social  conditions  favoured  the  process,  and  which 
must  make  both  unhappy  if  they  harden  him  against  her. 

When  Adolphe  makes  her  acquaintance,  El^onore  is 
no  young,  inexperienced  girl,  who  learns  for  the  first 
time  what  love  is  ;  she  is  a  woman,  whose  new  emotions 
stand  out  upon  a  background  of  sad,  harrowing  experi- 
ence. The  mark  which  this  experience  has  set  upon  her  is 
the  first  noticeable  trait  in  her  personality.  El^onore  has 
relinquished  her  right  to  all  the  privileges  and  pleasures  of 
a  safe-guarded,  peaceful  life.  Although  of  good  family  and 
born  to  wealth,  she  has  left  home  and  family  to  follow  the 
man  she  loves,  as  his  mistress.  She  has  chosen  between 
the  world  and  him,  and  has  ennobled  her  action  by  en- 
tirely, unconditionally  sacrificing  herself  for  his  sake.  She 
has  done  him  the  greatest  services,  has  saved  his  fortune, 
and  been  as  faithful  as  any  wife  could  be,  endeavouring 
by  this  absolute  fidelity  to  solace  the  pride  wounded  by 
the  reprobation  and  scorn  of  the  world.  Strength  of  will  is 
the  second  noticeable  feature  of  the  character. 

When  the  first  doubt  of  her  friend's  constancy  assails 
her,  the  whole  edifice  that  she  has  raised  crumbles  to  pieces. 
Does  he  love  her,  or  does  he  only  treat  her  as  a  man  of 
honour  must  ?  is  he  faithful,  or  is  he  only  too  proud  and 
too  well-bred  to  show  himself  ungrateful  and  indifferent  ? 
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With  tears  she  puts  the  question  to  herself,  with  anguish 
answers  it.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  she  meets  Adolphe. 
He  is  drawn  to  her  with  a  desire  in  which  his  whole  thirst 
for  life  and  all  that  life  contains  is  concentrated,  drawn  as 
to  one  in  whom  he  mysteriously  feels  treasures  of  passion, 
tenderness,  enthusiasm,  intellect,  and  experience  to  be  ac- 
cumulated, buried,  as  it  were.  And  his  longing  and  her 
regret,  his  vanity  and  her  despair,  his  youth  and  her  dis- 
appointment take  hold  of  each  other  like  two  wheels  in  the 
works  of  a  watch. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  with  what  a  fiery  flame  this  passion 
will  blaze  at  first,  to  foretell  what  a  full  and  mighty  chord, 
what  a  joyful  paean  will  resound,  as  though  both  had  won 
complete  and  lasting  victory  and  salvation.  There  is  a 
new  and  strange  mixture  in  her  feeling — an  enthusiasm 
which  is  almost  fanatical,  because  it  must  be  equal  to 
the  task  of  stifling  his  constantly  recurring  jealousy  of  the 
past ;  a  faith  which  is  almost  convulsive,  because  it  is  not 
based  upon  sound,  natural  confidence,  but  upon  a  deter- 
mination to  believe  in  spite  of  everything,  even  in  spite  of 
having  already  been  deceived ;  and  a  fidelity  which  suffers 
tortures  from  being  constantly  called  upon  to  demonstrate 
its  existence,  because  it  is  the  offspring  of  faithlessness 
towards  the  past.  This  redoublement  of  passion  constitutes 
the  third  marked  feature  in  E16onore's  character.  "One 
regarded  her,''  says  Adolphe,  "with  the  same  interest  and 
admiration  with  which  one  gazes  on  a  magnificent  thunder- 
storm." 

It  is  in  reality  an  entirely  new  female  type  which  is  here 
presented  to  us,  a  type  which  many  years  later  Balzac  appro- 
priates, styles  "la  femme  de  trente  ans,"  and  varies  with 
such  genius  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  its  second  creator, 
and  which  George  Sand  too  developed  and  embellished  in 
a  whole  series  of  her  novels.  Under  the  treatment  of 
these  two  authors  this  type  proved  to  be  a  whole,  hitherto 
unknown,  world,  in  which  every  feeling,  passion,  and 
thought  was  infinitely  stronger  than  in  the  world  of  the 
girlish  heart.  In  time  the  type  passed  from  the  novel  into 
the  drama,  and  long  usurped  the  French  stage.     In  it  the 
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early  literature  of  the  century  found  its  queen,  as  in  Rene 
it  found  its  king.^ 

The  strong,  Promethean  generation  to  which  Goethe 
belonged  had  produced  its  type  in  Faust,  the  fully  de- 
veloped man,  with  the  powerful,  cultivated  intellect,  who, 
having  studied  in  all  the  schools  and  toiled  through  all  the 
sciences,  becomes  conscious  in  his  manhood's  prime  of  a 
void  in  his  heart,  a  thirst  for  youth,  freshness,  and  sim- 
plicity. Casting  himself  into  the  whirl  of  life,  he  falls  in 
love  with  a  child.  It  is  her  simplicity  and  innocence 
that  win  and  intoxicate  him,  and  arouse  the  desire  of 
possession. 

The  unhappy  generation  of  the  homeless  and  exiled,  the 
young  and  yet  old,  the  believers  who  were  at  the  same  time 
unbelievers,  to  which  Constant  belongs,  has  its  type  in 
Adolphe,  who,  blase  in  thought,  though  a  mere  child  in  years 
and  experience,  seeks  in  love  strong  sensations,  violent  emo- 

1  The  day  came  when  criticism  uplifted  its  voice  against  this  dethronement  of 
youth  and  beauty.  Jules  Janin  in  his  light  way  prefers  this  complaint  in  the  form  of 
an  attack  on  Balzac  : — 

"Formerly,"  he  writes,  "as  far  as  the  novel  and  the  drama  were  concerned,  the 
woman  of  thirty  to  forty  was  regarded  as  past  all  possibilities  in  the  way  of  passion, 
but  now,  thanks  to  the  discovery  of  this  new  wide  and  smiling  domain,  she  reigns 
supreme  in  both  drama  and  novel.  A  new  world  has  superseded  the  old,  the 
woman  of  forty  has  suppressed  the  girl  of  sixteen. 

"'Who  knocks?'  shouts  drama  in  its  deep  voice.  'Who  is  there?'  cries  the 
novel  in  gentler  tones.  '  It  is  I,'  answers  tremblingly  the  girl  of  sixteen,  with  the 
pearly  teeth,  the  snowy  bosom,  the  soft  outlines,  the  bright  smile,  and  the  gentle 
glance.  '  It  is  I !  I  am  the  same  age  as  Racine's  Julie,  Shakespeare's  Desdemona, 
Moli^re's  Agn^s,  Voltaire's  Zaire,  Abbe  Prevost's  Manon  Lescaut,  Saint-Pierre's 
Virginie.  It  is  I !  I  am  the  same  charming,  volatile,  delightful  age  as  the  young 
girls  in  Ariosto,  Lesage,  Byron,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  I !  I  am  innocent 
youth,  with  its  hopes,  with  its  divinely  beautiful,  fearless  attitude  towards  the  future. 
I  am  the  age  of  chaste  desires,  of  noble  instincts,  of  pride,  and  of  innocence.  Make 
room  for  me,  dear  sirs  ! '  Thus  speaks  the  charming  girl  of  sixteen  to  the  novelists 
and  the  dramatists.  But  the  novelists  and  the  dramatists  at  once  reply :  '  We  are 
busy  with  your  mother,  child ;  come  again  twenty  years  hence,  and  we  shall  see  if 
we  can  make  something  out  of  you.' 

"  In  the  novel  and  the  drama  of  to-day,  we  have  no  one  but  the  woman  of  thirty, 
who  will  be  forty  to-morrow.  She  alone  can  love,  she  alone  can  suffer.  She  is  so 
much  more  dramatic,  because  she  cannot  afford  to  wait.  What  can  we  make  out  of 
a  little  girl  who  can  do  nothing  but  weep,  love,  sigh,  smile,  hope,  tremble  ?  The 
woman  of  thirty  does  not  weep,  she  sobs ;  she  does  not  sigh,  she  utters  anguished 
cries ;  she  does  not  love,  she  is  consumed  with  passion ;  she  does  not  smile,  she 
shrieks;  she  does  not  dream,  she  acts  !  This  is  drama,  this  is  romance,  this  is  life. 
Thus  speak,  act,  and  reply  our  great  playwrights  and  our  famous  writers  of  fiction. " 
The  intelligent,  refined  Madame  iimile  de  Girardin  defended  Balzac,  answering 
very  justly  :  "  Is  it  Balzac's  fault  that  thirty  is  now  the  age  of  love  ?  Balzac  is 
obliged  to  paint  passion  where  he  finds  it,  and  nowadays  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
heart  of  sixteen." 

VOL.  I.  F 
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tion,  knowledge  of  life,  of  passion,  and  of  the  heart  of  woman, 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  overcome — in  a  word,  mastery  over 
woman.  The  young  girl  brought  up  under  her  mother's  eye 
in  an  ordinary  middle-class  home  does  not  attract  him  ;  it 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  triumph  to  master  her.  But  with 
the  superiority  of  years  and  experience  on  the  woman's  side, 
the  feeling  and  the  relation  change  character.  The  passion 
uniting  two  such  dissimilar  beings  is  something  less  ordinary, 
less  conventional,  less  happy,  but  more  transient  than  the 
love  which  we  know  as  a  social  power.  It  is  no  longer  the 
prelude  to  a  bourgeois  wedding.  It  seems  to  come  into 
existence  when,  under  certain  conditions,  the  paths  of  two 
beings  of  a  certain  complex  type  cross  or  intersect  each 
other ;  but  the  result  is  not  harmony. 

It  is  not  until  considerably  later  that  this  new  type  of 
woman  really  takes  possession  of  French  literature.  'Saint 
Simon,  the  Revolution  of  July,  and  George  Sand  had  to  pave 
the  way — Saint  Simon  with  his  doctrine  of  the  emancipation 
of  woman,  and  his  theory  that  humanity  can  only  be  per- 
fected in  man  and  woman  together,  not  in  man  alone ;  the 
Revolution  of  July  by  destroying  many  of  the  arbitrary  re- 
strictions to  which  woman  had  been  subjected ;  and  George 
Sand  by  carrying  on,  almost  alone,  the  same  struggle  for  the 
liberation  of  woman,  which  for  man  had  been  begun  by  the 
great  Revolution.  The  fact  that  the  type,  and  with  it  the 
conflict  of  woman  with  society,  appears  in  literature  so  long 
before  George  Sand,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  E16onore  is  modelled  from  the  strongest  woman  of  the 
day,  the  woman  who  ventured  to  oppose  Napoleon  himself — 
Mme.  de  Stael. 

This  new  type  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  those  female 
characters  of  Goethe's  in  which  German  poetry  attained  its 
highest  level,  and  in  which  the  characteristically  Teutonic 
spiritual  quality  is  expressed  more  perfectly  than  it  ever  had 
been  before.  Although  Gretchen  and  Clarchen  are  the 
antitheses  of  each  other,  the  one  being  mild  and  submissive, 
the  other  fiery  and  daring,  both  are  children,  both  are 
absorbed  by  a  single  feeling,  both  have  perfectly  simple, 
single-minded  natures.    Both  love  for  the  first  and  only  time. 
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Both  give  themselves  to  the  man  they  love  without  thought 
of  marriage,  with  entire  trust,  without  any  resistance,  with- 
out even  the  wish  to  resist ;  the  one  from  deep  womanly 
devotion,  the  other  from  lofty  womanly  enthusiasm.  They 
do  not  understand  that  they  are  doing  wrong,  they  do  not 
think  at  all.  Their  whole  being,  their  will,  their  thoughts 
pass  out  of  their  own  possession,  they  themselves  do  not 
know  how.  Their  hearts  are  soft  as  wax  to  receive  an 
impression,  but  once  received  it  is  ineffaceable,  it  is  as 
though  it  were  stamped  in  gold.  Their  innocence,  purity, 
and  integrity  are  beyond  compare.  They  are  faithful  by 
instinct,  and  do  not  dream  of  the  possibility  of  being  any- 
thing else.  They  possess  no  morality,  but  all  the  virtues  ; 
for  human  beings  are  moral  consciously,  but  good  by 
nature.  They  do  not  consider  themselves  the  equals  of 
their  lovers,  but  look  up  to  them,  as  if  the  old  legend  had 
been  realised  and  the  sons  of  God  had  come  down  to  the 
daughters  of  men.  Gretchen  is  amazed  and  overpowered 
by  Faust's  knowledge,  Clarchen  kneels  like  a  child  before 
Egmont  when  he  appears  in  his  full  splendour.  They  lose 
themselves,  they,  as  it  were,  disappear  in  their  lovers.  What 
we  have  here  is  not  two  equals,  who  take  each  other's  hands, 
and  plight  their  faith  to  each  other,  but  a  bewildered, 
admiring  child  clinging  to  a  man.  He  is  her  life,  while  she 
is  but  an  episode  in  his.  At  a  glance  he  grasps  and  com- 
prehends her  whole  nature  ;  she  is  incapable  of  grasping 
his  from  any  point,  incapable  of  penetrating  and  judging. 
She  can  see  neither  his  limits  nor  his  faults.  Whichever 
way  she  turns,  she  sees  him  as  something  gigantic,  looming 
on  every  side.  Hence  there  is  in  this  love  no  criticism,  no 
emancipation  of  the  spirit,  no  employment  of  the  under- 
standing. He  is  the  great,  the  glorious  one — like  Faust,  who 
can  talk  of  everything  and  has  an  answer  for  all  questions, 
or  like  Egmont,  whose  name  as  a  hero  and  a  saviour  is 
upon  every  tongue  and  who  is  known  to  the  whole  city. 
The  reason  why  this  love  brings  with  it  no  spiritual  eman- 
cipation is  that  the  young  girl  has  no  spirit,  in  the  sense  of 
intellect ;  she  is  pure  soul.  When  she  performs  actions 
which  would  seem  to  require  a  certain  amount  of  will  or 
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firm  determination,  when  Clarchen,  for  example,  astonished 
and  indignant  that  the  citizens  of  Brussels  are  indifferent 
and  cowardly  enough  to  allow  their  hero  to  be  carried  off 
to  prison  and  probable  death,  makes  a  public  appearance 
in  the  market-place,  and  vainly  attempts  to  rouse  their  dull 
souls  with  fiery  words,  the  motive  of  the  action  is  to  be 
found  in  the  young  girl's  naive  belief  that  her  lover's  life 
must  be  of  as  great  importance  to  others  as  it  is  to  her  ;  as 
she  sees  nothing  in  the  world  but  him,  she  cannot  imagine 
how  others  can  think  of  anything  else.  These  young  girls 
are  genuine  daughters  of  the  great  family  to  which  Ophelia 
and  Desdemona  belong. 

A  sharp  contrast  confronts  us  in  the  new  type  of 
Frenchwoman  ;  instead  of  sweetness,  clinging  affection, 
naturalness,  we  have  passion,  will,  energy,  and  conscious 
intelligence.  For  it  was  in  the  most  remarkable  and  intel- 
lectual woman  of  the  day,  a  woman  who  had  given  up 
country,  peace,  and  prosperity,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
petty  tyranny  with  which  Napoleon's  despotism  pursued  the 
unsubmissive,  that  Constant  found  the  new  type. 

The  appearance  of  woman  in  literature  as  conscious 
intelligence  is  a  first  step  towards  her  appearance  as  genius. 
We  already  see  Mme.  de  Stael's  turban  appearing  on 
the  horizon.  The  woman  who  shares  man's  passions  and 
struggles  will  soon  share  his  genius  and  his  renown.  Yet  a 
little  while  and  the  struggle  ends  in  victory,  the  same  woman 
who  succumbs  under  the  name  of  Eleonore  is  crowned  at 
the  Capitol  as  Corinne. 

It  only  now  remains  to  direct  attention  to  the  accurate 
psychological  observation  in  Adolphe,  and  to  show  the  results 
arrived  at.  The  hero  starts,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  idea 
that  the  conquest  of  Eleonore  is  a  task  worthy  of  him  ;  he 
imagines  that  he  will  be  able  coldly  to  study  her  character, 
and  calmly  to  lay  his  plan  of  campaign ;  but,  his  sus- 
ceptibility being  quite  as  great  as  his  egoism,  he  soon 
succumbs  to  a  fascination  which  completely  overmasters 
him,  and  which  so  increases  his  natural  timidity  that  he 
cannot  summon  up  courage  to  make  the  declaration  which 
he   had   promised   his  vanity  to    arrive    at   very   speedily. 
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He  writes,  but  Ekonore  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
and  avoids  him.  Her  resistance  and  coldness  produce  in 
him  a  submission  and  devotion  which  soon  become  a  species 
of  worship.  Never  before  has  El^onore  been  thus  loved,  for 
however  much  true  devotion  her  protector  has  shown  her, 
there  has  always  been  a  touch  of  condescension  in  it.  He 
could  have  made  a  more  honourable  alliance  ;  he  has  never 
said  so,  but  what  is  unsaid  may  quite  well  make  itself  felt. 
It  is  this  reverence  of  Adolphe  for  her  which  wins  El6onore. 
She  gives  herself  to  him,  and  he  is  almost  dazed  with  rapture 
and  happiness.  What  first  jars  upon  him  is  her  not  being 
able  (when  the  Count  has  gone  from  home  for  a  day  or 
two)  to  let  him  out  of  her  sight  even  for  a  few  hours. 
She  detains  him  when  he  attempts  to  leave  her  ;  when  he 
goes,  she  asks  when  he  will  return.  Pleased  and  flattered 
at  first  by  this  boundless  devotion,  he  soon  finds  that  his 
time  is  so  absorbed  by  her  that  he  has  not  an  hour  at  his 
own  disposal.  He  is  compelled  to  refuse  all  invitations  and 
break  off  with  all  his  acquaintances.  This  is  no  great  loss 
to  him,  but  he  would  prefer  being  able  to  come  and  go  as  he 
pleases  to  being  obliged  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
stroke  of  the  clock.  She  who  had  been  his  aim  and  object 
in  life  is  now  a  tie  upon  him. 

Where  are  ye  now,  O  touching  romances,  in  which 
the  lover  never  had  anything  to  do  but  to  love,  in  which 
he  rose  up  early  to  love,  loved  all  day,  and  for  love  passed 
sleepless  nights  !  It  is  a  wonderfully  naturalistic  touch  in 
Adolphe  that  the  lover  feels  his  loss  of  time  to  be  indeed 
a  loss. 

It  avails  not  that  he  asserts  his  right  to  dispose  of  his 
time  as  he  will,  for  the  thought  of  the  grief  she  endures 
when  he  fails  to  appear,  prevents  his  making  any  satis- 
factory use  of  the  time  gained,  especially  as  he  is  also 
tormented  by  a  feeling  of  shame  that  another  human  being 
should  have  such  an  ascendency  over  him.  Then  when 
he  returns  to  her,  annoyed  with  himself  for  having  come 
back  much  sooner  than  was  prudent  for  the  sake  of  her 
reputation  or  his  own  work,  he  finds  her  miserable  because 
he  has  stayed  away  so  long.      For  two  hours  he  has  been 
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suffering  from  the  knowledge  that  she  is  longing,  and  now 
he  must  suffer  two  more  before  he  can  pacify  her.  In  spite 
of  all  this  he  feels  happy ;  he  tells  himself  that  it  is  sweet  to 
be  thus  loved ;  nevertheless,  he  is  unconsciously  consoling 
himself  with  the  thought  that  the  peculiarities  of  their  posi- 
tion must,  sooner  or  later,  put  an  end  to  the  situation. 

The  Count  returns,  and  Adolphe  first  suffers  from  being 
compelled  to  deceive  him,  and  then  endures  the  torture  of 
seeing  Eldonore  sacrifice  everything  for  his  own  sake,  give  up 
at  one  and  the  same  time  her  home  and  her  fortune.  It  is 
a  double  grief,  partly  selfish,  for  he  mourns  over  the  in- 
evitable restriction  of  his  own  liberty  by  the  sacrifice  she  is 
so  happy  in  making  for  him,  and  partly  compassionate,  for 
he  knows  with  what  hyena-like  fury  society  will  tear  her 
reputation  to  pieces.  All  she  has  won  by  years  of  irre- 
proachable behaviour  she  loses  in  one  day.  Her  pride 
suffers  agonies,  and  his  devotion  becomes  a  duty.  From 
henceforth  each  has  a  secret  suffering  which  is  not  confided 
to  the  other. 

Adolphe's  character  begins  to  deteriorate.  He  fights  a 
duel  with  a  man  who  has  spoken  slightingly  of  E16onore, 
but  himself  unintentionally  injures  her  reputation  by  the  in- 
cessant mockery  of  women  and  the  men  who  live  in  subjec- 
tion to  them  in  which  he  indulges  as  a  kind  of  relief  from 
the  feeling  of  his  own  dependence  ;  men  put  their  own  in- 
terpretation on  his  jests  and  jeers.  He  who  cannot  resist 
a  tear,  makes  a  point  of  speaking  of  women  with  callous 
contempt. 

Many  have  suffered  the  misery  of  loving  without  return ; 
Adolphe's  torment  consists  in  being  loved  after  he  has 
ceased  to  love.  El^onore  sees  through  his  efforts  to  appear 
overjoyed  when  they  meet,  and  one  of  those  terrible  scenes 
ensues  with  which  Mme.  de  Stasl  had  made  Constant  familiar ; 
the  exasperation  of  her  passionate  nature  resembles  hatred. 
An  attempt  is  made  by  Adolphe's  relations,  who  disapprove 
of  his  wasting  his  youth  on  such  a  connection,  to  get  rid  of 
E16onore.  Adolphe's  chivalrous  feeling  impels  him  to  run 
away  with  her,  and  for  a  time  their  tender  feeling  towards 
each  other  resembles  love.     Eldonore  makes  fresh  sacrifices 
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which  it  galls  Adolphe  to  accept.  At  one  time  she  suffers 
as  much  from  not  being  loved  as  he  from  not  loving ;  at 
another  she  so  intoxicates  herself  with  her  own  passion  that 
she  sees  it  double  and  believes  that  it  is  returned.  Both 
live  in  the  memory  of  their  former  hajipiness,  which  is  vivid 
enough  to  make  parting  seem  painful,  even  impossible,  but 
not  strong  enough  to  impart  any  happiness  to  their  daily  life. 
The  tender  but  faint  protestations  of  love  made  now  and 
again  by  Adolphe  to  El^onore  resemble  the  weak,  colourless 
leaves  put  forth  from  the  branches  of  some  uprooted  tree. 

He  fails  to  make  the  being  happy  who  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  unhappiness  to  himself.  Every  time  she  feels  that  she 
has  won  new  rights,  he  feels  that  he  is  bound  by  new  fetters. 
Her  passionateness  makes  their  daily  life  one  incessant  storm. 
In  a  biography  of  Constant  we  find  the  following  significant 
sentence :  "  This  year  Constant  was  happy  ;  Mme.  de  Stael 
was  in  Russia." 

E16onore  inherits  her  father's  fortune  and  is  no  longer 
dependent  upon  Adolphe's  protection.  The  world  now  sus- 
pects him  of  deriving  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  friendship ; 
he  is  blamed  for  injuring  her  reputation  by  being  always  in 
her  company,  and  it  is  of  course  impossible  for  him  to 
explain  that  it  is  she  who  will  not  live  without  him. 

His  life  is  slipping  away  between  his  fingers ;  he  is 
fulfilling  none  of  the  promises  of  his  youth  ;  for,  as  he  is 
not  allowed  to  forget,  there  is  an  insurmountable  barrier 
between  him  and  any  possible  future,  and  that  barrier  is 
E16onore.  He  determines  to  break  off  with  her,  but  this 
very  determination  makes  his  position  more  hopeless,  for  the 
moment  he  resolves  upon  the  death  sentence  (which  he  is 
too  weak  not  to  postpone)  all  bitterness  leaves  him,  and  he 
feels  such  tender  compassion  for  her  that  she  misunderstands 
and  believes  that  all  is  well. 

She  makes  a  final  violent  effort  to  win  him  by  rousing 
his  jealousy  ;  but  nothing  now  has  any  effect ;  on  all  sides 
the  rupture  is  represented  to  him  as  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  as  a  duty  to  his  father,  to  his  own  future,  even 
to  the  unhappy  being  to  whom  he  is  chained,  and  whom  he 
is  tormenting.     She  receives  a  letter  which  throws  light  on 
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his  intentions,  and  soon  after  is  attacked  by  a  fatal  fever  and 
dies,  proclaiming  her  devotion  to  her  lover  with  her  last 
breath. 

The  moment  Adolphe  is  free  he  realises  that  freedom  is 
now  useless  to  him ;  he  no  longer  knows  what  to  do  with 
it,  and  longs  for  the  old  fetters. 

Constant  himself  thus  expresses  the  moral  of  the  book : 
"  The  strongest  passion  cannot  survive  the  struggle  with  the 
established  order  of  things.  Society  is  too  powerful.  It 
makes  that  love  too  bitter  which  it  has  not  recognised  and 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  its  approval.  Woe,  then,  to  the 
woman  who  rests  her  hope  of  happiness  upon  a  feeling 
which  all  things  combine  to  poison,  and  against  which 
society,  when  it  is  not  obliged  to  respect  it  as  legal,  enlists 
all  that  is  basest  in  the  human  heart,  with  the  aim  of 
destroying  all  that  is  good." 


VIII 

MADAME  DE  STAEL :  "DELPHINE" 

In  one  of  his  letters  Byron  writes  of  Adolphe:  "The  book 
contains  some  melancholy  truths,  though  I  believe  that  it  is 
too  triste  a  work  ever  to  have  been  popular.  The  first  time 
I  ever  read  it  was  at  the  desire  of  Mme.  de  Stael."  Mme. 
de  StaSl  herself  says  somewhere  :  "  I  do  not  believe  all  men 
resemble  Adolphe,  but  only  vain  men."  Simple  as  the  obser- 
vation is,  we  feel  that  it  is  written  by  a  woman  in  self-defence  ; 
for  Adolphe  had  struck  home  to  Necker's  daughter  personally, 
had  bared  her  deepest  heart  wound. 

Anne  Marie  Germaine  Necker  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1766.  Her  father,  the  great  Genevese  financier,  became 
First  Minister  of  France  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  and  his  name  was  at  that  time  the  watchword 
of  liberal  France.  Her  mother  was  a  highly  gifted 
woman,  but  stiff,  reserved,  and  the  slave  of  duty ;  she 
believed  that  education  did  everything,  nature  little,  and  she 
laid  pedantic  stress  upon  trifles,  being  of  opinion  that  nothing 
is  trifling  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  To  this  lady 
Rousseau's  educational  theories  were  naturally  highly  anti- 
pathetic, and  the  consequence  was  that  Rousseau,  with  his 
belief  in  nature  and  in  innate  virtues,  became  her  daughter's 
ideal.  This  daughter,  a  frank,  lively  child,  developed  into 
a  bright,  intelligent  brunette,  whose  dark  eyes  sparkled 
with  wit  and  beamed  with  kind-heartedness.  While  Mme. 
Necker  chiefly  appreciated  common  sense  and  the  habit  of 
self-examination,  the  daughter,  who  suffered  from  the  strict 
control  under  which  she  was  kept,  and  whose  great  gifts 
roused  her  mother's  jealousy,  grew  to  love  all  the  qualities 
and  virtues  which  spring  without  cultivation  from  Nature's 

own  health  and  wealth.     In  her  father's  house  she  was  from 
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childhood  brought  into  contact  with  the  most  famous  men 
of  the  day,  who  were  amused  and  attracted  by  her  quick 
repartee  and  surprising  originality.  The  lively,  marvellously 
intelligent  child  was  her  father's  pride,  and  she  returned  his 
affection  with  a  boundless  love  and  admiration  which  lasted 
all  her  life  and  can  be  traced  in  most  of  her  writings. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  she  began  to  write  essays, 
novels,  and  tragedies.  One  of  her  tragedies,  entitled  Mont- 
morency, marks  the  time  when  she  began  to  feel  attracted 
by  the  young  Vicomte  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
Her  parents  being  opposed  to  her  marriage  with  a  Catho- 
lic, she  was  obliged  to  refuse  his  hand,  but  to  the  end  of 
their  lives  they  remained  faithful  friends.  Yielding  to  her 
mother's  wishes,  Germaine  Necker  married  in  1786  the 
Swedish  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Baron  Erik  Magnus  Stael 
Holstein,  a  favourite  of  Gustavus  the  Third.  In  order  to 
assist  him  to  this  wealthy  and  influential  connection,  Gustavus 
confirmed  the  Baron  in  his  post  of  ambassador  in  Paris  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  The  bridegroom,  who  was  double 
the  age  of  his  bride,  promised  her  parents  that  he  would 
never  take  her  to  Sweden  against  her  will.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  ordinary  northern  nobleman  of  the  period,  very 
simple,  polished  in  manner,  but  only  half  educated,  a  spend- 
thrift and  a  gambler.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  would 
never  have  found  out  how  to  boil  a  potato,  much  less  have 
invented  gunpowder.  Curiously  enough,  he  sympathised 
with  the  Revolution. 

Mme.  de  Stael's  first  book,  Lettres  sur  Jean-Jacques  Rotisseau, 
was  published  immediately  before  the  Revolution.  It  is  a 
panegyric  and  a  defence.  At  the  close  of  the  third  letter 
she  seeks  to  interweave  Rousseau's  fame  with  that  of  her 
father,  who,  at  the  time  she  wrote,  had  just  been  called  to  the 
head  of  affairs  ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  she  hails  the  assem- 
bling of  the  States-General  with  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  great  French  nation  will  attain  by 
the  path  of  enlightenment,  reason,  and  peace,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  those  blessings  which  other  peoples  had  gained  by  the 
shedding  of  streams  of  blood.     She  calls  upon  the  nation  to 
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make  it  a  matter  of  honour  not  to  go  beyond  the  point  which 
all  are  united  in  regarding  as  their  aim,  and  she  closes  with 
an  apostrophe  to  Rousseau,  in  which  she  laments  that  he  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  see  the  approaching  awe-inspiring 
spectacle,  nor  to  encourage  that  patriot,  Necker,  who  merited 
a  judge,  admirer,  and  fellow-citizen  such  as  he. 

The  Revolution  broke  out,  and  would  not  be  stayed  in 
its  career  at  what  was  the  limit  of  her  hopes  and  wishes, 
i.e.  the  acquisition  of  a  constitution  after  the  English  pattern. 
Necker  was  soon  compelled  to  flee,  but  his  daughter  remained 
in  Paris,  and,  protected  by  her  husband's  position,  rescued 
many  an  innocent  victim  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  courageous  German,  Justus  Erich  Bollmann, 
she  saved  the  life  of  the  man  who  was  her  lover  at  that 
time,  Narbonne,  the  former  Minister  of  War.  Bollmann  got 
him  safely  to  London  in  1792.-'  She  had  even  laid  a  plan 
for  the  flight  of  the  royal  family.  The  hatred  of  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders  was  roused  by  her  behaviour ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  escaped  the  mob's  thirst  for  revenge.  She 
fled  to  Coppet,  accompanied  by  her  friend  Montmorency, 
who,  as  an  aristocrat,  was  also  in  danger,  and  who  dis- 
guised himself  as  her  lackey.  Afterwards  she  went  to  England, 
where  she  published  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, whom  she  did  not  know  personally,  but  by  whose  fate 
she  had  been  deeply  affected.  This  pamphlet  was  soon 
followed  by  another,  also  called  forth  by  current  events, 
entitled  De  F Influence  des  Passions  sur  le  Bonheur  des  Individus 
et  des  Nations,  a  piece  of  declamatory  writing,  in  which  the 
authoress  exhibits  no  knowledge  of  life  except  when  she 
treats  of  love,  and  no  political  acumen  except  when  she  is 
writing  of  the  Revolution.  There  is  a  hollow,  insincere  ring 
in  what  she  says  on  the  subject  of  ambition. 

Though  not  formally  banished  by  the  Directory,  Mme.  de 
Stael  was  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  and 
would  have  been  arrested  if  she  had  entered  France  without 
permission.  As  soon,  however,  as  Sweden  had  acknowledged 
the  French  Republic,  she  returned  to  Paris  and  busied  her- 
self actively  with   politics.     Her  aim  was  a   Parliamentary 

'  Friedrich  Kapp  :  "Justus  Erich  Bollmann." 
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constitution  and  peace  with  Europe.  It  was  through  her 
influence  that  Talleyrand  was  made  Foreign  Minister.  Her 
house  was  a  great  political  rendezvous,  more  especially  of 
the  Moderates,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Benjamin  Constant 
played  the  leading  part  among  the  politicians  who  assembled 
there,  as  well  as  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

When  Bonaparte  came  to  Paris  as  a  conqueror  towards 
the  end  of  1797,  after  the  campaign  in  Italy,  he  made  an  ex- 
traordinary impression  upon  Madame  de  Stael.  She  sought 
every  opportunity  of  approaching  him,  felt  herself  alike  at- 
tracted and  overpowered  by  him.  Whenever  she  tried  to 
interest  him,  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  struck  dumb,  she,  the 
incessant  talker.  The  feeling  of  his  unapproachableness 
tortured  her.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  short  time  she 
nourished  the  hope  of  becoming  the  friend  of  this  Caesar, 
and  it  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  have  to  relinquish 
the  idea.  From  the  moment  she  did  so,  she  joined  the 
ranks  of  his  political  adversaries,  continuing,  however,  for  a 
time  to  display  a  sort  of  coquetry  as  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned.  Not  till  she  was  definitely  repulsed,  did  her 
feeling  change  to  pure  hatred.  In  the  book  which  she  pub- 
lished in  the  intermediate  stage,  we  have  satirical  allusions 
to  Bonaparte's  government  along  with  flattering  allusions  to 
himself  personally.  In  conversation  she  openly  and  con- 
stantly expressed  her  desire  that  he  (and  consequently  the 
army  of  her  country  under  his  command)  might  suffer  defeat, 
in  order  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  his  tyranny. 

It  was  in  the  year  1800  that  she  published  her  first  large 
book,  De  la  Litterature,  consideree  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  les  In- 
stitutions Sociales,  a  work  which,  from  its  general  purport, 
must  be  classified  as  belonging  to  that  great  body  of  writings 
in  which,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Renaissance,  the  relative 
merits  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  have  been  discussed. 
Chateaubriand  dealt  vpith  the  same  problem  very  soon  after- 
wards in  his  G^nie  du  Christianisme.  Mme.  de  Staftl  and  he 
both  declare  themselves  in  favour  of  the  modern  literatures, 
but  upon  different  grounds.  He  bases  their  superiority  upon 
the  fact  that  they  deal  with  Christian  themes,  of  which  the 
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ancient  authors  had  no  knowledge  ;  Mme.  de  Stafil  bases  it 
upon  progressing  civilisation.  She  believes  in  the  capacity 
of  humanity  to  improve,  and  in  the  gradual  perfecting  of 
social  institutions,  and  on  this  belief  grounds  her  assurance 
that  literature  will  contain  a  steadily  increasing  treasure 
of  experience  and  insight.  At  this  stage  of  her  develop- 
ment there  is  no  question  of  any  profound  and  systematic 
literary  psychology  ;  she  calmly,  for  instance,  excludes  ima- 
gination from  the  list  of  faculties  which  are  capable  of 
development — why  ? — because  in  spite  of  all  her  enthusiasm 
for  Ossian,  she  cannot  deny  that  Homer's  is  the  fuller,  richer, 
poetry.  The  merit  of  her  book,  however,  does  not  depend 
upon  what  it  proves,  but  upon  what  it  proclaims  and  urges, 
namely  the  necessity  for  a  new  literature,  new  science,  and 
a  new  religion.  She  draws  attention  to  the  literatures  of 
England  and  Germany,  to  the  Icelandic  sagas,  and  the  old 
Scandinavian  epics  ;  but  Ossian  is  to  her  the  great  type 
of  all  that  is  splendid  in  the  poetry  of  the  North.  She 
loves  his  seriousness  and  melancholy,  for,  she  says,  "  melan- 
choly poetry  is  the  poetry  which  accords  best  with  philo- 
sophy." ^  Writing  of  the  Germans,  she  remarks  :  "  The  most 
important  book  the  Germans  possess,  and  the  only  one  that 
can  compare  with  the  masterpieces  of  other  languages,  is 
Werther.  Because  it  calls  itself  a  novel,  many  do  not  realise 
that  it  is  a  truly  great  work.  .  .  .  The  author  of  Werther  has 
been  reproached  for  making  his  hero  suffer  from  other  sor- 
rows besides  those  of  love,  for  allowing  him  to  be  made  so 
unhappy  by  a  humiliation,  and  so  resentful  by  the  social  in- 
equalities which  were  the  cause  of  the  humiliation ;  but  to  my 
mind  the  author  shows  his  genius  in  this  quite  as  much  as 
in  anything  else  in  the  book." 

The  fundamental  idea  of  her  book  is,  that  free  social  con- 
ditions must  inevitably  lead  to  a  new  development  of  litera- 
ture, that  it  would  be  absurd  if  a  society  which  had  won 
political  liberty  for  itself  were  to  own  only  a  literature 
shackled  by  rules.  "  Oh,  if  we  could  but  find,"  she  cries  with 
youthful  ardour,  "  a  system  of  philosophy,  an  enthusiasm 
for  all  that  is  good,  a  strong  and  righteous  code  of  laws, 
1  De  la  Littirature,  p.  257.     Paris,  1820. 
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which  should  be  to  us  what  the  Christian  religion  has  been 
to  the  past ! " 

Jealous  of  her  growing  fame,  and  on  the  alert  as  the 
champion  of  religion,  Chateaubriand  reviewed  her  book. 
Other  critics  had  twitted  her  with  her  enthusiasm  for  every- 
thing melancholy,  and  had  inquired  what  she  thought  of  the 
Greeks,  who  were  certainly  not  melancholy.  Chateaubriand 
seized  the  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  on  behalf  of  revealed 
religion.  "  Mme.  de  Stael,"  he  says,  "  attributes  that  to  philo- 
sophy which  I  attribute  to  religion "  ;  and  addressing  her, 
he  continues :  "  Your  talent  is  but  half  developed ;  it  is 
smothered  by  philosophy.  You  seem  to  be  unhappy,  and 
how,  indeed,  should  philosophy  heal  the  sorrow  of  your 
soul  ?  Is  it  possible  to  fertilise  one  desert  by  means  of 
another  desert  ?  "     He  exhausts  himself  in  mere  phrases. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  antagonism  to  Bonaparte, 
who  was  soon  to  banish  her  again,  this  time  for  ten  years, 
became  the  ruling  idea  in  Mme.  de  Stael's  Ufe.  After  the 
Italian  campaign  she  had  seen  in  him  the  champion  of 
freedom,  had  written  him  enthusiastic  letters,  and  had  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  erase  her  father's  name  from  the  list  of 
exiles.  But  in  the  First  Consul  she  saw  only  "  a  Robespierre 
on  horseback,"  and  Bonaparte  complained  with  reason  that 
she  inflamed  men's  minds  against  him. 

Her  former  enthusiasm  had  turned  into  passionate 
hatred.  From  her  salon  she  carried  on  a  regular  war  against 
him.  She  and  Constant  were  unwearied  in  their  satire  of 
his  associates,  his  person,  his  behaviour.  She  scoffed  at  his 
little  body  and  big  head,  at  his  arrogance  and  his  awkward- 
ness. He  was  the  bourgeois  gentilhomme  on  the  throne, 
annoyed  by  the  wit  of  cultivated  women,  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing himself  coherently,  eloquent  only  when  abusive. 
His  genius  was  mere  charlatanism.  He  was  not  even  a 
great  general,  for  at  Marengo  he  had  lost  his  head,  and 
might  have  lost  the  battle  if  Desaix  had  not  come  to  his  aid. 
There  was  something  essentially  vulgar  about  the  man, 
which  even  his  tremendous  power  of  imagination  could  not 
always  conceal. 

She  entered  into  all  sorts  of  intrigues  with  the  generals 
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who  were  opposed  to  Bonaparte,  either  from  principle,  like 
Moreau,  or  from  pure  envy,  like  Bernadotte.  So  far  did 
she  carry  her  hatred,  that  she  was  beside  herself  with  rage 
when  she  heard  of  the  humiliation  of  England  by  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  and  kept  away  from  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
festivities  held  in  honour  of  this  peace. 

The  foreign  diplomatists  in  Paris,  to  use  Madame  de 
Stael's  own  words,  "spent  their  lives  with  her."  She 
conversed  every  day  with  numbers  of  influential  people, 
conversation  being  her  greatest  pleasure  ;  and  Bonaparte  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  every  one  thought  less  of  him 
after  having  talked  with  her.  He  sent  to  inquire  what  it  was 
she  really  wanted,  and  if  she  would  be  satisfied  if  he  paid 
her  the  two  millions  which  Necker  had  given  in  trust  to  the 
Treasury,  and  which  were  being  wrongfully  kept  back ;  she 
only  answered  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  what  she  wanted, 
but  of  what  she  thought.  From  the  day  when  Benjamin 
Constant  first  raised  his  voice  in  the  Tribunate  against  one  of 
Bonaparte's  proposals,  her  house  in  Paris  was  deserted,  and 
all  her  invitations  were  declined  ;  and  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  her  father's  book,  Les  demieres  Vues  de  Politique 
et  de  Finances,  she  was  banished  from  Paris  by  express  com- 
mand of  the  First  Consul. 

No  heavier  blow  could  have  fallen  upon  Mme.  de 
Stael.  She  herself  likened  the  sentence  to  one  of  death ; 
for  to  her,  who  only  really  lived  when  she  was  in, the  capital, 
and  who  could  so  ill  dispense  with  friends,  intellectual  inter- 
course, and  a  certain  participation  in  the  great  events  of 
the  day,  it  was  misery  to  be  thus  torn  from  home  and 
country,  "  Every  step  the  post-horses  took  caused  me 
suffering,  and  when  the]  postillions  inquired  if  they  had  not 
done  well,  I  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears  at 
the  thought  of  the  sorry  service  they  had  rendered  me."  ^ 
She  was  accompanied  by  Benjamin  Constant ;  but  when  she 
heard  of  her  husband's  illness  she  went  to  him,  and  nursed 
him  till  he  died. 

In  the  following  year,  1803,  she  published  Delphine,  a 
tale  written  in  five  parts  and  in  the  form  of  letters,  after 

1  Dix  Annies  d'Exil,  1820,  p.  84. 
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the  pattern  of  La  Nouvelle  Heloise.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the 
personal  impressions  and  reminiscences  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  this  novel.  The  story  is  the  story  of  a 
woman's  dutiful  renunciation  of  a  happy  marriage,  and  for 
this  the  authoress's  own  refusal  of  Montmorency  supplied 
a  background  of  fact.  But  the  real  theme  of  the  book  is  the 
loving  woman's  conflict  with  society,  and  the  cruel,  cold 
destruction  by  society  of  the  happiness  of  the  individual. 
Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  we  feel  that  it  was  the 
fresh  impressions  of  her  later  years,  her  relations  with  her 
husband  and  Benjamin  Constant,  that  gave  the  book  its 
tone.  Her  reputation  had  been  injured  by  her  separation 
from  her  husband,  her  relations  with  Constant  were  no  secret, 
and  he  was  undoubtedly  the  father  of  her  daughter  Albertine, 
born  in  1797,  the  future  Duchesse  de  Broglie.  When 
Mme.  de  Stael  wrote  Delphine  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
to  doubt  that  Constant  would  legitimise  this  daughter  by 
a  speedy  marriage  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  great  allowance 
always  made  by  public  opinion  for  people  of  wealth  and 
position,  and  her  consequent  comparative  independence  of 
action,  she  bitterly  felt  both  the  covert  persecution  of  slander 
and  the  deliberate  attempts  at  defamation  made  by  the 
Pharisaical. 

The  spiritless,  resigned  motto  of  Delphine:  "A  man 
should  be  able  to  defy  public  opinion,  a  woman  to  submit 
to  it,"  almost  betrays  its  authoress,  Madame  de  Stael's 
mother.  The  actual  story  harmonises  with  the  motto,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  book  and  the  very  fact  of  its  publication 
contradict  it.  For  the  book  is  a  justification  of  divorce,  and 
it  appeared  in  the  same  year  that  Napoleon  concluded  the 
Concordat  with  the  Pope ;  it  attacked  indissoluble  wedlock 
and  the  religious  sacrament  of  marriage,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  marriage  laws  were  being  made  more  stringent, 
and  a  portion  of  its  old  power  was  being  restored  to  the 
Church. 

The  book  answers  to  its  motto  in  so  far  that  it  teaches, 
through  the  fate  of  its  heroine,  that  if  a  woman,  even  after 
a  generous  and  prolonged  sacrifice  of  her  own  well-being, 
transgress  the  rules  of  society,  though  it  may  be  only  to 
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prevent  the  ruin  of  her  lover,  she  is  lost.  It  contradicts 
its  motto  in  so  far  that  the  crying  injustice  of  such  a  fate 
speaks  more  powerfully  than  any  declamation,  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  social  organism  and  of  the  preposterousness 
of  that  power  to  coerce  and  make  unhappy,  which  man's 
short-sightedness  and  pusillanimity  have  entrusted  to  the 
antiquated  institutions  under  the  pressure  of  which  Delphine 
is  crushed.  She  is  depicted  from  the  very  first  as  a 
superior  being,  pure,  benevolent,  spirited,  elevated  by  the 
very  fact  of  her  purity  above  the  pharisaical  morality  of 
society.  Her  character  is  nowhere  more  charmingly 
suggested  than  in  the  scene  where  an  unfortunate  and 
maligned  woman  enters  the  salon  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
the  other  ladies  immediately  rise  from  their  seats  and 
move  away,  leaving  a  great  open  space  round  the  poor, 
marked  creature  ;  upon  which  Delphine  walks  across  the 
room  and  seats  herself  by  her  at  whom  all  the  other 
women  have  vied  in  casting  the  first  stone. 

By  a  series  of  astoundingly  base  devices  and  intrigues, 
one  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  book,  a  female 
Talleyrand,  succeeds  in  separating  Delphine  from  her 
lover,  and  uniting  him  to  her  antipodes,  the  cold,  ortho- 
doxly  pious  Mathilde,  who  privately  accepts  from  the 
deserted  Delphine  the  enormous  dowry  without  which  the 
marriage  cannot  be  arranged.  By  the  time  all  the  various 
deceptions  are  detected,  the  totally  unsuitable,  unnatural 
pair,  Mathilde  and  L^once,  are  united.  Other  equally 
odious  marriages  and  equally  unhappy  love  affairs  are 
grouped  round  this  central  couple,  in  order  that  the  main 
idea  of  the  book  may  be  made  sufficiently  clear.  Henri  de 
Lebensei,  who  is  an  embellished  edition  of  Constant,  cannot 
be  united  to  the  woman  he  loves  until  she  has  obtained  a 
divorce  from  her  husband,  with  whom  she  cannot  live,  she 
declares,  without  destroying  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in 
her  nature.  M.  de  Serbellane  stands  in  the  same  hopeless 
position  to  Thdrfese  d'Ervins  as  Delphine  does  to  Mathilde's 
husband. 

Delphine  is  represented  as  of  so  pure  and  self-sacrificing 
a  nature  that  she  not  only  peremptorily  rejects  the  idea  of  a 
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union  with  L^once,  which  would  necessarily  destroy  his 
wife's  happiness,  but  will  not  permit  him  to  dwell  upon  the 
thought.  She  calms  him ;  she  points  him  to  a  profounder 
morality  and  religion  than  that  in  which  he,  as  a  child  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  brought  up :  "  L6once,  I 
did  not  expect  to  find  such  an  indifference  to  religious  ideas 
in  you.  I  take  it  upon  me  to  reproach  you  for  it.  Your 
morality  is  only  based  upon  honour  ;  you  would  have  been 
much  happier  if  you  had  given  your  homage  to  those  simple 
and  true  principles  which  teach  us  to  submit  our  actions  to  the 
dictates  of  our  conscience,  and  free  us  from  all  other  yokes. 
You  know  that  my  education,  far  from  enslaving  my  mind, 
has  made  it  if  anything  too  independent.  It  is  possible  that 
superstition  is  as  yet  more  suitable  for  a  woman  than 
freedom  of  thought ;  weak  and  wavering  beings  that  we  are, 
we  need  support  on  every  side,  and  love  is  a  kind  of  credulity 
which  is  perhaps  apt  to  ally  itself  with  all  the  other  kinds 
of  credulity  and  superstition.  But  the  noble  guardian 
of  my  youth  esteemed  my  character  sufficiently  to  wish  to 
develop  my  reason,  and  never  did  he  require  of  me  to 
accept  any  opinion  without  examining  into  it.  I  can 
therefore  speak  to  you  of  the  religion  I  love,  as  I  can 
speak  on  any  other  subject  which  my  heart  and  mind  have 
freely  tested,  and  you  cannot  attribute  what  I  say  to  you 
to  inculcated  habit  or  the  unweighed  impressions  of  child- 
hood. .  .  .  Do  not,  L6once,  refuse  the  comfort  which  is 
offered  to  us  by  natural  religion."  We  distinguish  an  echo 
of  Rousseau,  and  the  influence  of  the  reaction  against 
Voltaire,  in  this  sermon  which  Necker's  daughter  places  in 
the  mouth  of  her  second  self. 

The  plot  develops  ;  soon  it  becomes  impossible  any  longer 
to  maintain  the  unnatural  union,  to  endure  the  unnatural 
misery.  Henri  de  Lebensei  writes  the  letter  -advising  a 
divorce,  which  brought  ill-fortune  to  the  book,  and  which 
fell  like  a  firebrand  into  the  clerical  camp.  He  writes  to 
Delphine :  "  The  man  you  love  is  worthy  of  you,  madame, 
but  neither  his  nor  your  feeling  is  of  any  avail  to  alter  the 
situation  in  which  an  unhappy  destiny  has  placed  you. 
One  thing  alone  can  restore   your  reputation  and  procure 
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your  happiness.  Collect  all  your  strength  to  hear  me. 
L^once  is  not  irrevocably  bound  to  Mathilda ;  he  can  still 
become  your  husband ;  in  a  month  from  now  divorce  will 
be  legalised  by  the  Legislative  Assembly."  We  must  re- 
member that  the  book  appeared  just  at  the  time  of  the 
reinstitution  of  Catholic  marriage  in  France. 

Here  are  more  extracts  from  his  letter ;  "  You,  who 
reprobate  divorce,  believe  your  view  to  be  the  more  moral. 
If  it  were  so,  it  ought  to  be  the  view  taken  by  all  sincere 
thinkers ;  for  the  first  aim  of  thinking  man  is  to  determine 
his  duties  to  their  full  extent.  But  let  us  go  into  the  matter 
together  ;  let  us  inquire  whether  the  principles  which  induce 
me  to  approve  of  divorce  do  not  harmonise  with  the  nature 
of  man  and  with  the  beneficent  intentions  which  we  ought 
to  attribute  to  the  Divinity.  The  indissolubility  of  unhappy 
marriages  makes  life  one  long  succession  of  hopeless  mise- 
ries. Some  men  say,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
repress  youthful  inclinations,  but  they  forget  that  the  re- 
pressed inclinations  of  youth  become  the  lasting  griefs  of 
age.  I  do  not  deny  all  the  disadvantages  connected  with 
divorce,  or  rather,  the  imperfections  of  human  nature 
which  make  divorce  necessary  ;  but  in  a  civilised  society 
which  urges  nothing  against  marriages  of  convenience, 
or  against  marriages  at  an  age  when  it  is  impossible  to 
foretell  the  future,  a  society  whose  law  can  neither  punish 
the  parents  who  misuse  their  authority,  nor  the  husband  or 
wife  who  behaves  badly — in  such  a  society  the  law  which 
prohibits  divorce  is  only  harsh  towards  the  victims  whose 
fetters  it  takes  upon  itself  to  rivet  more  firmly,  without 
in  the  least  affecting  the  circumstances  which  make  these 
fetters  easy  or  terrible  to  bear.  It  seems  to  say  :  '  I  cannot 
ensure  your  happiness,  but  I  can  at  least  vouch  for  the 
continuance  of  your  unhappiness.'  " 

In  such  involved  and  eloquent  periods  is  couched  what 
has  been  called  Mme.  de  Stael's  attack  upon  marriage.  In 
reality  it  is,  as  we  see,  only  an  attack  upon  the  binding, 
oppressing  power  with  which  society  (itself  first  moulded 
into  shape  by  the  Church  in  the  days  when  the  Church  was 
the  only  spiritual  power)  has  invested  the  first  attachment  of 
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youth — in  Catholic  countries  by  legislation,  in  Protestant  by 
means  of  public  opinion,  which  metes  out  as  stern  justice 
as  any  marriage  laws.  Her  argument  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  marriage  can  only  be  considered  that  which 
it  is  maintained  to  be,  namely  an  ideally  moral  relation,  when 
the  two  beings,  who  at  a  given  moment  of  their  lives 
promise  to  live  together  and  be  faithful  to  one  another  for 
the  rest  of  their  days,  really  know  and  love  one  another,  and 
she  points  out  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  for  any  human 
being  thoroughly  to  know  himself  and  another  human  being. 
If  marriage  requires  this  mutual  knowledge  as  its  foundation, 
then  a  union  in  which  it  is  lacking  is  not  marriage.  What 
kind  of  life  can  be  based  upon  a  sudden  fancy,  or  upon  a 
lie,  or  upon  a  Yes  wrung  from  a  woman  by  fear  ?  In  every 
case  in  which  marriage  does  not  rest  upon  a  better  founda- 
tion, its  sanctity  is  imaginary,  is  derived  from  a  confusion  of 
the  real  relation  with  the  ideal. 

Delphine  does  not  allow  herself  to  be  persuaded.  Faith- 
ful to  the  motto  of  the  book,  that  a  woman  must  bow  to 
public  opinion,  she  even  determines  to  place  another  obstacle 
between  herself  and  L^once.  By  the  time  his  wife  dies, 
Delphine  has  taken  the  veil.  Once  more,  though  in  another 
form,  we  have  strong  opposition  to  a  vow  generally  re- 
garded as  sacred.  Again  it  is  Henri  who  is  spokesman,  but 
this  time  he  appeals  to  L^once  :  "  Are  you  able  to  listen  to 
bold,  salutary  advice,  the  following  of  which  would  save 
you  from  an  abyss  of  misery  ?  Are  you  capable  of  taking  a 
step  which  would  offend  what  you  have  been  accustomed  all 
your  life  to  defer  to,  public  opinion  and  established  custom, 
but  which  would  be  consonant  with  morality,  reason,  and 
humanity  ?  I  was  born  a  Protestant,  and  have,  I  grant,  not 
been  brought  up  in  awe  of  those  insane  and  barbarous 
institutions  of  society  which  demand  of  so  many  innocent 
beings  the  sacrifice  of  all  natural  inclinations  ;  but  ought 
you  to  have  less  confidence  in  my  judgment  because  it  is 
uninfluenced  by  prejudice?  A  proud  and  high-minded 
man  should  only  obey  the  dictates  of  universal  morality. 
Of  what  signification  are  those  duties  which  are  merely  the 
outcome  of  accidental  circumstances,  and  depend  upon  the 
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caprices  of  law  or  the  will  of  a  priest  ?  duties  that  subject 
a  man's  conscience  to  the  judgment  of  other  men,  of  men, 
too,  who  have  long  bent  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  the 
prejudices  and  self-interest  of  their  order  ?  The  laws  of 
France  will  release  Delphine  from  the  vows  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances have  forced  from  her.  Come  and  live  with  her 
upon  our  native  soil !  What  is  it  that  keeps  you  apart  ?  A 
vow  she  has  made  to  God  ?  Believe  me,  the  Supreme  Being 
knows  our  nature  too  well  ever  to  accept  irrevocable  vows 
from  us.  Possibly  something  in  your  heart  rebels  against 
profiting  by  laws  which  are  the  outcome  of  a  Revolution  to 
which  you  are  antagonistic  ?  My  friend,  this  Revolution, 
which  has  unfortunately  been  soiled  by  so  many  violent 
deeds,  will  be  extolled  by  posterity  because  of  the  freedom 
it  has  bestowed  upon  France.  If  it  is  fpllowed  only  by  fresh 
forms  of  slavery,  this  period  of  slavery  will  be  the  most 
ignominious  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  but  if  freedom 
is  its  result,  then  happiness,  honour,  virtue,  all  that  is  noble 
in  humanity,  is  so  inseparably  bound  up  with  freedom,  that 
centuries  to  come  will  be  lenient  in  their  judgment  of  the 
events  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  age  of  freedom." 

Besides  attacking  to  this  extent  certain  definite  social 
institutions,  the  book  makes  protest  throughout  against  the 
great  mass  of  received  opinions,  the  prejudices  with  which 
most  men  are  clad  as  it  were  in  a  coat  of  triple  mail,  the 
beliefs  which  must  not  even  be  approached,  because  the 
very  ground  around  them  is  holy  within  a  circumference  of 
so  and  so  many  square  miles.  It  cannot  be  too  plainly 
asserted  that,  in  this  particular,  Delphine  is  a  more  vigorous, 
remarkable  work  than  most  of  the  other  productions  of  the 
Emigrant  Literature.  For  a  nation  has  a  literature  in  order 
that  its  horizon  may  be  widened  and  its  theories  of  life  con- 
fronted with  life.  In  his  early  youth  society  offers  the 
individual  an  extraordinary,  patched-together  suit  of  pre- 
judices which  it  expects  him  to  wear.  "  Am  I  really 
obliged,"  asks  the  man,  "  to  wear  this  tattered  cloak  ?  Can 
I  not  dispense  with  these  old  rags  ?  Is  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  either  to  blacken  my  face  or  hide  it 
under  this  sheep's  mask?     Am  I  compelled  to  swear  that 
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Polichinelle  has  no  hump,  to  believe  that  Pierrot  is  an 
eminently  honourable,  and  Harlequin  a  particularly  serious 
man  ?  May  I  not  look  up  into  any  of  their  faces,  or  write 
on  any  hand,  '  I  know  you,  fair  mask ! '  ?  Is  there  no  help?" 
There  is  no  help,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  be  beaten  by 
Polichinelle,  kicked  by  Pierrot,  and  whacked  by  Harlequin. 
But  literature  is,  or  should  be,  the  territory  where  officialism 
ceases,  established  customs  are  disregarded,  masks  are  torn 
off,  and  that  terrible  thing,  the  truth,  is  told. 

Delphine  met  with  much  disapprobation.  The  most  famous 
critic  of  the  day  wrote :  "  One  cannot  conceive  more  dangerous 
and  immoral  doctrines  than  those  which  are  disseminated 
by  this  book.  The  authoress  would  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  ideas  with  which  she,  as  Necker's  daughter,  was  brought 
up.  Regardless  of  the  Protestant  faith  of  her  family,  she 
expresses  her  contempt  for  revealed  religion  ;  and  in  this 
pernicious  book,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  written 
with  no  small  ability,  she  presents  us  with  a  long  vindica- 
tion of  divorce.  Delphine  speaks  of  love  like  a  Bacchante, 
of  God  like  a  Quakeress,  of  death  like  a  grenadier,  and  of 
morality  like  a  sophist."  High-sounding  words  these,  but 
just  the  high-sounding  words  which  the  future  must  always 
listen  to  from  the  toothless  past,  whose  heavy  artillery  is 
charged  to  the  muzzle  with  the  wet  powder  of  orthodox 
belief  and  the  paper  balls  of  narrow-mindedness. 

Whereas  Mme.  de  Stael's  contemporaries  lavishly  praised 
the  style  of  the  book  and  the  literary  ability  of  its  author- 
ess, in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  reprobate  her  views 
of  life  and  her  aims,  the  modern  critic  has  little  to  say 
for  the  loose  and  diffuse  style  which  the  novel  has  in 
common  with  almost  all  others  written  in  the  form  of 
letters  ;  but,  as  regards  the  ideas  of  the  book,  they  hold 
good  to-day  ;  they  have  actually  not  yet  penetrated  into  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  although  the  present  century  has 
striven  to  realise  them  ever  more  and  more  fully. 

The  breach  between  society  and  the  individual  depicted 
in  Delphine  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Emigrant  Literature. 
The  same  bold  revolt  followed  by  the  same  despair  in  view 
of  the  uselessness  of  the  struggle,  is  to  be  found  throughout 
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the  whole  group  of  writings.  In  the  present  case  the  revolt 
is  a  spirited,  desperate  attempt  to  hold  fast  one  of  the  gains 
of  the  Revolution  at  the  moment  when  it  is  being  wrested 
away  by  the  reaction.  The  despair  is  due  to  the  sorrowful 
feeling  that  no  remonstrance  will  avail,  that  the  retrograde 
movement  must  run  its  course,  must  exceed  all  reasonable 
limits,  before  a  better  condition  of  things  can  be  looked  for. 
Was  a  woman's  novel  likely  to  prevail  against  an  autocrat's 
compact  with  a  Pope  ! 

The  "  war  with  society  "  which  she  depicts  is  less  a  con- 
flict  with  the   state   or  the    law  than   with  the  jumble   of 
conventions  and  beliefs,  old  and  new,  artificial  and  natural, 
reasonable  and  unreasonable,  hurtful  and  beneficial,  which, 
fused  together  into  a  cohesive  and  apparently  homogeneous 
mass,   constitute  the  stuff  whereof  public  opinion  is  made. 
Just  as  the  so-called  sound  common  sense,  which  is  always 
ready  to  set  itself  in  opposition  to  any  new  philosophy,  is  at 
any  given   time    to    a    great    extent   simply  the   congealed 
remains   of   a   philosophy   of   earlier  date,   so  the  rules   of 
society  and  the  verdicts  pronounced  by  society  in  accord- 
ance with  these  rules,  verdicts  always  unfavourable  in  the 
case  of  new  ideas,  are  to  a  great  extent  founded  upon  ideas 
which  in  their  day  had  a  hard  struggle  to  assert  themselves 
in    face    of    the    opposition    of    the  then  prevailing  public 
opinion.     That  which   was    once   an    original,    living   idea, 
stiffens  in  time  into  the  corpse  of  an  idea.     Social  laws  are 
universal  laws,  the  same  for  all,  and,  like  everything  that  is 
universal,  they  in   numberless  cases  victimise.     No   matter 
how  singular  the  individual  may  be,  he  is  treated  like  every 
one  else.     The  genius  is  in  much  the  position  of  the  clever 
head-boy  in  a  stupid  class  ;  he  has  to  listen  to  the  same  old 
lessons  over  and  over  again  because  of  the  dunces  who  have 
not  learned  them  and  yet  must  learn  them.     The  verdict  of 
society  is  an  irresponsible  verdict ;  while  the  judgments  of 
the  individual,   as  such,   must  always  to   a   certain   extent 
be  a  natural  product,  those  of  society  are  in  most  cases  a 
manufactured    article,  provided   wholesale  by  those  whose 
business    it    is    to    concoct    public    opinion ;    and    no    re- 
sponsibility is  felt  by  the  individual  in  giving  his  adherence 
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to  them.  The  natural  course  would  be  for  the  individual 
to  form  his  own  views  and  principles,  make  his  own  rules 
of  conduct,  and,  according  to  his  powers,  search  for  the 
truth  with  his  own  brains  ;  but  instead  of  this,  in  modern 
society  the  individual  finds  a  ready-made  religion,  a  different 
one  in  each  country,  the  religion  of  his  parents,  with  which 
he  is  inoculated  long  before  he  is  capable  of  religious 
thought  or  feeling.  The  result  is  that  his  religion-producing 
powers  are  nipped  in  the  bud,  or  if  they  are  not,  then  woe 
be  to  him !  His  essays  are  a  gauntlet  flung  in  the  face 
of  society.  And  in  the  same  way  all  originality  of  moral 
feeling  is,  in  the  majority  of  men,  crushed  or  checked  by 
the  ready-made  moral  code  of  society  and  ready-made 
public  opinion.  The  verdicts  of  society,  which  are  the 
outcome  of  all  the  pious  and  mjjral  doctrines  accepted  by 
it  on  trust,  are  necessarily  untrustworthy,  often  extremely 
narrow-minded,  not  infrequently  cruel. 

It  was  Mme.  de  Stael's  lot  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  more  prejudices  than  the  generality  of  authors  are. 
She  was  a  Protestant  in  a  Catholic  country,  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  Catholics  although  brought  up  in  a  Protestant 
family.  In  France  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Swiss  citizen, 
and  in  Switzerland  she  felt  herself  a  Parisian.  As  a  woman 
of  intellect  and  strong  passions,  she  was  predestined  to 
collision  with  public  opinion,  as  the  authoress,  the  woman 
of  genius,  to  war,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  a  social  order 
which  relegates  woman  to  the  sphere  of  private  life.  But 
that  she  saw  through  the  prejudices  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  more  clearly  than  did  any  other  contemporary 
writer,  was  principally  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  political 
refugee,  she  was  obliged  to  travel  in  one  foreign  country 
after  another  ;  this  gave  her  ever-active,  inquiring  mind  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  spirit  and  the  ideals  of  one 
people  with  those  of  another. 


IX 
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When  the  edict  banishing  Mme.  de  Stagl  from  Paris  was 
made  known  to  her,  she  inquired  through  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, who  was  among  the  number  of  her  friends,  whether 
she  would  be  permitted  to  travel  in  Germany  or  would  be 
brought  back  from  there.  After  some  delay  a  passport  was 
sent  her,  and  she  set  out  for  Weimar.  There  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  ducal  family,  had  long  conversa- 
tions with  Schiller  on  the  reciprocal  relations  of  French 
and  German  literature,  and  pestered  Goethe  with  questions 
upon  every  subject  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  eager  dis- 
cussion of  problematical  questions  was,  he  says,  her  special 
passion.  But  what  surprised  both  Goethe  and  the  other 
German  celebrities  most  was,  that  she  not  only  wished 
to  make  their  acquaintance,  but  to  influence  affairs  gener- 
ally ;  she  always  talked  as  if  the  moment  for  action  had 
come,  and  they  must  all  be  up  and  doing.  She  went  on 
from  Weimar  to  Berlin,  made  acquaintance  with  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand,  was  taken  up  by  the  Fichte,  Jacobi,  and 
Henriette  Herz  circles,  and  carried  off  A.  W,  Schlegel  as 
tutor  to  her  children. 

The  following  year  she  travelled  in  Italy,  studied  its 
ancient  monuments,  its  art,  the  southern  manners  and 
customs  of  its  people,  and  absorbed  impressions  of  Italian 
nature  at  every  pore.  Then  she  returned  to  Coppet  and 
wrote  Corinne,  ou  I'ltalie. 

Her  longing  for  France,  however,  gave  her  no  peace.  She 
had  been  forbidden  to  come  within  forty  leagues  of  Paris, 
but  she  took  up  her  abode  just  outside  that  limit,  first  at 
Auxerre,  then  at  Rouen.  (The  prefect  of  this  latter  town  was 
suspended  for  having  shown  her  some  courteous  attention.) 
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She  eventually  received  permission  to  superintend  the  pub- 
lishing of  Corinne  from  a  country  house  only  twelve  leagues 
from  Paris.  But  the  book  was  barely  published  before  a 
new  edict  banished  her  from  France  altogether.  Corinne 
was  a  grand  success,  and  Napoleon  could  not  endure  any 
success  in  which  he  had  no  share.  Mme.  de  Stael  re- 
turned to  Coppet,  and,  like  the  Emperor,  continued  to 
extend  her  realm.  It  grew  as  her  emotional  nature 
expanded,  her  intellectual  grasp  widened,  and  the  number 
of  her  friendships  increased.  She  held  a  regular  court  at 
Coppet.  Remarkable  men  from  all  parts  of  Europe  gathered 
round  her  there.  In  her  house  were  to  be  met  statesmen 
like  Constant  —  whom  in  her  infatuation  she  calls  the 
cleverest  man  in  the  world — historians  like  Sismondi,  poets 
like  Zacharias  Werner  and  Oehlenschlager,  German  princes, 
Polish  princes  and  princesses,  the  flower  of  the  aristocracy 
of  birth  and  of  intellect.  Since  her  visit  to  Germany  she 
had  steadily  continued  to  study  the  German  language  and 
literature,  but  she  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  her 
to  make  another  sojourn  in  that  country  if  she  desired  to 
present  to  her  countrymen  a  complete  picture  of  the  new 
world  which  had  revealed  itself  to  her.  She  had  been  in 
North  Germany,  now  she  spent  a  year  in  Vienna,  and 
upon  her  return  to  Switzerland  set  to  work  upon  her  great 
three- volume  book,  De  I'Allemagne.  'It  was  completed  in 
1 8 10.     The  next  thing  was  to  get  it  published  in  Paris. 

A  law  had  been  passed  which  forbade  the  publication 
of  any  book  until  it  had  been  approved  of  by  the  Censors ; 
on  this  followed  another  regulation,  specially  aimed  at 
Mme.  de  Stael,  which  gave  the  Chief  of  the  Police  authority 
to  suppress  a  book  if  he  saw  fit,  even  though  it  had  been 
published  with  the  approval  of  the  Censors.  This  was  a  law 
which  did  away  with  all  law.  Having  again  received  per- 
mission to  take  up  her  abode  at  a  distance  of  forty  leagues 
from  Paris  to  superintend  the  publication  of  her  book, 
Mme.  de  Stael  went  to  Blois,  lived  first  at  the  chateau  of 
Chaumont-sur-Loire,  then  at  Foss6,  and  afterwards  at  the 
country-houses  of  friends  in  the  neighbourhood ;  she 
fluttered   round    her   beloved    Paris    at   the    required    dis- 
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tance,  as  a  moth  flutters  round  a  candle.  Once  she  even 
ventured  into  the  capital.  Meanwhile  the  Censors  examined 
her  book,  corrected,  deleted,  and  gave  the  mangled  remains 
their  imprimatur.  Ten  thousand  copies  were  printed.  But 
on  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  issued,  the  Chief  of 
the  Police  sent  his  gendarmes  into  the  publisher's  shop,  after 
placing  a  sentinel  at  every  exit,  and,  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment, performed  the  heroic  feat  of  hacking  the  ten  thousand 
copies  to  pieces.  The  mass  was  kneaded  into  a  dough,  and 
the  publisher  received  twenty  louis  d'or  in  compensation. 
Mme.  de  Stael  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  deliver  up 
her  manuscript  (representing  the  labours  and  hopes  of  six 
years)  and  to  leave  France  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  letter  which  she  received  from  the  Chief  of 
the  Police  on  this  occasion  occur  the  following  sentences : 
"You  are  not  to  seek  the  reason  of  the  command  I 
have  communicated  to  you  in  your  omission  of  all  re- 
ference to  the  Emperor  in  your  last  work  ;  that  would  be 
a  mistake  ;  no  place  could  be  found  for  him  in  it  that 
would  be  worthy  of  him:  your  banishment  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  course  you  have  persistently  pursued 
for  some  years  past.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  air  of  this 
country  does  not  suit  you  ;  as  for  us,  we  are,  fortunately, 
not  yet  reduced  to  seeking  models  amongst  the  people 
you  so  much  admire.     Your  last  work  is  not  French." 

That  was  what  doomed  her — it  was  not  French.  And 
to  think  that  it  was  the  epoch-making  book,  De  I'Alkmagne, 
epoch-making  in  French  literature,  because,  not  accidentally 
but  on  principle,  it  broke  with  all  antiquated  literary  traditions 
and  indicated  new  sources  of  life — to  think  that  it  was  this 
book  which  the  spiritual  policeman  of  the  nation  presumed 
to  condemn  as  not  French!  And  the  cruelly  ironical 
attempt  to  assume  a  tone  of  gallantry  !  "  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  air  of  this  country  does  not  suit  you  " — therefore 
be  kind  enough  to  betake  yourself  elsewhere  !  We  seem  to 
hear  the  intoxicated  vanity  of  France  itself  speak:  "Be- 
cause you  have  ventured  to  love  liberty  even  now,  when 
the  rest  of  us  are  happy  under  tyranny ;  because,  whilst  we 
have  been  sunning  ourselves  in  the  beams  of  Napoleon's 
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glory,  you  have  dared  to  depict  in  Corinne  the  sovereign 
independence  of  genius,  and,  yourself  banished  from  Paris, 
have  crowned  your  ideal  at  the  Capitol ;  because,  at  the 
moment  when  the  eagles  of  France  are  shining  resplendent 
with  the  glory  of  a  thousand  victories,  and  foreign  nations 
have  become  our  lieges,  you,  a  weak  woman,  have  had 
the  audacity  to  represent  to  us  our  sources  of  spiritual 
life  as  almost  dried  up,  and  to  point  us  to  the  despised 
Germany  as  a  land  whose  poetry  far  outshines  our  own, 
to  hated  England,  perfidious  Albion,  as  a  country  whose 
love  of  liberty  is  more  persistent  and  genuine  than  ours, 
and  to  dying  Italy,  the  subjugated  province  of  France,  as 
a  country  whose  simple  manners  and  customs  and  vast 
superiority  in  art  are  worthy  of  imitation — because  of  all 
these  things,  you  shall  be  stigmatised  as  unpatriotic,  the 
cockade  of  your  country  shall  be  torn  from  your  brow, 
your  books  shall  be  destroyed,  even  your  manuscripts  shall 
be  torn  into  fragments,  and  you  yourself,  with  a  couple  of 
spies  at  your  heels,  shall  be  chased  like  a  wild  animal 
across  the  frontier  of  France  before  twenty-four  hours  have 
passed." 

The  Prefect  of  the  department  was  sent  to  demand 
the  manuscript  of  the  book  ;  Mme.  de  Stael  succeeded  in 
saving  it  by  giving  him  a  rough  copy.  But  anxiety  about 
her  book  was  for  the  moment  the  least  of  her  anxieties. 
She  had  hoped  to  cross  to  England,  but,  expressly  to 
prevent  this,  the  Chief  of  the  Police  had  added  a  postscript 
to  his  letter,  forbidding  her  to  embark  at  any  northern  port. 
She  was  half  inclined  to  sail  in  a  French  ship  bound  for 
America,  on  the  chance  of  the  ship  being  captured  by  the 
English,  but  abandoned  this  plan  as  too  adventurous.  De- 
spondent and  sorrowful,  she  retired  once  more  to  Coppet. 

Here  fresh  persecutions  of  every  description  awaited  her. 
The  Prefect  of  Geneva,  on  the  strength  of  the  first  order  he 
received,  gave  her  two  sons  to  understand  that  they  also 
were  forbidden  ever  to  return  to  France,  and  this  merely 
because  they  had  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  Napoleon  on  behalf  of  their  mother.  A  few 
days  later  Mme.  de  Stael  received  a  letter  from  the  Prefect, 
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in  which  he,  in  the  name  of  the  Chief  of  the  Police, 
demanded  the  proof-sheets  of  her  book  on  Germany.  I]t 
had  been  ascertained  by  means  of  spies  that  the  proofs 
must  be  in  existence,  and  the  French  Government  had 
no  intention  of  resting  contented  with  half  measures,  with 
the  destruction  of  the  printed  book  ;  the  work  was  to  be 
completely  annihilated,  any  future  edition  of  it  made 
impossible.  The  authoress  replied  that  the  proofs  had 
already  been  sent  abroad,  but  that  she  would  willingly 
promise  never  again  to  print  any  of  her  works  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  "There  was  no  great  merit  in  such 
a  promise,"  she  remarks  in  her  Dix  Anne'es  d'Exil,  "  for  of 
course  no  Continental  government  would  have  sanctioned 
the  publication  of  a  book  which  had  been  interdicted  by 
Napoleon."  Not  long  after  this,  the  Prefect  of  Geneva, 
Barante,  the  father  of  the  historian,  was  banished  for 
having  shown  too  great  leniency  towards  Mme.  de  Stael. 
Her  son  falling  ill,  Mme.  de  Stael  accompanied  him  by  the 
advice  of  the  doctors  to  the  baths  of  Aix  in  Savoy,  some 
twenty  leagues  from  Coppet.  Scarcely  had  she  arrived  there 
when  she  received,  by  special  messenger,  an  intimation  from 
the  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Mont  Blanc  that  she  was 
not  only  forbidden  to  leave  Switzerland  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever, but  even  to  travel  in  Switzerland  itself;  two  leagues  from 
Coppet  was  indicated  as  the  distance  beyond  which  she  might 
not  go.  Not  satisfied  with  transforming  her  sojourn  upon 
her  own  estate  into  an  imprisonment,  the  Government  took 
care  that  she  should  suffer  not  only  from  the  loss  of  freedom, 
but  from  that  special  curse  of  prison  life,  solitude — doubly 
painful  to  one  of  her  peculiarly  social  disposition,  Schlegel, 
who  had  lived  in  her  house  as  tutor  to  her  children  for 
eight  years,  was  ordered  to  leave,  on  the  foolish  pretext  that 
he  influenced  her  against  France.  To  the  inquiry  how  he 
did  this,  the  answer  was  returned,  that  in  the  comparison 
which  he,  as  literary  critic,  had  instituted  between  Racine's 
Phfedre  and  the  Phaedra  of  Euripides,  he  had  pronounced 
himself  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Montmorency  was  exiled 
for  having  spent  a  few  days  at  Coppet,  and  Mme.  R6camier, 
whom  Mme.  de  Stael  had  not  time  to  warn  of  the  punishment 
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attending  even  a  btief  visit,  was  forbidden  to  return  to 
France,  because  on  her  way  through  Switzerland  she  had 
gone  to  cheer  her  old  friend  with  a  little  conversation. 
Even  a  man  of  seventy-eight,  St.-Priest,  an  old  ministerial 
colleague  of  her  father's,  was  exiled  for  having  paid  a  polite 
call  at  Coppet. 

The  isolation  which  is  the  lot  of  those  who  set  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  despotic  power  was  not  new  to  her. 
For  long  no  man  of  rank  or  fame,  no  politician  who 
wished  to  stand  well  with  the  Government,  had  dared  to 
visit  her  at  Coppet.  They  were  all  prevented  by  business 
or  illness.  "  Ah  ! "  she  said  once,  "  how  weary  I  am  of  all 
this  cowardice  which  calls  itself  consumption  ! "  But  now,  to 
the  pain  of  seeing  herself  abandoned  by  so  many  former 
friends  was  added  that  of  seeing  her  real  friends  punished 
with  exile  for  the  slightest  expression  of  good-will  towards 
her.  She  complained  that  she  spread  misfortune  round 
her  like  an  infectious  disease. 

It  stood  in  her  power  even  now,  after  years  of  exile, 
persecution,  and  practical  imprisonment,  to  obtain  liberty, 
and  permission  once  more  to  write  and  publish  ;  it  was 
privately  intimated  to  her  that  a  slight  change  of  opinion 
or  attitude  would  procure  her  the  right  to  return  to 
France  ;  but  she  would  not  purchase  liberty  at  this  price. 
And  when  it  was  said  to  her  later  in  more  definite  terms : 
"  Speak  or  write  one  little  word  about  the  King  of  Rome, 
and  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  will  be  open  to  you  ; "  all  she 
replied  was  :  "  I  wish  him  a  good  nurse." 

Isolated  and  closely  confined,  she  came  to  the  decision 
to  make  a  determined  attempt  to  escape  from  Coppet.  It 
was  her  desire  to  go  to  America,  but  that  was  impossible 
without  a  passport,  and  how  was  she  to  procure  one  ?  She 
feared,  besides,  that  she  might  be  arrested  on  her  way  to  the 
port  she  must  sail  from,  on  the  pretext  that  she  intended  to 
go  to  England,  which  was  forbidden  her  under  penalty  of 
imprisonment.  And  she  was  well  aware  that  when  the  first 
scandal  had  blown  over,  there  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  quietly  leaving  her  in  prison  ;  she 
would  soon  be  completely  forgotten.     She  contemplated  the 
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possibility  of  reaching  Sweden  by  way  of  Russia,  the  whole 
of  North  Germany  being  under  the  control  of  the  French. 
She  believed  she  could  manage  to  escape  through  the  Tyrol 
without  being  delivered  up  by  Austria,  but  a  passport  to 
Russia  must  be  procured  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  she 
feared  that  if  she  wrote  for  this  from  Coppet,  she  might  be 
denounced  to  the  French  Ambassador  ;  she  must  get  to 
Vienna  first  and  write  from  there.  For  six  months  she 
pored  over  the  map  of  Europe,  studying  it  to  find  a  way  of 
escape  as  eagerly  as  Napoleon  studied  it  to  find  the  paths 
by  which  he  was  to  proceed  on  his  conquest  of  the  world. 
When,  after  a  month's  delay,  a  last  petition  for  a  passport  to 
America  was  refused  (although  Mme.  de  Stael  had  pledged 
herself,  if  it  were  granted,  to  publish  nothing  there),  the  weak, 
brave  woman  determined  upon  a  decisive  attempt  to  escape. 
One  day  in  1812,  she  and  her  daughter  drove  away  from 
Coppet,  with  their  fans  in  their  hands,  and  not  a  single  box 
or  package  in  the  carriage.  They  arrived  safely  at  Vienna, 
and  wrote  to  St.  Petersburg  for  Russian  passports.  But  the 
Austrian  Government  was  so  anxious  to  avoid  complications 
with  France  that  Mme.  de  Stael  was  detained  upon  the 
frontier  of  Galicia,  and  was  followed  by  spies  through  the 
whole  of  Austrian  Poland.  When  she  stopped  on  her  journey 
to  spend  a  single  day  at  Prince  Lubomirski's,  the  Prince  was 
obliged  to  give  an  Austrian  detective  a  seat  at  his  table,  and 
it  was  only  by  threats  that  Mme.  de  Stael's  son  prevented  the 
man  taking  up  his  position  at  night  in  her  bedroom.  Not  till 
she  had  passed  the  Russian  frontier  did  she  breathe  freely 
again.  But  the  feeling  of  freedom  did  not  last  long,  for  she 
had  barely  reached  Moscow  before  rumours  that  the  French 
army  was  approaching  the  city  compelled  her  to  take  flight 
again,  and  it  was  not  until  she  reached  St.  Petersburg  that 
she  could  consider  herelf  in  safety. 

The  year  before  her  flight  from  Coppet,  Mme.  de  Stael, 
then  forty-five  years  of  age,  had  been  privately  married  to  a 
young  French  officer  of  twenty-three,  Albert  de  Rocca,  who 
had  been  severely  wounded,  and  had  come  to  Switzerland 
a  complete  invalid,  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood.  The  sym- 
pathy which  Mme.  de  Stael  showed  him  roused  a  passionate 
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devotion  in  the  young  soldier,  and  this  led  to  a  secret  union. 
Rocca  joined  Mme.  de  Stael  upon  the  Russian  frontier. 

Her  intention  was  to  travel  to  Constantinople  and  Greece, 
in  search  of  the  correct  local  colouring  for  a  poem  she  was 
planning  on  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Reading  Byron  seems 
to  have  inspired  her  with  the  idea  of  this  poem,  which  was, 
she  said,  to  be  a  Lara,  though  not  a  reflection  of  Byron's. 
The  fear,  however,  that  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  might  be 
too  great  for  her  young  daughter  and  De  Rocca,  decided 
her  to  go  to  Stockholm  instead.  There  she  renewed  her 
friendship  with  Bernadotte  and  met  her  old  friend,  Schlegel, 
whom  Bernadotte  had  made  a  Swedish  noble  and  his  own 
private  secretary.  Through  Schlegel,  Bernadotte  also  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Constant,  whom  he  created  a  Knight  of 
the  Northern  Star,  and  whom  he  vainly  attempted  to  per- 
suade into  concurrence  in  his  ambitious  designs  on  the 
French  throne.  As  far  as  Bernadotte's  character  was 
concerned,  Mme.  de  Stael  was  less  keen-sighted  than  Con- 
stant ;  she  always  speaks  of  him  with  warmth ;  their  common 
hatred  of  Napoleon  was,  doubtless,  a  bond  of  union.  In  her 
case  it  became  a  dumb  hatred  from  the  moment  that  the 
allied  armies  marched  against  France.  She  laments  the 
necessity  of  wishing  Napoleon  success,  but  she  can  no  longer 
separate  his  interests  from  those  of  France.  Possessed  of 
more  strength  of  character  than  Constant,  she  rejected  the 
overtures  made  to  her  by  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  She  survived  his  final  downfall,  and  saw  with  sorrow 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  more  virulent  enemies  of  free- 
dom than  the  autocrat  they  displaced.  She  foregathered 
once  more  with  Constant  in  Paris  in  1 8 1 6  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  she  died. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  life  of  a  remarkable  woman 
and  of  the  life-conflict  of  her  maturer  years,  is  a  sufficient 
groundwork  for  the  elaboration  of  a  complete  picture  of  her 
character  as  a  woman  and  a  writer.  Innate  warmth  of 
heart  and  intelligence  were  her  original  gifts  ;  her  warm- 
heartedness developed  into  broad-minded  philanthropy,  and 
her  intelligence  into  a  power  of  receptivity  and  reproduction 
which  was  akin  to  genius. 
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She  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  several  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  eighteenth  century — sociability,  for  instance, 
and  love  of  conversation  accompanied  by  remarkable  conver- 
sational powers.  Whereas  George  Sand,  the  great  authoress 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  reserved  and  silent  in  company, 
and  only  revealed  her  inner  self  when  she  wrote,  Mme.  de 
Stael  was  a  lively  improvisatrice.  She  possessed  the  gift 
of  electrifying ;  her  words  shed  a  stream  of  light  upon  the 
subject  of  which  she  spoke.  All  who  knew  her  personally 
said  that  her  books  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
her  conversation.  One  of  her  critics  ends  a  review  thus : 
"  When  one  listens  to  her,  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with 
her  ;  if  she  had  said  all  this  instead  of  writing  it,  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  criticise  ;  "  and  a  great  lady  said  jestingly  : 
"  If  I  were  Queen  I  should  command  Mme.  de  Stael  to  talk 
to  me  constantly."  The  countless  sayings  which  have  been 
preserved  give  us,  in  spite  of  the  chilling  influence  of  print, 
some  idea  of  the  sparkle  and  originality  of  her  conversation. 
One  day  when  she  was  discoursing  on  the  unnaturalness  of 
parents  arranging  marriages  instead  of  doing  the  only  right 
thing,  allowing  the  young  girl  to  choose  for  herself,  she 
cried  laughingly  :  "  I  shall  compel  my  daughter  to  marry 
for  love."  One  of  Napoleon's  friends  having  informed  her 
that  the  Emperor  would  pay  her  the  two  millions  her  father 
had  entrusted  to  the  Bank  of  France  if  he  were  certain  of 
her  attachment,  she  replied :  "I  knew  that  a  certificate  of 
birth  would  be  required  before  I  could  obtain  my  money,  but 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  asked  for  a  declaration  of  love." 

But  behind  the  ready  wit  and  the  facility  of  expression 
which  are  the  qualities  developed  by  a  social  age,  lay  much 
of  the  fervour  and  the  soul  which  the  nineteenth  century  has 
not  failed  to  appreciate.  The  much  admired  chatelaine  of 
Coppet,  the  ffited,  fascinating  leader  of  society,  was  a  genuine, 
natural  woman.  The  want  of  sympathy  between  her  and 
her  mother  had,  as  already  noted,  early  strengthened  her 
tendency  to  believe  in  and  love  human  nature.  The  idea  of 
duty  as  conflicting  with  nature  rather  than  guiding  it  was 
repulsive  to  her.  In  her  work  De  I' Influence  des  Passions,  she 
considers  the  passions  in  their  relation,  not  to  the  idea  of 
VOL.  I.  ^ 
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duty,  but  to  the  idea  of  happiness,  investigating  into  the 
proportionate  infringement  of  each  upon  our  happiness.  In 
Corinne  she  says :  "  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a  grand 
pretence  of  morality  while  condemning  all  that  is  noble  and 
great.  The  idea  of  duty  .  .  .  can  be  turned  into  a  weapon 
of  offence,  which  the  mediocre,  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
mediocrity  and  narrow-mindedness,  employ  to  impose  silence 
upon  the  gifted,  and  to  rid  themselves  of  enthusiasm,  of 
genius,  in  short,  of  all  their  enemies." 

The  temperamental  foundation  upon  which  Mme.  de 
Stael  built  was  genuinely  feminine.  The  final  ideal  of  this 
undeniably  ambitious  woman  was  a  purely  personal,  purely 
idyllic  one — happiness  in  love.  It  is  upon  this  that  her 
two  great  novels,  Delphine  and  Corinne,  turn  ;  the  improba- 
bility of  finding  it  in  marriage  as  ordained  by  society,  and 
the  impossibility  of  finding  it  outside  marriage,  are  her 
fundamental  ideas  ;  and  the  perpetual  conflict  between  do- 
mestic happiness  and  noble  ambitions  or  free  love,  is  merely 
the  expression  of  her  constant  complaint,  that  neither  genius 
nor  passion  is  compatible  with  that  domestic  happiness 
which  is  her  heart's  eternal  desire.  In  her  books  the  woman 
only  seeks  the  path  of  fame  when  she  has  been  disappointed 
in  all  her  dearest  hopes.  To  Mme.  de  Stael  the  heart  is  every- 
thing ;  even  fame  was  to  her  only  a  means  of  conquering 
hearts.  Corinne  says  :  "  When  I  sought  glory,  I  always  had 
the  hope  that  it  would  make  people  love  me,"  and  Mme.  de 
Stael  herself  exclaims :  "  Do  not  let  us  give  our  unjust  enemies 
and  our  ungrateful  friends  the  triumph  of  crushing,  of  sup- 
pressing our  powers.  It  is  they  who  force  those  who  would 
so  willingly  have  been  content  with  feeling,  to  seek  fame." 

It  is  this  warm-heartedness,  one  might  almost  say  mother- 
liness,  which,  in  her  case,  gives  the  melancholy  of  the  age  a 
peculiar  imprint.  Hers  is  not  only  that  universal  human 
melancholy  that  arises  from  the  certainty  with  which  two 
human  beings  who  love  one  another  can  say :  "  The  day  is 
coming  when  I  shall  lay  you  in  the  grave,  or  you  me."  Still 
less  is  it  the  egotistical  despondency  to  be  found  in  so  many 
of  the  male  writers  of  the  day.  It  is  a  depression  connected 
with  the  struggle  for  ideal   equality   and   liberty   of  those 
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revolutionary  times,  it  is  the  sadness  of  the  enthusiastic 
reformer. 

From  her  youth  she  had  been  such  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  equality  that  even  in  the  matter  of  ability  she  re- 
garded all  men  as  essentially  equal,  assuming  only  the  most 
trifling  difference  between  the  genius  and  the  ordinary  man. 
From  the  time  she  sat  upon  her  father's  knee  she  had  cherished 
the  strongest  faith  in  the  power  of  liberty  to  make  men  happy 
and  to  call  forth  all  that  is  good  in  them,  and  her  faith  did 
not  waver  even  on  the  September  day  when  she  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  that  Reign  of  Terror  which  was  the  result 
of  an  experiment  in  equality,  or  when,  under  the  Consulate, 
she  was  banished  by  the  dictatorship  into  which  liberty  had 
resolved  itself.  But  it  is  small  wonder  that  a  veil  woven  of 
sadness  and  despondency  early  dimmed  the  brightness  of 
her  spirit.  At  the  close  of  a  letter  to  Talleyrand,  whom  in 
the  days  of  her  power  she  had  saved  from  banishment,  but 
who  was  not  sufficiently  grateful  to  attempt  to  make  her  any 
return,  she  writes  :  "  Farewell !  Are  you  happy  ?  with  so 
superior  an  intellect  do  you  not  penetrate  to  what  is  at  the 
core  of  everything — unhappiness  ? "  And  in  Corinne  the 
heroine  repeats  what  Mme.  de  Stael  herself  often  said : 
"Of  all  the  capacities  with  which  nature  endowed  me,  the 
capacity  of  suffering  is  the  only  one  I  have  developed  to 
its  full  extent." 

Healthy-minded  as  she  was,  she  came  in  time  to  take 
a  brighter  view  of  life.  A  relative  who  knew  her  well 
writes  :  "  Possibly  there  was  a  time  when  life,  death,  melan- 
choly, and  passionate  self-sacrifice  played  too  great  a  part 
in  her  conversation ;  but  when  these  words  spread  like  a 
contagion  throughout  her  whole  circle,  and  actually  began 
to  be  heard  amongst  the  servants,  she  took  a  deadly  loathing 
to  them."  ^  She  succeeded  in  advancing  beyond  the  intel- 
lectual stage  at  which  so  many  of  her  French  contem- 
poraries stopped  short. 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  things  about 
her,  this   development   of   her   critical   faculty  in  the  spirit 

1  Mme.  Necker  de  Saussure  :  Notice  sur  le  Caractire  et  les  Merits  de  Mme.  de  Stall 
p.  358- 
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and  direction  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Originally  she 
was  a  true  Parisian,  with  no  real  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature.  When,  after  her  first  flight  from  Paris,  she  saw 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  for  the  first  time,  she  exclaimed  in  her 
home-sickness:  "How  much  more  beautiful  were  the  gutters 
of  the  Rue  du  Bac ! "  Not  many  years  later  she  described 
the  scenery  of  Italy,  in  Corinne,  in  truly  glowing  language. 
In  her  earlier  years  she  was  in  love  with,  infatuated  with, 
Paris,  which  to  her  represented  civilisation,  yet  it  was  she 
who  first  taught  the  Frenchman  to  appreciate  the  char- 
acteristic and  the  good  qualities  of  the  other  European 
nations.  For  she  possessed  the  true  critical  gift,  that  is,  she 
had  the  power  of  steadily  enlarging  her  mind,  increasing  her 
receptivity,  and  destroying  her  prejudices  in  the  bud,-  thereby 
holding  herself  in  constant  preparedness  to  understand. 

It  is  to  this  we  must  ascribe  her  marvellous  power  of 
attraction  ;  and  this  explains  how,  banished  and  disgraced 
as  she  was,  she  enjoyed  the  power  and  influence  of  a  queen 
at  Coppet.  Although  our  countryman  Oehlenschlager  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  clear  appreciation  of  the  real 
greatness  of  the  woman  whose  guest  he  was,  he  gives  a  very 
charming  description  of  Mme.  de  Stael  and  his  visit  to  her 
in  1808.  "How  intellectual,  witty,  and  amiable  Mme.  de 
Stael  was,"  he  says,  "  the  whole  world  knows.  I  have  never 
met  a  woman  possessed  of  so  much  genius ;  but,  pro- 
bably on  that  very  account,  there  was  something  masculine 
about  her.  She  was  square  built,  with  marked  features. 
Pretty  she  was  not,  but  there  was  something  most  attractive 
in  her  bright  brown  eyes,  and  she  possessed  in  a  very  high 
degree  the  womanly  gift  of  winning,  subtly  ruling,  and  bring- 
ing together  men  of  the  most  different  characters.  That  in 
matters  of  the  heart  she  was  the  true  woman,  she  has  shown 
us  in  Delphine  and  Corinne.  Rousseau  himself  has  not  de- 
picted love  with  more  fire.  Wherever  she  appeared  she 
collected  round  her  all  the  men  of  intellect,  drawing  them 
away  even  from  young  and  beautiful  women.  When  one 
remembers  that  in  addition  to  all  this  she  was  very  rich  and 
very  hospitable,  giving  magnificent  entertainments  every  day, 
one  does  not  marvel  that,  like  some  queen  or  fairy,  she  drew 
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men  to  her  enchanted  castle.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  to  indicate  this  dominion  of  hers  that  she 
always  had  a  little  leafy  branch  by  her  at  meals,  which  she 
took  in  her  hand  and  played  with.  The  servants  had  to 
lay  one  beside  her  plate  every  day,  for  it  was  as  necessary 
to  her  as  knife,  fork,  and  spoon." 

Men  made  their  way  to  Coppet,  as  some  fifty  years 
earlier  they  had  made  their  way  to  the  adjacent  Femey, 
where  Voltaire,  also  an  exile  dwelling  as  close  to  the  frontiers 
of  France  as  possible,  gathered  the  picked  men  of  Europe 
round  him  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  One  is  irresistibly 
tempted  to  compare  the  influence  which  emanated  from 
the  aged  man  at  Ferney  with  that  exercised  by  the  owner  of 
Coppet.  The  years  spent  at  Ferney  are  in  every  respect 
the  most  glorious  period  of  Voltaire's  life.  It  was  from 
there  that  he,  as  the  champion  of  justice  and  toleration, 
compassed  achievements  which  no  one  could  have  believed 
to  be  within  the  power  of  a  private  individual  whose  only 
weapon  was  his  pen. 

Three  years  of  his  life  at  Ferney  were  devoted  to  litiga- 
tion on  behalf  of  Jean  Galas.  Galas  was  a  merchant  of 
Toulouse,  aged  sixty-eight,  a  Protestant.  His  youngest  son 
had  become  converted  to  Gatholicism,  and  was  completely 
estranged  from  his  family.  The  eldest  son,  a  wild,  dissi- 
pated young  man,  committed  suicide.  The  Gatholic  clergy 
immediately  spread  a  rumour  among  the  people  that  the 
father  had  strangled  his  son 'out  of  hatred  for  the  Romish 
faith,  which  the  latter,  it  was  said,  had  intended  to  embrace 
on  the  following  day.  The  whole  family  was  imprisoned. 
The  suicide's  corpse  lay  in  state,  and  performed  one  miracle 
after  another.  The  bi-centenary  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew in  Toulouse  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and 
in  their  fanatical  excitement,  thirteen  judges,  despite  all  proofs 
of  his  innocence,  and  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  of  his 
guilt,  condemned  Galas  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  The 
sentence  was  carried  out,  the  old  man  protesting  his  in- 
nocence to  the  last.  His  children,  under  the  pretext  of  a 
reprieve,  were  shut  up  in  a  monastery  and  forced  to  adopt 
the  Gatholic  faith.     Then  Voltaire  at  Ferney  wrote  his  cele- 
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brated  treatise  on  tolerance,  and  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  the  case  tried  over  again.  He  appealed  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  He  compelled  the  Council 
of  State  in  Paris  to  demand  the  minutes  of  the  trial  from 
the  Parliament  of  Toulouse.  They  were  refused ;  there 
were  delays  of  every  kind  ;  but  in  the  end,  after  three  years 
of  unwearied  fighting,  Voltaire  gained  his  point.  The 
Toulouse  sentence  was  pronounced  unjust,  the  dead  man's 
honour  was  cleared,  and  an  indemnification  was  paid  to 
his  family.  All  who  desire  to  be  just  to  Voltaire  ought  to 
remember  that  it  is  during  this  period  that  the  phrase,  i,crasez 
I'infdme,  perpetually  recurs  in  his  letters. 

It  was  at  Ferney  that  Voltaire  gave  shelter  to  the 
Sirven  family.  The  father  was  a  Calvinist,  but  one  of  his 
daughters  had  been  forced  into  a  convent.  Upon  her  be- 
coming insane,  she  was  released,  whereupon  she  drowned 
herself  in  a  well  not  far  from  her  father's  house.  The 
father,  mother,  and  sister  are  accused  of  murdering  the 
nun,  are  tried,  and  all  condemned  to  death.  The  un- 
happy family,  knowing  of  no  sanctuary  in  the  whole  of 
Europe  except  Voltaire's  house,  escape  to  Ferney,  the 
mother  dying  of  grief  upon  the  way.  Voltaire,  the  ban- 
ished man,  by  his  eloquence  and  his  ardour  compels  the 
French  courts  to  try  this  case  also  again,  and  the  family 
is  acquitted. 

Three  years  later  Etalonde  found  refuge  at  Ferney. 
Two  young  men,  De  la  Barre  and  Etalonde,  were  accused 
in  1765  of  having  passed  a  church  procession  without  taking 
off  their  hats,  which  was  a  true  accusation,  and  of  having 
thrown  a  crucifix  into  the  water,  which  was  a  false  one. 
They  were  both  examined  under  torture,  and  afterwards  De 
la  Barre  was  broken  on  the  wheel.  He  went  bravely  to  his 
death,  his  only  words  being :  "  I  could  not  have  believed 
that  they  would  kill  a  young  man  for  such  a  trifle."  Eta- 
londe, who  was  condemned  to  lose  his  right  hand  and  have 
his  tongue  cut  out,  escaped  to  Ferney,  and  no  one  dared 
to  lay  hands  on  him  in  Voltaire's  house. 

Yet  another  human  life  did  Voltaire  succeed  in  saving 
while  he  lived  at  Ferney.     A  young  married  couple  named 
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Montbailli  were  condemned  to  death  on  a  false  accusa- 
tion of  murder.  The  man  was  first  broken  on  the  wheel 
and  then  burned,  but  the  burning  of  the  woman  was  deferred 
because  she  was  pregnant.  Voltaire  hears  of  the  case,  sees 
through  the  infamous  charge  with  his  lightning  glance, 
appeals  to  the  French  ministry,  proves  that  an  innocent 
man  has  been  put  to  death,  and  saves  the  woman  from 
the  stake. 

Besides  protecting  the  life  of  the  accused,  he  defended 
the  honour  of  the  dead.  One  of  the  last  pieces  of  news 
that  he  received  on  his  own  deathbed  was,  that  his  appeal 
against  the  unjust  sentence  which  had  cost  General  Lally 
his  life  had  been  successful,  that  the  sentence  was  reversed, 
the  dead  man  acquitted.  During  these  years  Voltaire  also 
found  time  to  transform  Ferney  from  a  poor  village  into  a 
prosperous  town,  to  labour  zealously  for  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  in  France,  and  to  write  a  number  of  his  most  im- 
portant books,  in  all  of  which  his  one  aim  was  to  under- 
mine the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  at  the  root  of  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and  all  the 
evils  resulting  therefrom.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  claims  of 
polite  society  ;  he  built  a  private  theatre,  and  engaged  the 
best  actors  to  play  in  it ;  and  he  was  visited  at  Ferney  by 
the  most  gifted  and  able  men  of  the  day. 

The  renown  of  Coppet  cannot  be  compared  with  that 
of  Ferney,  but  none  the  less  it  is  a  fair  renown.  From  this 
place  of  banishment  also,  emanated  the  ardent  desire  for 
justice,  the  love  of  freedom  and  the  love  of  truth. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  nineteenth  century  each  of  the 
three  principal  countries  of  Europe  sent  its  greatest  author 
into  exile  ;  England  sent  Byron ;  Germany,  Heinrich  Heine  ; 
and  France,  Victor  Hugo ;  and  not  one  of  these  men  lost 
any  of  his  literary  influence  from  the  fact  of  his  exile. 
But  with  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  time  had  gone 
by  when  men  of  letters  were  a  great  power.  Even  a 
genius  of  Voltaire's  calibre  would  hardly  have  exercised  the 
powerful,  tangible  influence  in  this  century  which  he  did 
in  his  own.  And  Mme.  de  Stael  was  far  from  being 
Voltaire's  equal  in  genius.     Moreover,  her  task  was  of  an 
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entirely  different  nature.  The  outward  power  of  the  Church 
was  temporarily  broken,  and  in  any  case  her  mind  was  far  too 
religious  ever  to  have  permitted  her  following  in  Voltaire's 
steps.  The  political  despotism  was  so  pronounced,  that 
merely  to  omit  the  French  Emperor's  name  from  a  work 
on  Germany  was  regarded  as  a  political  demonstration  and 
punished  accordingly.  But  there  was  a  task  left  undone  by 
the  Revolution  with  all  its  great  outward  reforms,  a  task  the 
doing  of  which  could  not  be  forbidden  by  Imperial  edict, 
and  that  was,  the  undermining  of  the  mountain  of  religious, 
moral,  social,  national,  and  artistic  prejudices  which  weighed 
upon  Europe  with  an  even  heavier  pressure  than  did  the 
dominion  of  Napoleon,  and  which  indeed  had  alone  made 
that  dominion  possible.  Voltaire  himself  had  been  en- 
tangled in  many  of  these  prejudices,  especially  the  artistic 
and  national.  From  Coppet,  Mme.  de  Stael  waged  war 
upon  them  all.  And  none  the  less  she,  like  Voltaire,  found 
time  to  fulfil  all  social  duties  ;  she  too  had  her  own  theatre, 
and  she  both  wrote  plays  for  it,  and  acted  in  them.  The 
chatelaine  of  Coppet  was  as  untrammelled  intellectually  and 
as  noble  in  her  aims  as  was  the  philosopher  of  Ferney  ;  she 
was  less  fortunate  and  less  powerful,  but  on  account  of  her 
sex  and  her  sufferings  she  is  even  more  interesting.  Voltaire 
succeeded  in  doing  much  for  others.  Mme.  de  Stael  barely 
succeeded  in  defending  herself. 


X 

"CORINNE" 

In  her  book,  Essai  sur  les  Fictions,  Mme.  de  Stael  makes 
the  first  attempt  to  define  her  literary  ideal.  Her  motto 
is :  Avoid  legend  and  symbol,  avoid  the  fantastic  and  the 
supernatural ;  it  is  nature,  it  is  reality,  that  must  reign  in 
poetry.  She  does  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  apprehended 
the  fundamental  difference  between  poetry  as  psychical  de- 
lineation, and  poetry  as  the  free  play  of  the  imagination, 
the  difference  which  later  became  so  clear  to  her  that  we 
may  call  the  apprehension  of  it  one  of  her  most  important 
deserts  as  an  authoress  ;  for  it  was  by  means  of  this  clear 
apprehension  that  she  assisted  her  countrymen  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  relative  position  of  their  national  poetic  art. 
The  French  are,  namely,  accustomed  to  regard  knowledge 
of  human  nature  founded  upon  observation  as  the  substance, 
the  essence  of  poetry — such  knowledge  as  is  displayed  in 
Molifere's  Tartuffe  and  Misanthrope.  And  just  as  Frenchmen 
as  a  rule  seek  the  essence  of  poetry  in  observation,  Germans 
seek  it  in  intensity  of  feeling,  and  Englishmen  in  an  exuber- 
ance of  imagination  which  refuses  to  be  restricted  by  rules, 
and  leaps  at  a  bound  from  the  horrible  to  the  ideal,  and 
from  the  serious  to  the  comic,  not  limiting  itself  to  the 
natural,  but  also  not  employing  the  supernatural  other- 
wise than  as  a  profound  symbol. 

The  poetry  which  radiates  from  the  Italian  soil  and  the 
Italian  people  is  something  different  again  from  all  these. 
In  Corinne,  the  improvisatrice,  Mme.  de  Stael  seeks  to 
personify  poetical  poetry  as  opposed  to  psychological  poetry, 
i.e.  poetry  as  understood  by  Ariosto,  as  opposed  to  the  poetry 
of  Shakespeare,  Molifere,  and  Goethe.  In  spite  of  her  in- 
tention,   however,   she    unconsciously  makes  Corinne   half 
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northern.  No  one  who  has  not  laboured  painfully  to  attain 
to  a  real,  thorough  understanding  of  the  point  of  view  of 
an  entirely  foreign  race  can  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  shake 
off  one's  innate  national  prejudices.  To  do  so  it  is  necessary 
to  breathe  the  same  air,  to  live  for  some  time  in  the  same 
natural  environments,  as  the  foreign  race.  But  for  the 
foreign  travel  made  obligatory  by  her  banishment,  Mme.  de 
Stael  could  not  have  expanded  her  power  of  apprehension 
as  she  did. 

In  all  modesty  I  lay  claim  to  be  able  to  speak  on  this 
matter  from  experience.  It  was  during  lonely  walks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sorrento  that  I  first  succeeded  in  seeing 
Shakespeare  at  such  a  distance  that  I  could  get  a  full  view 
of  him  and  really  understand  him  and,  consequently,  his 
antithesis.  I  remember  one  day  in  particular  which  was  in 
this  respect  to  me  very  momentous. — I  had  been  spending 
three  days  in  Pompeii.  Of  all  its  temples,  that  of  Isis  had 
interested  me  most.  Here,  thought  I,  stood  that  goddess 
whose  head  (now  in  the  National  Museum)  has  open  lips 
and  a  hole  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  I  went  down  to  the 
underground  passage  behind  the  altar,  from  which  the 
priests,  by  means  of  a  neatly  adjusted  reed,  enabled  the 
goddess  to  deliver  oracles.  The  reflection  involuntarily 
occurred  to  me  that,  in  spite  of  the  craft  of  the  priests  and 
the  credulity  of  the  people,  it  must  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  produce  any  effect  of  mystery  in  this  climate. 
The  temple  is  a  pretty  little  house  standing  in  the  bright 
sunshine  ;  there  is  no  abyss,  no  darkness,  no  horror  ;  even 
at  night  its  outlines  must  have  stood  clearly  defined  in  the 
moonlight  or  the  starlight.  The  landscape,  in  combination 
with  the  sober  sense  of  the  Roman  people,  prevented  any 
development  of  mysticism  or  romance. 

I  went  on  to  Sorrento.  The  road,  hewn  in  the  moun- 
tain side,  follows  the  sea,  now  projecting  into  it,  now  re- 
ceding from  it ;  where  it  recedes  one  looks  down  upon  a 
great  ravine,  filled  with  olive  trees.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  is  at  once  grand  and  smiling,  wild  and  peaceful. 
The  bare  rocks  lose  their  austerity,  illuminated  by  such  a 
briUiant  sun,  and  in  every  ravine  lie  white  cottages,  or  villas. 
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or  whole  villages,  framed  in  the  shining  green  foliage  of  the 
orange  trees  or  the  soft  velvety  grey  of  the  olives.  Upon 
the  other  side  the  white  towns  lie  strewn,  as  if  scattered  by 
a  sugar-sifter,  on  the  wooded  sides  of  the  mountains,  right 
up  to  the  topmost  ridge.  The  sea  was  indigo  blue,  in  some 
places  steel  blue,  the  sky  without  a  cloud ;  and  in  the 
distance  lay  the  enchantingly  beautiful  rocky  island  of  Capri. 
Nowhere  else  is  to  be  found  such  a  glorious  harmony  of  line 
and  colour.  Elsewhere,  even  in  the  most  beautiful  spots, 
there  is  always  something  to  take  exception  to — the  lines  of 
Vesuvius,  for  example,  melt  almost  too  softly  into  the  air. 
But  Capri !  The  contours  of  its  jagged  rocks  are  like 
rhythmic  music.  What  balance  in  all  its  lines !  How 
grand  and  yet  how  delicate,  how  bold  and  yet  how  charm- 
ing it  all  is !  This  is  Greek  beauty — nothing  gigantic, 
nothing  that  appeals  to  the  vulgar,  but  absolute  harmony 
within  clearly  defined  bounds.  From  Capri  one  sees  the 
islands  of  the  sirens,  past  which  Ulysses  sailed.  Homer's 
Ithaca  was  like  this,  only  perhaps  less  beautiful ;  for  Greek- 
peopled  Southern  Italy  is  the  only  living  evidence  of  what 
the  climate  of  Greece  was  in  ancient  days ;  the  land  of 
Greece  itself  is  now  but  the  corpse  of  what  it  was. 

It  began  to  grow  dark ;  Venus  shone  brilliantly,  and  the 
great  flanks  and  clefts  of  the  mountains  gradually  assumed 
the  fantastic  appearances  which  darkness  imparts.  But 
the  general  impression  was  not  what  a  Northerner  calls 
romantic.  The  sea  still  glimmered  through  the  delicate 
foliage  of  the  olives,  its  deep  blue  broken  by  branch  and 
leaf.  Then  it  was  I  realised  that  there  is  a  world,  the  world  of 
which  the  Bay  of  Naples  is  an  image,  of  which  Shakespeare 
knew  nothing  ;  because  it  is  great  without  being  terrible, 
and  enchanting  without  the  aid  of  romantic  mists  and  fairy 
glamour.  I  now  for  the  first  time  rightly  understood  such 
painters  as  Claude  Lorraine  and  Nicholas  Poussin  ;  I  com- 
prehended that  their  classic  art  is  the  expression  of  classic 
nature  ;  and  by  force  of  contrast  I  understood  better  than 
ever  before  such  a  work  as  Rembrandt's  etching  of  "The 
Three  Trees  " — which  stand  like  sentient  beings,  like  types 
of  northern  humanity,  on  the  swampy  field  in  the  pouring 
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rain.  I  understood  how  natural  it  is  that  a  land  such  as 
this  should  not  have  produced  a  Shakespeare,  or  needed  a 
Shakespeare,  because  here  Nature  has  taken  upon  herself 
the  task  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  poet  in  the  North. 
Poetry  of  the  profound,  psychological  species  is,  like  arti- 
ficial heat,  a  necessity  of  life  where  nature  is  ungentle. 
Here  in  the  South,  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  the  days  of 
Ariosto,  poetry  has  been  able  to  rest  content  with  mirroring, 
clearly  and  simply,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  nature. 
It  has  not  sought  to  probe  the  depths  of  the  human  heart, 
has  not  plunged  into  caverns  and  abysses  in  search  of  the 
precious  stones  which  Aladdin  sought,  which  Shakespeare 
found,  but  which  the  sun-god  here  scatters  in  lavish  pro- 
fusion over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Corinne,  ou  lltalie  is  Mme.  de  Stael's  best  tale.  In 
Italy,  that  natural  paradise,  her  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
charms  of  nature.  She  no  longer  preferred  the  gutters  of 
Paris  to  the  Lake  of  Nemi.  And  it  was  in  this  country, 
where  a  square  yard  of  such  a  place,  for  instance,  as  the 
Forum,  has  a  grander  history  than  the  whole  Russian 
empire,  that  her  modern,  rebellious,  melancholy  soul  opened 
to  the  influence  of  history,  the  influence  of  antiquity  with 
its  simple,  austere  calm.  In  Italy  too,  in  Rome,  that  house 
of  call  for  all  Europe,  the  characteristics  and  limitations 
of  the  different  nations  were  first  clearly  revealed  to  her. 
Through  her,  her  own  countrymen  for  the  first  time  became 
conscious  of  their  peculiarities  and  limitations.  In  her  book, 
England,  France,  and  Italy  meet,  and  are  understood,  not 
by  each  other,  but  by  the  authoress  and  her  heroine,  who 
is  half  English  and  half  Italian.  Corinne  is,  in  the  world 
of  fiction,  like  a  prophecy  of  what  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing was  to  be  in  the  world  of  reality.  One  thinks  of 
Corinne  when  one  reads  that  Italian  inscription  upon  a 
house  in  Florence :  "  Here  lived  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, whose  poems  are  a  golden  thread  binding  Italy  to 
England." 

The  plot  of  Corinne  is  as  follows ;  A  young  English- 
man, Oswald,  Lord  Nelvil,  who  has  lost  the  father  he  loved 
above  everything   on  earth,  and  whose    grief  is   the  more 
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poignant  because  he  reproaches  himself  for  having  em- 
bittered the  last  years  of  that  father's  life,  attempts  to  dis- 
tract his  thoughts  by  travel  in  Italy.  He  arrives  in  Rome 
just  as  the  poetess,  Corinne,  is  borne  in  triumph  to  the 
Capitol,  and,  although  public  appearances  and  public 
triumphs  do  not  harmonise  with  his  ideal  of  womanhood, 
he  is  quickly  attracted  by,  and  soon  passionately  in  love 
with,  Corinne,  who  is  as  frank  and  natural  as  she  is  in- 
tellectual. But  though  intercourse  with  her  reveals  all  her 
beautiful  and  rare  qualities  to  him,  he  never  loses  the  fear 
that  she  is  not  a  suitable  wife  for  a  highly  born  English- 
man. She  is  not  the  weak,  timid  woman,  absorbed  in  her 
duties  and  her  feelings,  whom  he  would  choose  for  his  wife 
in  England,  where  the  domestic  virtues  are  a  woman's  glory 
and  happiness.  He  entertains  morbid  scruples  as  to  whether 
his  dead  father  would  have  desired  such  a  daughter-in-law 
as  Corinne,  a  question  which,  as  time  goes  on,  he  plainly 
perceives  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

Corinne,  whose  love  is  far  deeper  and  fuller  than  his, 
is  alarmed  by  his  vacillation,  and,  fearing  that  he  may 
suddenly  leave  Italy,  endeavours  to  keep  him  there  by 
rousing  his  interest  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
country,  its  art,  its  poetry,  and  its  music.  Oswald  is 
especially  perturbed  by  the  mystery  attaching  to  Corinne's 
life ;  her  real  name  and  her  parentage  are  unknown  ;  she 
speaks  many  languages ;  she  has  no  relatives ;  he  fears 
something  discreditable  in  the  circumstances  which  have 
thrust  her  out  into  the  world  alone.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Corinne  is  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman  and  a 
Roman  lady.  After  her  father's  second  marriage  she  had 
been  brought  up  by  her  stepmother,  in  a  little  narrow- 
minded  English  country  town.  Tortured  by  the  petty 
restrictions  which  were  designed  to  crush  her  spirit,  she  had 
left  England  after  her  father's  death,  and  had  since  lived 
an  independent,  but  absolutely  blameless  life  as  a  poetess. 
She  is  aware  that  her  family  and  Oswald's  are  acquainted, 
that  his  father  had  chosen  her  for  his  daughter-in-law,  and  that 
a  match  is  now  projected  between  Oswald  and  her  younger 
sister,  Lucile.     This  not  remarkably  probable  complication 
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provides  a  pretext  for  description  of  Italy.  Whenever 
Oswald  entreats  Corinne  to  tell  him  her  past  history,  she 
endeavours  to  postpone  the  moment  of  explanation  ;  and 
she  can  find  no  better  means  of  diverting  his  thoughts 
than  constituting  herself  his  cicerone,  showing  him  ruins, 
galleries,  and  churches,  and  finally  carrying  him  off  on  a 
tour  through  the  most  famous  parts  of  Italy.  Like  a 
second  Scheherazade,  she  strives  to  prolong  her  life  and 
ward  off  the  threatening  danger  by  daily  showing  him  new 
splendours,  in  comparison  with  which  those  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  pale  ;  and  these  splendours  she  provides  with 
an  accompaniment  of  subtle,  profound  comment. 

In  this  manner  the  description  of  Rome,  the  delineation 
of  Neapolitan  scenery,  and  that  of  the  tragic  beauty  of 
Venice,  present  themselves  naturally,  one  after  the  other.  It 
is  in  Rome  that  Corinne's  great  passion  comes  into  being,  so 
Rome  provides  the  scenery  for  the  first  act  of  this  love  story  ; 
its  solemn  grandeur  and  wide  horizon  harmonise  with  these 
profound  emotions  and  serious  thoughts.  In  Naples  her 
love  rises  to  its  highest  lyrical  expression  ;  here  the  volcano 
and  the  smiling  splendour  of  the  bay  are  her  background, 
and  music  upon  the  sea  accompanies  her  passionately 
sorrowful  improvisation  on  the  subject  of  woman's  love 
and  woman's  destiny.  In  Venice,  where  one  is  so  per- 
petually forced  to  reflect  on  the  decay  and  annihilation  of 
beauty,  Oswald  leaves  Corinne  for  ever. 

The  news  that  his  regiment  is  ordered  to  India  recalls 
him  to  England.  He  considers  himself  betrothed  to  Corinne, 
and  hastens  to  find  her  stepmother  and  secure  the  restora- 
tion of  the  fugitive  to  her  family  rights.  But  at  Lady  Edger- 
mond's  he  meets  Corinne's  half-sister,  Lucile,  and  her 
modest,  womanly  loveliness  by  slow  degrees  obliterates  the 
impression  made  by  the  elder  sister,  whose  brilliant  gifts 
do  not  seem  so  alluring  from  a  distance,  and  whose  inde- 
pendent, bold  appearance  in  the  full  sunshine  of  public  life 
does  not  augur  well  for  wedded  happiness  in  a  country 
where  the  subdued  light  of  home  (with  which  Lucile's  subdued 
character  is  in  admirable  keeping)  is  the  only  one  in  which 
a  woman  can  show  herself  with  advantage.     Marriage  with 
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Corinne  would  be  a  challenge  to  society  ;  and  he  feels  that 
it  would,  consequently,  be  a  slight  to  his  father's  memory. 
Marriage  with  Lucile,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  unani- 
mously approved  of  by  society.  In  Corinne,  he  would  wed 
the  foreign,  the  far  off,  that  which  would  be  irreconcilable 
in  the  long  run  with  the  spirit  of  his  country;  in  Lucile, 
he  would  wed  as  it  were  England  itself.  Corinne,  who  in 
agonising  anxiety  has  followed  him  to  England,  learns  his 
state  of  mind,  and  sends  him  back  his  ring.  Oswald  be- 
lieves that  she  has  ceased  to  love  him,  and  marries  Lucile. 
He  learns  of  the  wrong  he  has  done  her,  and  the  story 
ends  tragically  with  his  remorse,  and  Corinne's  death. 

We  have  little  difficulty  in  determining  which  of  the 
events  and  circumstances  of  the  book  had  their  counterparts 
in  real  life.  Oswald's  melancholy  brooding  over  the  memory 
of  his  father,  reminds  us  that  the  authoress  at  the  time  she 
wrote  was  mourning  Necker's  death.  Another  trait  in  Oswald 
borrowed  from  her  own  character,  is  his  very  feminine  fear  of 
taking  a  step  to  which  the  sole  objection  offered  by  his  con- 
science is,  that  it  would  scarcely  have  won  his  dead  father's 
approbation.  Possibly,  too,  his  grief  that  the  last  years  of 
his  father's  life  had  been  troubled  by  his  conduct,  had  a 
point  of  correspondence  in  the  authoress's  own  history. 
In  all  else,  Oswald's  personality  is  obviously  a  free  rendering 
of  that  of  Benjamin  Constant.  Many  small  details  betray 
that  Mme.  de  Stael  clearly  had  Constant  in  her  mind. 
Oswald  comes  from  Edinburgh,  where  Constant  spent  part 
of  his  youth  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  he  is  exactly  eighteen 
months  younger  than  Corinne  (Mme.  de  Stael  was  born 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  1766,  and  Constant  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1767);  but  far  weightier  evidence  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  cast  of  the  character,  in  the  .blending  of 
chivalrous  courage,  displayed  towards  the  outer  world, 
with  unchivalrous  cowardice,  displayed  towards  the  loving 
and  long-loved  woman  whom  he  abandons  in  order  to  escape 
from  her  superiority.  But  remark  that  Mme.  de  Stael  has 
created  a  typical  Englishman  out  of  these  and  many  added 
elements. 

In  Corinne  the  authoress  has  depicted  for  us  her  own 
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ideal.  She  has  borrowed  the  chief  characteristics  of  her 
heroine  from  her  own  individuality.  Corinne  is  not,  like 
Delphine,  the  woman  who  is  confined  to  the  sphere  of 
private  life  ;  she  is  the  woman  who  has  overstepped  the 
allotted  limits,  the  poetess  whose  name  is  upon  all  lips. 
The  authoress  has  given  her  her  own  exterior,  only  idealised, 
her  own  eyes,  even  her  own  picturesque  dress,  with  the 
Indian  shawl  wound  about  her  head.  She  has  endowed 
her  with  her  own  clear,  active  intellect ;  but  it  is  with 
Corinne,  as  with  herself — the  moment  passion  grips  her 
with  its  eagle's  talon,  her  intellect  avails  her  nothing,  she 
becomes  its  defenceless  prey.  Like  Mme.  de  Stael,  Corinne 
is  an  exile,  with  all  the  thoughts  and  sorrows  of  the  exile. 
For  in  Italy  she  is  severed  from  the  land  of  her  birth,  in  Eng- 
land banished  from  the  home  of  her  heart  and  its  sunshine. 
Hence  when  Corinne  sings  of  Dante,  she  dwells  sorrowfully 
on  his  banishment,  and  declares  her  belief  that  his  real  hell 
must  have  been  exile.  Hence,  too,  when  giving  Oswald  an 
account  of  her  life,  she  says  that  for  a  being  full  of  life  and 
feeling,  exile  is  a  punishment  worse  than  death  ;  for  residence 
in  one's  riative  country  implies  a  thousand  joys  which  one 
first  realises  when  bereft  of  them.  She  speaks  of  all  the 
manifold  interests  which  one  has  in  common  with  one's 
fellow-countrymen,  that  are  incomprehensible  to  a  foreigner, 
and  of  that  necessity  for  constant  explanation  which  takes 
the  place  of  rapid,  easy  communication,  in  which  half  a 
word  does  duty  for  a  long  exposition.  Corinne,  too,  like  her 
creator,  hopes  that  her  growing  fame  will  bring  about  her 
recall  to  her  native  land,  and  reinstatement  in  her  rights. 
Finally,  Mme.  de  Stael  has  endowed  Corinne  with  her 
own  culture.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  it  was  her  know- 
ledge of  the  literatures  and  understanding  of  the  characters 
of  foreign  nations  that  gave  Corinne  so  high  a  place  in  the 
literary  ranks  of  her  own  country  ;  her  charm  as  a  poet  lay 
in  her  combination  of  the  southern  gift  of  colour  with  the 
northern  gift  of  observation.  Employing  all  these  borrowed 
characteristics,  and  inventing  many  others,  the  authoress 
has,  it  is  to  be  observed,  succeeded  in  producing  a  distinctly 
Italian  type  of  female  character. 
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Mme.  de  Stael's  literary  activity  divides  itself,  as  it  were, 
into  two  activities — a  masculine  and  a  feminine,  the  expres- 
sion of  thoughts  and  the  dwelling  upon  emotions.  We  can 
trace  this  duality  in  Corinne.  The  book  has,  unquestionably, 
more  merit  as  an  effort  of  the  intellect  than  as  a  work  of 
creative  imagination.  A  peculiar  fervour  and  a  certain  tender- 
ness in  the  treatment  of  the  emotions  betray  that  the  author 
is  a  woman.  Psychology  is  still  in  such  a  backward  condition 
that  as  yet  only  the  merest  attempt  has  been  made  to  define 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  woman's  mind,  of  woman's 
soul,  as  distinguished  from  man's ;  when  the  day  comes  for 
making  the  attempt  in  good  earnest,  Mme.  de  Stael's  works 
will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  enlightenment. 

The  woman's  hand  is,  perhaps,  most  perceptible  in  the 
delineation  of  the  hero.  The  authoress  supplies  us  with  the 
reasons  for  each  of  his  distinguishing  qualities.  His  sense 
of  honour  is  explained  by  his  distinguished  birth,  his 
melancholy  by  his  English  "  spleen "  and  by  his  unhappy 
relations  with  the  father  whom  he  worshipped,  as  Mme.  de 
Stael  worshipped  hers,  and  by  whose  memory  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  influenced  in  a  manner  which  reminds  us  of 
the  way  in  which  Soren  Kierkegaard  was  influenced  by 
the  memory  of  his  father.  Only  one  thing  does  the  writer 
leave  unexplained  in  a  person  whose  moral  courage  is  so 
extremely  slight,  and  that  is  the  recklessness  with  which  he 
risks  his  life.  Female  novelists  almost  invariably  equip 
their  heroes  with  a  courage  which  has  no  particular  con- 
nection with  their  character,  while  at  the  same  time,  in 
modern  society,  it  is  generally  women  who  prevent  men  from 
doing  deeds  of  daring,  and  who  also  as  a  rule  admire  and 
pay  hysterical  homage  to  essentially  cowardly  public  charac- 
ters— the  priests  who  carefully  protect  their  own  lives  in 
epidemics,  the  warriors  who  attack  the  enemy  upon  paper. 
The  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  mascuHne  courage 
is  a  quality  which,  regarded  as  the  highest  attribute  of  man, 
becomes  to  woman  a  sort  of  ideal,  but  an  ideal  which  she 
does  not  understand,  which  she  does  not  recognise  in  real 
life,  and  which  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  she  chooses  to 
portray — and  portrays  badly. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  Oswald's 
heroic  behaviour  on  the  occasion  of  the  fire  at  Ancona, 
where  he  saves  the  entire  town  under  the  most  terrible 
circumstances.  He  alone,  with  his  English  followers,  makes 
an  attempt  to  extinguish  the  conflagration,  an  attempt  which 
is  crowned  with  success.  He  rescues  the  Jews,  who  are 
shut  up  in  the  Ghetto,  where  the  people  in  their  religious 
frenzy  have  left  them  to  be  burned  as  a  propitiatory  offer- 
ing. He  ventures  into  the  burning  asylum,  into  the  room 
in  which  the  most  dangerous  lunatics  are  confined ;  these 
maniacs  he  controls  and  rescues  from  the  flames  by  which 
they  are  already  surrounded  ;  he  loosens  their  chains,  and 
will  not  leave  one  recalcitrant  behind.  The  whole  scene  is 
excellently  described,  but,  as  already  said,  the  psychology 
is  weak.  Mme.  de  Stael  makes  full  amends  for  this,  how- 
ever, in  her  description  of  the  impression  made  by  these 
deeds  upon  Corinne's  womanly  heart.  Oswald,  by  leaving 
the  town  at  once,  manages  to  escape  from  all  expressions 
of  gratitude  ;  but  on  the  return  journey  they  come  to  Ancona 
again,  he  is  recognised,  and  Corinne  is  awakened  in  the 
morning  by  shouts  of  :  "  Long  live  Lord  Nelvil !  long  live 
our  benefactor  ! "  She  goes  out  on  the  piazza,  is  recognised 
as  the  poetess  whose  name  is  famous  all  over  Italy,  and 
is  received  with  acclamation.  The  crowd  beseech  her  to 
be  their  spokeswoman,  and  interpret  their  gratitude  to 
Oswald.  When  he  in  his  turn  appears  on  the  piazza,  he  is 
amazed  to  see  that  the  crowd  is  led  by  Corinne.  "  She 
thanked  Lord  Nelvil  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  did 
it  with  such  grace  and  nobility  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ancona  were  enraptured."  And,  adds  the  authoress  with 
feminine  subtlety,  she  said  we  in  speaking  for  them.  "  You 
have  saved  us."  "  We  owe  you  our  lives."  This  we  makes 
the  more  impression  because  of  the  authoress,  earlier  in  the 
book,  having  dwelt  upon  the  moment  when  Corinne  and 
Oswald  first  used  the  word  we,  in  arranging  a  walk  in  Rome, 
feeling  all  the  happiness  of  the  timid  declaration  of  love 
therein  implied.  Now  Corinne  dissolves  that  we,  that  she 
may  range  herself  on  the  side  of  those  who  owe  him 
everything.     And  the  story  goes  on  to  tell  that  when  she 
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approached  to  offer  Lord  Nelvil  in  the  name  of  the  people 
the  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel  leaves  which  they  had  woven 
for  him,  she  was  overcome  by  an  indescribable  emotion,  and 
felt  almost  afraid  as  she  drew  near  him.  At  the  moment 
of  her  offering  the  wreath,  the  whole  populace,  in  Italy  so 
susceptible  and  so  ready  to  worship,  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
Corinne  involuntarily  followed  their  example.  It  is  in  the 
delineation  of  feminine  emotions  that  Mme.  de  Stael  excels, 
the  emotions  of  a  gifted  woman  who  pays  dearly  for  her  gifts. 

Domestic  happiness  and  feminine  purity  are  what  touch 
Corinne  most  deeply.  She,  the  Sibyl,  is  moved  when  she 
reads  the  inscription  on  a  Roman  woman's  sarcophagus  : 
"  No  stain  has  soiled  my  life  from  wedding  festival  to  funeral 
pyre.  I  have  lived  chastely  between  the  two  torches." 
But  wedded  happiness  was  not  to  be  hers.  It  was  not  for 
Corinne  as  it  was  not  for  Mignon,  the  two  children  of 
longing  who,  the  one  in  French,  the  other  in  German  litera- 
ture, as  it  were  personify  enthusiasm  for  Italy.  Corinne 
herself  says  that  only  through  suffering  can  our  poor  human 
nature  attain  to  an  understanding  of  the  infinite  ;  and  she  is 
as  if  created  to  suffer.  But  before  she  perishes  as  the  last 
victim  in  the  ancient  arena,  she  is  adorned  for  the  sacrifice 
and  led  in  triumphal  procession. 

When  we  first  meet  her,  on  her  progress  to  the  Capitol, 
she  is  simply  but  picturesquely  clad,  with  antique  cameos 
in  her  hair,  and  a  fine  red  shawl  wound  turbanwise  about 
her  head,  as  in  Gerard's  well-known  portrait  of  Mme,  de 
Stael.  The  costume  suits  Corinne  :  she  is  the  child  of  the 
land  of  colour,  and  she  has  not  lost  her  love  of  colour  ; 
even  in  stiff  conventional  England  she  has  retained  her  fresh 
natural  tastes,  her  joy  in  what  Gautier  has  called  the  trinity 
of  beautiful  things — gold,  purple,  and  marble. 

Like  all  the  other  great  types  of  the  period,  she  must  be 
seen  in  the  surroundings  with  which  she  harmonises,  among 
which  she  is  at  home,  as  Ren6  is  in  the  primeval  forest, 
Obermann  upon  the  heights  of  the  Alps,  and  Saint-Preux  by 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Her  appearance  has  been  preserved 
to  posterity  in  the  painting  which  engravings  have  made 
so  familiar  :  Corinne  improvising  at  Cape  Miseno. 
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Her  volcanic,  glowing  nature  is  at  home  in  this  volcanic, 
glowing  region.  The  Bay  of  Naples  appears  to  be  a  great 
sunken  crater,  surrounded  by  fair  towns  and  forest-clad 
mountains.  Encircling  a  sea  which  is  even  bluer  than  the 
sky,  it  resembles  an  emerald  goblet  filled  with  foaming  wine, 
its  rims  and  its  sides  adorned  with  vine  leaves  and  tendrils. 
Near  land  the  sea  is  a  deep  azure  blue ;  farther  out  it  is, 
as  Homer  said,  wine-coloured;  and  above  it  shines  a  sky 
which  is  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  bluer  than  ours,  but 
really  paler,  only  that  its  blue  is  underlaid  by  a  white  fire, 
which  glows  with  a  shimmer  that  is  both  blue  and  white. 
It  was  in  this  region  that  the  ancients  imagined  hell  to  lie; 
the  descent  to  it  being  through  the  cave  of  the  Lake  of 
Avernus.  They  called  it  hell,  this  paradise.  Its  volcanic 
origin  and  surroundings  made  them  feel  as  if  Tartarus  were 
not  far  off.  Volcanic  formations  everywhere !  One  great 
mountain  has  a  side  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with 
a  knife  ;  half  of  that  mountain  fell  in  an  earthquake.  Cape 
Miseno,  the  farthest-out  point  of  land  on  one  side  of  the 
bay,  with  the  little  rocky  island  of  Nisida  in  front  of  it,  and 
Procida  and  Ischia  behind  it,  did  not  always  consist,  as  now, 
of  two  separate  heights — long  ago  there  was  only  one. 
The  two  craters  of  Vesuvius  were  formed  by  the  eruption 
which  overwhelmed  Pompeii.  Fertility  and  fire  everywhere ! 
A  few  steps  from  where  the  sulphureous  fumes  of  Solfatara 
force  their  way  up  into  the  air  through  the  crumbling  lava, 
lie  fields,  some  one  mass  of  bright-red  poppies,  others  full 
of  great  blue  flowers,  of  powerfully  scented  downy  mints 
and  other  herbs  growing  waist-high  in  such  thronging 
profusion,  such  fruitfulness  and  luxuriance,  that  one  feels 
as  if  all  this  billowing  fulness  would  shoot  up  again  in  a 
single  night,  were  it  all  cut  down.  And  then  the  over- 
powering perfume  !  a  spicy  fragrance  unknown  in  the  north, 
a  stupendous  symphony  of  the  scents  of  millions  of  different 
plants ! 

It  is  towards  evening  that  Corinne  and  her  friends  find 
their  way  out  to  Cape  Miseno.  From  there  one  looks  back 
upon  the  great  town,  and  one  hears  a  dull  sound,  which  is 
like  the  beat  of  its  heart.     After  sunset  lights  become  visible 
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everywhere  ;  they  are  lying  even  in  the  ruts  of  the  roads  ; 
across  the  path  and  away  up  the  mountain  sides  bright 
flames  leap  and  flit  through  the  air ;  those  which  fly  highest 
resemble  moving  stars.  These  flames,  which  move  with 
long  leaps  and  are  extinguished  for  a  moment  after  each 
leap,  are  the  fire-flies  of  the  South.  The  myriads  of  lights 
flashing  through  the  darkness  transport  one  in  thought  to 
fairyland.  Right  opposite,  looking  from  Cape  Miseno,  the 
fiery  lava  glows  with  a  ruddy  glare  as  it  streams  down 
the  side  of  Vesuvius. 

It  is  here  that  they  bring  Corinne  her  lyre,  and  that 
she  sings  of  the  glories  of  the  scenery,  and  of  the  many 
memories  of  this  land — of  Cumae,  where  the  Sibyl  dwelt;  of 
Gaeta,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  tyrant's  dagger  was 
plunged  into  Cicero's  heart ;  of  Capri  and  Baise,  where 
men  recall  the  deeds  of  darkness  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  ; 
of  Nisida,  where  Brutus  and  Portia  bade  each  other  a  last 
farewell ;  of  Sorrento,  where  Tasso,  just  escaped  from  a 
mad-house,  a  miserable,  hunted  creature,  ragged  and  un- 
shaven, knocked  at  the  door  of  the  sister,  who  first  did  not 
recognise  him,  and  then  could  not  speak  for  tears.  It  is 
here  that  she  ends  her  song  with  an  elegy  on  all  the 
su£fering  of  this  earthly  life  and  all  its  happiness. 

Listen  to  the  inspired  words  uttered  by  Corinne  in 
these  surroundings,  where  beauty  is  based  upon  ruin,  where 
happiness  reveals  itself  as  a  flitting,  quickly  extinguished 
flame,  and  where  fertility  is  perpetually  endangered  by  a 
volcano. 

She  says :  "  Jesus  permitted  a  frail  and  perhaps  re- 
pentant woman  to  anoint  His  feet  with  the  most  precious 
ointment ;  He  rebuked  those  who  counselled  her  to  keep  it 
for  a  more  useful  purpose.  'Let  her  alone,'  He  said  ;  'Me  ye 
have  not  always  with  you.'  Alas !  all  that  is  good  and  great 
is  with  us  upon  this  earth  only  for  a  short  time.  Old  age, 
infirmities,  and  death  soon  dry  up  the  dewdrop  which  falls 
from  heaven  and  rests  upon  the  flower.  Let  us  then  blend 
everything  together — love,  religion,  genius,  sunshine  and 
perfumes,  music  and  poetry ;  the  only  true  atheism  is 
coldness,  selfishness,  and  baseness.     It  is  said  :  '  Where  two 
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or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them.'  And  what  is  it,  O  God,  to  be 
gathered  together  in  Thy  name,  if  it  be  not  to  enjoy  the 
wondrous  gifts  of  Thy  fair  nature,  to  render  homage  to 
Thee  for  them,  to  thank  Thee  for  life,  and  to  thank  Thee 
most  of  all  when  another  heart  also  created  by  Thee  fully 
and  entirely  responds  to  our  own  ! " 

Thus  she  speaks  under  the  influence  of  her  dual 
inspiration,  in  her  life's  meridian,  when  she  is  attempting 
to  interweave  the  happiness  of  genius  with  the  happiness 
of  love,  as  the  myrtle  and  the  laurel  were  interwoven  in 
the  wreath  with  which  she  was  crowned  at  the  Capitol.  It 
may  not  be  ;  they  untwist,  they  recoil  from  each  other  ; 
and  Corinne,  the  inspired  Sibyl,  becomes  one  of  the  many 
crushed,  despairing  spirits  through  whom  the  genius  of  the 
century  utters  its  protest  against  that  society  which,  like 
these  apparently  safe  towns,  is  undermined  by  volcanic 
flames,  flames  which  are  never  at  rest,  but  find  vent  in  one 
outburst  after  another,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  restless 
and  unhappy  nineteenth  century. 


XI 

ATTACK  UPON  NATIONAL   AND   PROTESTANT 
PREJUDICES 

One  might  call  Corinne  a  work  on  national  prejudices. 
Oswald  represents  all  those  of  England ;  his  travelling  com- 
panion, Count  d'Erfeuil,  all  those  of  France ;  and  it  is 
against  the  prejudices  of  these  two  nations,  at  that  time 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  self-reliant  in  Europe,  that 
the  heroine  does  battle  with  her  whole  soul.  It  is  no  cold- 
blooded, impersonal  warfare,  for  Corinne's  future  depends 
upon  whether  she  can  succeed  in  freeing  Oswald  from  his 
national  prejudices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  him  to  be 
happy  with  a  woman  like  herself,  whose  life  conflicts  at 
every  turn  with  the  Enghsh  conception  of  what  is  becoming 
in  woman.  But  while  she  is  attempting  to  widen  Oswald's 
view  of  life  and  to  impart  pliancy  to  his  rigid  mind,  which 
always  starts  back  again  into  its  accustomed  grooves,  she  is 
at  the  same  time  carrying  on  the  education  of  the  reader. 
Mme.  de  Stael  continues  in  the  domain  of  the  emotions  the 
task  with  which  we  have  seen  her  occupied  in  the  domain 
of  thought.  She  sketches  the  first  outlines  of  national 
psychology,  shows  how  there  is  a  colouring  of  nationality 
even  in  men's  most  private,  personal  feelings.  Her  country- 
men were  then,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  Germans  of 
to-day,  attempting  to  blot  out  the  national  colours  of  neigh- 
bouring countries  in  the  complacent  persuasion  that  they 
themselves  had  a  monopoly  of  civilisation.  Her  inmost 
desire  is  to  show  them  that  their  conception  of  life  is  but 
one  among  many  conceptions  that  are  equally  justifiable, 
some  of  them  possibly  more  justifiable. 

When    we   remember    how   powerful    is   the    prejudice 
which,  in  every  country  without  exception,  makes  it  a  crime 
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for  the  individual  to  deny  that  his  nation  is  in  possession 
of  all  the  virtues  which  it  ascribes  to  itself,  and  which  so 
many  a  sanctimonious  Jack-in-the-box  finds  it  to  his  advan- 
tage to  assure  it  daily  that  it  possesses,  we  shall  understand 
what  courage  Mme.  de  Stael  displayed  in  attacking  French 
national  vanity  at  such  a  period. 

There  is  one  great  idea  that  is  more  fatal  than  any 
other  to  the  coercive  power  wielded  by  the  established 
beliefs  and  customs  of  any  given  society.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  logic  of  the  matter.  One  would  imagine 
that  logic,  let  loose  among  the  whole  stock  of  prejudices 
ruling  in  any  given  country  at  any  given  time,  would  work 
the  same  havoc  as  a  bull  in  a  china-shop ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case  ;  pure  logic  does  not  affect  the  majority  of  man- 
kind at  all !  No !  if  you  would  really  awaken  and  astound 
the  generality  of  men,  you  must  succeed  in  making  it  plain 
to  them  that  what  they  consider  absolute  is  only  relative — 
that  is  to  say,  must  show  them  that  the  standards  which 
they  believe  to  be  universally  recognised,  are  only  accepted 
as  standards  by  so  and  so  many  similarly  constituted  minds  ; 
whereas  other  nations  and  other  races  have  an  entirely  different 
conception  of  the  befitting  and  the  beautiful.  In  this 
manner  the  general  public  of  a  country  learn  for  the  first 
time  that  the  art  and  poetry  which  they  despise  are  regarded 
by  whole  races  as  the  highest,  while  their  own,  which  to 
them  seem  the  finest  in  the  world,  are  held  in  slight  esteem 
by  other  nations  ;  learn,  moreover,  that  it  is  vain  to  take 
refuge  in  the  thought  that  all  other  nations  are  mistaken  in 
their  judgment,  seeing  that  each  one  of  these  other  nations 
believes  that  all  the  rest  are  mistaken.  If  I  were  asked  to 
define  in  one  word  the  service  rendered  by  Mme.  de  Stael 
to  French  society,  to  its  culture  and  literature,  and  through 
these  to  Europe  in  general,  I  should  express  myself  thus : 
By  means  of  her  writings,  more  particularly  her  great  works 
on  Italy  and  Germany,  she  enabled  the  French,  English, 
and  German  peoples  to  take  a  comparative  view  of  their  own 
social  and  literary  ideas  and  theories. 

Count  d'Erfeuil,  in  Corinne,  is  a  cleverly  drawn  type  of 
French  superficiality  and  vanity  in  combination  with  some 
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of  the  most  charming  and  characteristic  of  French  virtues. 
One  does  not  really  appreciate  the  character  until  one  has 
repeatedly  reflected  on  the  amount  of  coui-age  that  was 
required  to  introduce  into  a  circle  of  foreigners,  as  the 
sole,  and  properly  accredited,  representative  of  France,  such 
an  extremely  narrow-minded  personage  as  D'Erfeuil.  He  is 
a  young  French  emigri,  who  has  fought  with  singular  gallantry 
in  the  war,  has  submitted  to  the  confiscation  of  his  large 
estates  not  merely  with  serenity,  but  with  cheerfulness,  and 
has  with  great  self-sacrifice  tended  and  supported  the  old 
uncle  who  brought  him  up,  who  like  himself  is  an  imigre, 
and  who  without  him  would  be  absolutely  helpless — in  short, 
there  is  a  foundation  of  chivalry  and  unselfishness  in  his 
character.  When  one  talks  to  him,  however,  one  feels  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  is  a  man  of  much  and  sad 
experience,  for  he  positively  seems  to  have  forgotten  all 
that  has  happened  to  him.  He  talks  of  the  loss  of  his 
fortune  with  admirable  frivolity,  and  with  equal,  if  less 
admirable,  frivolity  on  all  other  subjects. 

Oswald  meets  him  in  Germany,  where  he  is  nearly  bored 
to  death  ;  he  has  lived  there  for  several  years,  but  it  has 
never  occurred  to  him  to  learn  a  word  of  the  language.  He 
intends  to  go  to  Italy,  but  anticipates  no  pleasure  from 
travelling  in  that  country  ;  he  is  certain  that  any  French 
provincial  town  has  more  agreeable  society  and  a  better 
theatre  than  Rome.  "  Do  you  not  mean  to  learn  Italian  ?  " 
asks  Oswald.  "  No,"  he  replies  ;  "  that  is  not  part  of  my 
plan  of  study  ; "  and  he  looks  as  serious  when  giving  this 
answer  as  if  something  very  important  had  led  him  to  the 
determination.  In  Italy  he  does  not  vouchsafe  the  land- 
scape so  much  as  a  glance.  His  conversation  turns  neither 
on  outward  objects  nor  on  feelings ;  it  hovers  between 
reflection  and  observation  as  between  two  poles,  neither  of 
which  it  touches  ;  its  topics  are  always  society  topics  ;  it  is 
garnished  with  puns  and  anecdotes,  is  chiefly  about  his 
numberless  acquaintances,  is  indeed  in  its  essence  nothing 
but  society  gossip.  Oswald  is  astonished  by  this  strange 
mixture  of  courage  and  superficiality.  D'Erfeuil's  contempt 
for  danger  and   misfortune  would   have  seemed  admirable 
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to  him  if  it  had  cost  more  effort,  and  heroic  if  it  had  not 
been  the  outcome  of  the  very  qualities  which  render  him 
incapable  of  deep  feeling.     As  it  is,  he  finds  it  tiresome. 

When  D'Erfeuil  for  the  first  time  sees  St.  Peter's  in 
the  distance,  he  likens  it  to  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  in 
Paris — a  comparison  more  patriotic  than  apt ;  when  he 
sees  Corinne  at  the  Capitol  he  feels  a  desire  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance, but  no  reverence  for  her.  He  is  not  surprised 
that  her  heart  has  remained  untouched  in  a  country  where 
he  finds  no  good  qualities  in  the  men,  but  he  cannot  help 
flattering  himself  with  the  hope  that  she  will  be  unable  to 
resist  the  charms  of  a  well-bred  young  Frenchman.  When 
she  speaks  to  others  in  his  presence  in  Italian  or  English 
(languages  he  does  not  understand),  he  says  to  her  :  "  Speak 
French.    You  know  the  language  and  are  worthy  to  speak  it." 

When  he  sees  that  Corinne  loves  Oswald  he  does  not 
take  it  amiss,  though  his  vanity  is  wounded  ;  but  he  thinks 
her  passion  foolish,  because  of  the  improbablity  of  its  bring- 
ing her  happiness.  At  the  same  time  he  most  strongly 
advises  Oswald  not  to  enter  into  a  lifelong  union  with  an 
unpresentable  woman  like  Corinne.  With  all  his  daring, 
he  bows  to  the  supreme  authority  of  established  custom. 
"  If  you  will  be  foolish,"  he  says  to  Oswald,  "  at  least  do 
nothing  irreparable  ; "  reckoning  among  irreparable  follies 
marriage  with  Corinne.  His  ideas  on  literary,  correspond  to 
his  ideas  on  social  subjects.  In  Corinne's  house  the  con- 
versation frequently  turns  upon  Italian  and  English  poetry. 
D'Erfeuil,  starting  from  the  premise  that  French  poetry  from 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.  onwards  forms  the  unquestioned 
standard,  is  naturally  very  severe  in  his  judgment  of  all 
foreign  productions.  To  him  the  Germans  are  barbarians, 
the  Italians  are  corrupters  of  style,  and  "the  taste  and 
elegance  of  French  style"  are  law-giving  in  literature. 
"  Our  stage  literature,"  he  remarks,  "  is  admittedly  the  finest 
in  Europe,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  occurs  even  to  the 
English  themselves  to  compare  Shakespeare  with  our  drama- 
tists." In  a  company  of  Italians  he  shrewdly  enough,  if 
without  much  delicacy,  defines  Italian  drama  as  consisting  of 
ballets,  silly  tragedies,  and  wearisome  harlequinades ;  to  him 
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the  Greek  drama  is  coarse,  Shakespeare  formless.  "Our 
drama,"  he  says,  "is  a  model  of  refinement  and  beauty  of 
form.  To  introduce  foreign  ideas  among  us  would  be  to 
plunge  us  into  barbarism." 

D'Erfeuil  considers  the  antiquities  of  Rome  altogether 
overrated.  He  is  not  going  to  fatigue  himself,  he  says,  by 
toiling  through  all  these  old  ruins.  He  makes  his  way 
northwards,  but  is  as  bored  by  Alpine  scenery  as  he  was  by 
Rome.  In  the  end  he  goes  to  England,  where  he  assists 
Corinne  in  her  misfortunes ;  his  deeds  have  ever  been 
nobler  than  his  words.  He  cannot,  however,  when  he  sees 
how  miserable  her  love  for  Oswald  has  made  her,  deny  his 
vanity  the  satisfaction  of  ringing  the  changes  upon  "  I  told 
you  so ; "  and  he  considers  it  a  duty  to  himself  not  to  let 
the  opportunity  slip  of  offering  himself  as  Oswald's  successor. 
For  all  this,  it  is  true  and  unselfish  devotion  that  he  dis- 
plays, and  Corinne  is  distressed  by  her  inability  to  be  more 
truly  grateful  to  him  ;  but  he  is  so  careless  and  scatter- 
brained that  she  is  constantly  tempted  to  forget  his  generous 
deeds  just  as  he  himself  forgets  them.  "  It  is  very  charming, 
no  doubt,"  observes  the  authoress,  "  to  set  little  value  on 
one's  own  good  deeds,  but  it  may  be  that  the  indifference 
with  which  some  men  regard  their  own  noble  actions  has 
its  origin  in  their  superficiality."  Without  regard  for  any- 
thing but  what  she  considers  the  truth,  she  thus  derives 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  virtues  of  her  countrymen 
from  weaknesses  in  their  character. 

By  means  of  this  typical  character  of  D'Erfeuil,  Mme. 
de  Stael  shows  how  in  France  all  good  feelings  are  held  in 
check  by  one  vice,  that  fear  of  society  which  has  its  origin 
in  vanity.  It  seems  to  her  as  if  all  feeling,  the  whole  of  life, 
indeed,  were  ruled  by  esprit,  by  the  desire  to  appear  to 
advantage,  and  by  a  fear  which  may  be  expressed  in  the 
words,  "  What  will  people  say  ?  "  An  author  who  writes  not 
long  after  Mme.  de  Stael,  the  acute  and  original  Henri  Beyle, 
is  of  the  same  opinion.  His  name  for  Frenchmen  is  les 
vainvifs,  and  he  asserts  that  all  their  actions  are  dictated  by 
the  consideration,  Qtien  dira-t-onl  the  fear,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  unbecoming  or  ridiculous.     The  French  were  then, 
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what  the  Danes  are  still,  very  proud  of  their  keen  sense  of 
the  comical ;  it  was  this  which  led  them  to  describe  them- 
selves modestly  as  the  wittiest  nation  in  the  world.  Corinne 
maintains  that  this  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  with  the  corre- 
sponding fear  of  being  ridiculous,  destroys  all  originality  in 
manners,  in  dress,  and  in  speech,  prevents  all  free  play  of 
imagination,  and  stifles  natural  expression  of  feeling.  She 
maintains  that  feeling,  that  every  kind  of  intellectuality,  is 
obliged  to  take  the  form  of  wit  instead  of  the  form  of  poetry, 
in  a  country  where  the  fear  of  becoming  the  victim  of  wit 
or  mockery  makes  each  man  try  to  be  the  first  to  seize 
those  weapons.  "  Are  we,"  she  asks  D'Erfeuil,  "  only  to  live 
for  what  society  may  say  of  us  ?  Is  what  others  think  and 
feel  always  to  be  our  guiding  star  ?  If  this  be  so,  if  we 
are  intended  to  imitate  each  other  for  ever  and  ever,  why 
has  each  one  of  us  been  given  a  soul  ?  Providence  might 
have  spared  itself  this  unnecessary  outlay." 

The  national  prejudices  of  France  are  typified  in  D'Erfeuil; 
in  Oswald  we  have  a  personification  of  all  the  prejudices 
which  have  been  part  of  England's  strength  and  England's 
weakness  throughout  the  centuries.  Powerful  nations  are 
always  unjust,  and  their  injustice  both  adds  to  their  power 
and  limits  it.  It  was  upon  this  injustice  that  Mme.  de  Stael 
considered  it  her  mission  to  throw  a  very  strong  light. 

The  story  of  the  book  turns  upon  the  attempt  of  a 
woman  to  regain,  by  means  of  a  man's  love,  that  place 
in  English  society  which  she  has  forfeited  by  too  great 
independence,  by  entering  the  arena  of  public  life ;  conse- 
quently what  the  authoress  chiefly  dwells  upon  in  her 
delineation  of  English  character  is  the  narrowness  of  the 
English  conception  of  ideal  womanhood.  From  this  con- 
ception, with  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  Oswald  makes 
sincere  but  fruitless  efforts  to  free  himself.  When,  in  Italy, 
he  sees  Corinne  admired  and  loved  for  her  great  gifts, 
without  a  thought  being  given  to  her  sex  or  her  enigma- 
tical past,  he  is  greatly  perplexed.  There  is  something 
repulsive  to  him  in  a  woman's  leading  this  public  life.  He 
is  accustomed  to  look  upon  woman  as  a  sort  of  higher 
domestic  animal,  and  for  long  cannot  reconcile  himself  to 
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the  idea  of  society  forgiving  her  the  crime  of  having  talent. 
He  feels  himself  as  it  were  humiliated  and  exasperated 
by  the  thought ;  he  regards  it  as  impossible  that  a  woman 
with  such  a  well-developed,  independent  mind  should  be 
capable  of  binding  herself  faithfully  to  one  man  and  living 
contentedly  for  him  alone.  And  though,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, Corinne  loves  him,  loves  him  with  a  passion  beside 
which  all  that  he  has  seen  or  heard  of  pales,  and  which  is 
so  unselfish  that  it  leads  her  to  risk  her  reputation  for  his 
sake  without  demanding  anything  whatever  in  return,  he 
forgets  her,  her  great  gifts,  her  nobility  of  mind  and  soul, 
the  moment  he  stands  once  again  upon  English  soil,  inhales 
English  mists  and  prejudices,  and  meets  a  fresh  young  girl 
of  sixteen,  the  very  perfection  of  a  wife  after  the  English 
recipe,  reserved,  ignorant,  innocent,  silent,  a  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed  incarnation  of  domestic  duty. 

The  authoress  tracks  the  prejudice  which  explains  Os- 
wald's conduct  to  its  source,  which  she  finds  to  be  the 
English  conception  of  home.  Oswald's  principal  difficulty 
in  coming  to  a  decision  about  Corinne  is  expressed  in  the 
words  :  "  Of  what  use  would  all  that  be  at  home  ?  "  "  And 
home  is  everything  to  us — to  the  women,  at  least,"  remarks 
an  Englishman  to  Oswald;  and  the  authoress  herself  remarks 
elsewhere  :  "  Though  it  is  possible  for  an  Englishman  to  find 
pleasure  for  a  time  in  foreign  ways  and  customs,  his  heart 
invariably  returns  to  the  impressions  of  his  childhood.  If 
you  ask  the  Englishman  you  meet  on  board  ship  in  foreign 
climes  whither  he  is  bound,  he  answers,  if  he  is  upon  the  return 
journey  :  '  Home.'  "  ^  It  is  to  this  English  love  of  home  that 
she  attributes  both  the  superstition  that  the  independent  in- 
tellectual development  of  woman  is  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  domestic  virtues,  and  the  English  idolatry  of  these 
virtues.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  to  see  the  Italian 
woman,  nowadays  so  indifferent  to  everything  intellectual, 
set  up  as  a  model  of  independence,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mme.  de  Stael  is  right.  The  ideal  of  well-being  conveyed 
by  the  word  home,  is  a  genuine  Northern,  Teutonic  con- 
ception,  originally  so  foreign  to  the  Latin   races  that  the 

^  Corinne.     1807.     I.  291  ;  II.  21. 
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English  word  home  has  passed  into  the  Latin  languages, 
because  these  possess  no  equivalent.  To  this  conception 
of  home  corresponds  the  word  "  cosiness "  (untranslatable 
into  any  Latin  language),  which  was  created  to  express  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  sit  warm  and  comfortable  within 
four  walls.  We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  this 
ideal.  The  inhabitant  of  Northern  Europe,  living  in  a  raw 
climate,  amidst  cold,  harsh  natural  surroundings,  finds  the 
same  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  sitting  by  a  warm  hearth 
whilst  snow  and  rain  beat  impotently  on  the  window  pane, 
which  a  Neapolitan  feels  in  the  thought  of  sleeping  under 
the  warm,  glorious,  starry  sky,  or  passing  the  cool  night  in 
dance,  play,  and  song,  in  the  open  air.  But  to  each  of 
these  different  ideals  of  well-being  and  happiness  corres- 
ponds a  different  conception  of  virtues  and  duties,  which  the 
nation  that  possesses  or  enforces  them  regards  as  the  universal 
conception.  It  considers  itself  the  first  among  nations  be- 
cause it  exacts  the  fulfilment  of  these  particular  duties  and 
possesses  these  particular  virtues  (which  is  not  surprising, 
seeing  that  both  are  naturally  entailed  by  the  national 
character),  and  it  moreover  censures  all  the  nations  whose 
conceptions  differ  from  its  own. 

Speaking  of  England,  Oswald  asks  Corinne  :  "  How  could 
you  leave  the  home  of  chastity  and  morality  and  make 
fallen  Italy  the  country  of  your  adoption  ? "  "  In  this 
country,"  Corinne  replies,  "  we  are  modest ;  neither  proud  of 
ourselves  like  the  English,  nor  pleased  with  ourselves  like 
the  French."  It  gratifies  her  to  put  both  the  Puritanic 
arrogance  of  the  Northerner  and  the  vain  Frenchman's  fear 
of  ridicule  to  shame,  by  comparing  them  with  the  frank 
naturalness  which  the  people  of  Italy  even  in  their  humilia- 
tion have  preserved.  She  describes,  delicately  and  truthfully, 
the  touching  naivete  with  which  the  latter  display  their 
emotions.  There  is  no  stiff  reserve,  as  in  England,  no 
coquetry,  as  in  France  ;  here  the  woman  simply  desires  to 
please  the  man  she  loves,  and  cares  not  who  knows  it.  One 
of  Corinne's  friends,  returning  to  Rome  after  an  absence  of 
some  duration,  calls  upon  a  distinguished  lady.  He  is  in- 
formed by  the  servant  that  "  the  Princess  does  not  receive 
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to-day  ;  she  is  out  of  spirits,  she  is  innamorata."  Corinne 
tells  how  indulgently  a  woman  is  judged  in  Italy,  and  how 
frankly  she  owns  her  feelings.  A  poor  girl  dictates  a  love- 
letter  to  a  writer  in  the  open  streets,  and  the  man  writes 
it  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  never  omitting  to  add  all 
the  polite  forms  which  it  is  his  business  to  know  ;  hence 
some  poor  soldier  or  labourer  receives  a  letter  in  which 
many  tender  assurances  occupy  the  space  between  "  Most 
honoured  contemporary  !  "  and  "  Yours  with  reverential 
respect."  Corinne  is  perfectly  correct.  I  have  myself 
seen  such  letters.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  as  if 
learning  had  not  been  at  all  unusual  among  the  Italian 
women  of  those  days.  A  Frenchman  in  Corinne  who  calls 
a  learned  woman  a  pedant,  receives  the  reply :  "  What 
harm  is  there  in  a  woman's  knowing  Greek  ?  " 

Neither  does  Corinne  fail  to  perceive  that  the  official  recog- 
nition and  support  of  duty  and  morality  in  the  North  is  accom- 
panied by  the  greatest  brutality  in  all  cases  in  which  the  laws 
of  society  have  once  been  transgressed.  She  shows  how  the 
Englishman  respects  no  promise  or  relation  which  has  not 
been  legally  registered,  and  how  in  strict  England  the  sanctity 
of  marriage  and  an  irreproachable  home  life  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  most  shameless  and  bestial  prostitution,  just  as  the 
personal  devil  exists  side  by  side  with  the  personal  God.  She 
remarks,  with  womanly  circumspection  and  modesty,  but  yet 
quite  plainly  :  "  In  England  it  is  the  domestic  virtues  which 
constitute  woman's  glory  and  happiness ;  but,  granted  that 
there  are  countries  in  which  love  is  to  be  met  with  outside  the 
bonds  of  holy  matrimony,  then  undoubtedly  among  all  these 
countries  Italy  is  the  one  in  which  most  regard  is  shown  to 
woman's  happiness.  The  men  of  that  country  have  a  code 
of  morality  for  the  regulation  of  those  relations  which  are 
without  the  pale  of  morality — a  tribunal  of  the  heart."  It  is 
the  same  tribunal  as  that  of  the  mediaeval  Courts  of  Love. 
Byron  is  greatly  impressed  when  he  comes  to  Italy  and  finds 
this  complete  moral  code,  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Mme.  de  Stael  as  usual  tries  to  explain  the  milder 
morality  by  the  milder  climatic  conditions  ;  she  says  :  "  The 
aberrations  of  the  heart  inspire  a  more  indulgent  compassion 
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here  than  in  any  other  country.  Jesus  said  of  the  Magdalen : 
'  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven  ;  for  she  loved 
much.'  Those  words  were  spoken  under  a  sky  as  beautiful  as 
ours.     The  same  sky  invokes  for  us  the  same  Divine  mercy." 

Corinne,  who  is  herself  a  Catholic,  teaches  the  Scottish 
Protestant  who  loves  her,  to  understand  Italian  Catholicism. 
"In  this  country,  Catholicism,  having  had  no  other  religion 
to  combat,  has  become  milder  and  more  indulgent  than  it  is 
anywhere  else ;  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  Protestantism, 
in  order  to  annihilate  Catholicism,  has  been  obliged  to  arm  itself 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  principle  and  morality.  Our 
religion,  like  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  inspires  the  artist  and 
the  poet ;  is  a  part,  so  to  speak,  of  all  the  pleasures  of  our  life ; 
while  yours,  which  has  had  to  adapt  itself  to  a  country  where 
reason  plays  a  much  more  important  part  than  imagination, 
has  received  an  imprint  of  moral  severity  which  it  will  always 
retain.  Ours  speaks  in  the  name  of  love,  yours  in  the  name 
of  duty.  Although  our  dogmas  are  absolute,  our  principles 
are  liberal,  and  our  orthodox  despotism  adapts  itself  to  the 
circumstances  of  life,  while  your  religious  heresy  insists  upon 
obedience  to  its  laws  without  making  any  allowance  for 
exceptional  cases." 

She  shows  how,  in  consequence  of  this,  there  is  always  a 
certain  dread  of  genius,  of  intellectual  superiority,  in  Protes- 
tant countries.  "  It  is  a  mistaken  fear,"  she  says  ;  "  for  it  is 
very  moral,  this  superiority  of  mind  and  soul.,  He  who 
understands  everything  becomes  very  compassionate,  and  he 
who  feels  deeply  becomes  good." 

"  Why  are  great  powers  a  misfortune  ?  Why  have  they 
prevented  my  being  loved  ?  Will  he  find  in  another  woman 
more  mind,  more  soul,  more  tenderness  than  in  me  ?  No, 
he  will  find  less ;  but  he  will  be  content,  because  he  will  feel 
himself  more  in  harmony  with  society.  What  fictitious 
pleasures,  what  fictitious  sorrows  are  those  we  owe  to 
society!  Under  the  sun  and  the  starry  heavens  all  that 
human  beings  need  is  to  love  and  to  feel  worthy  of  each 
other;  but  society!  society!  how  hard  it  makes  the  heart, 
how  frivolous  the  mind  !  how  it  leads  us  to  live  only  for 
what  others  will  say  of  us !      If  human  beings  could  but 
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meet  freed  from  that  influence  which  all  collectively  exercise 
upon  each,  how  pure  the  air  that  would  penetrate  into  the 
soul !  how  many  new  ideas,  how  many  genuine  emotions 
would  refresh  it !  " — "  Receive  my  last  salutation,  O  land  of 
my  birth  ! "  cries  Corinne  in  her  swan  song  in  praise  of 
Rome — and  one  feels  the  bitterness  of  the  exile  and  the 
thrust  at  Napoleon  in  the  words  that  follow  :  "  You  have 
not  grudged  me  fame,  O  liberal-minded  people  that  do  not 
banish  women  from  your  temples,  that  do  not  sacrifice 
immortal  talent  to  passing  jealousies  !  You  welcome  genius 
wherever  you  recognise  it ;  for  you  know  that  it  is  a  victor 
without  victims,  a  conqueror  that  does  not  plunder,  but 
takes  from  eternity  wherewith  to  enrich  time." 

This  sketch  of  the  contrast  between  the  emotional  life  of 
Catholicism  and  that  of  Protestantism  prepares  for  a  digres- 
sion on  the  contrast  between  their  respective  views  of  art.  On 
this  latter  point  the  book  makes  a  decided  attack  on  Pro- 
testant arrogance  and  want  of  all  understanding  of  art,  as  ex- 
hibited by  Oswald,  who  represents  the  narrowest  English  ideas. 

.  In  the  midst  of  this  plastic  and  musical  people,  who  are 
so  good-natured,  so  childlike,  so  careless  of  their  dignity,  and, 
according  to  English  ideas,  so  immoral,  Oswald,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  regard  it  as  the  aim  and  end  of  existence  to  live  up 
to  certain  insular  conceptions  of  duty  and  dignity,  feels  him- 
self very  ill  at  ease.  Devoid  of  all  artistic  feeling,  he  judges 
art  now  by  a  literary,  now  by  a  moral,  now  by  a  religious 
standard  ;  his  prejudices  are  constantly  offended  ;  he  under- 
stands nothing.  He  notices  some  reliefs  on  the  doors  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  great  is  his  amazement  to  find  that  they  represent 
scenes  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Leda  with  the  swan,  and 
the  like  !  What  is  this  but  pure  paganism  !  Corinne  takes 
him  to  the  Colosseum,  and  (in  this  resembling  his  contem- 
porary Oehlenschlager)  his  one  thought  is  that  he  is  standing 
in  a  gigantic  place  of  execution,  his  one  feeling,  moral  indig- 
nation at  the  crimes  here  perpetrated  against  the  early 
Christians.  He  enters  the  Sistine  Chapel  and,  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  art,  is  greatly  outraged  that  Michael  Angelo  has 
ventured  to  portray  God  the  Father  in  ordinary  human  form, 
as  though  he  were  a  Jupiter  or  a  Zeus.     He  is  equally  scandal- 
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ised  on  finding  in  Michael  Angelo's  prophets  and  sibyls  none 
of  that  humble  Christian  spirit  which  he  had  looked  for  in 
a  Christian  chapel. 

AH  this  the  authoress  has  drawn  from  life.  Italy  pre- 
supposes in  her  visitors  a  certain  amount  of  artistic,  or 
aestlaetic,  taste.  There  are  three  ways  of  looking  at  every- 
thing— ^the  practical,  the  theoretical,  and  the  aesthetic. 
The  forest  is  seen  from  the  practical  point  of  view  by  the 
man  who  inquires  if  it  conduces  to  the  healthiness  of  the 
district,  or  the  owner  who  calculates  its  value  as  firewood ; 
from  the  theoretical,  by  the  botanist  who  makes  a  scientific 
study  of  its  plant  life  ;  from  the  aesthetic  or  artistic,  by  the  man 
who  has  no  thought  but  for  its  appearance,  its  effect  as  part 
of  the  landscape.  It  is  this  last,  the  artistic,  aesthetic  view, 
that  Oswald  is  unable  to  take.  He  has  no  eyes  ;  his  reason- 
ing power  and  his  morality  have  deprived  his  senses  of  their 
freshness.  Therefore  he  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  substance 
in  the  form,  therefore  the  Colosseum  awakens  in  him  only 
the  remembrance  of  all  the  blood  so  wickedly  spilled  there. 
In  Corinne's  vindication  of  the  aesthetic  view  we  feel  the 
influence  of  Germany,  more  particularly  of  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
the  first  exponent  of  the  awakening  romantic  spirit  in  that 
country.  For,  however  differently  Romanticism  may  develop 
in  different  countries,  one  thing  which  it  invariably  maintains 
is,  that  the  beautiful  is  its  own  aim  and  end,  or  Selbstzweck, 
as  it  was  called  in  Germany  ;  an  idea  borrowed  from  Kant's 
Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft ;  the  vindication  of  beauty  as  the  stan- 
dard and  true  aim  of  art.  In  France  this  theory  was  expressed 
by  the  formula  I'art  pour  I'art,  and  it  makes  its  appearance  for 
the  first  time  in  Denmark  in  certain  of  Oehlenschlager's  poems. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  art,  but  the  people  and  the  life  of 
Italy,  that  must  be  seen  with  the  artist's  eye  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet 
in  Italy,  Englishmen,  Germans  or  Frenchmen,  who,  seeing 
everything  from  their  national  point  of  view,  have  nothing 
but  blame  for  everything.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Germans  the 
women  lack  that  timid  modesty,  that  maidenliness,  which 
is  their  ideal ;  Ei^glishmen  are  shocked  by  the  want  of  clean- 
liness and  order  ;  Frenchmen  are  dissatisfied  with  the  social 
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intercourse,  the  absence  of  conversational  ability,  and  ex- 
press contempt  for  the  Italian  prose  style. 

Corinne  points  out  that  the  beauty  of  Italian  women  is 
not  of  a  moral,  but  of  a  plastic  and  picturesque  kind  ;  that  to 
appreciate  it  we  must  have  an  eye  susceptible  to  colour  and 
form,  not  dulled  by  too  much  poring  over  printed  books. 
She  contrasts  Italian  improvisation  with  French  conversation, 
and  finds  it  equally  admirable. 

A  sensible  people  like  the  English  cultivate  and  appre- 
ciate practical  business  qualities  ;  an  emotional  people  like 
the  Germans  cultivate  and  love  music  ;  a  witty  people  like 
the  French  cultivate  conversation — that  is  to  say,  the  best 
in  them  is  brought  out  in  intercourse,  in  converse  with 
others  ;  an  imaginative  people  like  the  Italians  improvise — 
that  is  to  say,  rise  naturally  from  their  ordinary  feelings  into 
poetry.  Corinne  says  :  "  I  feel  myself  a  poet  whenever  my 
spirit  is  exalted ;  when  I  am  conscious  of  more  than  usual 
sccHrn  for  selfishness  and  meanness,  and  when  I  feel  that 
a  beautiful  action  would  be  easy  to  me  —  then  it  is  that 
my  verses  are  best.  I  am  a  poet  when  I  admire,  when  I 
scorn,  when  I  hate,  not  from  personal  motives,  but  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  of  humanity."  And  she  does  not  rest 
content  with  defending  the  light  nightingale-song  which  was 
what  the  Italians  at  that  time  understood  by  lyrical  poetry  ; 
she  also  accounts  for  the  exaggerated  importance  attached 
to  style  and  rhetorical  pomp  in  Italian  prose.  She  explains 
it  partly  by  the  love  of  the  South  for  form,  partly  by  the 
fact  that  men  lived  under  an  ecclesiastical  despotism  which 
forbade  the  serious  treatment  of  any  theme  ;  they  knew 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  influence  the  course 
of  events  by  their  books,  and  so  they  wrote  to  show  their 
skill  in  writing,  to  excite  admiration  by  the  elegance  of  their 
composition — and  the  means  became  the  end. 

Another  of  the  things  which  had  shocked  Oswald  was 
Michael  Angelo's  representation  of  the  Divinity  and  the 
prophets  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In  the  mighty  human 
form  of  Jehovah  he  does  not  recognise  that  invisible,  spiri- 
tual divinity  into  which  the  passionate  national  God  of  the 
old  Hebrews  has  been  transformed  by  the  Protestantism  of 
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the  North  ;  and  where  among  all  these  proud  forms  with 
which  Michael  Angelo  has  covered  the  ceiling  in  his  Prome- 
thean desire  to  create  human  beings,  where  among  those 
defiant,  enthusiastic,  despairing,  struggling  figures,  is  to  be 
found  the  humility,  the  meekness  he  expected  to  see  ? 
Corinne  reads  her  countrymen  a  lesson,  a  lesson  needed  in 
other  countries  at  this  day,  and  especially  in  one  like  ours, 
where  so  much  unintelligent  talk  is  to  be  heard  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  art  and  Christian  aesthetics. 

The  passionately  violent  attack  made  by  Soren  Kierke- 
gaard towards  the  end  of  his  life  upon  so-called  Christian 
art  does  not  surprise  us,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  man  desti- 
tute of  all  artistic  culture.  He  first  invests  the  painters  of 
the  Renaissance  with  his  Protestant,  nay,  his  personal,  con- 
ception of  religion,  and  is  then  shocked  because,  with  this 
conception  in  the  background  of  their  consciousness,  they 
could  paint  as  they  did.  Oswald  behaves  in  much  the  same 
way.  He  does  not  realise  that  the  painters  of  the  Renaissance 
stood  in  a  different  relation  to  their  subjects  from  the  painters 
of  our  day  ;  that  whereas  the  artists -of  to-day  seek  to  gain  a 
real  understanding  of  their  subject,  and  study  it  either  from 
the  antiquarian,  the  ethnological,  or  the  psychological  point 
of  view,  the  artist  of  the  Renaissance  took  his  subject  as  he 
found  it,  and  made  of  it  what  he  fancied — that  is  to  say, 
what  harmonised  with  his  character.  Herein  is  to  be  found 
the  explanation  of  what  surprises  and  shocks  the  North- 
ener  in  the  old  masters.  For,  just  as  a  small  selection  of 
themes  taken  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  provided  the 
whole  of  Greek  art — sculpture,  painting,  and  drama — with  its 
subjects  (it  is  always  the  same  story,  of  Paris  and  Helen,  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  or  of  Iphigenia  and  Orestes),  sp  a  score 
of  themes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (the  Fall,  Lot 
and  his  Daughters,  the  Nativity,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the 
Passion)  keep  brush  and  chisel  at  work  in  Italy  for  three 
centuries.  It  is  such  subjects  alone  which  artists  are  com- 
missioned to  paint,  and  for  long  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  such  subjects  that  study  from  the  nude  is  permitted. 
Men's  minds  develop,  the  subjects  remain  the  same.  The 
pious,  naive  faith  of  old  days  is  superseded  by  the  enthusias- 
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tic  humanism  and  reviving  paganism  of  the  Renaissance  ;  but 
it  is  still  Madonnas  and  Magdalens  that  are  painted,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  stiff  Queen  of  Heaven  of  Byzantine  art  is 
transformed  into  an  idealised  peasant  girl  of  Albano,  and 
the  woefully  emaciated  and  remorseful  sinner  of  Andrea  del 
Verocchio  into  the  voluptuous  Magdalen  of  Correggio ;  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  too  are  still  depicted,  but  the  stoned 
and  crucified  saints  of  olden  times,  painted  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  compassion  and  devotional  feeling,  are  transformed 
into  the  St.  Sebastians  of  Titian  and  Guido  Reni,  the  beauti- 
ful young  page  glowing  with  health  and  beauty,  the  dazzling 
white  of  whose  flesh  is  thrown  into  relief  by  one  or  two  drops 
of  blood  which  drip  from  an  arrow-head  inserted  becomingly 
between  the  ribs. 

Oswald  is  taught  by  Corinne  to  admire  the  liberal  spirit 
of  Italian  Catholicism,  which  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance 
permitted  each  artist  to  develop  his  talent  or  genius  with 
perfect  independence,  even  when  he  only  made  his  Christian 
or  Jewish  subject  a  pretext  for  the  representation  of  his 
own  personal  ideal  of  man  or  woman.  This  brings  us  to 
another  of  Oswald's  stumbling-blocks,  namely,  that  blending 
of  the  Christian  and  the  pagan  which  so  offended  him  in 
the  reliefs  by  Antonio  Filarete  on  the  doors  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  same  thing  is  to  be  observed  everywhere  ;  everywhere 
the  pagan  material  has  been  preserved  and  employed.  The 
old  basilicas  and  churches  are  built  with  the  pillars  of 
antique  temples.  A  simple  cross  superficially  christianises 
the  obelisks,  the  Colosseum,  and  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  statues  of  Menander  and  Posidippos  were  prayed  to  as 
saints  all  through  the  Middle  Ages. 

Corinne  shows  Oswald  that  it  is  to  this  often  childish, 
but  always  unprejudiced  position  towards  the  pagan  and 
the  human,  that  Catholicism  owes  the  artistic  glory  with 
which  it  will  always  shine  in  history,  a  glory  which  will  never 
be  dimmed  by  the  artistic  performances  of  Protestantism. 
Protestantism  tears  down  from  above  its  altars  the  beautiful 
Albano  peasant  women  with  smiling  babes  at  their  breasts, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  are  Madonnas,  whitewashes  all 
the  glowing  pictures,  and  glories  in  bare  walls. 
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The  Italy  of  the  Renaissance  divested  Christianity  of  its 
spirit  of  self-renunciation,  of  its  Jewish- Asiatic  character, 
and  transformed  it  into  a  mythology,  fragrant  of  incense, 
wreathed  with  flowers.  Italian  Catholicism  allied  itself  with 
the  civic  spirit  in  the  cities,  and  with  all  the  fine  arts  when 
art  was  born  again.  Thus  its  interests  were  quite  as  often 
promoted  from  patriotic  as  from  religious  motives.  It 
was  in  Tuscany  that  the  Renaissance  began.  There  humanity 
was  born  again  after  its  fall,  its  renegation  of  Nature.  There 
the  first  Italian  republics  were  founded.  There  men  once 
more  willed  ;  houses  congregated  and  formed  small,  proud, 
indomitably  liberal  states,  each  a  town  with  its  surrounding 
district.  Towers  and  spires  rose  into  the  air,  erect  and 
proud  as  the  bearing  of  a  free  man  ;  fortified  palaces  were 
begun,  churches  were  completed  ;  but  the  church  was  far 
more  a  state  treasure-house,  a  witness  to  wealth,  persever- 
ance, and  artistic  taste,  a  valuable  item  in  the  rivalry  be- 
tween state  and  state,  between  Siena  and  Florence,  than 
a  dwelling-place  of  "  Our  Most  Blessed  Lady."  Much  more 
was  done  in  honour  of  Siena  than  in  honour  of  God.  A 
Tuscan  church,  such  as  that  of  Orvieto,  with  its  mosaics 
inlaid  in  gold,  or  that  of  Siena,  with  its  fa9ade  of  sculp- 
tured marble  resembling  the  lace  robe  of  some  youthful 
beauty,  is  to  us  much  more  of  a  jewel-casket  than  a  church. 

Or  think  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice.  The 
first  time  one  sees  it,  one  feels  momentarily  surprised  by  its 
oriental  facade,  its  bright  cupolas,  its  peculiar  arches  resting 
on  pile  upon  pile  of  short,  clustered  pillars  of  red  and 
green  marble.  After  casting  a  glance  from  the  piazza  at 
the  mosaics  of  the  outside  walls,  rich  colours  on  a  golden 
ground,  one  enters,  and  one's  first  thought  is :  Why,  this  is 
all  gold,  golden  vaulting,  golden  walls!  The  minute  gih 
tesserae  composing  the  mosaic  background  of  all  the 
pictures  form  one  great  plane  of  gold.  A  sunbeam  falling 
upon  it  produces  sparkling  flecks  upon  the  darker  ground, 
and  the  whole  church  seems  aflame.  The  floor,  undulat- 
ing with  age,  is  composed  of  a  mosaic  of  red,  green,  white, 
and  black  marble.  The  pillars,  which  are  of  reddish 
marble,  have  capitals  of  gilded  bronze.     The  small  arched 
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windows  are  of  white,  not  stained  glass  ;  coloured  windows 
would  be  unsuitable  with  all  this  magnificence  ;  they  are  for 
less  gorgeous  churches.  The  pillars  are  alternated  with  enor- 
mous square  columns  of  greenish  marble,  at  least  six  yards 
in  diameter,  which  support  gilded  half-arches  ;  each  cupola 
rests  upon  four  such  half-arches.  The  smaller  pillars  which 
support  altars,  &c,,  are,  some  of  green  and  red  speckled 
marble,  some  of  transparent  alabaster.  All  the  lower-lying 
marble,  that,  for  instance,  of  the  seats  and  benches  running 
along  the  sides  of  the  church  and  surrounding  the  columns, 
is  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  whole  church,  as  seems  only 
natural  in  a  town  whose  school  of  painting  so  entirely  sub- 
ordinated form  to  colour,  impresses  by  its  picturesqueness, 
not  by  its  architectural  grandeur.  With  its  gilded  orna- 
ments, its  inlaid  stalls,  its  lovely  bronzes,  its  golden  statues, 
candelabra,  and  capitals,  San  Marco  lies  there  like  some 
luxurious  Byzantine  beauty,  heavily  laden  with  gold  and 
pearls  and  sparkling  diamonds,  the  richest  brocade  covering 
her  oriental  couch. 

Such  a  church  as  this  was  undoubtedly  originally  an 
expression  of  religious  enthusiasm,  but  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Renaissance,  as  the  building  became  ever  more  and 
more  richly  ornamented,  religious  feeling  was  entirely  sup- 
planted by  love  of  art.  Very  significant  of  this  is  the  one 
inscription  in  the  church,  which  is  to  be  found  above  the 
principal  entrance :  "  Ubi  diligenter  inspexeris  artemque  ac 
laborem  Francisci  et  Valerii  Zucati  Venetorum  fratrum  agnoveris 
turn  tandem  judicato."  (When  you  have  diligently  studied 
and  considered  all  the  art  and  all  the  labour  which  we 
two  Venetian  brothers,  Francesco  and  Valerio  Zucati, 
have  expended  here,  then  judge  us.)  A  caution  by  the 
artists  against  hasty  criticism. 

The  brothers  Zucati  were  the  masters  in  their  art  who 
in  the  sixteenth  century  executed  most  of  the  mosaics  in 
the  church,  entirely,  or  principally,  after  designs  by  Titian. 
Such  an  inscription,  which,  instead  of  being  an  invitation 
to  worship,  a  greeting  to  the  faithful,  a  benediction,  or  a 
text  of  Scripture,  is  an  appeal  to  the  beholder  to  examine 
carefully   and    seriously   the   artistic  work  executed  in   the 
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service  of  religion,  would  be  an  impossibility  in  or  on  a 
Protestant  church. 

When  the  Catholic  faith  disappears,  as  it  is  doing 
to-day  in  Italy,  from  the  Catholic  Church,  when  Inquisition 
and  fanaticism  become  a  legend,  when  the  ugly  animal  in 
the  snail-shell  dies,  the  beautifully  whorled  shell  will  still 
remain.  There  will  still  remain  the  magnificent  churches, 
statues,  and  paintings ;  there  will  still  remain  Michael 
Angelo's  Sistine  Chapel,  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna,  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  the  cathedrals  of  Milan,  Siena,  and  Pisa. 
Protestantism  has  shown  itself  incapable  of  producing  any 
great  religious  architecture  ;  and,  though  iconoclasm  has 
long  been  a  thing  of  the  past,  Rembrandt  remains  the  one 
great  master  in  whose  pictures  it  has  shown  capacity  to 
give  artistic  expression  to  its  religious  sentiments. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  a  little  upon  the  fact  that 
Corinne,  the  art-loving  poetess,  always  takes  the  part  of 
Catholicism  against  Protestant  Oswald,  because  here  again 
the  influence  upon  Mme.  de  Stael  of  her  intercourse  with 
Germans  may  be  clearly  traced.  THere  again  we  feel,  and 
this  time  more  forcibly,  the  approach  of  Romanticism,  with 
its  loathing  of  Protestantism,  as  unimaginative,  uncultured, 
dry,  and  cold,  and  its  steadily  increasing  affection  for 
Catholicism,  a  faith  whose  aesthetic  proclivities,  and  close 
and  warm  relations  with  imagination  and  art,  gave  it  an  un- 
expected new  lease  of  life  and  power  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  after  the  prosaic  reasonableness  of  the 
"enlightenment"  period.  We  have  here  a  most  distinct  attack 
upon  the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  with 
Voltaire  at  its  head,  had  persecuted  and  scorned  Catholicism, 
and  which,  without  any  love  for  Protestant  dogma,  had  yet 
expressed  a  distinct  preference  for  Protestantism,  with  its 
independence  of  Papal  authority,  its  married  clergy,  and  its 
hatred  of  the  real  or  pretended  renunciations  of  conventual 
life. 


XII 

NEW   CONCEPTION  OF   THE  ANTIQUE 

There  is  another  part  of  this  book  on  Italy  where  the 
influence  of  Germany  makes  itself  profoundly  felt,  and 
where  we  are  also  sensible  of  the  transition  from  the  creative 
mood  which  produced  Corinne  to  that  which  produced  the 
book  on  Germany.  I  refer  to  Corinne's  conception  of  the 
antique  and  of  the  position  in  which  modern  art  stands  towards 
it.  Reflections  on  this  subject  naturally  suggested  themselves 
when  she  was  acting  as  Oswald's  guide  in  Rome. 

For  Rome  is  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  history 
is,  as  it  were,  visible.  There  successive  ages  have  deposited 
their  records  in  distinct  layers.  One  sometimes  comes  upon 
a  single  building  (one  of  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  for  example)  in  which  the  foundation  be- 
longs to  one  period  of  history,  and  each  of  the  three  super- 
imposed stories  to  another — ancient  Rome,  imperial  Rome, 
the  Renaissance,  and  our  own  day.  It  is  to  the  most  ancient 
period  that  Corinne  first  introduces  her  friend.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  while  she  looks  at  the  ruins,  he  looks  at  her.  But 
the  significance  of  this  part  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
introduces  a  new  view  of  the  antique  into  French  literature. 

Of  the  two  great  classic  peoples,  it  was  really  only  the 
Romans  that  were  understood  in  France.  Some  Roman 
blood  flows  in  Frenchmen's  veins.  A  true  Roman  spirit 
breathes  in  Corneille's  tragedies.  It  was,  thus,  not  surprising 
that  the  great  Revolution  revived  Roman  customs,  names, 
and  costumes.  Charlotte  Corday,  of  the  race  of  the  great 
Corneille,  is  penetrated  by  the  Roman  spirit.  Madame 
Roland  moulded  her  mind  by  the  study  of  Tacitus  ;  and 
David,  the  painter  of  the  Revolution,  reproduced  ancient 
Rome  in  his  art — Brutus  and  Manlius  are  his  heroes. 
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But  the  Greeks  had  never  been  rightly  understood.  The 
French,  indeed,  still  flattered  themselves  that  their  classical 
literature  continued  the  tradition  of  Greek  literature,  and 
actually  surpassed  it ;  but  since  Lessing  had  written  his 
Hamburgische  Dramaturge  it  had  been  no  secret  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  that  Racine's  Greeks  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  so  many  Frenchmen  ;  it  Tiad  been  discovered 
that  Agamemnon's  immortal  family  consisted  of  disguised 
marquises  and  marchionesses.  It  was  of  no  avail  that  the 
costume  had  been  altered  in  the  Theatre  Frangais,  that  since 
Talma's  day  its  Greeks  had  appeared  in  classic  draperies 
instead  of  with  perukes,  powder,  and  small-swords ;  from 
the  moment  that  the  critical  spirit  awoke  in  Germany,  the 
French  conception  of  the  antique  became  the  jest  of 
Europe. 

It  is  Mme.  de  Stael  who  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  introduce  her  fellow-countrymen,  in  her  book  on 
Germany,  to  the  bold  scoffer,  Lessing,  who  had  dared  to 
make  the  arch-mocker  himself,  his  own  teacher  and  master, 
Voltaire,  the  butt  of  his  wit,  in  this  case  sharpened  by  a 
personal  grudge.  She  paves  the  way  for  doing  so  in 
Corinne,  by  making  her  heroine's  conversation  with  Oswald 
a  resume  of  all  the  results  produced  in  the  mind  of 
Germany  by  the  new  study  of  the  antique,  and  by  the 
doctrines  propounded  in  Laokoon  on  the  subject  of  the 
relation  between  poetry  and  sculpture. 

In  Germany  too,  a  thoroughly  French  conception  of 
Hellenism  had  prevailed,  the  conception  apparent  in 
Wieland's  clever,  frivolous  romances,  Agathon  and  Aristippos, 
and  in  his  poems,  Endymion,  Musarion,  &c.,  which  are 
severely  handled  by  Mme.  de  Stael  in  her  book  on 
Germany.  But  a  new  era  had  dawned.  A  poor  German 
school-master,  Winckelmann,  inspired  by  genuine,  pure 
enthusiasm,  succeeded,  after  encountering  innumerable 
difficulties,  in  making  his  way  to  Rome  to  study  the 
antique.  Against  his  convictions,  and  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  his  friends,  he  adopted  the  Catholic  religion 
to  facilitate  his  stay  there.  He  eventually  fell  a  victim  to 
his  love  of  art,  for  he  was  foully  murdered  by  a  scoundrel 
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who  wished  to  obtain  possession  of^  his  collection  of  valu- 
able coins  and  precious  stones,  /it  was  this  Winckelmann 
who,  in  a  long  series  of  writings,  beginning  with  the  appeal 
to  the  German  nobility  and  ending  with  the  great  history 
of  art,  opened  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the 
harmony  of  Greek  art.  His  whole  work  as  an  author  is 
one  great  hymn  to  the  re-discovered,  the  recovered  antique. 
All  who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings  are  aware  that  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Venus  of  Medici,  and  the  Laocoon 
group  represented  to  him  the  supreme  glory  of  Greek  art ; 
nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  no  work  of  art  of 
the  great  style  had  as  yet  been  discovered.  The  Teutonic 
neo-Hellenic  development  took  place  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  Even  Thorwaldsen  was  an  old  man 
when  he  first  saw  this  statue.  But  in  spite  of  this  one  great 
deficiency  and  of  his  many  historical  inaccuracies,  it  was 
from  Winckelmann  that  the  mighty  influence  went  forth 
which  inspired  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  Lessing's 
work  is  a  continuation  of  Winckelmann's.  Endowed  with 
an  unrivalled  critical  faculty,  he  sketched  the  first  plan 
of  a  science  of  art  and  poetry  with  Winckelmann's  theory 
of  art  as  a  foundation.  All  who  are  familiar  with  Goethe's 
life  know  how  great  an  influence  these  twin  spirits,  Winckel- 
mann and  Lessing,  had  upon  his  artistic  development. 
The  new,  grand,  genial  conception  of  the  antique  finds  its 
first  expression  in  Goethe's  sparkling  little  masterpiece,  Getter, 
Helden  und  Wieland.  I  give  a  few  specimen  speeches.  Wie- 
land's  ghost  stands,  nightcap  on  head,  and  is  being  utterly 
crushed  in  an  argument  with  Admetus  and  Alcestis  when 
Hercules  appears. 

H.  Where  is  Wieland  ? 
A.  There  he  stands. 

H.  That  he?  He  is  small  enough,  certainly.  Just  what  I  had 
pictured  him  to  myself.  Are  you  the  man  that  is  always  prating  about 
Hercules  ? 

W.  (shrinking  away).     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  Colossus  ! 
H.  Eh !     What  ?     Don't  go  away. 

W.  I  imagined  Hercules  to  be  a  fine  man  of  middle  height. 
H.  Of  middle  height !     I  ? 

W.  If  you  are  Hercules,  it  was  not  you  I  meant. 
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H.  That  is  my  name  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  know  very  well  that 
when  a  blockhead  cannot  find  a  suitable  bear  or  griffin  or  boar  to 
hold  his  scutcheon,  he  takes  a  Hercules.  It  is  plain  that  my  godhead 
has  never  revealed  itself  to  you  in  a  vision. 

W.  I  confess  this  is  the  first  vision  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever 
had. 

H.  Then  take  thought,  and  ask  pardon  of  the  gods  for  your  notes 
to  Homer,  who  makes  us  too  tall  for  you. 

W.  In  truth  you  are  enormous ;  I  never  imagined  anything  like  it. 

H.  Is  it  my  fault,  man,  that  you  have  such  a  narrow-chested 
imagination?  What  sort  of  a  Hercules  is  the  one  you  are  for  ever 
prating  about,  and  what  is  it  he  fights  for  ?  For  virtue  ?  What's  the 
motto  again?  Have  you  ever  seen  virtue,  Wieland?  I  have  been 
a  good  deal  about  in  the  world  too,  and  I  never  yet  met  such  a  thing. 

W.  What !  You  do  not  know  that  virtue  for  which  my  Hercules 
does  everything,  ventures  all  ? 

H.  Virtue !  I  heard  the  word  for  the  first  time  down  here  from 
a  couple  of  silly  fellows  who  couldn't  tell  me  what  they  meant  by  it. 

W.  No  more  could  I.  But  don't  let  us  waste  words  upon  that. 
I  wish  you  had  read  my  poems ;  if  you  had,  you  would  see  that 
at  bottom  I  don't  care  so  very  much  about  virtue  myself — it  is  an 
ambiguous  sort  of  thing. 

^  It  is  a  monstrosity,  like  every  other  phantasy  which  cannot 
exist  in  the  world  as  we  know  it.  Your  virtue  reminds  me  of  a 
centaur.  So  long  as  it  prances  about  in  your  imagination,  how 
splendid  it  is,  how  strong !  and  when  the  sculptor  represents  it  for 
you,  what  a  superhuman  form  1  But  anatomise  it,  and  you  find  four 
lungs,  two  hearts,  and  two  stomachs.  It  dies  at  the  moment  of  birth 
like  any  other  monstrosity,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  it  never  existed 
anywhere  but  in  your  brain.^ 

W.  But  virtue  must  be  something,  must  be  somewhere. 

H.  By  the  eternal  beard  of  my  father,  who  doubted  it  ?     Meseems 
it  dwelt  with  us,  in  demigods  and  heroes.    Do  you  suppose  we  lived  like 
brute  beasts  ?    We  had  splendid  fellows  among  us. 
W.  What  do  you  call  splendid  fellows  ? 

H.  Those  who  share  what  they  have  with  others.  And  the  richest 
was  the  best  If  he  had  more  muscular  strength  than  he  needed, 
he  gave  another  man  a  good  thrashing;  and  of  course  no  good  man  and 
true  will  have  anything  to  do  with  a  weaker  man  than  himself,  only 
with  his  equals,  or  his  superiors.  If  he  had  a  superfluity  of  sap  and 
vigour,  he  provided  the  women  with  as  many  children  as  they  might 

1  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  scientific,  anti-mythological  simile  does  not  come 
well  from  Hercules.    But  the  rest  atones  for  it. 
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wish  for — I  myself  begot  fifty  men-children  in  a  single  night.  And 
if  Heaven  had  given  him  goods  and  gold  enough  for  a  thousand,  he 
opened  his  doors  and  bade  a  thousand  welcome  to  enjoy  it  with  him. 

W.  Most  of  this  would  be  considered  vice  in  our  day. 

If.  Vice  ?  that  is  another  of  your  fine  words !  The  very  reason 
why  everything  is  so  poor  and  small  with  you  is,  that  you  represent 
virtue  and  vice  as  two  extremes  between  which  you  oscillate,  instead 
of  thinking  the  middle  course  the  ordained  and  best,  as  do  your 
peasants  and  your  men-servants  and  maid-servants. 

tV.  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  my  century  you  would  be  stoned  for 
such  opinions.  See  how  they  have  denounced  me  for  my  little  attack 
on  virtue  and  religion. 

If.  And  what  had  you  to  do  attacking  them  ?  I  have  fought  with 
horses,  cannibals,  and  dragons,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  never 
with  clouds,  what  shape  soever  it  pleased  them  to  take.  A  sensible 
man  leaves  it  to  the  winds  that  have  blown  them  together  to  sweep 
them  away  again. 

^.  You  are  a  monster,  a  blasphemer. 

If.  And  you  can't  understand.  Your  Hercules  stands  like  a  beard- 
less simpleton,  hesitating  between  virtue  and  vice.  If  the  two  jades 
had  met  me  on  the  way — see  !  one  under  this  arm,  one  under  that, 
off  I'd  have  gone  with  them  both, 

Here  we  have  Goethe's  early  and  vigorous  new  conception 
of  the  antique  contrasted  with  Wieland's  Frenchified  one ; 
and  we  have  at  the  same  time  the  poetical  confession  of  faith 
of  the  man  whom  his  contemporaries  called  the  Great 
Pagan.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  in  the  form  of  a 
daring  jest.  /  But  Goethe  did  not  retain  this  bold,  naturalistic 
view  of  the^ntique.  When  his  youthful  ardour  had  ex- 
hausted itself  in  Werther,  in  Gotz,  and  in  his  enthusiastic 
treatise  on  Gothic  architecture,  he  abruptly  turned  his  back 
upon  the  Gothic  and  upon  enthusiasm  ;  and  when  he  re- 
turns to  the  Greeks,  it  is  their  serenity  and  their  lucidity, 
their  simple  harmonies  and  their  sound  common  sense  which 
captivate  him7^  All  that  was  passionate,  full  of  colour,  and 
realistic,  he-^ut  aside  and  ignored ;  what  was  popular, 
burlesque,  sensational,  he  only  admitted  in  his  allegorical 
farces,  such  as  Die  klassische  Walpurgisnacht  in  Faust  ;  and 
for  what  was  wildly  bacchantic  or  darkly  mystical  his  eyes 
were  closed. 
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With  an  increasing  aversion  for  Christianity,  which  finds 
its  chief  expression  in  the  Venetian  Epigrams,  was  associated 
such  a  repugnance  for  the  Gothic  and  all  Christian  art,  that 
when  he  was  at  Assisi,  a  place  so  rich  in  famous  Christian 
mementoes,  Goethe  did  not  even  visit  the  beautiful  Church 
of  St.  Francis,  but  devoted  his  attention  exclusively  to  the 
insignificant  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  It  was  in 
this  frame  of  mind  that  he  wrote  his  Iphigenia,  a  work  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  typical  of  the  whole  Germanic- 
Gothic  renaissance  of  the  antique,  and  which  played  an 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  art  theories  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  regarded  by  German  sestheticism 
under  the  leadership  of  Hegel,  and  by  French  aestheticism 
under  the  leadership  of  Taine,  as  a  species  of  model  work 
of  art.  Hegel  considered  that  only  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles  was  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it.  The  spirit 
by  which  it  is  inspired  is  the  same  spirit  which  inspired 
all  Schiller's  neo-Hellenic  poems.  Die  Gotter  Griechenlands, 
Die  Kiinstler,  Die  Ideale,  Das  Ideal  und  das  Leben.  Men 
were  actually  inclined  at  that  time  to  accept,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  life  of  the  Greeks,  Schiller's  description  of  the 
life  of  the  gods  : 

"  Ewig  klar  und  spiegelrein  und  eben 
Fliesst  das  zephyrleichte  Leben 
Im  Olymp  den  Seligen  dahin." 

It  is  this  entirely  one-sided  conception  of  the  antique 
which  is  gradually  evolved  from  that  expressed  in  Gutter, 
Helden  und  Wieland,  and  which  finally  leads  Goethe  to  write 
Homeric  poems  like  AchilleXs.  Thorvaldsen's  position  to  the 
antique  is  influenced  by  the  same  ideas  and  presents  a 
succession  of  almost  parallel  movements.  In  some  of  his 
earliest  bas-reliefs— Achilles  and  Briseis,  for  example — we 
observe  that  greater  daring  in  the  rendering  of  the 
antique  with  which  Goethe  started;  but  all  his  later  re- 
presentations of  Greek  subjects  have  been  inspired  by  the 
ideal  of  peaceful,  subdued  harmony  which  superseded  the 
vigorous  tendency. 
^"This   new,    Germanic-Gothic    conception    of    Hellas    is 
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that  with  which  all  my  (Danish)  readers  have  been  brought 
up,  which  they  have  imbibed  from  conversation,  from  news- 
papers, from  German  and  Danish  poetry,  and  from  the 
Thorvaldsen  sculptures.  It  is  the  conception  which  with 
us  is  not  only  regarded  as  the  Danish  and  German,  but  as 
the  only,  the  absolutely  correct  one. 

The  view  which  I  venture  to  express  here  for  the  first 
time  is,  that  the  Greece  of  Winckelmann,  Goethe,  and 
Thorvaldsen  is  almost  as  un-Greek  as  that  of  Racine  and 
that  of  Barth^lemy  in  Le  Jeune  Anacharse.  Racine's  style 
has  too  strong  a  flavour  of  the  drawing-room  and  the 
court  to  be  Greek  ;  Goethe's  and  Thorvaldsen's  (framed  on 
Winckelmann's  theories)  is,  in  spite  of  the  surpassing  genius 
of  these  two  great  men,  too  chastened,  too  limpid,  and  too 
cold  to  be  Greek. 

I  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  Goethe's  Iphi- 
genia  will  not  be  considered  appreciably  more  Greek  than 
Racine's,  when  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  German  Iphi- 
genia's  dignified  morality  is  as  German  as  the  French 
Iphigenia's  graceful  refinement  is  French.  The  only 
question  that  remains  is,  whether  one  is  more  Greek  when 
one  is  German  or  when  one  is  French.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  I  am  dashing  my  head  against  a  wall  of 
Germanic-Gothic  prejudice  when  I  declare  myself  on  the 
side  of  the  French.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  firmly-rooted 
conviction  that  of  the  two  European  streams  of  culture 
one  is  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  the  other  Greek,  German, 
Northern.  I  know  of  the  plausible  arguments,  that  German 
poetry  with  Goethe  at  its  head  has  an  antique  bias,  and 
is  more  or  less  Hellenic ;  that  Germany  has  produced 
Winckelmann,  the  re-discoverer  of  the  antique,  and  the 
philologists  who  have  interpreted  Greece  to  us  ;  while  France 
has  only  produced  Racine,  who  turned  the  Greek  demigods 
and  heroes  into  French  courtiers,  and  Voltaire,  who  con- 
sidered Aristophanes  a  charlatan. 

And  yet,  when  in  comparing  the  two  Iphigenias  I  asked 
myself  the  question :  Which  of  the  two,  the  Frenchman's  or 
the  German's,  more  resembles  the  Greek  ?  the  answer  I 
gave  myself  was — ^The  Frenchman's. 
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The  spirit  of  the  French  people  resembles  the  Greek 
spirit  in  its  absolute  freedom  from  awkwardness,  its  love  of 
lightness,  elegance,  form  and  colour,  passion  and  dramatic 
life.  No  reasonable  person  would  dream  of  ranking  the 
French  with  the  Greeks.  The  distance  between  them  is  so 
great  as  to  be  practically  immeasurable.  Still  one  must 
maintain  their  right  to  the  place  of  honour  against  those 
who  assert  that  the  Germans  stand  nearer  to  the  Greeks. 

The  Germans  who  more  immediately  influenced  Mme, 
de  Stael,  the  leaders  of  the  Romantic  School,  cherished  a  firm 
conviction  of  the  vanity  of  literary  and  artistic  attempts 
to  reproduce  the  antique.  A.  W.  Schlegel  perpetuated 
Lessing's  antagonism  to  the  so-called  classical  poetry  of 
France,  exalting  at  its  expense  the  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, which  did  not  depend  for  support  on  Greek  or  Latin 
literature  ;  and  he  was  very  much  colder  in  his  criticism 
of  Goethe's  neo-Hellenic  poems  than  of  those  which  dealt 
with  more  home-like  and  more  varied  themes.  To  such 
influence  is  to  be  ascribed  Corinne's  dictum  (i.  321)  that,  since 
we  cannot  make  our  own  either  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  or  their  intellectual  tendencies,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  produce  anything  in  their  spirit,  to 
invent,  so  to  speak,  anything  in  their  domain.  We  do  not 
need  the  footnote  referring  to  an  essay  by  Fr,  Schlegel 
to  tell  us  whose  suggestion  the  authoress  has  here  followed. 
And  we  almost  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  the  work  of  one 
of  the  Romantic  critics  when,  in  De  I'Alkmagne,  we  come 
upon  the  following  development  of  the  same  thought: 
"  Even  if  the  artists  of  our  day  were  restricted  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  ancients,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  attain  to  the  original  vigour  which  distinguishes  them, 
and  we  should  lose  that  intensity  and  complexity  of  emotion 
which  is  only  found  with  us.  Simplicity  in  art  is  apt  with 
us  moderns  to  become  coldness  and  unreality,  whereas  with 
the  ancients  it  was  full  of  life."  ^ 

I  believe  that  this  utterance  hits  the  mark.  And  just  as 
the  German  reproduction  of  the  antique  is  German,  so  the 
Danish  renaissance  of  the  antique  is  Danish  and  not  Greek ; 

^  Madame  de  Stael :  CEuvres  computes,  x.  273. 
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that  is  to  say,  it  is  too  Danish  to  be  properly  Greek,  and 
too  Greek  to  be  genuinely  Danish  and  really  modern.  One 
is  never  more  conscious  of  this  than  when  one  sees  a  work 
of  Thorvaldsen's  side  by  side  with  an  antique  bas-relief ; 
when,  for  instance,  one  compares  the  Christiansborg  medal- 
lions with  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  or,  as  in  the 
Naples  Museum,  sees  a  bas-relief  of  the  most  vigorous 
Greek  period  beside  Thorvaldsen's  most  beautiful  bas-relief, 
his  "  Night." 

Thorvaldsen's  "Night"  is  only  the  stillness  of  night,  the 
night  in  which  men  sleep.  Night,  as  a  Greek  would  con- 
ceive of  it,  the  night  in  which  men  love,  in  which  they 
murder,  the  night  which  hides  under  its  mantle  voluptuous- 
ness and  crime,  it  certainly  is  not.  It  is  a  mild  summer 
night  in  the  country.  And  it  is  this  idyllic  spirit  and  sweet 
serenity  which  is  the  specially  Danish  characteristic  of  this 
production  of  the  Northern  renaissance  of  the  antique. 
The  peculiar  rustic  beauty  of  the  charming  figure  is  as 
essentially  Danish  as  the  severe  grandeur  and  nobility  of 
Goethe's  Iphigenia  are  German. 

Like  Goethe's,  Thorvaldsen's  revival  of  the  antique 
is  the  expression  of  a  reaction  against  the  French-Italian 
rococo  style,  which,  in  spite  of  its  justifiableness,  was  not  a 
successful  reaction.  For,  even  where  the  rococb  style  is 
most  ridiculous,  there  is  always  this  to  be  said  for  it,  that  it 
has  the  strongest  objection  to  repeat  the  old,  to  do  over 
again  what  has  already  been  done,  and  that,  though  its 
attempts  frequently  result  in  ugliness  and  distortion,  they 
nevertheless  evince  a  passionate,  personal  endeavour  to  find 
something  new,  something  that  shall  be  its  own.  Hence 
Bernini,  in  spite  of  his  sins  against  truth  and  beauty,  is 
really  great  in  his  best  works,  such  as  his  St.  Theresa 
in  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria  in  Rome,  and  his  St. 
Benedict  at  Subiaco — so  great  that  we  understand  the 
enthusiasm  he  aroused,  and  feel  that  he  far  excels  many 
modern  sculptors,  who  never  produce  anything  distorted, 
but  also  never  produce  anything  original. 

By  his  abrupt  return  to  the  antique,  Thorvaldsen  as  it 
were  ignored  the  whole  development  of  art  since  the  days  of 
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the  Greeks.  It  would  be  impossible  to  divine  from  his  work 
that  such  a  sculptor  as  Michael  Angelo  had  ever  lived.  He 
was  drawn  to  the  antique  by  precisely  the  same  qualities 
which  attracted  Goethe — its  serenity  and  quiet  grandeur. 

It  is  possible  to  share  Mme.  de  Stael's  and  the  Romanti- 
cists' view  that  the  neo-Hellenic  style  in  modern  art  (that 
offspring  of  a  disinclination  to  be  one's  self,  i.e.  modern, 
and  an  attempt  to  be  the  impossible,  i.e.  antique)  is  in 
itself  an  abortion — exactly  as  the  Romanticists'  own  medi- 
eval hieratic  style  was  one — and  at  the  same  time,  without 
any  self-contradiction,  warmly  to  admire  Goethe's  Iphigenia 
and  Thorvaldsen's  finest  works.  This  is,  indeed,  only  what 
the  German  Romanticists  and  Mme.  de  Stael  herself  did.  But 
Mme.  de  Stael  has  failed  to  observe,  that  in  every  case  in 
which  a  work  that  is  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  antique  is 
a  work  of  real,  lasting  importance,  it  is  so  because  the  artist's 
or  poet's  national  character  and  personal  peculiarities  show 
distinctly  through  the  more  refined,  but  less  robust,  classicism 
which  is  the  result  of  his  endeavour. 

The  attacks  made  in  Corinne  and  De  rAllemagne  upon 
spurious  classicism  were  an  expression,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  the  reaction  against  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but,  so  far  as 
France  was  concerned,  they  applied  also  to  an  earlier  period, 
were  attacks  upon  the  great  names  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, of  the  classic  period  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  following  in  Lessing's  steps,  had  so  severely 
criticised.  Here,  where  Mme.  de  Stael  was  running  the 
risk  of  wounding  French  national  pride,  she  shows  all 
possible  circumspection,  only  repeats  the  remarks  of  others, 
and  qualifies  where  she  can.  She  justly  maintains,  however, 
that  the  spirit  of  this  criticism  is  not  un-French,  since  it  is 
the  same  as  that  which  inspires  Rousseau's  Letter  on  French 
Music,  the  same  accusation  of  having  supplanted  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  emotions  by  a  certain  pompous  affectation. 

When  the  Germans  of  those  days  desired  to  give  a 
tangible  example  of  the  French  conception  of  the  antique, 
they  pointed  to  the  portraits  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  which  he  is 
represented  now  as  Jupiter,  now  as  Hercules,  naked  or  with 
a  lion's  hide  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  but  never  without  his 
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great  wig.  But  when  Madame  de  Stael,  following  their 
example,  praises  German  Hellenism  at  the  expense  of 
French,  she  scarcely  does  her  countrymen  justice.  The  art 
of  David  had  already  proved  that  Frenchmen  were  capable 
of  discarding  the  periwig  without  foreign  suggestion.  Be- 
sides, she  over-estimates  German  neo-Hellenism.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Germans,  whose  literature  is  so  critical, 
whose  modern  poetry  is  actually  an  offspring  of  criticism 
and  aestheticism,  have  understood  the  Greeks  far  better  than 
the  French  have  done,  and  that  this  understanding  has  been 
of  value  in  their  imitation  of  them.  But  one  never  re- 
sembles an  original  nature  less  than  when  one  imitates  it. 
The  Germans  favour  restriction  and  moderation  in  all 
practical  matters,  but  are  opposed  to  the  restriction  of  either 
thought  or  imagination.  Therefore  they  triumph  where 
plastic  form  vanishes — in  metaphysics,  in  lyrical  poetry, 
and  in  music ;  but  therefore  also  there  are  conjectures  in 
their  science,  their  art  is  formless,  colour  is  their  weak 
point  in  painting,  and  the  drama  in  poetry.  In  other  words, 
they  lack  exactly  that  plastic  talent  which  the  Greeks 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree.  If  France  is  far  from 
being  a  Greece  in  art,  Germany  is  still  farther.  Of  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Germans  have 
only  succeeded  in  acclimatising  one — Pallas  Athene,  and  in 
Germany  she  wears  spectacles.  Mme.  de  Stael  might  have 
observed  to  Schlegel  that  an  Athene  with  spectacles  is  not 
much  more  beautiful  than  a  Jupiter  with  a  wig. 


XIII 
DE   L'ALLEMAGNE 

The  strongly  opposed  and  long  suppressed  book  on  Ger- 
many is  the  most  mature  production  of  Mme.  de  Stael's 
culture  and  intellect.  It  is  the  first  of  her  longer  works 
in  which  she  so  entirely  loses  herself  in  her  subject  as  to 
have  apparently  forgotten  her  own  personality.  In  it  she 
gives  up  describing  herself,  and  only  appears  to  the  extent 
that  she  gives  an  account  of  her  travels  in  Germany  and  re- 
produces her  conversations  with  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  that  country.  In  place  of  self-defence  and  self-exaltation, 
she  offers  her  countrymen  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  whole 
new  world.  The  last  information  Frenchmen  had  received 
regarding  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany  was,  that  there  was 
a  king  in  Berlin  who  dined  every  day  in  the  company  of 
French  savants  and  poets,  who  sent  his  indifferent  French 
verse  to  be  corrected  by  Voltaire,  and  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  German  literature.  And 
now,  not  so  many  years  later,  they  learned  that  this  same 
country,  which  their  conquering  armies  were  in  the  act  of 
treading  under  foot,  had,  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation, 
produced,  as  if  by  magic,  a  great  and  instructive  literature, 
which  some  had  the  audacity  to  rank  with  the  French,  if  not 
above  it.  The  book  gave  a  complete,  comprehensive  picture 
of  this  foreign  intellectual  life  and  literary  production.  It 
began  with  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  country 
and  its  towns  ;  it  noted  the  contrasts  between  the  character 
of  Northern  and  of  Southern  Germany,  between  the  tone 
and  morals  of  Berlin  and  of  Vienna ;  it  gave  information  on 
the  subject  of  German  university  education,  and  of  the  new 
life  which  Pestalozzi  had  imparted  to  the  training  of  chil- 
dren.    From  this  it  passed  on  to  a  general  survey  of  con- 
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temporary  German  poetry,  made  doubly  intelligible  by  many 
translations  of  poems  and  fragments  of  drama ;  and  the 
authoress  did  not  even  flinch  from  putting  the  climax  to 
her  work  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  German 
philosophy  from  Kant  to  Schelling. 

The  impressions  of  German  naivetd,  good-nature,  and 
straightforvsrardness  which  prevailed  in  France  until  1870 
were  due  to  Mme.  de  Stael's  book.  She  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  people  who  had  caused  Europe  to  resound 
with  the  clash  of  their  arms  throughout  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  at  the 
moment  of  its  deepest  political  and  military  degradation, 
and  this  led  her  to  conclude  that  the  national  character 
was  peaceful  and  idyllic.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  warmth 
of  the  stoves  and  the  fumes  of  ale  and  tobacco  gave  the 
atmosphere  in  which  this  people  moved  a  peculiar,  heavy, 
dull  quality ;  and  it  was  her  opinion  that  their  strength  lay 
exclusively  in  their  earnest  morality  and  their  intellectual 
independence. 

She  never  wearies  of  praising  the  integrity  and  truthfulr 
ness  of  the  German  men,  and  only  very  occasionally  does 
she  hint  at  a  pretty  general  lack  of  refinement  and  tact. 
We  feel  that  their  conversation  often  wearied  her,  but  for 
this  she  blames  the  social  customs  and  the  language.  It  is 
impossible,  she  says,  to  express  one's  self  neatly  in  a  language 
in  which  one's  meaning  as  a  rule  only  becomes  intelli- 
gible at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  in  which,  consequently,  the 
interruptions  which  give  life  to  a  conversation  are  almost 
impossible,  it  being  also  impossible  always  to  reserve  the  pith 
of  the  sentence  for  the  end.  It  is  natural,  she  thinks,  that 
a  foreigner  should  sometimes  be  bored  by  the  conversation 
in  a  society  where  the  listeners  are  so  unexacting  and  so 
patient  ;  where  no  one  consequently  has  that  dread  of  boring 
which  prevents  circumlocution  and  repetitions.  Even  the 
custom  of  perpetually  repeating  insignificant  and  lengthy 
titles  necessarily  makes  conversation  formal  and  cumbersome. 

The  German  women  she  describes  with  warm  sympathy, 
but  not  without  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  as  follows : — 

"  They  have  an  attraction  peculiarly  their  own,  touching 
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voices,  fair  hair,  dazzling  complexions  ;  they  are  modest,  but 
less  timid  than  Englishwomen ;  one  can  see  that  they  less 
frequently  meet  men  who  are  their  superiors.  They  seek 
to  please  by  their  sensibility,  to  interest  by  their  imagination, 
and  are  familiar  with  the  language  of  poetry  and  of  the  fine 
arts.  They  play  the  coquette  with  their  enthusiasms  as 
Frenchwomen  do  with  their  esprit  and  merry  wit.  The  per- 
fect loyalty  distinctive  of  the  German  character  makes  love 
less  dangerous  to  women's  happiness,  and  possibly  they 
approach  the  feeling  with  more  confidence  because  it  has 
been  invested  for  them  with  romantic  colours,  and  because 
slights  and  infidelity  are  less  to  be  dreaded  here  than  else- 
where. Love  is  a  religion  in  Germany,  but  a  poetic  religion, 
which  only  too  readily  permits  all  that  the  heart  can  find 
excuse  for. 

"  One  may  fairly  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  airs  of  some 
German  women,  who  are  so  habitually  enthusiastic  that 
enthusiasm  has  with  them  become  mere  affectation,  their 
mawkish  utterances  effacing  any  piquancy  or  originality  of 
character  they  may  possess.  They  are  not  frankly  straight- 
forward like  Frenchwomen,  which  by  no  means  implies  that 
they  are  false  ;  but  they  are  not  capable  of  seeing  and  judg- 
ing things  as  they  really  are  ;  actual  events  pass  like  a 
phantasmagoria  before  their  eyes.  Even  when,  as  occasion- 
ally happens,  they  are  frivolous,  they  still  preserve  a  touch 
of  that  sentimentality  which  in  their  country  is  held  in 
high  esteem.  A  German  lady  said  to  me  one  day  with  a 
melancholy  expression  :  '  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  the 
absent  pass  out  of  my  soul.'  A  Frenchwoman  would  have 
expressed  the  idea  more  gaily,  but  the  meaning  would  have 
been  the  same. 

"  Their  careful  education  and  their  natural  purity  of  soul 
render  the  dominion  they  exercise  gentle  and  abiding.  But 
that  intellectual  agility  which  animates  conversation  and  sets 
ideas  in  motion  is  rare  among  German  women." 

Mme.  de  Stael  was  necessarily  much  impressed  by  the 
intellectual  life  of  Germany.  In  her  own  country  every- 
thing had  stiffened  into  rule  and  custom.  There,  a  decrepit 
poetry  and  philosophy  were   at  the  point  of  death  ;  here. 
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everything  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  full  of  new  move- 
ment, life,  and  hope. 

The  first  difference  between  the  French  and  the  German 
spirit  which  struck  her  was  their  different  attitude  to  society. 
In  France  the  dominion  exercised  by  society  was  absolute  ; 
the  French  people  were  by  nature  so  social  that  every  indi- 
vidual at  all  times  felt  bound  to  act,  to  think,  to  write  like 
every  one  else.  The  Revolution  of  1789  was  spread  from 
district  to  district  merely  by  sending  couriers  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  nearest  town  or  village  had  taken  up 
arms.  In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  no  society ; 
there  existed  no  universally  accepted  rules  of  conduct,  no 
desire  to  resemble  every  one  else,  no  tyrannical  laws  of 
language  or  poetry.  Each  author  wrote  as  he  pleased,  for 
his  own  satisfaction,  paying  little  heed  to  that  reading  world 
around  which  all  the  thoughts  of  the  French  writer  revolved. 
In  Germany  the  author  created  his  public,  whereas  in  France 
the  public,  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  moulded  the  author. 
In  Germany  it  was  possible  for  the  thought  of  the  individual 
to  exercise  that  power  over  men's  minds  which  in  France  is 
exercised  exclusively  by  public  opinion.  At  the  time  when 
the  French  philosopher  was  a  society  man,  whose  great  aim 
was  to  present  his  ideas  in  clear  and  attractive  language,  a 
German  thinker,  living  isolated  from  the  culture  of  his  time 
at  far-away  Konigsberg,  revolutionised  contemporary  thought 
by  a  couple  of  thick  volumes  written  in  a  language  saturated 
with  the  most  difficult  technical  terms.  A  woman  who  had 
suffered  all  her  life  from  the  oppression  of  a  narrow-minded 
social  spirit  could  not  but  feel  enthusiasm  for  such  conditions 
as  these. 

The  next  great  contrast  with  French  intellectual  life  that 
struck  Mme.  de  Stael  was  the  prevailing  idealism  of  German 
literature.  The  philosophy  which  had  reigned  in  France 
during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  one  which 
derived  all  human  ideas  and  thoughts  from  the  impressions 
of  the  senses,  which,  consequently,  asserted  the  human 
mind  to  be  dependent  upon  and  conditioned  by  its  material 
surroundings.  It  was  certainly  not  in  Mme.  de  Stael's 
power  to  estimate  the  nature  and  the  bearing  of  this  philo- 
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sophy,  but,  like  a  genuine  child  of  the  new  century,  she 
loathed  it.  She  judged  it  like  a  woman,  with  her  heart  rather 
than  her  head,  and  ascribed  to  it  all  the  materialism  she 
objected  to  in  French  morals,  and  all  the  servile  submission 
to  authority  she  objected  to  in  French  men.  Taking  Con- 
dillac's  sensationalism  in  combination  with  the  utilitarianism 
of  Helvetius,  she  pronounced  the  opinion  that  no  doctrine 
was  more  adapted  to  paralyse  the  soul  in  its  ardent,  upward 
endeavour  than  this,  which  derived  all  good  from  properly 
understood  self-interest.  With  genuine  delight  she  saw  the 
opposite  doctrine  universally  accepted  in  Germany.  The 
ethics  of  Kant  and  Fichte  and  the  poetry  of  Schiller  pro- 
claimed exactly  that  sovereignty  of  the  spirit  in  which  she 
had  believed  all  her  life.  These  great  thinkers  demonstrated, 
that  inspired  poet  in  each  of  his  poems  proved,  the  spirit's 
independence  of  the  world  of  matter,  its  power  to  rise 
above  it,  to  rule  it,  to  remould  it.  They  expressed  the  most 
cherished  convictions  of  her  heart ;  and  it  was  in  her  enthu- 
siasm for  these  doctrines,  for  German  high-mindedness  and 
loftiness  of  aspiration,  that  she  set  to  work  to  write  her  book 
De  I'Allemagne  (as  Tacitus  in  his  day  had  written  De  Germania), 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  her  fellow-countrymen  a 
great  example  of  moral  purity  and  intellectual  vigour. 

Mme.  de  Stael  had  always  looked  upon  enthusiasm  as 
a  saving  power.  She  had  said  in  Corinne  that  she  only 
recognised  two  really  distinct  classes  of  men — those  who  are 
capable  of  enthusiasm  and  those  who  despise  enthusiasts. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  in  the  Germany  of  that  day  she  had 
found  the  native  land  of  enthusiasm,  the  country  in  which 
it  was  a  religion,  where  it  was  more  highly  honoured  than 
anywhere  else  on  earth.  Hence  it  is  that  she  ends  her 
book  with  a  dissertation  on  enthusiasm.  But  this  belief 
in  enthusiasm,  in  the  power  of  imagination  and  the 
purely  spiritual  faculties,  led  her  to  many  rash  and  narrow 
conclusions.  In  her  delight  in  the  philosophic  idealism  of 
Germany,  she  treats  experimental  natural  science  with  the 
most  na'lve  superiority — is  of  opinion  that  it  leads  to  nothing 
but  a  mechanical  accumulation  of  facts.  Naturphilosophie,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  has  made  the  discovery  that  the  human 
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mind  can  derive  all  knowledge  from  itself  by  the  conclusions 
of  reason — which,  in  other  words,  regards  all  things  as  formed 
after  the  pattern  of  the  human  mind — seems  to  her  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon.  "  It  is  a  beautiful  conception,"  she  says, 
"that  which  finds  a  resemblance  between  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  laws  of  nature,  and  which  looks  upon 
the  material  world  as  an  image  of  the  spiritual."  In  her 
pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  this  idea  she  fails  to  perceive 
how  untruthful  it  is,  to  foresee  how  barren  of  all  result  it  is 
soon  to  prove.  She  extols  Franz  Baader  and  Steffens  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  English  scientists,  and,  following  the 
example  of  her  Romantic  friends,  has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
clairvoyance  and  astrology — for  every  phenomenon,  in  short, 
which  seems  to  prove  the  prevailing  power  of  the  spirit. 

Many  years  before  this  a  French  pamphlet  written  against 
Mme.  de  Stael  had  been  entitled  L' Antiromantique.  Her 
Romantic  tendency  had  in  the  interval  become  more  and 
more  marked.  Spiritualism,  as  such,  seemed  to  her  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  the  true,  both  in  art  and  in  philosophy.  This 
explains  both  her  over-indulgence  towards  the  abortions  of 
the  Romantic  school,  especially  the  dramas  of  her  friend 
Zacharias  Werner,  and  her  misunderstanding  of  Goethe, 
whose  greatness  rather  alarms  than  delights  her,  and  whom 
she  now  excuses,  now  quotes  with  the  remark  that  she  can- 
not defend  the  spirit  of  his  works.  She  prefaces  her  prose 
translation  of  Die  Braut  von  Corinth  with  the  words :  "  I  can 
certainly  neither  defend  the  aim  of  the  poem  nor  the  poem 
itself,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  its  fantastic  power  ; "  and  she  concludes  her  otherwise 
excellent  criticism  of  the  first  part  of  Faust  with  these 
words :  "  This  drama  of  '  Faust '  is  certainly  not  a  model 
work.  Whether  we  look  upon  it  as  the  outcome  of  a  poetic 
frenzy  or  of  the  life-weariness  of  the  worshipper  of  reason, 
our  hope  is  that  such  productions  will  not  repeat  themselves;  "  add- 
ing only  by  way  of  compensation  a  remark  on  Goethe's  genius 
and  the  wealth  of  thought  displayed  in  the  work.  Thus 
irresistibly  was  even  such  a  mind  as  hers  affected  by  the 
spirit  of  the  day  in  her  native  country,  with  its  tendency  to 
religious  reaction.     In  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany  she 
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had  perception  and  sympathy  for  Romanticism  alone;  German 
pantheism  she  neither  sympathised  with  nor  understood  ;  it 
alarmed  her  ;  the  daring  spirit  which  had  sounded  so  many 
abysses,  recoiled  tremblingly  from  the  verge  of  this  one. 

And  yet  here  lay  the  key  to  the  whole  new  intellectual 
development  in  Germany.  Behind  Lessing's  brilliant  attack 
upon  ecclesiastical  dogma  there  had  lain,  unperceived  by  his 
contemporaries,  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza.  Immediately 
after  the  great  critic's  death  the  literary  world  received  a 
double  surprise.  The  controversy  between  Mendelssohn  and 
Jacobi  elicited  the  appalling  fact  that  Lessing  had  lived  and 
died  a  Spinozist,  and  also  showed  that  even  Jacobi  him- 
self was  of  the  opinion  that  all  philosophy  logically  carried 
out  must  inevitably  lead  to  Spinozism  and  pantheism.  He 
endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty  by  point- 
ing out  that  there  is  another  way  of  arriving  at  knowledge  of 
the  truth  than  by  conclusive  argument,  namely,  the  way 
of  direct  intuitive  perception.  But  from  this  time  onwards 
pantheism  was  in  the  air,  and  from  the  moment  that  Goethe, 
enraptured  by  his  first  reading  of  Spinoza,  declares  him- 
self a  Spinozist  (a  faith  from  which  he  never  wavered  to 
the  end  of  his  long  life),  it  reigns  in  German  literature ;  and 
this  spirit  of  the  new  age,  with  its  rich  dower  of  poetry  and 
philosophic  thought,  weds  that  antique  beauty  which  has  been 
brought  to  life  again ;  as  Faust,  in  the  most  famous  poetical 
work  of  the  period,  weds  Helen  of  Troy,  who  symbolises 
ancient  Greece. 

The  great  pagan  renaissance  which  had  been  inaugu- 
rated in  Italy  by  such  men  as  Leonardo  and  Giordano  Bruno, 
and  in  England  by  such  men  as  Shakespeare  and  Bacon, 
now  finds  its  way  to  Germany,  and  the  new  intellectual 
tendency  is  strengthened  by  the  enthusiasm  for  pagan-Greek 
antiquity  awakened  by  Winckelmann  and  Lessing.  Schiller 
writes  Die  Gotter  Griechenlands,  Goethe,  Die  Diana  der  Epheser 
and  Die  Braut  von  Corinth.  After  the  glory  of  Greece  had  de- 
parted, a  mariner,  voyaging  along  her  coast  by  night,  heard 
from  the  woods  the  cry  :  "  Great  Pan  is  dead  ! "  But  Pan  was 
not  dead  ;  he  had  only  fallen  asleep.  He  awoke  again  in 
Italy  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance ;  he  was  acknowledged 
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and  worshipped  as  a  living  god  in  the  Germany  of  Schelling, 
Goethe,  and  Hegel. 

The  new  German  spirit  was  even  more  pantheistic  than 
the  antique  spirit.  When  the  ancient  Greek  stood  by  some 
beautiful  waterfall,  like  that  of  Tibur  near  Rome,  he  en- 
dowed what  he  saw  with  personality.  His  eye  traced  the 
contours  of  beautiful  naked  women,  the  nymphs  of  the  place, 
in  the  falling  waters  of  the  cascade  ;  the  wreathing  spray 
was  their  waving  hair  ;  he  heard  their  merry  splashing  and 
laughter  in  the  rush  of  the  stream  and  the  dashing  of  the 
foam  against  the  rocks.  In  other  words,  impersonal  nature 
became  personal  to  the  antique  mind.  The  poet  of  old  did 
not  understand  nature  ;  his  own  personality  stood  in  the 
way  ;  he  saw  it  reflected  everywhere,  saw  persons  wherever 
he  looked. 

Precisely  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  a  great  modern 
poet  like  Goethe  or  Tieck,  whose  whole  emotional  life  is 
pantheistic.  He,  as  it  were,  strips  himself  of  his  personality 
in  order  to  understand  nature.  When  he  in  his  turn 
stands  by  the  waterfall,  he  bursts  the  narrow  bonds  of 
self.  He  feels  himself  glide  and  fall  and  spin  round  with 
the  whirling  waters.  His  whole  being  streams  out  of  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  Ego  and  flows  away  with  the  stream 
he  is  gazing  on.  His  elastic  consciousness  widens,  he 
absorbs  unconscious  nature  into  his  being  ;  he  forgets  him- 
self in  what  hfe  sees,  as  those  who  listen  to  a  symphony  are 
lost  in  what  they  hear.  It  is  the  same  with  everything. 
As  his  being  flows  with  the  waves,  so  it  flies  and  moans 
with  the  winds,  sails  with  the  moon  through  the  heavens, 
feels  itself  one  with  the  formless  universal  life. 

This  was  the  pantheism  which  Goethe  indicated  in  the 
biting  epigram  : — 

"  Was  soil  mir  euer  Hohn 

Ueber  das  All  und  Eine  ? 

Der  Professor  ist  eine  Person, 

Gott  ist  keine." 

This  was  the  pantheism  to  which  he  gave  expression  in 
Faust,  and  which  lies  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  German  nature 
that  even  the  Romantic  school,  with  its  antagonism   to  the 
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revival  of  the  antique  and  its  secret  leaning  to  Catholicism, 
is  as  pantheistic  as  Holderlin  and  Goethe.  The  worship 
of  the  universe  is  the  unchecked  undercurrent  vsrhich  forces 
its  way  through  all  the  embankments  and  between  all  the 
stones  with  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  stay  it. 

Mme.  de  Stael  did  not  perceive  this.  Her  German 
acquaintances  drew  her  with  them  into  the  movement  that 
was  going  on  upon  the  surface,  and  she  saw  and  felt  nothing 
else.     This  surface  movement  was  the  Romantic  reaction. 

The  violent  attempt  to  be  that  which  was  really  un- 
natural in  the  modern  German,  namely  antique  and  classi- 
cal, produced  a  violent  counter-movement.  Goethe's  and 
Schiller's  ever  more  determined  and  strict  adherence  to  the 
antique  ideal  in  art  led  them  at  last,  in  their  attachment  to 
severity  and  regularity  of  style,  to  take  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  school  against  which  they  had  been  the  first 
to  rebel,  namely  French  classical  tragedy.  Goethe  trans- 
lated Voltaire's  Mahomet,  and  Schiller,  Racine's  Phedre;  and 
thus,  through  the  action  of  these  two  greatest  of  German 
poets,  the  French  and  the  German  conception  of  the  clas- 
sical entered  into  league  with  one  another.  But  this  alliance, 
as  was  inevitable,  gave  the  signal  for  revolt.  The  antique 
was  so  severe  ;  men  longed  for  colour  and  variety.  It  was 
so  plastic ;  they  longed  for  something  fervent  and  musical. 
The  antique  was  so  Greek,  so  cold,  so  foreign  ;  who  had 
the  patience  to  read  Goethe's  AchilleHs,  or  Schiller's  Die  Braut 
von  Messina,  with  its  solemn  antique  chorus  ?  Had  they  not 
a  past  of  their  own  ?  They  longed  for  something  national, 
something  German.  The  antique  was  so  aristocratic  ;  en- 
thusiasm for  the  classical  had  actually  led  to  the  revival 
of  the  old  court  poetry  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  But 
surely  art  should  be  for  all  classes,  should  unite  high  and 
low  ?     Men  wanted  something  simple,  something  popular. 

These  classical  efforts  were,  in  the  last  place,  so  very 
dull.  Lessing's  genial  rational  religion  had,  under  the  treat- 
ment of  Nicolai  the  bookseller,  turned  into  the  same  sort  of 
insipid  rationalism  which  was  in  favour  in  Denmark  at  the 
close  of  the  century.  Goethe's  pantheism  could  not  warm 
the  hearts  of  the  masses.     Schiller's  Die  Sendung  Moses  could 
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not  but  be  an  offence  to  every  believer.  And  after  all, 
the  word  "  poetic  "  did  not  necessarily  mean  "  dull."  Men 
wanted  to  be  roused,  to  be  intoxicated,  to  be  inspired  ; 
they  wanted  once  again  to  believe  like  children,  to  feel  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  knight,  the  rapture  of  the  monk,  the 
frenzy  of  the  poet,  to  dream  melodious  dreams,  to  bathe  in 
moonlight  and  hold  mystic  communion  with  the  spirits  of 
the  Milky  Way  ;  they  wanted  to  hear  the  grass  grow  and  to 
understand  what  the  birds  sang,  to  penetrate  into  the  depths 
of  the  moonlit  night,  and  into  the  loneliness  of  the  forest. 

It  was  something  simple  that  was  wanted.  Weary 
of  ancient  culture,  men  took  refuge  in  the  strange,  rich, 
long-neglected  world  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  thirst  for  the 
fantastic  and  marvellous  took  possession  of  their  souls,  and 
fairy-tale  and  myth  became  the  fashion.  All  the  old,  popular 
fairy-tales  and  legends  were  collected,  and  were  re-written 
and  imitated,  often  as  excellently  as  by  Tieck  in  his  Fair  Eck- 
bert  and  Story  of  the  Beautiful  Magelone  and  Count  Peter  of 
Provence,  but  also  often  with  a  childish  magnification  of  the 
poetical  value  of  superstitions  which  in  reality  possess  only 
scientific  value  as  distorted  remains  of  ancient  myths.  No- 
valis,  in  a  spirited  poem,  prophesied  that  the  time  would 
come  when  man  would  no  longer  look  to  science  to  solve 
the  riddles  of  life,  but  would  find  the  explanation  of  all  in 
fairy  tale  and  poetry  ;  and  when  that  time  came,  when  the 
mystic  word  was  spoken,  all  perversity  and  foolishness  and 
wrong  would  vanish.  All  foolishness  and  wrong,  all  that 
the  French  Revolution  in  its  foolhardiness  had  sought  to  put 
an  end  to  by  wild  destruction  and  bloody  wars,  was  to  vanish 
as  in  a  dream  or  a  fairy-tale,  at  the  sound  of  a  spoken 
word,  when  men  had  become  children  again  !  They  were 
to  be  regenerated  by  turning  from  ideas  that  were  redolent 
of  powder  and  blood  to  ideas  redolent  of  the  nursery. 

It  was  something  popular  that  was  wanted.  The  seed 
was  sown  of  the  same  popular  movement  which  was  started 
in  Denmark  by  Grundtvig,  after  he,  like  so  many  others,  had 
been  powerfully  impressed  by  the  youthful  ardour  with 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  new  Romantic  School  were  pro- 
claimed by  Steffens  and  received  by  the  rising  generation, 
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in  those  days  when  there  was  still  youth  in  Denmark.  Men 
rightly  regretted  the  great  gulf  which  had  been  fixed  between 
the  educated  and  the  uneducated  by  the  extremely  rapid 
advance  of  the  vanguard  and  the  exclusion  of  the  poorer 
classes  from  culture,  and  rightly  appealed  to  the  man  of 
science  and  the  artist  to  clothe  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  the  simplest  and  most  easily  comprehensible  form.  But 
the  movement  went  astray,  by  making  the  insane  attempt 
to  recall  the  advanced  guard  for  the  sake  of  the  laggards ; 
they  would  hardly  have  minded  sabring  the  foremost  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  army  together. 

With  the  renunciation  of  the  mainspring  of  action — be- 
lief in  progress — the  fatalistic  tragedy,  with  its  follies  and 
superstitions,  came  into  vogue.  In  Werner's  tragedy,  The 
Twenty-Fourth  of  February,  whatever  happens  on  that  par- 
ticular day  reminds  the  heroine  of  a  terrible  crime  and 
curse.  This  is  carried  so  far  that  when  a  hen  is  killed  that 
day,  she  cries  :  "  It  seemed  to  scream  a  curse  at  me ;  it 
reminded  me  of  my  father  with  the  death-rattle  in  his 
throat."  Yet  this  play  is  praised  by  that  usually  discern- 
ing critic,  the  authoress  of  De  I'Allemagne  !  The  affectedly 
.childlike  tone  of  the  satirical  dramas  gave  them  the  char- 
acter of  puppet  plays ;  naivete  became  more  and  more  the 
fashion  ;  in  their  terror  of  the  salons  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury men  took  refuge  in  the  nursery. 

The  leaders  of  the  school  were  Protestants  by  birth,  but 
their  bias  towards  the  pious  simplicity  of  the  Middle  Ages 
of  necessity  brought  about  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
Catholicism. 

In  that  essay  on  the  difference  between  neo-classical 
and  popular  art  by  which  Mme.  de  Stael  showed  herself 
influenced  both  in  Corinne  and  De  rAllemagm,  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  after  demonstrating  that  it  is  impossible  for  genius 
to  preserve  its  freshness,  its  impetuosity,  when  it  chooses 
subjects  the  treatment  of  which  demands  erudition  and 
exercise  of  the  memory,  observes :  "  It  is  not  so  with  the 
subjects  which  belong  to  our  own  religion.  From  them 
artists  receive  inspiration ;  they  feel  what  they  paint ;  they 
paint  what  they  have  seen  ;   life   itself  is  their  model  when 
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they  represent  life.  But  when  they  attempt  to  return  to 
the  antique,  they  must  seek  what  they  are  to  reproduce, 
not  in  the  life  they  see  around  them,  but  in  books  and 
pictures." 

The  false  implication  lies  in  the  words  "  our  own  religion." 
Which  was  "  our  own  religion "  ?  Protestantism  had  de- 
veloped into  an  idealistic  philosophy  that  had  long  made 
common  cause  with  the  Revolution.  In  the  year  1795,  two 
young  men,  whose  names  were  to  attain  world-wide  cele- 
brity, had  gone  out  to  a  lonely  field  and,  in  their  naive 
enthusiasm  for  the  Revolution,  planted  a  Tree  of  Liberty. 
These  two  were  Schelling  and  Hegel. 

There  was,  then,  a  return  to  Catholicism.  But  the  spirit 
of  Italian  Catholicism  was  still  too  classic,  too  antique. 
A  huge,  light  church  like  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  was  not 
sufficiently  mysterious ;  it  was,  as  Lamartine  observed,  fitted, 
when  all  dogmatic  religion  should  have  disappeared  from 
Europe,  to  become  the  temple  of  humanity.  In  Italy  it 
was  with  the  pre-Raphaelite  painters  alone  that  the  Roman- 
ticists felt  themselves  akin  ;  in  Spain  they  found  a  kindred 
spirit  in  Calderon,  whose  mysticism  they  soon  set  high  above 
their  earlier  favourite,  Shakespeare's,  realism  and  liberal- 
mindedness.  Even  Heiberg  ranks  Calderon  above  Shake- 
speare. There  is  a  regular  cult  of  the  Gothic  in  art.  Men 
turn  with  renewed  admiration  to  the  great  monuments  of 
their  native  land,  to  that  style  begotten  of  the  deep  feeling 
and  the  superstitious  terrors  of  northern  barbarians — 
Frenchmen,  however.  Albert  Diirer,  genuinely  German, 
popular,  simple-minded,  but  above  all  (with  his  stags 
bearing  crosses  between  their  antlers,  and  all  the  rest 
of  his  symbolical  fancies)  mystic,  was  canonised  by  the 
German  Romanticists  ;  even  with  us,  Oehlenschlager  and  his 
sister  persisted  in  seeing  more  in  Durer  than  other  people 
could  see.  The  infection  was  so  universal  that  even  the  poet  of 
the  Gulnares,  Alls,  and  Gulhyndis  imagined  himself  a  devotee 
of  mysticism.  Men's  hearts  were  certainly  not  agitated  by 
the  religious  agonies  and  hopes  of  the  old  pious  times  ;  but 
the  strangeness  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  the  extravagance 
which  betrays  itself  in  its  artistic  symbolism,  harmonised  with 
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the  unnaturalness  and  restlessness  of  their  morbid  modern 
imaginations.  It  may  be  related,  as  not  without  significance, 
that  when  Oehlenschlager  first  came  into  the  presence  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Romantic  School,  in  whom  he  had  naively 
expected  to  find  a  set  of  eager,  emaciated  ascetics,  he  was 
somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  sight  of  Friedrich  Schlegel's 
"satirical  fat  face  shining  cheerfully  at  him." 

It  was,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  ardent  struggle 
against  the  neo-classical  tendency  that  Friedrich  Schlegel 
rendered  his  one  true,  and  also  really  great,  service  to 
science :  he  introduced  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and  thereby 
opened  up  to  Europeans  an  entirely  new  intellectual  domain. 
He  laid  the  foundation,  first  of  one  new  linguistic  science, 
the  Indo-Oriental,  which  henceforth  developed  alongside  of 
the  Greco-Roman,  and  then  of  a  second,  namely,  comparative 
philology. 

For  the  moment  it  was  Hindu  indolence,  the  contem- 
plative life,  the  plant  life,  that  was  the  ideal.  It  is  this  ideal 
which  is  extolled  in  Schlegel's  Lucinde  and  which  somewhat 
later  is  appropriated  by  the  French  Romanticists,  re-appear- 
ing with  variations  in  Th^ophile  Gautier's  Fortunio,  We 
trace  it  in  Oehlenschlager's  inspired  idler,  Aladdin,  and  it  is 
the  ideal  always  present  to  the  mind  of  the  aesthete  in  Enten- 
Eller,  who,  like  Kierkegaard  himself,  was  brought  up  on  the 
German  Romanticists.  Note  his  words  :  "  I  divide  my  time 
thus :  half  the  time  I  sleep,  the  other  half  I  dream.  When  I 
sleep  I  never  dream,  for  to  sleep  is  the  highest  achievement 
of  genius." 

Goethe,  as  an  old  man,  sought  refuge  in  the  East  from 
the  turmoil  of  the  day,  and  wrote  his  West-6stlicher  Divan. 
The  Romanticists  did  but  follow  in  his  track.  Presently, 
however,  their  doctrines  were  placed  on  a  philosophical  basis 
by  Schelling,  who  had  been  alarmed  and  converted  by  the 
religious  and  political  aberrations  of  the  French.  As  Goethe 
had  sought  refuge  in  far-off  Asia,  Schelling  sought  refuge 
from  discordant  surroundings  in  the  far-off  past,  and  dis- 
covered there  the  sources  of  life  and  truth.  In  contradic- 
tion to  the  belief  of  the  "enHghtenment"  period  that  humanity 
had  laboriously  raised  itself  from  barbarism  to  culture,  from 
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instinct  to  reason,  he  maintained  that  it  had  fallen — fallen, 
that  is  to  say,  from  a  higher  state  in  which  its  education  had 
been  superintended  by  higher  beings,  spiritual  powers.  There 
was  a  fall ;  and  in  the  degenerate  times  following  upon  that 
fall,  there  appeared  but  few  of  those  teachers,  those  higher 
beings,  prophets,  geniuses  of  the  Schelling  type,  who  strove 
to  lead  men  back  to  the  old,  perfect  life.  We  of  to-day  know 
that  science  has  justified  the  pre-Revolutionists  and  proved 
Schelling  wrong  ;  we,  who  live  in  the  age  of  Charles  Darwin, 
no  longer  accept  the  possibility  of  an  original  state  of  per- 
fection and  a  fall.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  of 
Darwin  means  the  downfall  of  orthodox  ethics,  exactly  as 
the  teaching  of  Copernicus  meant  the  downfall  of  orthodox 
dogma.  The  system  of  Copernicus  deprived  the  heaven  of 
the  Church  of  its  "  local  habitation  "  ;  the  Darwinian  system 
will  despoil  the  Church  of  its  Paradisaic  Eden. 

But  in  those  days  this  was  not  recognised,  and  Schelling 
directed  men  back  to  that  primeval  world  whose  myths 
of  gods  and  demigods  were  to  him  historical  facts ;  he 
ended  by  extolling  mythology  as  the  greatest  of  all  works  of 
art,  one  which  was  capable  of  infinite  interpretation  ;  and 
infinite  in  this  context  means  arbitrary.  We  have  here  the 
germ  of  Grundtvig's  myth-interpretation — with  its  unscientific 
and  untrustworthy  presentment  of  Scandinavian  mythology. 

But  the  loss  of  all  interest  in  the  life  of  the  day  is  still 
more  markedly  shown  in  Schelling's  absorption  in  nature.  As 
the  tnystics  held  that  it  was  the  working  of  the  imagination 
of  God  which  created  the  world,  so  Schelling  held  that  it 
was  the  corresponding  power  in  man  which  alone  gave  ideal 
reality  to  the  productions  of  his  intellect. 

It  is,  then,  this  essentially  artistic  force,  the  so-called 
"  intellectual  intuition  "  (which  may  be  definfed  as  the  entire 
imagination  working  according  to  the  laws  of  reason),  of 
which  Schelling,  clearly  influenced  by  the  aesthetic  criticism 
of  the  day,  maintains  that  it  alone  opens  the  door  to  philo- 
sophy, to  the  perception  of  the  identity  of  thought  and 
reality.  Nay,  this  "  intellectual  intuition  "  was  not  only  the 
means,  it  was  the  end.  This  confusing  of  the  tool  with 
the  work  marks  the  beginning  of  a  general,  complete  con- 
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fusion  in  Romantic  poetry  and  philosophy.  Philosophy 
begins  to  encroach  on  the  domain  of  art ;  instead  of  re- 
search we  have  fancy  and  conjecture  ;  poetry  and  the  fine 
arts,  on  the  other  hand,  invade  the  domain  of  philosophy 
and  religion  ;  poems  become  rhymed  discussions  and  their 
heroes  booted  and  spurred  ideas ;  works  of  art  seek  vainly 
to  disguise  their  lack  of  corporeal  form  by  a  cloak  of  Catho- 
lic piety  and  love.  Men  imagined  that  the  new  Natur- 
philosophie  was  to  make  all  experimental  study  of  nature 
superfluous  henceforth  and  for  ever  ;  but  we,  who  have  seen 
the  absolute  impotence  of  the  Naturphtlosophie,  and  who  live  in 
an  age  in  which  experimental  science  has  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  earth  and  enriched  human  life  by  unparalleled  dis- 
coveries and  inventions — we  know  that  in  this  case  also 
reactionary  endeavours  led  to  defeat,  and  that  life  itself 
undertook  the  refutation  of  the  fallacy.  The  interest  of 
the  above  doctrine  to  us  Danes  lies  especially  in  its  energetic 
vindication  of  the  divine  imagination  as  the  source  of 
creation,  and  of  the  human  imagination  as  the  source  of 
all  artistic  production  ;  for  here  we  have  the  idea  that  gave 
birth  to  Aladdin,  and  feel  the  heart-beat  which  in  1803  drove 
the  blood  straight  to  that  extremity  of  the  great  Germanic- 
Gothic  body  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Copenhagen. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  inevitable  it  was  that 
these  new  theories  should  make  a  strong  impression  on 
Oehlenschlager.  The  Romanticists  exalted  imagination 
above  everything  in  the  world — it  was  the  peculiarly 
divine  gift.  Whom  could  this  impress  more  than  the 
man  through  whom  inventive  power  had  in  Danish 
literature  supplanted  the  clever  manipulation  of  language 
which  had  distinguished  Baggesen  and  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ?  The  Romanticists  looked  upon  the  world  of  myth 
as  the  highest,  as  the  real  world;  there  he  was,  with  a 
whole  new  mythology,  the  Scandinavian,  ready  to  his  hand, 
waiting  to  be  used.  Fr.  Schlegel  and  Novalis  had  cried  in 
chorus :  "  We  must  find  a  mythology  which  can  be  to  us 
what  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  to 
them  ! "  But  they  sought  in  vain,  or  found  only  the  old 
Catholic  legends.      Oehlenschlager  alone  had  no  need  to 
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seek;  "the  orange  fell  into  his  turban."  The  Romanticists 
believed  in  a  greater  past  from  which  the  race  had  fallen ; 
and  he  dwelt  among  a  people  whose  past  far  outshone  its 
present,  a  people  that  desired  to  forget  the  darkness  of 
to-day  and  to  see  itself  glorified  in  the  glorification  of  the 
dreams  of  its  childhood  and  the  achievements  of  its  youth. 
Thus  it  was  that  it  only  needed  a  word  from  Steffens  to 
break  (to  the  surprise  of  Steffens  and  every  one  else)  the 
spell  by  which  his  tongue  was  tied. 

It  was  one  of  the  unmistakable  deserts  of  the  Romantic 
School  that  it  endeavoured  to  widen  the  narrow  circle  of 
subjects  provided  by  classical  literature,  and  to  teach  men 
to  appreciate  what  was  admirable  and  characteristic  in 
modern  foreign  nations  as  well  as  in  their  own  country.  This 
made  the  school  a  patriotic  school,  and  patriotic  in  every 
country.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  already  existed  in 
Germany  that  inclination  to  make  excursions  into  foreign 
regions  which  characterised  French  Romanticism  in  the 
days  of  Victor  Hugo.  We  notice  it  first  in  Herder,  with  his 
admirable  appreciation  of  the  characteristically  national  in- 
tellectual productions  of  different  countries.  Then  came  A. 
W.  Schlegel,  with  his  criticism  and  translations.  Schlegel's 
famous  lectures  on  dramatic  literature,  published  just  before 
the  entry  of  the  Powers  into  Paris,  expound  the  Greek, 
English,  and  Spanish  drama  sympathetically,  but  contain 
the  most  violent,  bitter  attacks  upon  French  taste  and  the 
French  drama.  Not  content  with  attacking  the  tragedians, 
he  treats  even  Molifere  with  foolish  contempt.  It  is 
instructive  to  compare  this  book  with  Mme.  de  Stael's 
De  V Allemagne.  Schlegel's  misunderstanding  and  dislike  of 
France  are  as  great  as  Mme.  de  Stael's  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  Germany.  He  makes  amends  by  expounding 
both  Shakespeare  and  his  own  discovery,  Calderon,  with  pro- 
found and  subtle  sympathy.  His  criticism  of  these  two  poets 
has,  however,  along  with  one  great  merit,  one  great  defect. 

The  merit  is,  that  every  characteristic,  however  small, 
has  justice  done  to  it.  Schlegel's  own  masterly  tra:nslations 
of  many  of  Shakespeare's  and  some  of  Calderon's  plays 
show  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  comprehension  of 
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foreign  poetry  since  Schiller,  in  his  translation  of  Macbeth, 
cut  up  the  play  to  suit  the  classical  fancies  of  the  day,  and 
in  so  doing  cut  away  all  its  boldness  and  realism. 

The  defect,  which  is  the  defect  of  the  whole  school  (and 
in  Denmark  does  not  pass  away  with  the  school,  but  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  following  period  too),  lies  in  the  con- 
ception of  poetry,  which,  marked  by  German  one-sidedness, 
is  so  sweepingly  transcendental  that  it  quite  shuts  out  the 
historical  interpretation.  One  model,  unquestioned,  absolute, 
follows  the  other.  The  French  had  found  their  models  in 
the  Greeks  and  Aristotle  ;  now  it  is,  say,  Shakespeare  who  is 
alone  absolutely  worthy  of  imitation  in  poetry,  Mozart  (as 
Kierkegaard  maintains  in  Enten-Eller)  who  is  the  perfect 
model  in  music.  The  sober,  trustworthy,  historical  view 
of  the  matter,  which  recognises  no  perfect  models,  is  en- 
tirely disregarded.  The  great  work  is  the  model  for  a  whole 
new  style,  is  in  itself  a  code  of  laws.  To  our  Heiberg,  for 
instance,  St,  Hansaften-Spil  is  "  the  perfect  realisation  of  the 
drama  proper  in  lyrical  form."  Instead  of  studying  poetry 
in  connection  with  history,  with  the  whole  of  life,  men  evolve 
systems  in  which  schools  of  poetry  and  poetic  works  grow 
out  of  each  other  like  branches  on  a  tree.  They  believe, 
for  instance,  that  English  tragedy  is  descended  in  a  direct 
line  from  Greek  tragedy,  not  perceiving  that  the  tragedy  of 
one  nation  is  not  the  offspring  of  that  of  other  nations,  but 
the  production  of  the  environment,  the  civilisation,  the  in- 
tellectual life  in  the  midst  of  which  it  comes  into  being. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  barriers  were  broken  down,  the 
world  lay  open  to  the  poet's  gaze,  and  he  was  free  to  choose 
his  subject  wherever  his  fancy  led  him.  We  have  in  our  own 
literature  a  spirited  confession  of  this  new  faith  in  Oehlen- 
schlager's  beautiful  poem,  Digterens  Hjem  (The  Home  of  the 
Poet)— 

"  Det  straekker  sig  fra  Spitzbergs  hvide  Klipper, 

For  Syndflods  aeldste  Lig  en  hellig  Grav, 

Til  hvor  den  sidste  Tange  slipper 

1  Sondrepolens  ode  Hav." ' 

1  It  stretches  from  the  white  cliffs  of  Spitzbergen,  the  grave  of  that  which  walked 
the  earth  before  the  flood,  to  where  the  last  sea-wrack  vanishes  in  the  dreary  waters. 
round  the  Southern  Pole, 
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This    was    the   emancipating   watchword    sounded    by   the 
Romantic  critic. 

The  brief  r6sum6  here  given  of  the  aims  of  the  school 
which  was  flourishing  in  Germany  at  the  time  De  I'Allemagne 
was  written,  has  already  indicated  to  the  reader  the  points 
upon  which  Mme.  de  Stael  was  in  sympathy  with  this  school, 
and  how  far  it  may  be  said  to  have  influenced  the  direction 
of  her  later  literary  career.  The  strenuous  opposition  of 
the  Romanticists  to  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  her  full  sympathy ;  Schelling  himself  had  called  his 
whole  system  a  reaction  against  the  enlightening,  clarifying 
processes  of  the  age  of  reason.  Their  profound  respect  for 
poetic  inspiration  and  their  broad-mindedness  harmonised  with 
her  own  tendencies  and  prejudices.  The  Romantic  doctrine 
of  the  all-importance  of  imagination  won  her  approbation, 
but  the  Romanticists'  conception  of  the  nature  of  imagination 
was  incomprehensible  to  her.  They  started  from  the  hypo- 
thesis that  at  the  foundation  of  everything  lay  a  perpetually 
producing  imagination,  a  species  of  juggling  imagination, 
which  with  divine  irony  perpetually  destroyed  its  own  crea- 
tions as  the  sea  engulfs  its  own  billows ;  and  they  held  that 
the  poet,  that  creator  on  a  small  scale,  should  take  up  the 
same  ironical  position  towards  the  creatures  of  his  imagin- 
ing, towards  his  whole  work,  and  deliberately  destroy  the 
illusion  of  it.  Mme.  de  Stael  had  too  practical  a  mind  to 
be  able  to  accept  this  far-fetched  theory,  on  the  subject  of 
which  she  had  many  hot  arguments  with  her  Romantic 
friends.  But  on  another  very  important  point  she  was  in 
harmony  with  them  : 

Like  all  the  authors  involved  in  the  first  reaction  against 
the  eighteenth  century,  she  became  as  time  went  on  more 
and  more  positively  religious.  The  philosophical  ideas  of 
the  revolutionary  times  were  gradually  effaced  in  her  mind, 
and  their  place  was  supplied  by  ever  more  serious  attempts 
to  imbue  herself  with  the  new  pious  ideas  of  the  day.  She, 
who  in  her  youth  had  eagerly  controverted  Chateau- 
briand's theory  of  the  superiority  of  Christian  subjects  in 
art,  now  becomes  a  convert  to  his  aesthetic  views.  She 
accepts  unreservedly  the  Romanticist  doctrine  that  modern 
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poetry  and  art  must  build  upon  Christianity,  as  the  antique 
had  built  upon  the  Greco-Roman  mythology  ;  and,  living, 
listening,  talking  herself  into  ever  greater  certainty  that  the 
eighteenth  century  was  completely  astray,  and  constantly 
meeting  men  who  have  returned  to  the  pious  belief  of  the 
past,  she  finally  herself  comes  to  believe  that  idealism  in 
philosophy,  which  to  her,  as  a  woman,  is  the  good  principle, 
and  inspiration  in  poetry,  which  to  her,  as  an  authoress, 
is  the  saving,  emancipating  principle,  must  necessarily 
restore  its  authority  to  revealed  religion,  seeing  that  sensa- 
tionalism, the  principles  of  which  in  both  philosophy  and  art 
are  antipathetic  to  her,  has  opposed  religion  as  an  enemy. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  her  book  on  Germany  she  actually  comes 
to  range  herself  on  the  side  of  that  passionate,  prejudiced, 
and  often  painfully  narrow  reaction  against  the  eighteenth- 
century  spirit  of  intellectual  liberty,  which  had  broken  out 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  to  reach  its  climax 
in  France  itself. 


XIV 

BARANTE 

Mme.  de  Stael's  book  on  Germany  was  a  glance  into  the 
future,  a  glimpse  of  what  was  going  on  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  France  ;  it  was  in  many  ways  a  prophecy  of  the  nature 
of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the  group 
of  writers  to  which  she  belonged  would  have  left  its  task 
unfulfilled,  if  it  had  not  supplemented  its  prognostications 
by  a  backward  glance  over  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

This  retrospect  was  supplied  by  Barante  (1809)  in  his 
remarkable  book,  Tableau  de  la  Litterature  Franqaise  au 
Dix-huitieme  Steele. 

Prosper  de  Barante,  born  in  1782  of  an  old  and  distin- 
guished bureaucrat  family  of  Auvergne,  is  the  one  member 
of  our  group  who  cannot  be  described  as  an  emigre;  for 
he  took  office  under  the  Empire  as  Prefect  in  La  Vendue. 
His  book,  however,  partakes  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Emigrant  Literature  ;  nor  is  this  surprising,  for  he  lived 
far  from  Paris,  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  exiles,  espe- 
cially with  Mme.  de  Stael,  and  in  disfavour  with  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Coppet.  He  also 
shared  Mme.  de  Stael's  partiality  for  foreign,  more  par- 
ticularly German,  literature,  which  was  another  offence  in 
the  days  of  the  Empire.  He  translated  all  Schiller's  plays. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  he  acquired  political 
influence  as  a  member  of  the  moderate  Liberal  party. 

The  work  on  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  with 
which,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  Barante  made  his  debut 
in  literature,  reveals  a  maturity  and  moderation  surprising 
in  so  young  an  author,  but  which  may  be  explained,  partly 

by  a  certain  lack  of   warmth   in  his  nature,  partly  by  his 
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official  position.  In  all  the  books  which  we  have  just 
glanced  at,  there  lay  an  implicit  judgment  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  in  this  we  have  the  first  connected  survey  and 
estimate  of  it.  The  survey  is  a  brief  but  excellent  one  ;  the 
general  conception  of  the  period  is  philosophically  based ; 
the  presentment  is  clear  and  passionless ;  but  the  estimate 
is  very  faulty,  on  every  side  conditioned  and  hampered  by 
those  limits  beyond  which  the  authors  of  the  Emigrant 
Literature  were  incapable  of  seeing.  This  settlement  with 
the  past  century,  in  which  the  new  generation  renounces  all 
connection  with  the  old,  is  not  a  final  settlement,  and  is  far 
from  being  as  unprejudiced  as  it  is  passionless.  Barante  has 
the  honest  desire  to  judge  impartially,  and  emphasises  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  better  qualified  to  do  so  since  he  does 
not  belong  to  the  generation  which  took  immediate  part 
in  the  Revolution  as  destroyers  or  defenders  of  the  old 
social  order ;  but  his  intellect  is  not  as  unbiassed  as 
his  will ;  his  whole  development  is,  though  he  does  not 
know  it,  conditioned  by  the  reaction  against  that  century  the 
character  of  which  he,  as  observer  and  thinker,  undertakes 
to  explain. 

Barante's  standpoint  is  a  suggestive,  and  was  in  those 
days  an  uncommon  one.  He  hears  it  constantly  asserted 
that  the  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  responsible 
for  the  revolution  which  at  the  close  of  that  century  shook 
France  to  its  very  foundations,  and  this  assertion  he  con- 
siders a  baseless  one.  It  contains  an  injustice  to  those 
authors,  from  the  fact  that  it  attributes  too  much  significance 
to  them.  If  the  building  had  not  been  ready  to  fall,  that 
literary  puff  of  wind  would  not  have  sufficed  to  blow  it 
over.  Contemporaneously  with  Nodier  and  Mme.  de  Stael, 
he  formulates  and  interprets  the  proposition :  Literature  is 
the  expression  of  the  state  of  society,  not  its  cause.  In 
his  opinion,  the  Seven  Years'  War  had  a  great  deal  more 
to  do  with  the  weakening  of  authority  in  France  than  had 
the  Encyclopedia,  and  the  profanity  which  prevailed  at  the 
court  of  old  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  time  when  he  was  cruelly 
persecuting  both  the  Protestants  and  the  Jansenists,  did  more 
to  undermine  reverence  for  religion  than  the  attacks  and  jeers 
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of  the  philosophers.  He  is  very  far  from  ascribing  any 
particular  merit  to  the  literature  of  the  preceding  century, 
but  he  regards  it  as  merely  "a  symptom  of  the  general 
disease."  With  historical  penetration  he  searches  for  the 
omens  of  the  collapse  of  monarchy,  and  finds  them 
much  further  back,  in  the  results  of  the  conflict  between 
Mazarin  and  the  Fronde.  Held  down  by  the  iron  hand  of 
Richelieu,  princes,  nobles,  and  officials,  all  the  great  in  turn, 
had  made  a  bid  for  popular  support,  and  by  so  doing  had 
lost  in  dignity  and  consideration.  The  power  of  royalty 
alone  remained  totally  unaffected.  The  waves  of  opposition 
rolled  to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  but  stopped  there  ;  during 
the  first  half  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign  the  throne  stood  in  more 
solitary  elevation  than  ever  over  the  general  level.  Richelieu's 
work  was  accomplished  ;  every  power  in  the  land,  except 
that  of  the  throne,  was  destroyed.  If  this  one  remaining 
authority  were  undermined,  then  all  the  powers  of  society 
would  stand  bereft  of  the  veneration  which  had  constituted 
their  strength  ;  and  this  was  very  sufficiently  done  during 
Louis  XIV.'s  miserable  old  age,  the  insolent  rule  of  the 
Regency,  and  the  wanton,  foolish  rule  of  Louis  XV. 

The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  then, 
according  to  Barante,  was  not  the  conscious  work  of  any 
individual  or  individuals,  but  represented  the  general  bent 
of  the  mind  of  the  people  ;  it  was  written,  so  to  speak,  at 
their  dictation.  This  did  not  add  to  its  value ;  to  his 
thinking,  all  that  this  philosophy  accomplished  was  to 
overturn  an  immoral  and  inequitable  government  in  an 
immoral  and  inequitable  manner.  But  what  thus  happened, 
happened  of  necessity.  The  soul  of  Barante's  book  is  the 
firmest  faith  in  historical  laws.  "The  human  mind,"  he 
says,  "  seems  as  irrevocably  appointed  to  run  a  prescribed 
course  as  are  the  stars."  He  knows  that  there  is  at  all  times 
a  necessary  connection  between  literature  and  the  condition 
of  society ;  but  whereas  this  connection  is  at  times  indistinct, 
requiring  penetration  to  detect  it,  and  careful  demonstration 
to  prove  it  plainly,  in  the  period  under  consideration  it 
seems  to  him  so  plain  that  no  nice  observation  is  required 
to  discover  it. 
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The  first  reason  for  this  he  finds  in  the  relation  of  the 
writers  to  their  readers.  In  earlier  times  the  number  of 
the  former  had  been  very  small ;  thinly  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  they  had  written  in  a  dead  language. 
In  those  days  there  was  no  social  life,  and  conversation  had 
not  become  a  power.  Authors  did  not  write  for  society  but 
for  each  other,  and  society  in  return  looked  upon  them  as 
uninteresting  pedants.  In  time  culture  and  enlightenment 
spread  among  the  higher  classes,  and  writers  entered 
into  relation  with  them ;  they  wrote  for  princes  and 
courtiers,  for  the  little  class  wlaich  did  not  need  to  work. 
In  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  authors  tried  to  please  this  class, 
and  were  flattered  by  its  approbation.  But  by  degrees 
civilisation  spread  until  a  real  reading  public  came  into 
existence,  a  public  which  made  the  author  independent  of 
the  great.  Frederick  the  Second  of  Prussia,  who,  to  shed 
lustre  upon  his  reign,  called  Voltaire  to  his  court,  did  not 
treat  him  with  the  condescension  shown  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
Molifere,  but  seemed  to  place  him  by  his  side  as  an  equal. 
The  greatest  political  and  the  greatest  intellectual  powers  of 
the  age  stood  for  a  moment  upon  an  equal  footing,  without 
any  one  discerning  that  the  time  was  approaching  when 
these  two  powers  were  to  declare  war  upon  each  other. 
And  in  the  last  half  of  the  century  there  was  unintermitted 
reciprocity  between  men  of  letters  and  society  in  general. 

In  the  olden  times  a  philosopher  had  been  a  severe, 
systematic  thinker,  who,  careless  of  approbation,  developed 
a  connected  system.  The  word  had  changed  its  meaning 
now ;  the  philosopher  was  no  longer  a  solitary  thinker, 
but  a  man  of  the  world,  who  conversed  more  than  he 
wrote  or  taught,  who  invariably  sought  to  please  society 
and  win  its  approbation,  and  who  did  this  by  making  him- 
self its  organ.  Bar  ante  sees  an  evidence  of  the  powerful 
influence  exercised  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  upon  in- 
dividual writers  in  the  circumstance  that  authors,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Abbd  de  Mably,  who  had  the  strongest  anti- 
pathy to  the  philosophers  of  the  fashionable  school,  never- 
theless resembled  the  very  men  they  opposed,  and  arrived 
at  the  same  results  by  different  means.     And  he  finds  in 
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the  unpatriotic  classical  education  of  the  upper  classes  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  public  forestalled  the  men 
of  letters  in  neglecting  and  slighting  their  own  historical 
traditions  and  national  memories  for  the  sake  of  laboriously 
appropriated  exotic  ideals.  At  school  the  child  learned 
to  spell  the  names  of  Epaminondas  and  Leonidas  long 
before  he  heard  of  Bayard  or  Du  Guesclin  ;  he  was  en- 
couraged to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  Trojan  wars,  but  no 
one  dreamt  of  interesting  him  in  the  Crusades.  Roman 
law,  the  principles  of  which  are  the  outcome  of  autocratic 
rule,  had  gradually  superseded  those  Germanic  laws,  which 
were  the  outcome  of  the  life  of  a  free  people.  What  wonder 
then,  that  when  authors  turned  to  antiquity  for  their  subject- 
matter,  and  grew  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  they  found  a  ready  audience  in  French  society  !  What 
wonder  that  in  literature  also,  national  tradition  was  slighted 
and  broken  ! 

Having  thus  in  advance  laid  the  blame  on  society  of  all 
the  mistakes  made  by  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century 
(and  its  achievements  appear  to  him  to  be  one  and  all 
mistakes),  Barante  has  provided  himself  with  the  basis  for 
a  calm  appraisement  of  the  individual  eminent  writers.  In 
his  appreciations  we  have  the  views  scattered  throughout 
the  Emigrant  Literature  concentrated  and,  as  it  were, 
brought  to  a  focus. 

Voltaire,  whose  reputation  had,  since  his  death,  been 
made  the  subject  of  as  much  hot  dispute  as  the  body  of 
Patroclus,  he  criticises  coldly,  but  without  animosity.  He 
admires  his  natural  gifts,  the  easily  stirred,  impetuous  feel- 
ing that  produced  his  pathos,  the  irresistible  fascination  of  his 
eloquence  and  his  wit,  and  the  charm  that  lies  in  his  genial 
facility  in  shaping  and  expressing  thoughts.  But  he  sees 
the  use  Voltaire  made  of  his  talents,  sees  how  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  by  the  opinions  of  the  time,  by  the  desire 
to  succeed,  to  please.  He  laments  the  tendency  to  shame- 
less, irreverent  mockery,  which  characterised  Voltaire  even 
as  an  old  man.  And  this  is  all.  For  what  was  just,  for 
what  was  great  in  Voltaire's  life-warfare  he  has  no  eyes,  no 
word.     He  professes  to  criticise  Voltaire  impartially,  and  yet 
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he,  as  it  were,  juggles  away  the  indignation  that  was  in  his 
Boul,  that  which  was  the  very  breath  of  life  in  him  j  he  calls 
the  persecutions  of  Voltaire  stupid,  but  never  once  wicked  ; 
he  excuses,  not  the  blots  on  Voltaire's  greatness,  but,  as  it 
were,  the  greatness  itself — and  it  is  evident  that  he  really 
desires  to  be  impartial,  since  he  excuses. 

Of  all  the  great  authors  of  the  past  century,  Montesquieu 
is  the  only  one  for  whom  Barante  expresses  any  really 
warm  admiration.  This  is  natural  enough,  for  in  him  he 
recognised  some  of  his  own  qualities,  Montesquieu  was  not 
the  ordinary  author  who  could  let  his  pen  run  away  with 
him  ;  he  was,  like  Barante  himself,  an  official,  a  high  official, 
a  famous  lawyer,  who  was  obliged  to  consider  the  dignity 
of  his  position  and  the  effect  of  his  example.  "  President 
Montesquieu,"  says  Barante,  "  was  not  in  that  position  of 
independence  which  men  of  letters  prize  so  highly,  and 
which  is  possibly  injurious  both  to  their  talents  and  their 
characters."  One  is  sensible  of  the  cautious  attempt  at  self- 
vindication  made  in  this  ingenious  paradox  by  the  imperial 
official  who  was  at  enmity  with  the  Emperor.  But  whatever 
the  cause,  Barante  made  no  mistake  in  rating  Montesquieu 
very  highly.  Other  authors  of  his  period  had  more  genius, 
but  Montesquieu's  accurate  knowledge  of  practical  life,  of 
administration  and  government,  gave  him  an  insight  which 
the  others  lacked,  and  a  moderation  on  which  high  value 
was  set  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  Montesquieu 
Barante  approves  of  things  which  he  censures  bitterly  in 
others.  He  invites  the  reader  to  compare  Montesquieu's 
work,  De  I' Esprit  des  Lois,  with  an  older  work  by  Domat  on 
the  same  subject,  in  order  to  see  the  progress  in  philosophy 
made  by  Montesquieu,  who,  treating  religion  with  all  due 
reverence,  nevertheless  regards  it  as  a  subordinate  matter.* 

Diderot  is  the  author  against  whom  Barante  is  most 
biassed ;  in  judging  him  he  shows  himself  extremely 
narrow-minded ;  he  allows  Diderot's  precipitancy  and 
violence  to  blind  him  to  his  genius.     A  genius  whose  reck- 

'  Alors  on  pourra  distinguer,  comment  la  religion,  respect^e  par  Montesquieu, 
^tait  pourtant  jug^e  par  lui,  tandis  que  Domat  I'avait  seulement  ador^e,  et  en  avail 
fait  tout  d^couler,  au  lieu  de  la'  consid^ier  comme  accessoire. 
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lessness  ever  and  again  reminds  one  of  the  recklessness 
of  an  elemental  force,  was  as  little  comprehensible  to 
Barante  as  to  the  rest  of  the  alarmed,  disillusioned  generation 
to  which  he  belongs.  Diderot  was  better  calculated  to 
please  the  Germans,  who  were  unprejudiced  in  intellectual 
matters,  than  his  own  over-sensitive  countrymen  of  this 
period.  Goethe  himself  translated  '  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau, 
and  Hegel  treated  of  it  exhaustively  in  his  Phdnomenologie 
des  Geistes.  But  Barante,  passionately  condemning  Diderot's 
incessant  and  unbridled  attacks  upon  religion,  sums  him  up 
in  these  words  :  "  His  inner  man  was  ardent  and  disorderly, 
his  mind  was  a  fire  without  fuel,  and  the  talent  of  which  he 
showed  some  gleams  was  never  put  to  any  systematic  use." 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  eighteenth-century  writer  who 
had  the  profoundest  understanding  of  nature,  should  be  held 
in  lowest  esteem  by  the  young  idealists. 

Rousseau,  the  last  of  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  cited  before  the  bar  of  the  nineteenth,  had  charac- 
teristics which  necessarily  appealed  to  Barante.  He  was 
the  only  sentimentalist  among  these  writers,  and  the  new 
century  had  begun  sentimentally.  He  was  the  most  solitary 
of  them,  and  the  new  century  appreciated  the  isolated 
personality.  He  stood  quite  apart  from  the  philosophers 
and  Encyclopedists  ;  his  character  had  been  formed  by  a 
strange  and  unhappy  life  ;  he  was  uninfluenced  by  society 
or  public  opinion.  Without  family,  friends,  position,  or 
country,  he  had  wandered  about  the  world,  and,  on  his 
first  appearance  as  an  author,  he  had  condemned  society  in- 
stead of  flattering  it ;  instead  of  giving  in  to  public  opinion, 
he  tried  to  alter  it ;  his  attempt  was  successful,  and  where 
others  pleased,  he  roused  enthusiasm.  All  this  was  certain 
to  appeal  to  Barante.  But  one  has  only  to  compare^ 
Barante's  pronouncement  on  Rousseau  with  that  published" 
twenty  years  earlier  by  his  friend  Mme.  de  Stael,  to  see 
what  progress  the  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  the  pre- 
vious century  has  made.  That  he  dwells  at  length  on  the 
impurity  of  Rousseau's  life  and  the  bad  points  in  his 
character  is  in  itself  quite  justifiable,  and  in  this  matter  his 
criticism    only  presents   the   natural   contrast   to    Mme.  de 
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Btael's  warm  apologetics.  His  severe  judgment  of  Rous- 
seau's political  doctrines  is  the  result  of  more  critical, 
mature  reflection  than  Mme.  de  Stael's  woman-like  attempt 
to  vindicate  them  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  in  his 
appreciation  of  Rousseau's  attempts  at  religious  reform,  he 
is  far  from  reaching  her  level.  His  principal  objection  to 
the  famous  Confession  of  Faith,  to  the  so-called  natural 
religion,  is  that  it  is  a  religion  without  public  worship. 
"  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,"  he  says,  "  for  to  a  morality 
without  deeds,  like  Rousseau's,  a  religion  without  worship 
is  the  inevitable  corollary."  His  bias  towards  inference- 
drawing  in  favour  of  the  existing,  actually  led  this  free- 
thinking  critic  to  defend  the  traditional  usages  of  the  Church 
against  Rousseau. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this  narrow-mindedness  and  in- 
justice of  Barante's,  lay  what  lay  at  the  root  of  much  that 
was  false  and  perverted  in  other  Liberal  writers  during  the 
two  following  decades,  namely,  that  spiritualistic  philosophy 
which  was  now  making  its  way  into  France,  and  which, 
after  encountering  much  resistance,  became  dominant ;  nay, 
was  actually,  under  Cousin  and  his  school,  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  State  philosophy.  Had  this  philosophy  been 
content  to  develop  its  principles  and  ideas  as  clearly  and 
convincingly  as  possible,  it  would  have  been  a  philosophy 
like  any  other,  would  have  roused  opposition,  but  never 
enmity  and  detestation.  But  its  champions,  from,  the 
very  beginning,  and  in  almost  every  country  into  which 
it  found  its  way,  displayed  unscientific  and  ill-omened 
tendencies.  They  were  less  anxious  to  prove  their  theories 
than  to  vindicate  the  moral  and  religious  tendency  of  these 
theories.  They  were  far  less  bent  upon  refuting  their  op- 
ponents than  upon  denying  them  feeling  for  what  is  noble, 
high  enthusiasms,  sense  of  duty,  and  ardour. 

Mme.  de  Stael's  dread  of  sensationalism  was  not  a  dread  of 
the  philosophy  in  itself,  but  of  its  consequences.  The  noble- 
hearted  woman,  who,  with  all  her  love  of  truth,  was  never 
anything  but  a  dilettante  in  philosophy,  was  possessed  by  a 
naive  fear  that  sensationalistic  psychology  would  lead  men  to 
submit  unresistingly  to  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon ;  so,  out  of 
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love  for  liberty,  she  took  up  arms  against  it.  Barante,  as  a 
man,  has  not  her  excuse.  To  him  also,  however,  Descartes 
and  Leibnitz  are  not  only  great  thinkers,  but  represent  the 
principle  of  good  in  metaphysics ;  as  if  there  were  any  place 
for  moral  principles  in  metaphysics.  "  Possibly,"  he  observes, 
"  they  at  times  lost  themselves  in  misty  regions,  but  at  least 
they  pursued  an  upward  direction  ;  their  teaching  harmonises 
with  the  thoughts  which  move  us  when  we  reflect  pro- 
foundly on  ourselves  ;  and  this  path  necessarily  led  to  the 
noblest  of  sciences,  to  religion  and  morality."  He  goes  on 
to  describe  how  men  grew  weary  of  following  them,  and 
turned  to  follow  in  the  path  of  Locke  and  Hume,  whose 
doctrine  he  describes,  not  as  a  contradictory  though  equally 
justifiable  one-sidedness,  but  as  a  degradation  of  human 
nature,  a  prostitution  of  science.  He  thinks  it  natural  that 
Spinoza  (whom  he  couples  with  Hobbes)  should  be  op- 
posed not  only  with  reasons,  but  "  with  indignation."  ^ 

He  confronts  the  empiricists  with  Kant's  famous  doc- 
trine that  the  pure  notions  of  the  understanding  have  their 
sources  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  that  an  innate  funda- 
mental conception  of  religion  is  to  be  found  at  all  times 
and  in  all  races.  Always  and  everywhere,  he  says,  there 
is  to  be  found  the  belief  in  a  life  after  death,  reverence 
for  the  dead,  burial  of  the  dead  in  the  certainty  that  life 
has  not  ended  for  them,  and,  finally,  the  belief  that  the 
universe  had  a  beginning  and  will  have  an  end.  These  are 
to  him,  much  as  they  were  to  Benjamin  Constant,  the 
spiritual  elements  which  constitute  the  firm  foundation  of 
religion.  He  does  not  realise  that  they  may  be  resolved 
into  still  simpler  elements,  which  are  to  be  found  un- 
connected with  religious  feeling.  For  he  does  not  investi- 
gate freely,  independently,  but  esteems  it  an  honour  to 
succeed  to  what  he  calls  "  le  glorieux  heritage  de  la  haute 
philosophie." 

In  a  precisely  similar  manner  he  inveighs  against  at- 
tempts to  place  morality  upon  an  empirical  basis.  "Instead," 
he  says,  "of  starting  from  the  feeling  of  justice  and  sym- 
pathy which  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  people  have 

1  De  la  Litt,  Franfoise,  p.  213. 
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tried  to  base  morality  upon  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  utility."  He  clearly  has  no  comprehension  whatever  of 
the  profound  philosophic  instinct  which  has  led  the  thinkers 
of  the  opposite  school  to  resolve  the  idea  of  justice  into  its 
first  elements,  and  show  how  it  originates  and  takes  shape. 
He  merely  writes  bombastically  and  indignantly  of  the  im- 
possibility of  arriving  by  such  processes  at  revealed  religion, 
"  the  divine  proofs  of  which  unbelief  had  rejected."  ^  The 
same  man  who  praises  Montesquieu's  Lettres  Persanes,  and 
approves  of  that  author's  qualification  of  religion  as  a 
secondary  matter,  is,  with  the  half-heartedness  of  the  period, 
horrified  by  the  attempt  of  the  empirical  philosophers  to 
discover  the  elements  which  go  to  the  construction  of  the 
idea  of  justice.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  in  Barante  the 
beginnings  of  that  foolish  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of 
the  word  sensualism,  which  was  to  be  throughout  the  century 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  hypocrisy  and  baseness — the  word 
being  used  at  one  time  as  the  appellation  of  the  particular 
philosophy  sometimes  known  by  that  name,  at  another  as 
the  equivalent  for  sensuality,  or  yet  again  for  the  doctrine 
that  sensual  pleasures  are  the  aim  of  life.  Barante,  like 
Cousin,  defends  the  superficial  and  unscientific  spiritualism 
which  flourished  in  France  in  the  first  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury as  a  philosophy  which  encouraged  virtue  and  morality. 
Mme.  de  Stael  wrote  a  notice  of  Barante's  book  for  one 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  the  Mercure  de  France.  The 
censor  forbade  it  to  be  printed  at  the  time,  but  it  was 
published  later,  without  alterations.  It  is  only  three  pages 
long,  but  a  critic  needs  no  further  evidence  to  convince 
him  of  the  genius  of  the  writer.  She  begins  with  some 
warm  words  of  admiration  for  the  maturity  and  rare  modera- 
tion of  the  young  author,  only  regretting  that  he  does  not 
more  frequently  abandon  himself  to  his  impressions,  and 
reminding  him  that  restraint  does  not  always  imply  strength. 
Then,  as  if  in  a  flash,  she  perceives  beneath  the  incidental 
and  personal  merits  and  defects  of  the  book  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  new  century.      The  consideration  of  this 

1  On  arriva  bientSt  i  tout  nier ;  d^jk  I'incr^dulit^  avait  rejete  les  preuves  divines 
de  la  r^vllation  et  avait  abjure  les  devoirs  et  les  souvenirs  Chretiens. 
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work  seems  to  have  suddenly  and  forcibly  revealed  to  her  to 
what  an  extent  she  herself,  with  her  cheerful,  reformatory 
energy,  was  a  product  of  the  preceding  century  with  its  firm 
faith  in  progress.  Barante's  book  is  to  her  an  intimation 
that  the  period  of  transition  is  at  an  end  ;  she  is  amazed  by 
the  despondent  resignation  to  circumstances,  the  fatalism, 
the  reverence  for  the  accomplished  fact,  which  meet  her  in 
its  pages.  She  divines  that  this  despondent  resignation  to 
the  pressure  of  circumstance  will  be  one  of  the  features  of 
the  new  period ;  she  has  the  presentiment  that  its  philosophy 
will  to  a  great  extent  consist  of  demonstrations  that  the  real 
is  the  rational ;  and  she  seems,  with  the  far-sightedness  of 
genius,  to  discern  how  ambiguous  that  word  "  the  real  "  will 
prove  to  be,  and  how  much  irreflective  acquiescence  in  the 
existing  the  maxim  will  entail.  She  closes  her  review  with 
these  words  of  prophetic  wisdom : — 

"  The  eighteenth  century  proclaimed  principles  in  a  too 
unconditional  manner ;  possibly  the  nineteenth  century  will 
explain  facts  in  a  spirit  of  too  great  resignation  to  them.  The 
eighteenth  believed  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  nineteenth 
will  only  believe  in  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  eighteenth 
desired  to  control  the  future,  the  nineteenth  confines  itself 
to  the  attempt  to  understand  mankind.  The  author  of  this 
book  is  perhaps  the  first  who  is  very  distinctly  tinged  with 
the  colour  of  the  new  century." 

The  style  and  the  matter  of  this  utterance  are  equally 
striking.  Of  all  the  notable  men  with  whom  Mme.  de  Stael 
was  acquainted,  not  one  had  so  distinctly  separated  himself 
'rom  the  preceding  century  as  this  youngest  among  them, 
Barante.  The  others,  one  after  the  other,  had  left  the  sink- 
ing ship  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  gone  on  board  the 
ship  of  the  nineteenth,  loading  it  by  degrees  with  all  the 
goods  and  seed-corn  that  it  was  to  carry  ;  but  it  still  lay 
side  by  side  with  the  wreck,  made  fast  to  it.  It  was  Barante 
who  cut  the  cables  and  sent  the  vessel  out  into  the  wide 
ocean. 
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CONCLUSION 

^,  The  literary  group  the  formation  and  development  of  which 
we  have  been  following,  produces  the  impression  of  an  inter- 
woven whole.  Multitudes  of  threads  that  cross  and  recross 
each  other  stretch  from  the  one  work  to  the  other;  this 
exposition  has  only  made  the  connection  clear  ;  it  has  not 
taken  separate  entities  and  arbitrarily  woven  them  together. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  collection  of  writings,  this  set  of 
writers,  form  a  group,  not  a_school.  A  group  is  the  result 
of  the  natural,  unintentional  connection  between  minds  and 
works  which  have  a  common  tendency  ;  a  school  is  the 
result  of  the  conscious  fellowship  of  authors  who  have  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  guidance  of  some  more  or  less 
distinctly  formulated  conviction. 

The  Emigrant  Literature,  although  French,  develops 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  France.  In  order  to  understand 
it,  we  must  keep  before  our  minds  that  short  and  violently 
agitated  period  in  which  the  old  order  was  abolished,  the 
principle  of  legitimacy  was  discarded,  the  ruling  classes  were 
humiliated  and  ruined,  and  positive  religion  was  set  aside 
by  men  who  had  freed  themselves  from  its  yoke  rather  by 
the  help  of  a  pugnacious  philosophy  than  by  scientific  culture 
— men  whose  ruthless  and  not  always  honourable  mode  of 
warfare  had  irritated  all  those  who  were  more  or  less  dimly 
sensible  of  injustice  in  the  charges  directed  against  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  whose  intellectual,  moral,  and  emo- 
tional cravings  found  no  satisfaction  in  the  new.  The 
more  unreal  and  impracticable  the  ideas  of  the  rights  and 
the  progress  of  humanity  proved  themselves  to  be,  the  more 
certain  did  it  become  that  an  intellectual  rebound  must  be 
at  hand.  Ut  came  ;  the  reaction  began.  I  have  shown 
how  at  first  it  was  only  •  a  partial  reaction,  how  the  ideas 
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of  the  Revolution  were  invariably  blended  with  the  ideas 
which  inspire  the  revulsion  against  Voltaifel  we  have  seen 
that  the  intellectual  point  of  departure""6l  all  its  leaders 
lay  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  they  were  all  liable 
to  be  affected  by  reminiscences,  and  subject  to  relapse. 
They  all  proceed,  so  to  speak,  from  Rousseau.  Their  first 
step  is  simply  to  take  his  weapons  and  direct  them  against  his 
antagonist  Voltaire.  Only  the  youngest  of  them,  Barante, 
can  with  truth  deny  kinship  with  Rousseau. 

These  men  are  followed  by  a  second  set  of  authors 
whose  aim  is  the  preservation  of  society.  They  also  are 
for  the  most  part  emigres,  and  they  advocate  unconditional 
reaction.  Their  writings,  along  with  single  works  of  authors 
like  Chateaubriand,  who  are  progressive  in  art  but  reac- 
tionary in  their  attitude  towards  Church  and  State,  and 
certain  youthful  reactionary  works  of  future  Liberal  and 
even  Radical  writers  like  Lamartine  and  Hugo,  form  a 
group  characterised  by  unconditional  adherence  to  the  old — 
the  ruhng  idea  in  them  being  the  principle  of  authority. 
Amongst  the  leading  men  of  this  set  are  Joseph  de  Maistre, 
Bonald,  and  Lamennais. 

But  under  the  title  "  Emigrant  Literature,"  I  have 
gathered  together  and  drawn  attention  to  the  more  healthy 
literary  productions,  in  which  the  reaction  has  not  as  yet 
become  subjection  to  authority,  but  is  the  natural  and 
justifiable  defence  of  feeling,  soul,  passion,  and  poetry, 
against  frigid  intellectuality,  exact  calculation,  and  a  litera- 
ture stifled  by  rules  and  dead  traditions,  like  that  which 
continued  to  prolong  its  feeble  and  bloodless  existence  in 
France  under  the  Empire.  The  following  group,  more 
closely  united  in  its  submission  to  one  dominant  principle,  has 
necessarily  a  clearer,  sharper  outline  ;  but  the  one  at  present 
in  question  has  more  life,  more  feeling,  more  restless  power. 

We  see  the  writers  and  writings  of  the  Emigrant  Litera- 
ture as  it  were  in  a  tremulous  light.  It  is  in  the  dawn  of 
the  new  century  that  they  stand,  these  men  ;  the  first  beams 
of  the  morning  sun  of  the  nineteenth  century  fall  upon 
them,  and  slowly  disperse  the  veil  of  Ossianic  mist  and 
Wertherian  melancholy  which  envelops  them.       One   feels 
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that  a  night  of  terror  and  bloodshed  lies  behind  them  ; 
their  faces  are  pale  and  serious.  But  their  grief  is  poetical, 
their  melancholy  awakes  sympathy,  and  one  is  conscious  of 
fermenting  forces  in  the  passionate  outbursts  which  betray 
their  mortification  at  being  obliged,  instead  of  continuing 
the  work  of  the  day  before,  to  regard  the  foundation  laid 
that  day  with  suspicion,  and  to  gather  together  laboriously 
the  fragments  left  by  the  havoc  of  the  night. 

The  Emigrant  Literature  is  a  profoundly  agitated 
literature.  Chateaubriand  leads  the  way  with  the  stormy 
passion  and  the  powerful,  brilliant  landscape-painting  of 
his  novels.  In  them  everything  glows  and  flames  with 
Catholic  ecstasy  and  Satanic  passion  ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames  stands,  like  a  figure  hewn  in  stone,  the  modern 
'personality,  the  egoistic,  solitary  genius,  Ren6. 

Sdnancour  produces  a  work  in  which,  in  a  peculiarly 
soulful  manner,  modern  liberal  thought  is  fused  with 
Romantic  yearnings,  Teutonic  sentimentality  and  idealism 
with  Latin  refined  sensuousness,  the  rebellious  inclination 
to  sift  every  question  to  the  bottom  with  the  despondency 
that  dreams  of  suicide. 

Nodier  mingles  his  voice  in  the  chorus.  Subtle,  versa- 
tile, fantastic,  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  opposition,  he  attacks 
Napoleon  and  the  existing  state  of  society,  and  panegyrises 
Klopstock  and  conventual  life.  Naive  as  a  child  and  learned 
as  an  old  man,  he  seeks  martyrdom  for  the  pleasure  of 
being  persecuted  and  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  solitude.  Constantly  progressing,  he  makes 
belief  in  progress  the  subject  of  incessant  satire. 

Constant  makes  his  appearance  as  a  politician,  and  also 
as  a  dilettante  in  fiction  who  puts  masters  to  shame.  His 
mind  sways  like  a  pendulum  between  the  ideas  of  two 
periods.  By  nature  he  is  the  child  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  his  culture  and  his  aims  are  those  of  the  period  of  the 
syntheses  and  the  constitutions.  In  his  one  imaginative  work 
he  presents  his  contemporaries  with  a  model  of  psychological 
character-drawing,  and  directs  their  attention  to  all  the  good 
feelings  and  energies  that  are  sacrificed  to  the  laws  of  modern 
society. 
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But  it  is  in  Mme.  de  StaSl  that  the  Emigrant  Literature 
first  becomes  conscious  of  its  aims  and  its  best  tendencies. 
It  is  this  woman  whose  figure  dominates  the  group.  In 
her  writings  there  is  collected  the  best  of  that  which  is 
valid  in  the  productions  of  the  exiles,  ^he  tendency  to 
return  to  the  past,  and  the  tendency  to  press  onwards  to 
the  future,  which  produce  discordancy  in  the  actions  and 
writings  of  the  other  members  of  the  group,  in  her  case 
combine  to  produce  an  endeavour  which  is  neither 
reactionary  nor  revolutionary,  but  reformatory.  Like  the 
others,  she  draws  her  first  inspiration  from  Rousseau,  like 
the  others,  she  deplores  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution, 
but  better  than  any  of  the  others,  she  loves  personal  and 
political  freedom.  She  wages  war  with  absolutism  in 
the  State  and  hypocrisy  in  society,  with  national  arro- 
gance and  religious  prejudice.  She  teaches  her  country- 
men to  appreciate  the  characteristics  and  literature  of 
the  neighbouring  nations  ;  she  breaks  down  with  her  own 
hand  the  wall  of  self-sufficiency  with  which  victorious 
France  had  surrounded  itself.]  Barante,  with  his  per- 
spective view  of  eighteenth-cenmry  France,  only  continues 
and  completes  her  work. 

Naturally  connected  with  the  Emigrant  Literature  is 
that  German  Romanticism  by  which  Mme.  de  Stael  was 
influenced  in  the  last  period  of  her  activity,  and  the 
influence  of  which  is  also  to  be  traced  in  Barante.  [The 
whole  group  of  books  to  which  I  have  given  the  common 
name  Emigrant  Literature  may  be  described  as  a  species 
of  Romanticism  anticipating  more  especially  the  great 
Roinantrc  School  of  France.  But  it  is  also  in  touch  with 
the  German  spirit  and  its  Romanticism,  often  from  un- 
conscious sympathy,  at  times  directly  influenced  by  it. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  her  book  on  Germany  Mme.  de  Stael 
calls  Rousseau,  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  and  Chateau- 
briand unconscious  Germans,  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
find  the  men  and  women  of  the  Emigrant  Literature 
every  now  and  again  showing  a  tendency  to  Romanticism, 
or  interesting  themselves  in  the  word  and  the  idea. 

But  they  not  only  herald  the  great  authors  who  are  to 
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succeed  them  ;  they  are  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
their  prototypes.  As  a  Romantic  colourist  Chateaubriand 
anticipates  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  melancholy  ennui  he  antici- 
pates Byron.  Long  before  the  days  of  the  Romantic 
School,  S6nancour  touches  the  chords  which  are  after- 
wards sounded  by  Sainte-Beuve.  Nodier,  with  his  philo- 
logical and  archaeological  erudition,  his  pure,  austere  prose, 
his  fantastic  and  unpleasant  themes,  is  the  precursor  of 
M6rimee.  Long  before  the  time  of  the  great  French 
novelists,  Constant  gives  us  Balzac's  heroines  ;  as  a  politi- 
cian, although  liberal  and  anti-clerical,  he  has  some  points 
of  resemblance  with  an  emphatically  Romantic  politician, 
the  German,  Gentz.  Barante,  with  his  spiritualistic  and 
yet  fatalistic  literary  philosophy,  prepares  the  way  for  the 
criticism  and  aestheticism  which  were  to  be  enthroned  in  high 
places  in  the  days  of  Victor  Cousin.  Mme.de  Stael  seems  to 
announce  the  greatest  authoress  of  the  century,  a  woman  who 
possessed  less  elevation  of  mind  than  herself,  but  more  genius 
and  fecundity,  the  poetess  and  philosopher,  George  Sand. 

The  literary  history  of  a  whole  continent  during  half 
a  century  obviously  does  not  begin  at  any  one  single  point. 
The  point  of  departure  chosen  by  the  historian  may 
always  be  described  as  arbitrary  and  fortuitous  ;  he  must 
trust  to  his  instinct  and  critical  faculty,  or  he  will  never 
make  a  beginning  at  all.  To  me  the  Emigrant  Literature 
seemed  the  natural  starting-point  indicated  by  history  itself. 
Looked  at  from  one  point  of  view,  this  group  prepares  the 
way  for  the  later  religious  and  political  reaction  in  French 
literature  ;  looked  at  from  another,  it  prepares  the  way  for 
the  Romantic  School  in  France.  It  is  the  best  of  intro- 
ductions to  the  study  and  understanding  of  the  Romantic 
School  in  Germany  ;  it  has  even  points  of  contact  with 
such  remote  phenomena  as  Byron  and  Balzac. 

In  a  word,  the  Emigrant  Literature  constitutes  the 
prologue  to  the  great  literary  drama  of  the  century. 
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Thk  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Cecil  Rhodes.  Lord  Roberts. 

James  McNeill  Whistler.  Prince  Bismarck. 

Sir  Henry  Irving.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Rudvard  Kipling.  Sir  Henry  Hawkins. 

♦«*  A  few  sets  0/  ike  Plates  have  heen  taken/rom  the  Ori^tftmi  Woed-blockf 
and  Hand-coloured  by  the  A  rttst.    Price  £21  net. 

TWELVE  PORTRAITS.  By  William  Nicholson.   Second 

Series.    Price  aj.  6d.  each  net,  or  the  set  in  a  Portfolio,  aij.  net. 
H.M,  Queen  Alexandra.  Lord  Kitchener. 

The  Kaiser.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  Thomas  Edison, 

President  Roosevelt.  Sada  Yacco. 

Eleanora  Dusk.  Mark  Twain. 

Li  Hung  Chang.  Henrik  Ibsen. 

A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  LORD  ROBERTS.    By  William 

Nicholson.    Size  20  X  15  m.    Price  5^.  net. 
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CHARACTERS  OF  ROMANCE.   By  William  Nicholson. 

A  portfolio  of  i6  prints  in  Colours  of  characters  famous  in  fiction  ; 
1.  JDoN  Quixote;  2.  Miss  Fotheringav  and  Captain  Costigan. 
3.  Mr.  Tony  Weller  ;  4.  Mr.  Rochester  ;  5.  Madge  Wildfire  ;  6  Mr. 
JoRRocKs  ;  7.  Chicot  ;  S.  Commodore  Trunnion  ;  g.  Vanslyperken  ; 
ID.  MuLVANEY  ;  II.  Gargantua  ;  12.  John  Silver  ;  13.  Sophia  Wes- 
tern ;  14.  Baron  Munchausen  ;  15.  Miss  Havisham  ;  x6.  Porthos, 
£2  2s.  net. 

THE    SQUARE    BOOK    OF    ANIMALS.      By  William 
Nicholson.    With  Rhymes  by  Arthur  Waugh.  _  The  Popular  Edition, 
lithographed  on  Cartridge-paper.     410  boards.     Price  51. 
Also  a  /itHtted  edition^  on  Japanese  vellutn.    Price  lar.  6rf.  neL 

LONDON     TYPES.      By    William    Nicholson.      Twelve 
Coloured  Plates,  each  illustrating  a  type.    With  Quatorzains  by  W,  E. 
Henley.     4to,  boards.    Lithographed  on  Cartridge  Paper,    Price  5*. 
*»*  A  /euu  sets  0/  the  Plates^  printed  from  the  Original  Wood-hlocksy  and 

H ana-coloured  by  the  A  rtist,  in  Portfolio.    Price  Twenty  Guineas  net. 

AN  ALMANAC  OF  TWELVE  SPORTS.     By  William 

Nicholson.    Twelve  Coloured  Plates,  each  illustrating  a  sport  for  the 

month .'  With  accompanying  Rhymes  by  Rudyard  Kipling.    410,  boards. 

Lithographed  on  Cartridge  Paper.     Price  2J.  td. 

**♦  A  Jew  sets  of  the  Plates^  printed  from  the  Original  Wood-blocks  and 

Hand-coloured  by  the  Artist,  in  Portfolio.    Price  Twenty  Guineas  net. 

AN  ALPHABET.  By  William  Nicholson.  Twenty-six 
Coloured  Plates,  each_  illustrating  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  4to,  boards. 
Lithographed  on  Cartridge  Paper.     Price  5*. 

The  Library  Edition  (Limited).  Lithographed  in  Colours  on  Dutch  Hand- 
made Paper,  mounted  on  brown  paper  and  bound  in  cloth,  Giit  Edges. 
Price  I3J-,  Sd.  net. 

*#*  A  few  sets  of  the  Plates,  printed  front  ike  Original  Wood-blocks  and 
Hand-coloured  by  the  Artist,  in  Portfolio.    Price  jQzi  net. 

BRITISH      CONTEMPORARY      ARTISTS.        Critical 

Studies  of  Watts,  Millais,  Alma-Tadema,  Burne- Jones,  Orchard- 
son,  Leighton,  and  Poynter.  By  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  Cheap  re- 
issue.    In  O.ie  Volume,  Royal  8vo.     Illustrated.'    Price  10s.  net. 

RUBENS.  His  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time.  By  Emile 
Michel.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  With  40  Coloured  Plates, 
40  Photogravures  and  272  Text  Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes,  Impei^ 
8vo,  £2  2S.  net. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCL  Artist,  Thinker,  and  Man  of 
Science.  From  the  French  of  Eugene  MOntz,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  &c.  With  48  Plates  and  252  Text  Illustrations.  In  Two 
Volumes.     Price  £2  2s.  net. 

PINTORICCHIO  (BERNARDINO  DI  BETTO  OF 
PERUGIA)  :  His  Life,  Work,  and  Time.  By  Corrado  Ricci,  Director 
of  the  Brera,  Milan.  From  the  Italian  by  Florence  Simmonds.  With 
15  Plates  in  Colour,  6  in  Photogravure,  and  many  full-page  and  Text 
Illustrations.     Large  Imperial  410,  £5  5s.  net. 

ANTONIO   ALLEGRI   DA  CORREGGIO:    His  Life,  his 

Friends,   and  his  Time      By  Corrado  Ricci,  Director  of  the  Royal 
,  Gallery,  Parma.    Translated  by  Florence  Simmonds.     With  i6  Photo- 
gravure Plates,  21  full-page  Plates  in  Tint,  and  igo  Illustrations  in  the 
Text    Imperial  8vo,  £2  2s.  net. 
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REMBRANDT  :  His  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time.  By  Emile 
Michel,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by  Florence 
SiMMONDS.  Edited  and  Prefaced  by  Frederick  Wedmorb.  Second 
Edition,  Enlarged,  with  76  full-page  Plates,  an4  350  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  In  One  Volume,  gilt  top,  or  in  Two  Volumes,  imperial  8vo, 
£»  2f.  net. 

*^^*  A  Jew  copies  t>f  the  Kthtiou  de  Luxe  of  ike  First  Edition^  pHnted  on 
Japanese  vellum  with  indiaproof  duplicates  q/  the  photogravures^  are  still  on 
sale,  price  £xa  12s,  net. 

THE  ART  LOVER'S  PORTFOLIO.  Thirty  perfect  Repro- 
ductions in  Photogravure  of  the  Best  Works  of  the  old  Masters.  Mounted 
on  white  card  15  X  iz^,  suitable  for  framing.  Price  zxs.  net.  Limited 
to  500  copies. 

A  HISTORY    OF    DANCING:    From   the  Earliest  A^es  to 

Our  Own  Times.    From  the  French  of  Gaston  Vuillier.  With   34 

Plates  in  Photogravure  and  409  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  In  One 
Volume,  4to.    Vellum,  gilt  top,  50;.  net. 

*«*  Also  35  copies  printed  on  Japanese  vellum-  (containing  3  additional 
Plates),  with  a  duplicate  set  of  the  Plates  on  India  paper  for  framing.  Each 
copy  numbered  and  signed^  price  ;£i2  lar.  net. 

FASHION  IN  PARIS.  The  various  Phases  of  Feminine 
Taste  and  Esthetics  from  1797  to  1897.  By  Octave  Uzanne.  From 
the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  24  Hand-coloured  Plates  and 
250  Text  Illustrations  by  Francois  Courboin.     Imperial  8vo.    Price  15;. 

ROMAN    ART.     Some  of  its  principles  and  their  application  to 

Early  Christian  Painting.  By  Franz  Wickhoff.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Mrs.  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D.  With  14  plates  and 
numerous  text  Illustrations,     ^z  16s.  net. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE.  A  Series 
of  Essays  on  the  History  of  Art.  By  Adolf  Furtw angler.  Authorised 
Translation.  Edited  by  Eugenie  Sellers.  With  19  full-page  and  200 
text  Illustrations.     Imperial  8vo,  1C3  3*'  "^t, 

•»•  A  ho  an  Edition  de  Luxe  on  Japanese  vellum^  limited  to  50  numbered 
copies^  in  Two  Volumes,  price  £,xz  12s.  net. 

BEAUTY  AND  ART,  By  Aldam  Hbaton.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ACCADEMIA  DELLE 
BELLE  ARTI  AT  VENICE.  With  Biographical  iSTotices  of  the 
Painters  and  Reproductions  of  some  of  their  Works.  Edited  by  E.  M, 
Keary.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  net ;  paper,  as.  net. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE   MUSEO  DEL  PRADO  AT 

MADRID.  Compiled  by  E.  Lawson.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  net ;  paper, 
sf .  6d.  net. 

ANIMAL   SYMBOLISM   IN   ECCLESIASTICAL 

ARCHITECTURE.  By  E.  P.  Evans.  With  a  Bibliography  and 
Seventy-eight  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  gs. 

A 
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LETTERS  OF  MLLE.  DE  LESPINASSE.  With  Notes 
by  D'Alembert  Marmontel,  Db  Guibert,  &c.,  and  an  Introduction 
by  Sainte-Beuvb.  Translated  by  Katherine  Prescott  Wormelev. 
Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  6s, 

THE  MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
CAPTAIN  ELERS.  Edited  by  Lord  Monson  and  G.  Leveson  Gower. 
With  two  Portraits.     8vo. 

THE  VERSAILLES  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
A  Series  of  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Letters  of  Noted 
Persons  belonging  to  the  different  European  Courts,  giving 
Graphic  Descriptions  of  Court  Life,  State  Secrets,  and  the 
Private  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Royalty  and  Court  Attaches. 
Translated  and  arranged  by  Katherine  Prescott  Worme- 
LEY.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Photogravures.  In  Eighteen 
Vols.,  demy  8vo. 

MEMOIRS    OF    MADAME    DE     MOTTEVILLE    ON 

ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  HER  COURT.  With  an  Introduction 
by  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve.     I    Three  Volumes.    £3  y.  net, 

MEMOIRS    OF    THE    DUG    DE   SAINT-SIMON.    On 

the  Times  pi  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regency.  Translated  and  arranged 
from  the  edition  collated  with  the  original  manuscript  by  M.  Cheruel. 
Four  Volumes.     Price  £4.  4J.  net. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  MADAME,  PRIN- 
CESS PALATINE,  Mother  of  the  Regent;  of  Marie  Adelaide  de 
Savgie,  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  ;  and  of  Madame  De  Maintenon,  in 
relation  to  Saiut-Cyr.  Preceded  by  Introductions  from  C.-A.  Sainte- 
Bbuve.     One  Volume.     21J.  net. 

JOURNAL     AND     MEMOIRS    OF     THE    MARQUIS 

D'ARGENSON.  Published  from  the  Autograph  MSS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  Louvre.  By  E.  J.  B.  Rathery.  With  an  Introduction  by  C.-A. 
Sainte-Beuve.     In  Two  Volumes.    £z  2y.  net. 

MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF  CARDINAL  DE 

BERNIS.  With  an  Introduction  by  C.-A.  Sainte-Beuve.  In  Two 
Volumes.     £a  as.  net. 

LETTERS  OF  MLLE.  DE  LESPINASSE.  With  Notes 
on  her  Life  and  Character,  by  D'Alembert,  Marmontel,  De  Guibert 
&c.,  and  an  Introduction  by  C.-A.  Saintb-Beuvb.  In  One  Volume. 
21s.  net. 

THE  PRINCE  DE  LIGNE.  His  Memoirs,  Letters,  and 
Miscellaneous  Papers.  With  Introduction  and  Preface  by  C.-A.  Sainte- 
Beuve  and  Madame  de  Stael-Holstein.     Two  Volumes.    42^.  net, 

DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  COUNT 
AXEL  FERSEN,  Grand  Marshal  of  Sweden,  relating  to  the  Court  01 
France.     In  One  Volume.     2-is.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  MADAME  ELISA- 
BETH DE  FRANCE,  followed  by  the  Journal  of  the  Temple  by  ClSry, 
and  the  narrative  of  Marie  Thirise  de  France,  Duchesse  D'ANGODLftlilE. 
In  One  Volume,    zis.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LADIES.     By  Pierre 

DE  BouRDBlLLE,  Abb^  DE  Brantome.  With  Elucidations  on  some  of 
those  Ladies  by  C.-A,  Sainte-Beuve,    One  Volume.    21J.  net. 
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THE    CORRESPONDENCE   OF   WILLIAM    L   AND 

BISMARCK.  With  other  Letters  from  and  to  Prince  Bismarck.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  A.  Ford.  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  letters.  2  vols.,  demy 
8vo,  SOS.  net. 

THE    LOVE    LETTERS    OF    PRINCE    BISMARCK. 

Edited  by  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck.  With  Portraits.  In  Two 
Volumes.    Demy  8vo,  20;.  net. 

JEANNE  D'ARCMAIDOF  ORLEANS,  DELIVERER 

OF  FRANCE.  Being  the  Story  of  her  Life,  her  Achievements,  and  her 
Death  as  attested  on  Oath  and  set  forth  in  the  Original  Documents. 
Edited  by  T.  Douglas  Murray.  Demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.     15;.  net. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  MY  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH. 

By  Madame  Edmond  Adam  (Juliette  Lamber).  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  7^.  6d,  net. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  With  a  Preface 
by  Paul  Meurice.  Translated  by  John  W.  Harding.  With  a  Por- 
trait, 8vo,     Price  10s.  net. 

DANTE  AND  HIS  TIME.  By  Karl  Federn.  With  an 
Introduction  by  A.  J.  Butler,  and  Illustrations.     Svo.    6s. 

MY  LIFE  IN  MANY  STATES  AND  IN  FOREIGN 
LANDS.    By  George  Francis  Train.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WILLIAM    COTTON    OSWELL,    Hunter    and  Explorer, 

The  Story  of  his  Life  with  certain  correspondence  and  extracts  from  the 
private  journal  of  David  Livingstone  hitherto  unpublished.  By  his 
eldest  son  W.  Edward  Oswell  of  The  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Francis  Galton,  D.  C.L.,  F.  R.  S. ,  F.  R.  G.  S.  &c. 
In  Two  Volumes,  with  Portraits,  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo, 
£x  5s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  DONNE 
(DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL'S).  Now  for  the  first  time  Revised  and  Col- 
lected by  Edmund  Gosse,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Hon. 
LL.D.  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In  Two  Volumes,  Svo.  Price 
24s.  net. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON.  A  Study  of  His  Life  and 
Work.  By  Arthur  Waugh,  B.A.  Oxon.  With  Twenty  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  specially  taken  for  this  Work.  Five  Portraits,  and 
Facsimile  of  Teimyson's  MS.    Cheap  edition,  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

DE    QUINCEY    MEMORIALS.     Being   Letters  and  other 
Records  here  first  Published,  with  Communications  from  Coleridge,  the 
WORDSWORTHS,  Hannah  More,  Professor  Wilson,  andothers.    Edited 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Narrative, by  Alexander  H.  Japp  LL.D.,  . 
F.R.S.E.     In  Two  Volumes,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  with  Portraits,  30J.  net. 

LETTERS     OF     SAMUEL    TAYLOR     COLERIDGE. 

Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  With  16  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations.    In  Two  Volumes,  demy  Svo,  £z  12s, 

MEMOIR  OF  ROBERT,  EARL  NUGENT.  With  Letters, 
Poems,  and  Appendices.  By  Claud  Nugent.  With  reproductions  from 
Family  Portraits  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  and  others.    In  One  Volume,  Svo.    Price  j6s. 
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FROM    CROMWELL    TO     WELLINGTON.      Twelve 

Soldiers.  Edited  by  Spenser  Wilkinson.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Field-Marshal  I<ord  Roberts  of  Kandahar.  With  Portraits  and  Plans. 
8vo,  lof.  6d. 

FROM  HOWARD  TO  NELSON.  Twelve  Sailors.  Edited 
by  John  Knox  Lauguton,  M.A.  With  Portraits  andiMaps.  8vOfios.6d. 

NEW  LETTERS  OF  NAPOLEON  I.  Omitted  from  the 
Edition  published  under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  III.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Lovb.  In  One  Volumei  demy  Bvo,  with 
Frontispiece.    Price  15J.  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SERGEANT  BOURGOGNE  (1812-1813). 
Authorised  Translation,  from  the  French  Original  edited  by  Paul  Cottin 
and  Maurice  H^nault,    With  a  Frontispiece.    8vo,  cloth.    Price  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JUDGE  JEFFREYS.  By  H.  B.  Irving, 
M.A.  OxoD.  Demy  8vo,  with  Three  Portraits  and  a  Facsimile,  12s.  6(/.net. 

STUDIES    OF    FRENCH     CRIMINALS      OF     THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    By  H.  B.  Irving.    Demy  Svo,  10s.  net. 

MARYSIENKA:  Marie  de  la  Grange  d'Arquien,  Queea  of 
Poland,  and  Wife  of  Sobieski  (1641-1716).  By  K.  Waliszewski.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  In  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait.    Svo,  cloth.    Price  izs.  net. 

PETER    THE    GREAT.    By  K.  Waliszewski,  Author  of 

*'The  Romance  of  an  Empress,"  "The'  Story  of  a  Throne."  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  a  Portrait.  Bvo,  cloth,  6s. ; 
or  Library  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes,  Svo,  28*. 

CARDINAL  MANNING.    From  the  French  of  Francis  de 

Pressens^  by  E.  Ingall.    Crown  Svo,  5;. 

THE  PALMY  DAYS  OF  NANCE  OLDFIELD.  By 

Edward  Robins.    With  Portraits.    Svo,  izs.  6d, 

AS  OTHERS  SAW   HIM.    A  Retrospect,  A.D.  54,     Crown 

Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 
BROTHER  AND   SISTER.     A  Memoir  and  the  Letters  of 
ERNEST  and  HENRIETTE  RENAN.    Translated  by  Lady  Mary 
Loyd.      Demy    Svo,  with  Two  Portraits  in  Photogravure,  and  Four 
Illustrations.  14;. 

CHARLES  GOUNOD.  Autobiographical  Reminiscences  with 
Family  Letters  and  Notes  on  Music.  Translated  by  the  Hon.  W.  Helt 
Hutchinson.    Demy  Svo,  with  Portrait,  los.  6d. 

MEMOIRS.     By  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  (Hans  Breit- 

mann).    Second  Edition.    Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  7s.  6*^, 
EDMOND   AND  JULES  DE  GONCOURT.    Letters  and 
Leaves  irom  their  Journals.      Selected.      In  Two  Volumes,  Bvo,  with 
Eight  Portraits,  32;. 

ALEXANDRA    III.    OF    RUSSIA.    By  Charles  Lowe, 

M.A.,  Author  of  "Prince  Bismarck:  an  Historic^  Biography."  Crown 
Svo,  with  Portrait  in  Photogravure,  is. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.  An  Historical  Biography.  By 
Charuss  Lowe,  M.A.  With  Two  Portraits.  Cheap  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
2f.  6d. 

MY  FATHER  AND  I.  A  Book  for  Daughters.  By  the 
Countess  Puliga.    Crown  Svo,  with  Four  Portraits,  6s, 
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STORY  OF  THE  PRINCESS  DES  URSINSIN  SPAIN 

(Camarera-Mayor).     By  Constahcb  Hill.    With   12  Portraits  and  a 
Frontispiece.    In  One  Volume,  8vo.    Price  7;.  6d.  net. 

CATHERINE  SFORZA.  By  Count  Pasolini.  Abridged 
and  Translated  b_y  Paul  Sylvester.  Illustrated  with  numerous  repro- 
ductions from  Original  Pictures  and  documents.    Demy  8v6,  i6f  ■ 

VILLIERS  DE  L'ISLE  ADAM:  His  Life  and  Works. 
From  the  French  of  Vicomte  Robert  du  Pontavicb  de  Heusskv. 
By  Lady  Mary  Lovd.  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
xos.  6ti. 

THE   LIFE   OF  HENRIK  IBSEN.     By  Henrik  J^ger. 

Translated  by  Clara  Bell.    With  the  Verse  done  into  English  from  ths 

Norwegian  Original  by  Edmund  Gosse.     Crown  8vo,  cIoth>  6s, 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MIDDLE  LIFE.    By  Francisque 

Sarcey.    Translated  by  E.  L,  Carey.    Svo,  with  Portrait,  los.  6d. 
TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  SECRET  SERVICE. 

The  Recollections  of  a  Spy.    By  Major  Henri  le  Caron.    With  New 

Preface.    Svo,  boards^  price  2f.  td.^  or  cloth,  3;.  6d. 
*«*  Tht  Library  EditioHt  vdtk  Portraits  and  IfacsimileSf  %vo,  14^.,  is  still 
en  sale, 

STUDIES    In    frankness.     By  Charles    Whibley. 

Crown  Svo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  -js.  6d. 
A    BOOK    OF    SCOUNDRELS.     By  Charlbs  Whibley. 
Crown  Svo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  PAGEANTRY   OF  LIFE.     By  Charles  Whibley. 

Crown  Svo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  7s.  6d. 
THE  DIARY  OF  A  CONDEMNED  MAN.     By  Alfred 
Hermann  Fried.     Translated  from  the  German  by  S.  Van  Straalbn. 
O:own  Svo,  2S.  6d* 

THE    WOMEN    OF    HOMER.      By    Walter    Copland 

Ferry.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  large  crown  Svo,  6; , 
THE    LOVE    LETTERS    OF   MR.  H.  AND    MISS   R. 

1775-1779.     Edited  by  Gilbert  Burgess.    Square  crown  Svo,  5.*. 

JLETTERS    OF    A    BARITONE.     By  Francis  Walker. 

Square  crown  8vo,  SJ. 
LETTERS    OF    A    COUNTRY    VICAR.     Translated  from 
the  French  of  Yves  le  Querdec.    By  M.  Gordon  Holmes.    Crown 
8vo,  ss, 

GREAT  LIVES  AND  EVENTS. 

Uniformly  bound  in  cloth,   6s,  each  volume. 
RECOLLECTIONS    OF    COUNT     LEO    TOLSTOY. 

Together  with  a  Letter  to  the  Women  of  France  on  the  "  Kreutzer 
Sonata."  By  C.  A.  Bbhrs.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  C.  E. 
Tu  RNBR,  English  lecturer  in  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg.  With 
Portrait. 
THE  FAMILY  LIFE  OF  HEINRICH  HEINE.  Illus- 
trated  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  hitherto  unpublished  letters  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  different  members  of  his  family.  Edited  by  his  nephew, 
Baron  Ludwig  von  Embdbn,  and  translated  by  Charles  Godfbbv 
Leland.    With  4  Portraits. 
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THE  NATURALIST  OF  THE  SEA-SHORE.    The  Life 

of  Philip  Henry  Gosse.      By   his    son,    Edmund   Gossb,  Hon.  M.A. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     With  a  Portrait. 
MEMOIRS     OF    THE     PRINCE     DE    JOINVILLE. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  Maky  Loyd.    With  78  Illustrations 

from  drawings  by  the  Author. 
NAPOLEON    AND   THE   FAIR   SEX.    From  the  French 

of  Fr6d^ric  Masson.    With  a  Portrait. 
PETER  THE  GREAT.    By  K.  Waliszkwski.     Translated 

from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.    With  a  Portrait. 
THE   STORY   OF  A    THRONE.    Catherine  II.  of  Russia. 

From  the  French  of  K.  Wauszewski.     With  a  Portrait. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  EMPRESS.  Catherine  IL  of 
Russia.    From  the  French  of  K.  Waliszewski.    With  a  Portrait. 

A  FRIEND  OF  THE  QUEEN.  Marie  Antoinette  and 
Count  Fersen.    From  the  French  of  Paul  Gadlot.    Two  Portraits, 

•ffijistors  an&  (Beograpb?. 
THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 

A  New  Geographical  Series.    Edited  by  H.J.  MA  CKINDER, 

M.A .,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Reader  in  Geography  in 

the  University  of  Oxford,  Principal  of  Reading  College. 

The  Series  will  consist  of  Twelve  Volumes,  each  being  an  essay 
descriptive  of  a  great  natural  region,  its  marked  physical  features, 
and  the  life  of  its  peoples.  Demy  8vo.'  Fully  Illustrated  in  the 
Text  and  with  many  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Price  js..  6d.  each. 
Or  by  subscription  for  the  set,  £i  45. 

LIST  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  AND  AUTHORS: 

1.  BRITAIN    AND    THE    BRITISH    SEAS.      By   the 

Editor.  IReaify. 

2.  SCANDINAVIA  AND  THE  ARCTIC  OCEAN.    By 

Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

3.  THE     MEDITERRANEAN    AND    FRANCE.      By 

Elis^b   Reclus,  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  New  University  of 
Brussels,  Author  of  the  '*  Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle." 

4.  CENTRAL  EUROPE.    By  Dr.  Joseph  Partsch,  Pro- 

fessor of  Geo  graphy  in  the  University  of  Breslau. 

5.  AFRICA.     By  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society,  Editor  of  "The  Statesman's  Year  Book,"  Author 
of  "The  Partition  of  Africa." 

6.  THE  NEARER  EAST,  By  D.G.Hogarth,  M.A..  Fellow 

of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens, 
Author  of  "  A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant."  [Ready 

7.  THE   RUSSIAN   EMPIRE.     By  Prince  Kropotkin. 

Author  of  the_ Articles  "Russia,"   "Siberia"  and  "Turkestan"  in  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 

8.  THE     FARTHER    EAST.    By    Archibald    Little, 

Author  of  "  Through  the  Yang-tse  Gorges." 
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9.  INDIA.    By  Col.  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B., 

R.E.,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Frontier  Surveys. 

10.  AUSTRALASIA    AND    ANTARCTICA.    By   H.   O. 

FosBES,  LL.B.  Director  of  Museums  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
formerly  Director  of  the  Christchurch  Museum,  N.Z.,  Author  of  "A 
Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,"  "  A  Handbook  to 
the  Primates.' 

11.  NORTH  AMERICA.    By  Israel  C.  Rdssell,  Professor 

of  Geography  in  the  University  ol  Michigan, 

12.  SOUTH   AMERICA.     By   J.  C.   Branner,  Professor  of 

Geology  in  the  Stanford  University,  California. 

THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY. 

A  Survey  of  Maris  Record. 
Edited  by  Dr.  H.  F.  HELMOLT. 

To  be  completed  in  Eight  Volumes.  Royal  8vo.  With  many  Maps, 
Coloured  Plates,  and  Black-and-white  Illustrations.  Price  in  cloth  15J. 
l^et  per  volume,  or  in  half  morocco,  21;.  net. 

1.  PRE-HISTORY:    AMERICA   AND    THE    PACIFIC 

OCEAN.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Right  Hon.  James  Beyce, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  \.Ready. 

2.  OCEANIA,  EASTERN   ASIA   AND  THE    INDIAN 

OCEAN. 

3.  WESTERN  ASIA— AFRICA. 

4.  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  NATIONS.  [Ready. 

5.  EASTERN  EUROPE— THE  SLAVS. 

6.  THE  TEUTON  AND  LATIN  RACES. 

7.  WESTERN  EUROPE  TO  1800.  [Ready. 

8.  WESTERN  EUROPE  SINCE  1800— THE  ATLAN- 

TIC OCEAN. 

THE  GREAT  PEOPLE'S  SERIES. 

Edited  by  F.  YORK  POWELL,  M.A. 

1.  THE    SPANISH    PEOPLE.     Their  Origin,  Growth,  and 

Influence.     By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.     Crown  8vo.  ts. 

2.  THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE.     By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  6r. 

3.  THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE.    By  J.  FiTZMAURicE-KELLy. 

[In  preparation. 

A     POLITICAL     HISTORY      OF    CONTEMPORARY 

EUROPE,  SINCE  1814.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Charles. 
Seignobos.     In  Two  Volumes,  Demy  8vo,  20J.  net. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  NATIONS.  A  Study  of 
Colonisation  and  Its  Problems.  By  Poultney  Bigelow,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
8vo,  loj.  net. 

POLAND.  A  Study  of  the  Land,  People,  and  Literature.  By 
George  Brandbs.    Demy  8vo,  Z2f.  net. 
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THE    GENESIS    OF     THE     UNITED     STATES.    A 

Narrative  of  the  Movement  in  England,  1605-1616,  which  resulted  in  the 
Plantation  of  North  America  by  Englishmen,  disclosing  the  Contest 
between  England  and  Spain  for  the  Possession  of  the  Soil  now  occupied 
by  the  United  States  of  America ;  set  forth  through  a  series  of  Historical 
Manuscripts  now  first  printed,  together  with  a  Re-issue  of  Rare  Contem- 
poraneous Tracts,  accompanied  by  Bibliographical  Memoranda,  Notes, 
and  Brief  Biographies.  Collected,  Arranged,  and  Edited  by  Alexander 
Brown,  F.R.H.S.  With  100  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  In  Two  Volumes, 
roval  8vo,  buckram,  £3  13s.  6d.  net. 
DENMARK:  its  History,  Topography,  Language,  Literature. 
Fine  Arts,  Social  Life,  and  Finance.  Edited  by  H.  Weitbmeyer.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  with  Map,  12^.  6d. 

*»*  Dedtcated,  by  permission,  to  H.M.  tke  Queen. 

THE  LITTLE  MANX  NATION.  (Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  1891.)  By  Hall  Catne,  Author  of  "The  Bond- 
man," "The  Scapegoat,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.',  paper,  m.  6d. 

ANNALS  OF  SANDHURST.  A  Chronicle  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Present  Day,  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Staff  College.  By  Major  A.  F.  Mock ler- Ferryman, 
With  12  full-page  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  sj. 

THE  MODERN  JEW.     By  Arnold  White.     Crown  8vo, 

half-leather,  gilt  top,  js.  6d, 

ISRAEL  AMONG  THE  NATIONS.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Anatolb  Lerov-Beaulibu,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Crown  8vo,  7; .  6d. 

THE  JEW  AT  HOME.  Impressions  of  a  Summer  and 
Autumn  Spent  with  Him  in  Austria  and  Russia.  By  Joseph  Pbnnell. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    4to,  oloth^  ss. 

SPANISH  PROTESTANTS  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.  Compiled  from  Dr.  Wilken's  German  Work.  By  Rachel 
Challice.  With  an  Introduction'  by  the  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket, 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Fleming. 
Crown  8vo,  4^.  6d.  net. 

QUEEN    JOANNA    L    OF    NAPLES,    SICILY,    AND 

JERUSALEM  ;  Countess  of  Provence,  Forcalquier,  and  Piedmont.  An 
Essay  on  her  Times.  By  St.  Clair  Baddelev.  Imperial  8vo,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  i6s. 

CHARLES  III..  OF  NAPLES  AND  URBAN  VL;  also 
CECCO  D'ASCOLI,  Poet,  Astrologer,  Physician.  Two  Historical  Essays. 
By  St.  Clair  Baddelev.    With  Illustrations,  8vo,  cloth,  lat.  6A 

ROBERT  THE  WISE  AND  HIS  HEIRS,  1278-1352. 
By  St.  Clair  Baddeley.    8vo,  2w. 

MY  PARIS  NOTE-BOOK.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam,  Author 
of  "  An  Knglishman  in  Paris."    Bemy  8vo,  price  ss.  6d.  net. 

UNDERCURRENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 
By  Albert  D.  Vandam.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  js.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  DIPLOMACY.  By  Count  Benedetti,  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.     Demy  8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  loj .  6rf. 

AN     AMBASSADOR    OF    THE    VANQUISHED. 

Viscount  Elie  De  Gontaut-Biron  s  Mission  to  Berlin,  1871-1877.  From 
his  Diaries  and  Memoranda.  .  By  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  Translated 
with  Notes  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  loi  6d. 
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x8i2.  NAPOLEON  I.  IN  RUSSIA.  By  Vassili  Verest- 
CKAGiN.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  Whiteing.  Illustrated  from 
Sketches  and  Paintings  by  the  Author.    Crown  8vo,  6s* 

KRUPP'S  STEEL  WORKS.   By  Friedrich  C.  G.Muller. 

With    88    Illustrations    by    Fblix    Schmidt    and    Anders    Montan. 
Authorised  Translation  from  the  German.    4to.     Price  25^.  net. 

THE    REALM    OF    THE    HABSBURGS.      By  Sidney 

Whitman,  Author  of  "  Imperial  Germany."    Crown  8vo,  yf.  €</. 
IMPERIAL    GERMANY.      A   Critical   Study   of    Fact    and 
Character.    By  Sidney  Whitman.    New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as,  6d»i  paper,  25. 

politics  an&  (Questions  of  tbe  Dai?* 

THE    DECAY  OF    LONDON'S    FIRE    BRIGADE.     A 

Plea  for  Public  Safety.     By  Phcenix.     Crown  8vo,  illustrated,  is.  net- 
THE  CORONATION  NONSENSE-BOOK.     In  the  style 
of  the  old  "  Book  of  Nonsense,"  by  the  late  Edward  Lear.     By  the  Poet 
and  Painter  of  '*  Clara  in  Blunderland."    Paper,  z^. ;  cloth,  2f. 

CLARA    IN     BLUNDERLAND.      By  Caroline  Lewis. 

With  40  Illustrations  by  S.  R.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE    MASTERY   OF   THE    PACIFIC.    By  Archibald 

COLQUHOUN.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  zSf.  net. 
ALL  THE  RUSSIAS.  Travels  and  Studies  of  Contemporary 
Conditions  and  Problems  in  European  Russia,  Finland,  Siberia^  the 
Caucasus,  and  Central  Asia.  By  Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  Author  of 
"  Peoples  and  Problems  of  the  Far  East,"  "  The  Real  Japan,"  &c  With 
many  Illustrations  and  Maps.    Demy  8vo   jZs,  net. 

AFFAIRS  OF  WEST  AFRICA.     By  Edmund  D.  Morel 

(E.  D.  M.).    Demy  8vo,  wifh  Maps  and  Illustrations,  12;.  xet. 

LORD  MILNER  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  E.  B.  Iwan 
MOller.     With  Two  Portraits.     Demy  8vo,  155.  net. 

THE  NEW  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Its  Value  and  Development. 
By  W,  Bleloch.  Second  impression,  demy  Svo,  with  Illustrations, 
Maps  and  Diagrams.     5^'.  net. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  FROM  WITHIN.  A  Private  Record 
of  Public  Affairs.  By  J.  P.  FitzPatrick.  With  a  Map  and  New  Intro- 
duction. Library  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  \os.  net. ;  Popular  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  as.  6ti.  net ;  Paper  Edition,  6d,  net.  Also  an  edition  in  Dutch.  Paper, 
IS. ;  cloth,  ss,  6d. 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  KRUGERISM,  A  Personal 
Record  of  Forty  Years  in  South  Africa.  By  John  Scoble,  Times 
Correspondent  in  Pretoria  prior  to  the  present  war,  and  H.  R.  Abbr- 
CROMBiE,  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  Cape  Colony.  Library  Edition, 
8vo,  cloth,  Tos.  net ;  Popular  Edition,  2^.  td.  net. 

THE     SOUTH   AFRICAN    CONSPIRACY,   OR    THE 

AIMS  OF  AFRIKANDERDOM.  By  Fred.  W.  Bell,  F.S.S.  Demy 
8vo,  sr.  net. 
WHY  KRUGER  MADE  WAR,  OR  BEHIND  THE 
BOER  SCENES.  By  John  A.  Buttkhy.  With  Two  Chapters  on  the 
Pa&t  and  Future  of  the  Rand,  and  the  Mining  Industry,  By  A.  Coofer 
Key.     Crown  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 

CHINA  AND  THE  ALLIES.  By  A.  Henry  Savage 
Landor,  Author  of  "  In  the  Forbidden  Land,"  &c.  ^  In  Two  Volumes, 
demy  8vo,  with  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Price  3of.  net. 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST.  Siberia— Japan 
— CHIAN.  By  Pierre  Lerov-Beaulied.  Translated  by  Richasd 
Davky.    With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Norman.   Crown  8vo,  61. 

THE  QUEEN'S"  SERVICE.  Being  the  Experiences  of  a 
Private  Soldier  in  the  British  Infantry  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Horace 
Wyndham,  lateof  the — th  Regt.    jt.  6ei. 

CAN  WE  DISARM?  By  Joseph  McCabb.  Written  in  Col- 
laboration with  Georges  Dariek     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  td. 

TROOPER  3809.  A  Private  Soldier  of  the  Third  Republic. 
By  Lionel  Decle,  Autiiorof  "Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa.  With 
Eight  Illustrations  by  H.  Chartibr.     Crown  8vo,  6r. 

PENAL  SERVITUDE.     By  W.  B.  N.     Crown  8vo,6j. 
MADE    IN    GERMANY.      Reprinted  with    Additions    from 

The  f^ew  Review.    By  Ernest  E.  Williams.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  u,£<;. 

Also  Popular  Edition,  paper  covers,  zs. 

THE  FOREIGNER  IN  THE  FARMYARD.    By  Ernest 

E.  Williams,  Author  of  "  Made  in  Germany."    Crown  8vo,  zs.  6d. 
THE    WORKERS.    An  Experiment  in  Reality.     By  Walter 

A.  WvcKOFF.    The  East.    With  Five  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.    Price 

3J.  net. 
THE  WORKERS.    An  Experiment  in  Reality.     By  Walter 

a  Wyckoff.    The  West.    With  Twelve  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.    Price 

3*.  net.      *»*  The  Two  Volunus  in  Card  Box^  6s.  net. 

MUTUAL  AID:  A  Factor  of  Evolution.  By  P.  Krofotkin. 
Demy  8vo,  7^ .  6d. 

Sport,  H&ventuce,  an^  TTravel. 

NICHOLSON'S  ALMANAC  OF  TWELVE  SPORTS. 
Seepage  2. 

SPORT  IN  WAR.  By  Lieut.-General  R.  S.  S.  Baden- 
Powell,  F.R.G.S.  With  ig  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo, 
3*.  6d. 

CRICKET  IN  MANY  CLIMES.  By  P.  F.  Warner.  With 
72  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3;.  6d. ;  paper 
cover,  2s.  6d. 

THROUGH  THE  FIRST  ANTARCTIC  NIGHT,  1898- 
1899.  A  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Belgica,  among  newly  discovered 
lands  and  over  an  unknown  sea  about  the  South  Pole.  By  Frrderick 
A.  Cook,  M.D.^  Surgeon  and  Anthropologist  of  the  Belgian  Antarctic 
Expedition.  With  an  appendix,  containing  a  summary  of  the  Scientific 
Results.  Demy  8vo,  Cloth,  with  4  Coloured  plates,  and  over  100 
Illustrations  from  photographs  and  drawings,    zos.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  TQUR  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 
IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF  1815.  By  Robert  Southey.  With  an 
Introduction  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll.    Crown  8vo.  6j^. 

ITALIAN  JOURNEYS.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  With  103 
Illustrations  by  Joseph  Fenhell.    Pott  4to,  tos.  net 

A    LITTLE    TOUR    IN    FRANCE.    By  Henry  James. 

With  94  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell.    Pott  4to,  lo*.  net. 

TWO  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS.     By  Ethel  Colquhoun. 

With  8  Coloured  Plates,  16  full-page  and  numerous  Text  lUustratiotts  by 
the  Authoress.    Pott  410,  lof.  net. 
GREATER  RUSSIA.     Bv  Wirt  Gerrare.     With  Map  and 

numerous  Illustrations  frcm  Orieinal  Photographs.     Bvo,  xSf.  net. 

MOUNT  OMI  AND  BEYOND:  A  Record  of  Travel  on  the 
Thibetan  Border  By  Archibald  John  Little,  F.R.G.S.  Author  of 
"  Through  the  Yangtsi  Gorges,"  &c.  With  a  Map,  Portrait,  and  15 
Illustrations,  from  Photographs  by  Mrs.  Little.    lor.  net. 
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IN  THE  FORBIDDEN  LAND.  An  Account  of  a  Journey 
in  Tibet;  Cupture  by  the  Tibetan  Authorities;  Imprisonment,  Torture, 
and  Ultimate  Release.  By  A,  Henry  Savagb  Landor,  Author  of 
"Corea  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm,"  &c.  Also  various  Official  Docu- 
ments including  the  Enquiry  and  Report  by  J.  Larkin,  Esq.,  Appointed 
by  the  Government  of  India.  With  a  Map  and  250  Illustrations.  Popular 
Edition  in  one  volume.     Large  8vo.     Price  ys.  6d.  net,         ' 

COREA,  OR  CHO-SEN,  THE  LAND  OF  THE  MORN- 
ING CALM.  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor.  With  38  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  a  Portrait,  demy  8vo,  i8f. 

THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER  WAR.  Being  an  Account  of 
the  Mohmund  and  Tirah  Expeditions,  1897.  By  Lionel  James,  Special 
Correspondent  for  Renter's  Agency  and  Artist  for  the  Graphic.  With  32 
full-page  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  Photograpl^, 
and  xo  Plans  and  Maps.    8vo,  price  7^ .  f)d. 

WITH  THE  ZHOB  FIELD  FORCE,  1890.  By  Captain 
Crawford  McFall,  K.O. Y.L.I.    Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  i8j. 

ROMANTIC  INDIA.  By  Andr^  Chevrillon.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  William  Marchant.    8vo,  yj.  6d.  net. 

UNDER  THE  DRAGON  FLAG.  My  Experiences  in 
the  Chino- Japanese  War.    By  James  Allan.    Crown  8vo,  a*. 

THE   LAST   OF  THE    MASAI.     By   Sidney  Langford 

HiNDB  and  Hildegard  Hindb.  With  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
and  Drawings.    4to.    t$s.  net. 

UNDER  THE  AFRICAN  SUN.  A  Description  of  Native 
Races  in  Uganda.  Sporting  Adventures  and  other  Experiences.  By  W. 
J.  Ansorge,  M.A.,  LL.D.J  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  late  Senior  Professor  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Mauritius,  Medical  Officer  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  in  Uganda.  With  134  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author 
and  Two  Coloured  Plates.     Royal  8vo.     Price  21s.  net. 

TIMBUCTOO  THE  MYSTERIOUS.     By  Felix  Dubois. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Diana  White.  With  153  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  and  Drawings  made  on  the  spot,  and  Eleven  Maps  and 
Plans.     Demv  8vo,  I2j.  6d. 

TRAVELS  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  Being  a 
Description  of  the  various  Cities  and  Towns,  Goldfields,  and  A^icultural 
Districts  of  that  State.  By  May  Viviennk.  Second  Impression,  demy 
Svo,  with  numerous  Illustrations.    Price  6s. 

RHODESIA  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  By  S.  J.  Du  ToiT. 
In  One  Volume,  8vo,  with  Sixteen  full-page  Illustrations,  7;.  6d, 

THE  NEW  AFRICA.  A  Journey  up  the  Chob^  and  down  the 
Okovanga  Rivers.  By  Aurel  Schulz,  M.D.,  and  August  Hammar, 
C.E.     In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo>  with  Illustrations,  t&s. 

ACTUAL  AFRICA;  or,  The  Coming  Continent.  A  Tour  of 
Exploration.  By  Frank  Vincent,  Author  of  "  The  Land  of  the  White 
Elephant"     With  Map  and  over  100  Illustrations,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  price 

DOWN    THE   ORINOCO  IN  A  CANOE.      By  S.  Perez 

Triano.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  B.  Cunhinghame  Gkaham. 
Crown  Svo,  with  Map,  6s. 

A    VANISHED    ARCADIA.     By    R.    B.    Cunninghamb 

Graham.    Demy  Svo,  9J. 
THROUGH  THE   HEART    OF   PATAGONIA.     By  H. 

Hesketh  Prichard,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  With  Illustrations  from  drawings 
in  Colour  and  Black  and  White  by  John  Quille  Millais,  F.Z.S.  and 
from  Photographs.    Royal  Svo.  cloth,  21J.  neL 
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AMERICA    TO-DAY.      Observations    and    Reflections.      By 

William  Archer.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
AMERICA   AND    THE    AMERICANS.     From  a  French 

Point  of  View.     In  one  volume.    Crown  8vo,  3^.  &^ 
TWELVE  MONTHS  IN  KLONDIKE.      By   Robert   C. 

Kirk.    With  loo  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    6s.  net. 
THE  CUBAN  AND  PORTO-RICAN  CAMPAIGNS.     By 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  F.R.G  S.    With  iiq  Illustrations  from  Photo. 

graphs  and  Drawings  on  the  Spot,  and  Maps.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  js.iii  net. 

CUBA  IN  WARTIME.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Author 

of  "  Soldiers  of  Fortune."  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Frederic 
Rbmington.    Crown  8vo,  price  3;.  6d. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  MUSKEG.  By  H.  Somers  Sombrset. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  Svowith  Mapsand  over  zoo  Illustrations,  380  pp., 
Z4f.  net, 

THE  OUTGOING  TURK.  Impressions  of  a  Journey  through 
the  Western  Balkans.  By  H  C.  Thomson,  Author  of  '  The  Chitral 
Campaign."  Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations  from  Original  Photographs. 
Price  14s.  net. 

NOTES  FOR  THE  NILE.  Together  with  a  Metrical 
Rendering  of  the  Hymns  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  of  the  Precepts  of  Ptah- 
hotep(thealdestbookintheworld).  By  Harowickb D.  Rawhslbv,  M.A. 
Imperial  i6mo,  cloth,  5s. 

UNDER  QUEEN  AND  KHEDIVE.  The  Autobiography 
of  an  Anglo-Egyptian  Of^cial.  By  Sir  W.  F.  Mi^ville,  K.C.M.G. 
Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  price  6s, 

MONTE  CARLO  ANECDOTES  AND  SYSTEMS  OF 
PLAY.    ByV.B.,  Author  of  "Ten  Days  at  Moute  Carlo."    Fcap.8vo,  2t. 

THE  CANADIAN  GUIDE-BOOK.  Part  L  The  Tourist's 
and  Sportsman's  Guide  to  Eastern  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  including  full 
descriptions  of  Routes,  Cities,  Points  of  Interest,  Summer  Resorts,  Fishing 
Places,  &c  ,  in  Eastern  Ontario,  The  Muskoka  District,  The  St.  Lawrence 
Region,  The  Lake  St.  John  Country,  The  Maritime  Provinces,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Newioundland.  With  an  Appendix  giving  Fish  and 
Game  Laws,  and  Ofhcial  Lists  of  Trout  and  Salmon  Rivers  and  their 
Lessees.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S.  With  Maps  and  many  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  6s. 

THE  CANADIAN  GUIDE-BOOK.  Part  II.  Western 
Canada.  Including  the  Peninsula  and  Northern  Regions  of  Ontario, 
the  Canadian  Shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Region, 
Manitoba  and  "The  Great  North- West,"  The  Omadian  Rocky  Mountains 
and  National  Park,  British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver  Ishuid.  By  Ernest 
Ingersoll.  With-Maps  and  many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  6f. 

THE  GUIDE-BOOK  TO  ALASKA  AND  THE  NORTH- 
WEST COAST,  including  the  Shores  of  Washington,  British  Columbia, 
South-Eastern  Alaska,  the  Aleutian  and  the  Sea  Islands,  the  Behring 
and  the  Arctic  Coa!>ts,  By  E.  R.  Scidmore.  With  Maps  and  many 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  6s, 

EVERYBODY'S  PARIS.  A  Practical  Guide  containing 
Information  as  to  Means  of  Locomotion,  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Cafes, 
Theatres,  Shops,  Museums,  Buildings,  and  Monuments,  Daily  Life  and 
Habits,  the  Curiosities  of  Paris,  &c.  A  rapid  and  easy  method  of  seeing 
everything  in  a  limited  time  and  at  a  moderate  cost.  With  many  Illus- 
trations, Maps,  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo,  paper,  i*.  6ci.  net,  or  in  cloth, 
as,  6d.  net. 
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TE83W8S  an5  JSelles  Xettres,  &c, 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CAT  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    By 

Margaret  Benson.  With  Illustrations  by  Henrietta  Ronner  and 
from  Photographs.    Crown  8vo,  3;.  6d. 

ESSAYS  OF  AN  EX-LIBRARIAN.   By  Richard  Garnett, 

C.B.    Crown  Svoj  7^.  6d. 

THE   ETERNAL  CONFLICT.    An  Essay.    By  William 

RoMAlNE  Paterson  (Benjamin  Swift).    Crown  8vo,  61. 
VILLAGE   NOTES,   and  some  other   Papers.      By  Pamela 

Tennant.    With  Illustrations  from  Photographs.    Crown  8vo,  6*. 
STUDIES    IN    STYLE.     By  W.  H.  Helm.      Fcap.  8vo,  gUt 

top,  3f.  net. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  HIS  FORERUNNERS.    Studies 

in  Elizabethan  Poetry  and  Its  Development  from   Early  English.  _  By 

Sidney  Lanier.     In  two  volumes,  Royal  8vo,  with  many  Illustrations, 

30J.  net. 
WILLIAM     SHAKESPEARE.      A     Critical     Study.     By 

George  Brandbs,  Ph.D.    Translated  from  the  Danish  by   William 

Archer,  Diana  White,  and  Mary  Morison.     Students*  Edition.     In 

One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  buckram  uncut,  los.  net 

HENRIK     IBSEN,       BJORNSTJERNE     BJORNSON. 

Critical  Studies.  By  Georgb  Brakdes.  Authorised  Translation  from 
the  Danish.  With  Introductions  by  William  Archer.  In  One  Volume, 
demy  8vo.     Roxburgh,  gilt  top,  or  buckram,  uncut,     los.  net. 

MAIN    CURRENTS    IN    NINETEENTH-CENTURY 

LITERATURE.       By    Geokge     Beandes.     Vol.  I.— The    Emigrant 

Literature.    Demy  8vo.    Price  6s.  net.    Vol.  II. — The  Romantic  School 

in  Germany.     Demy  8vo,  9*.  net.    Vol.  III. — The  Reaction  in  France. 

Demy  8vo,  gs.  net. 
THE  SYMBOLIST  MOVEMENT  IN  LITERATURE. 

By  Arthur  Symons.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. 
CORRECTED  IMPRESSIONS.  Essays  on  Victorian  Writers. 

By  George  Saintsbury     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  ^s.  6d. 
ANIMA  POET^.    From  the  unpublished  note-books  of  Samuel 

Taylor  Coleridge.    Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.    Crown 

8vo,  7f.  6d. 
HYPOLYMPIA,  OR   THE   GODS   IN   THE   ISLAND. 

An  Ironic  Fantasy.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  Fcap.  8vo,  51. 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  STUDIES.  A  Contribu- 
tion to  the  History  of  English  Poetiy.  By  Edmund  Gosse,  Clark 
Lecturer  on  English  Literature  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  Hon. 
M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
buckram,  gilt  top,  -js.  63. 

CRITICAL  KIT-KATS     By  Edmdnd  Gosse.    Crown  8vo, 

buckram,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

QUESTIONS   AT   ISSUE.     Essays.    By  Edmund  Gosse. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  71.  6rf. 

•»•  A  Limited  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  25^.  ntt. 

GOSSIP  IN  A    LIBRARY.     By    Edmund    Gosse.     Third 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  71.  6d. 

*»•  A  Limited  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  25*.  net. 

ESSAYS.    By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  of  Eton  College. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  is.  6d, 
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A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  HENRIK 

IBSEN.    By  Hjalmae  Hjorth  Boyeskn.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jt.  6d.  net. 

THE     POSTHUMOUS    WORKS    OF    THOMAS    DE 

8UINCEY.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  from  the  Author's 
riginal  MSS.,  by  Alexander  H.  Japp,  LL.D..  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  ts.  ea<^ 

I.  SUSPIRIA  DE  PROFUNDIS.    With  other  Essays. 

II.  CONVERSATION  AND  COLERIDGE.    With  other 


THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON.     Edited  by  William 

Ernest  Henley.  To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Volumes.  (The  Letters, 
Diaries,  Controversies,  Speeches,  &c.,  in  Four,  and  the  Verse  in  Eight.) 
Small  crown  8vo,  price  5f.  net  each. 

Vol.  I.— LETTERS,i8o4-i8i3.  With  Portrait  after  Phillips. 
THE     PROSE     WORKS     OF     HEINRICH     HEINE. 

Translated  by  Charles  Godfrey  Lbland,  M.A.,  F.R  L.S.  (Hans 
Breitmann).  In  Eight  Volumes. 
The  Library  Edition,  in  crown  Svo,  cloth,  at  5;.  per  Volume.  Each  Volume  of 
this  edition  is  sold  separately.  The  Cabinet  Edition,  in  special  binding, 
boxed,  price  £i  los.  the  set  The  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  50 
Numbered  Copies,  price  15;.  per  Volume  net,  will  only  be  supplied  to 
subscribers  for  the  Complete  Work. 

I.  FLORENTINE  NIGHTS,  SCHNABELEWOPSKI, 
THE  RABBI  OF  BACHARACH,  and  SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S  MAIDENS  AND    WOMEN. 

II.,  III.  PICTURES  OF  TRAVEL.    1823-1828. 

IV.  THE  SALON.      Letters  on  Art,   Music,   Popular  Life, 

and  Politics. 

v.,  VI.  GERMANY. 

VIL,    VIIL     FRENCH     AFFAIRS.      Letters  from  Paris 

1832,  and  Lutetia. 
PARADOXES.     By  Max  NordaU,  Author  of  "  Degeneration," 
"Conventional  Lies   of  our   Civilisation,"    &c.     Translated  by  J.  R. 
McIlraith.     With    an    Introduction  by   the  Author  written  for  this 
Edition.     Demy  8vo,  17J.  net, 

CONVENTIONAL    LIES    OF   OUR    CIVILIZATION. 

By  Max  Nordau,  Author  of  "  Degeneration."  Second  English  Edition. 
Demy  Svo,  17s.  net. 

DEGENERATION.  By  Max  Nordau.  Ninth  English 
Edition,    Demy  Svo,  lys.  net.    Also,  a  Popular  Edition.    Svo,  6s. 

GENIUS  AND  DEGENERATION  :  A  Psychological  Study. 
By  Dr.  William  Hirsch.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition. 
Demy  Svo,  17^.  net. 

THE  NON-RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE.  From  the 
French  of  Makib  Jean  Guvau.    In  One  Volume,  demy  Svo,  ijs.  net. 

STUDIES    OF    RELIGIOUS    HISTORY.      By  Ernest 

Rehan,  late  of  the  French  Academy.  Svo,  js.  6d. 
THE  GREAT  WAR  OF  189—.  A  Forecast.  By  Rear- 
Admiral  Colomb,  Col.  Maurice,  R.A.,  Captain  Maude,  Archibald 
Forbes,  Charles  Lowe,  D.  Christie  Murray,  and  F.  Scudamore. 
Second  Edition.  In  One  Volume,  large  Svo,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations, 6r. 
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THEWS    OF   ENGLAND..    By    Patrick   Vaux.     Crown 

Svo,  qj.  6^. 

THE     KINGDOM     OP     GOD     IS     WITHIN     YOU. 

Christianity  not  as  a  Mystic  Religion  but  as  a  New  Theory  of  Life.  By 
Count  Leo  Tolstov.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Constance 
Gasnett.    Popular  Edition,  doth,  2t.  6d, 

domestic  lEconom^,  ^c. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  TABLE.  A  Complete 
History  of  Gastronomy,  Mrith  a  Bibliography.  By  George  H.  Ellwanger. 
8vo,  Illustrated,  zzs.  net. 

THE  COMPLETE  INDIAN  HOUSEKEEPER  AND 

COOK.  Giving  the  Duties  of  Mistress  and  Servants,  the  General 
Management  of  the  House,  and  Practical  Recipes  for  Cooking  in  all  its 
Branches.  By  Flora  An  nie  Steel  and  Grace  Gardiner  fourth 
Kdition,  revised  to  date.     Crown  8vo.     Price  6s. 

THE  COOK'S  DECAMERON.  A  Study  in  Taste.  Con- 
taining over  200  recipes  foi  Italian  dishes.  By  Mrs.  W.  G.  Waters.  Crown 
8vo.    Price  2j.  6d. 

THE  AMERICAN    SALAD   BOOK.     The  most  Complete 

Original,  and  Useful  Collection  of  Salad  Recipes  ever  brought  together 
By  Maximilian  de  Loup.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    2J.  6d. 
PRACTICAL  COOKING  AND    SERVING.     By   Janet 
McKenzie   Hill.      With    200   Coloured  and   half-tone  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  los.  net. 

6at&enfng,  ffiotan^t  an5  matural  ibistorg^ 

THE  ROSE  ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation,  History,  Family 
Characteristics,  &c.,  of  the  various  Groups  of  Roses,  With  Accurate 
Description  of  the  Varieties  now  Generally  Grown.  By  H.  B,  Eli^ 
wanger.  With  an  Introduction  by  George  H.  Ellwanger.  i2mo, 
cloth,  5*. 

THE  GARDEN'S  STORY;  or,  Pleasures  and  Trials  of  an 
Amateur  Gardener.  By  G.  H.  Ellwanger.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod.     i2mo,  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  5s. 

NATURE'S  GARDEN.  An  Aid  to  Knowledge  of  Wild 
Flowers  and  their  Insect  Visitors.  With  Coloured  plates  and  many 
other  Illustrations,  photographed  from  Nature  by  Hlnry  Troth,  and 
A.  R.  DuGMORE.     Text  by  Neltje  Blanchan.    Royal  8vo,  i2j.  6d.  net 

AMONG  THE  WATER-FOWL,     By  H.  K.  JOB.     With 

over  70  Illustrations  from  Photographs.     4to,  5J.  net. 

NATURE  BIOGRAPHIES.  The  Lives  of  Some  Everyday 
Butterflies,  Moths,  Grasshoppers,  and  Flies.  By  Clarence  Moorbs 
Weed.    With  150  Photographic  Illustrations  hy  the  Author.   410,  sj.  net. 

HOW  TO  ATTRACT  THE  BIRDS  AND  OTHER 
TALKS  ABOUT  BIRD  NEIGHBOURS.  By  Neltje  Blanchan. 
Profusely  illustrated  from  Photographs.    410, 5* .  net. 

CAMERA  AND  COUNTRYSIDE.  By  A.  Radclyffb 
DuGMORE.     Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  the  Author.    410,  5s,  net. 

NEXT  TO  THE  GROUND  ;  Chronicles  of  a  Countryside. 
By  Martha  McCulloch-Williams.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  CORONATION  NONSENSE-BOOK.  In  the  style 
of  the  old  "  Book  of  Nonsense  "  by  the  late  Edward  Lear.  By  the  Poet 
and  Fainter  of  "  Clara  in  Blunderland."    Paper,  is. ;  cloth,  as. 
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CLARA    IN    BLUNDERLAND.    By    Caroline    Lewis. 

With  40  Illustrations  by  S.  R.    Crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 

JOHN  HENRY.     By  Hugh  McHugh.     Fcap.  8vo.     Price  is. 

MR.  DOOLEY'S  OPINIONS.     Crown  8vo,  ss.  6d. 

MR.  DOOLEY'S  PHILOSOPHY.  With  coloured  Frontis- 
piece, by  William  Nicholson,  and  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kembls 
and  F.  Opper.    Crown  8vo,  3J.  6d. 

OBSERVATIONS  BY  MR.  DOOLEY.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  POCKET  IBSEN.  A  Collection  of  some  of  the  Master's 
best  known  Dramas,  condensed,  revised,  and  slightly  rearran|;ed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Earnest  Student  By  F.  Anstey,  Author  of  "Vice  Versa," 
"Voces  Populi,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  reproduced,  by  permission, 
from  Punch,  and  a  new  Frontispiece  by  Bernard  Partridge,  New 
Edition.     i6mo,  cloth,  3;.  td,  \  or  paper,  zs.  6d. 

FROM  WISDOM  COURT.  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman 
and  Stephen  Graham  Tallentyre.  With  30  Illustrations  by 
E.  CouRBOiN.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  ;  or  picture  boards,  2s. 

WOMAN— THROUGH  A  MAN'S  EYEGLASS.  By 
Malcolm  C.  Salaman.  With  Illustrations  by  Dudley  Hardy.  Crown 
3vo,  cloth,  3J.  6d. ;  or  picture  boards,  as. 

THE      SPINSTER'S     SCRIP.      As    Compiled   by    Cecil 

Raynor.     Narrow  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  as.  6d. 

THE  PINERO  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  Myra  Hamilton.    With  a  Portrait.     z6mo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

STORIES  OF  GOLF.  Collected  by  William  Knight  and 
T.  T.  Oliphant.  With  Rhymes  on  Golf  by  various  hands  ;  also  Shake- 
speare on  Golf,  Bt,c.    Enlarged  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth^  as.  6d. 

Bramatfc  Xiteraturc. 

THE  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN :  A  Fantastic  Opera  in  Two 
Acts.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
Cloth,  as.  6d.  net. 

THE   TYRANNY   OF  TEARS.    A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts. 

By  C.  Haddon  Chambers.    i6mo,  cloth,  w.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  6d. 
THE  AWAKENING.     A  Play  in  Four  Acts.     By  C.  Haddon 

Chambers.    i6mo,  cloth,  a?.  6d. ;  paper,  ij.  6d, 
UNDINE :    A    Dream   Play  in   Three  Acts.      By  W.  L. 

Courtney.    Crown  8vo,  2j.  6d. 
FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI.     By  Gabriele  D'Annunzio. 

Translated  by  Arthur  Symons.    Small  4to,  with  Portrait,  jr. 
GIOCONDA.  A  Way  in  Four  Acts.   By  Gabriele  D'Annunzio. 

Translated  by  Arthur  Symons.    Small  4to,  jj.  6d. 
THE   DEAD   CITY.    A  Plaj   in  Five  Acts.     By  Gabriele 

D'Annunzio.    Translated  by  Arthur  Symons.    Small  4to.  cloth  m  6d 
JAPANESE    PLAYS     AND    PLAY    FELCoWS.      By 

OsMAN  Edwards.    With  12  Plates,  reproduced  in  colours  from  Japanese 

originals.     8vo,  10s,  net. 

KING  ERIK;  A  Tragedy.  By  Edmund  GossE.  A  Re-issue, 
with  a  Critical  Introduction  by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts.  Fcap.  8yOi 
boards,  5s.  net. 

THE    PLAYS   OF   GERHART   HAUPTMANN 
THE  SUNKEN  BELL.    Fcap.  8vo,  boards,  ts.  net. 
HANNELE.    Small  410,  m.  6rf. 

LONELY  LIVES.    Paper  covers,  if.  6d.;  or  cloth,  aj.  6d. 
THE  WEAVERS.     Paper  covers,  11.  6d.;  or  cloth,  2j.  6d. 

THE  GHETTO.  A  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  Freely  adapted 
from  the  Dutch  of  Herman  Heijermans,  Jun.,  by  Chester  Bjulbt 
Fernald.     i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  6d. 
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THE  PLAYS  OF  W.  E.  HENLEY  AND  R.  L.  STEVEN- 
SON. Crown  8vo,  doth.  An  Edition  of  250  copies  only,  10s.  6d.  net« 
or  separately,  i6mo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  each,  or  paper,  js.  6d. 

DEACON  BRODIE  I  ADMIRAL  GUINEA. 

BEAU  AUSTIN.  |  MACAIRE. 

THE  PLAYS    OF    HENRIK    IBSEN.     Uniform    Edition. 
With  Introductions  by  Willi  am  Archer.   Cloth,  2j.  6^^. ;  or  paper  covers, 
IS.  td.  each. 
WHEN  WE  DEAD  AWAKEN.  |     THE  MASTER  BUILDER. 
i^TTLE  EYOLF.  ^O^^^^^^.  |     y^DDA  GABLER. 
BRAND:  A  Dramatic  Poem  in  Five  Acts.  By  Henrik  Ibsen. 
Translated  in  the  original  metres,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  H.  Herford.     Small  4to,  cloth,  7^.  6d. 

THE  DRAMA:  ADDRESSES.    By  Henry  Irving.    With 

Portrait  by  J.  McN.  Whistler.    Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  3J.  6d. 
THE    PRINCESS    MALEINE:    A   Drama  in  Five    Acts 
(Translated  by  Gerard  Harry),  and  THE  INTRUDER:  A  Drama  in 
One  Act.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.    With  an  Introduction  by  Hall 
Caine,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Small  4to,  cloth,  SJ. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  GOVERNOR.  A  Farcical 
Romance  in  Three  Acts.  By  R.  Marshall.  x6mo,  cloth,  as.  6d.;  paper, 
Ts.  6d. 

THE  PLAYS  OF  GILBERT  MURRAY. 

CARLYON    SAHIB.     A  Drama  in  Fouir  Acts.     i6mo,  cloth,   as.  id. 

Siper,  ij.  6d. 
ROMACHE.     A    Play    in    Three    Aets.     i6mo,    cloth,    21    61/.; 
paper,  ts.  6d. 
THE  PLAYS  OF  ARTHUR  W.  PINERO.     Paper  covers, 
is.  6d. ;  or  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 


THE  TIMES. 
THE  PROFLIGATE. 
THECABINETMINISTER. 
THE  HOBBY  HORSE. 
LADY  BOUNTIFUL. 
THE  MAGISTRATE. 
DANDY  DICK. 
SWEET  LAVENDER. 
THE  SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 
THE  WEAKER  SEX. 
THE  AMAZONS. 


THE  NOTORIOUS  MRS.  EBB- 
SMITH. 
THE    BENEFIT    OF    THE 

DOUBT. 
THE    PRINCESS   AND    THE 

BUTTERFLY. 
TRELAWNY       OF      THE 

"WELLS." 
*  THE   SECOND    MRS.   TAN 
QUERAY. 
t  THE  GAY  LORD  QUEX.  IRIS. 

•  This  play  can  be  had  in  Library  form,  4to,  cloth.    With  a  Portrait,  51. 
t  A  Limited  Edition  of  this  Play  on  Handmade  Paper,  with  a  New  Por- 
trait, los.  net. 
THE    FANTASTICKS.     A  Romantic  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
By  Edmund  Rostand.     Freely  done  into  English  Verse  by  George 
Fleming.     r6mo,  cloth  as.  td.^  paper  u.  6d. 
CYRANO    DE    BERGERAC.      A   Play  in   Five  Acts.     By 
Edmond  Rostand.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Gladys  Thomas 
and  Mary  F.  Guillemard.    Small  410,  ss.    Also,  Popular  Edition,  i6mo, 
cloth,  as.  (id.  ;  paper,  is.  6d. 

THE  FRUITS  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT:  A  Comedy  in 
Four  Acts.  By  Count  LvoF  Tolstoy.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
E.  J.  Dillon.  With  Introduction  by  A.  W.  Pineko.  Small  4to,  with 
Portrait.  <5J.  ;  Paper  Covers,  is.  td.  

SOME      INTERESTING      FALLACIES     OF      THE 

MODERN  STAGE.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Playgoers'  Club  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  on  Sunday,  6ih  December,  1891.  By  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree.    Crown  8vo,  sewed,  td.  net. 
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BLINDCHILDREN.  By  Israel  Zangwill.  Square  8  vo,  gj.net. 
LOVE'S    CRUCIFIX.      Nine  Sonnets  and  a  Canzone    from 

Petrarch.     By  Aqnbs  Tobin.    With  a  Preface  by  Alice  Mbyhbll. 

Illustrated  by  Graham  Robertson.    4to,  z2j.  6d.  net.  - 
POEMS.    By  G.  Leveson-Gower.     Square  8vo,  Js.  6d. 
THE    GARDEN    OF  KAMA  ;  and  other  Love  Lyrics  from 

India.    Arranged  in  Verse  by  Laurence  Hope.     Square  8vo,  gr.  net. 
THE  POEMS  OF  SCHILLER.    Translated  into  English  by 

E.  P.  Arnold-Foster.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
POEMS.    By  Arthur  Symons.    In  Two  Volumes,    Square 

8vo.    With  Photogravure  Portrait.     1.0s.  net. 

IMAGES  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL.    By  Arthur  Symons. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. 
THE  FOREST  CHAPEL,  and  other  Poems.     By  Maxwell 
Gray,  Author  of  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland/' "The  Last  Sentence," 
&c.    Fcap.  8vo,  price  ss, 

POEMS  FROM  THE  DIVAN  OF  HAFIZ.  Translated 
from  the  Persian  by  Gertrude  Lowthian  Bell.  Small  crown  8vo, 
price  6s. 

THE  POETRY  OF  WILFRID  BLUNT.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  George  Wyndham.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  W.  E.  Henley.    Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

ON  VIOL  AND  FLUTE.    By  Edmund  Gosse.     Fcap.  8vo, 

with  Frontispiece  and  Tailpiece,  price  3;.  6d.  net. 
FIRDAUSI    IN     EXILE,   and   other   Poems.     By   EDMUND 
Gosse.    Fcap.  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  -^s.  6d.  net. 

IN    RUSSET    AND    SILVER.    POEMS.     By  Edmund 

Gosse.  Author  of  "  Gossip  in  a  Library,"  &c.  Fcap  8vo,  price  3;.  &/.  net 
THE  POETRY  OF  PATHOS  AND  DELIGHT.  From 
the  Works  of  Coventry  Patmore.  Passages  selected  by  Alice  Mey- 
NELL.  With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  from  an  Oil  Painting  by  John 
Sargent,  A.R.A.    Fcap.  8vo,  5*. 

A  CENTURY  OF  GERMAN  LYRICS.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Kate  Freiligrath  Krobker.  Fcap.  8vo,  rough 
edges,  3s.  6d. 

LOVE     SONGS     OF    ENGLISH     POETS,     1500-1800. 

With  Notes  by  Ralph  H.  Caine.     Fcap.  8vo,  rough  edges,  3*.  6d. 
•»•  Large  Paper  Edition^  limited  to  100  Copies,  lor.  6d.  net. 
IN  CAP  AND  GOWN.     Three  Centuries  of  Cambridge  Wit. 
Edited  by  Charles  Whiblev    Third  Edition,  with  a  New  Introduction, 
and  a  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo,  3J.  6d.  net. 

IVY  AND    PASSION    FLOWER:    Poems.     By  Gerard 

Bendall,  Author  of  '*  Estelle,"  &c.  &c.    lamo,  cloth,  3*.  6d. 
VERSES.     By  Gertrude  Hall.     i2mo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 
IDYLLS    OF    WOMANHOOD.     By   C.    Amy   Dawson. 

Fcap.  8vo,  gilt  top,  SJ. 

TENNYSON'S  GRAVE.    By  St.  Clair  Baddeley.    Svo, 

paper,  is. 

THE  BLACK  RIDERS.  And  Other  Lines.  By  Stephen 
Crane,  Author  of  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage. '  i6mo,  leather,  gilt 
top,  3S,  net. 
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jEbucation  an5  Science: 
LITERATURES    OF  THE   WORLD. 

A  Series  of  Shoft  Histories. 
Edited  by  EDMUND   GOSSE,    LL.D. 
Each  Volume  Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth  6s. 
A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  GREEK  LITERATURE. 
By  Gilbert  Mukeay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 
A  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.    By  Edward 
DOWDEN,   D.C.L.,   LL.D.,   Professor  of  Oratory  and    Enghsh 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
By  the  Editok,  Hon.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Hon. 
LL.D.  of  St.  Andrews. 
A  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.    By  Richard 
Garnett,   C.B.,    LL.D.,  late   Keeper  of  Printed   Books  in  the 
British  Museum. 
A  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE.    By  J.  FiTZ- 
maurice-Kelly,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Spanish  Academy. 
A    HISTORY     OF    JAPANESE    LITERATURE.      By 
W.  G.  Aston,  C.M.G.,  D.Lit.,  late  Japanese  Secretary  to  H.M. 
Legation,  Tokio. 
A    HISTORY    OF    BOHEMIAN    LITERATURE.      By 

Francis,  Count  Lutzow. 
A    HISTORY    OF    RUSSIAN    LITERATURE.    By  K. 

Waliszewski. 
A    HISTORY    OF    SANSKRIT    LITERATURE.       By 
Arthur  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 
Oxford  :  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Fellow  of  Balliol. 
A  HISTORY  OF  CHINESE  LITERATURE.  By  Herbert 
A.  GiLE?,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 
A    HISTORY    OF    ARABIC   LITERATURE.      By  Prof 
Clement  Hdart. 

The  following  are  arranged  for : — 
A  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.    By  Pro- 

fessor  W.  P.  Trent. 
A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  SCANDINAVIAN  LITER- 
ATURE.   By  George  Brandes,  of  Copenhagen. 
A  HISTORY    OF    HUNGARIAN    LITERATURE.     By 
Dr.   Zoltan  Beothy,  Professor  of  Hungarian  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Budapest,  and  Secretary  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society. 
A  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  LITERATURE.    By  Dr.  A.  W. 
Verrall,    Fellow     and     Senior    Tutor    of    Trinity    College, 
Cambridge. 
A  HISTORY   OF   PROVENgAL   LITERATURE.    By 

H.  Oelsner,  D.Litt.  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
A  HISTORY  OF  HEBREW  LITERATURE.  By  Philippe 

Berser,  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
A   HISTORY  OF  PERSIAN    LITERATURE.     By  Prof. 
Denison  Ross.     Principal  of  the  Calcutta  Madrassa. 
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THE  GREAT  EDUCATORS. 

A  Series  of  Volumes  by  Eminent  Writers,  presenting 
in  their  entirety  "  A  Biographical  History  of  Education." 

Each  subject  forms  a  complete  volume,  crown  8vo,  ^s. 

ARISTOTLE,  an(l  the  Ancient  Educational  Ideals.  By 
Thomas  Davidson,  M  A.,  LL.D. 

LOYOLA,  and  the  Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits.  By 
Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  S.J. 

ALCUIN,  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian  Schools.  By 
Professor  Andkew  F.  West,  Ph.D. 

FROEBEL,  and  Education  by  Self- Activity.  By  H.  Court- 
hope  BowEN,  M.A 

ABE  LARD,  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Uni- 
versities.   By  Professor  Jules  Gabriel  Comfayr^. 

HERBART  AND  THE   HERBARTIANS.    By  Charles 

DE  Garmo,  Ph.D. 

THOMAS  AND  MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  and  their  In- 
fluence on  English  Education.    By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

HORACE  MANN,  and  the  Common  School  Revival  in 
the  United  States.    By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

ROUSSEAU ;  and.  Education  according  to  Nature.  By 
Thomas  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

PESTALOZZl;  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Modern 
Elementary  Scliool.  By  A.  Pinloche,  sometime  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Lille,  Professor  in  the  Lyc^e  Charlemagne  and  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
Paris. 


HEINEMANN'S  SCIENTIFIC  HANDBOOKS. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  PROBLEM  OF  TO-DAY:  Pre- 
formation or  Epigenesis?  Authorised  Translation  from  the  German  of 
Prof.  Dr.  Oscar  Hertwig,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  By  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  M.A.,  Oxon.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Translator.  Crown  8vo. 
3J.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  BACTERIOLOGY.    By  A.   B.  Griffiths, 

Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.)  F.C.S.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  sa. 
MANUAL  OF  ASSAYING  GOLD,  SILVER,  COPPER, 
TIN,  AND  LEAD  ORES.  By  Walter  Lee  Brown,  B.Sc.  Revised, 
Corrected,  and  considerably  Enlarged,  and  with  chapters  on  the  Assaying 
of  Fuels,  Iron  and  Zinc  Ores,  &c.  By  A.  B.  Griffiths,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
(Edin.),  F.C.S.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Illustrated,  ^I.  id. 

GEODESY.    By  J.  Howard  Gore.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illus- 

trated,  ^s. 
THE    PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES     OF    GASES.     By 

Arthur  L.  Kimball,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.      Crown  8vD, 
cloth.  Illustrated,  5s. 

HEAT   AS   A  FORM  OF  ENERGY.     By    Professor  R.  H. 

Thurston,  of  Cornell  University.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated,  51. 
AN   -ILLUSTRATED    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.    By  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  and  Edmund 
GossE,  M.A.,  LL.D.    In  Four  Volumes,  very  fully  Illustrated. 
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THE   FRENCH  AND    ENGLISH  WORD    BOOK.    A 

Dictionary.  With  Indication  of  Pronunciation,  Etymologies,  and  Date& 
of  Earliest  Appearance  of  French  Words  in  the  Language.  By  H. 
Edgren,  Ph.D.  and  P.  B.  Burnet,  M.A.  With  an  Explanatory  Preface 
by  R.  J.  Lloyd,  D  Litt.,  M.A.    8vo  cloth,  10s.,  or  half-morocco,  16s. 

SEMANTICS:  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Meaning.  By 
Michel  Br^al,  Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar  at  the  College  de 
France.  Translated'  by  Mrs.  Henry  Cust.  With  a  Preface  bjr 
J.  P.  FosTGATE,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philogy  at  University  College, 
London.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  js,  6d,  net. 

TELEPHOTOGRAPHY.  An  Elementaiy  Treatise  on  the 
Construction  and  Application  of  the  Telephotographic  Lens.  By  Thomas 
R.  Dallmeyer,  F.K.A.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Rt^al  Photographic 
Society.    4to,  cloth,  with  26  Plates  and  68  Diagrams.    Price,  15;.  net. 

THE  PLAY  OF  MAN.  By  Carl  Groos,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Basel.  Translated  with  the  Author's 
co-operation  by  Elizabeth  L.  Baldwin,  with  a  Preface  by  J.  Mark 
Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  (Oxon),  Professor  in  Princeton  University. 
Crown  8vo,  js.  6d.  net. 

EVOLUTIONAL  ETHICS  AND  ANIMAL  PSYCH- 
OLOGY.   By  E.  P.  Evans.    Crown  8vo,  91. 

MOVEMENT.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Marey. 
By  Eric  Pritchard,  M.A.,  M.B.  Oxon.  In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo, 
with  170  Illustrations,  js,  6d. 

LUMEN.  By  Camille  Flammarion.  Authorised  Translation 
from  the  French  by  A.  A.  M.  and  R.  M.  With  portions  of  the  last 
chapter  written  specially  for  this  edition.    Crown  8vo,  31.  6d.      ' 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  EARTH'S  HISTORY.  A  Popular 
Study  in  Physiography.  By  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler.  8vo, 
with  Ten  full-page  Illustrations.    7f.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREEKS.    By  H,  A.  Gderber. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations.    3^.  6d. 
ARABIC    AUTHORS:    A   Manual   of  Arabian   History  and 

Literature.    By  F.  F.  Aebuthnot,  M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "  Early  Ideas," 

"Persian  Portraits,"  &c.    8vo,  cloth,  51- 
THE    MYSTERIES    OF    CHRONOLOGY.      With    pro- 

po.salfor  a  New  English  Era  to  be  called  the  "Victorian."    By  F.  F. 

Arbuthnot.    8vo,  6s.  net. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  TEETH.  By  Samuel  A.  Hopkins, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.    Crown  8vo,  V-  6d. 

hay;fever  and  its  successful  treatment. 

By  W.  C.  Hollopetkr,  A.M.,  M.D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  3J.  6d, 

5Law. 

A  SHORT  TREATISE  OF  BELGIAN  LAW  AND 

LEGAL  PROCEDURE.  From  a  Practical  Standpoint,for  the  Guidance  of 
British  Traders,  Patentees,  and  Bankers,  and  British  Residents  in  Belgium. 
By  Gaston  de  Leval.    Fcap.  8vo,  paper,  is.6d. 

PRISONERS  ON  OATH,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE, 
By  Sir  Herbert  Stephen,  Bart.    8vo,  boards,  u.  net. 

THE  ARBITRATOR'S  MANUAL.  Under  the  London 
Chamber  of  Arbitration.  Being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Power  and 
Duties  of  an  Arbitrator,  with  the  Rules  and  Procedure  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitration,  and  the  Forms.  By  Joseph  Seymour  Salamah,  Author  of 
"  Trade  Marks,"  &c.    Fcap  8vo,  3*.  6d. 
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Juvenile* 

A  DOG  DAY,  or  The  Angel  in  the  House.    By  Walter 

Emanuel.    Pictured  by  Cecil  Aldih.    410.  5;, 
BABES    OF    THE    EMPIRE.      An    Alphabet    for  Young 
England.    By  Thomas  Stevens.    Colourad  Pictures  by  A.  H.  Collins. 

YOU*Ng'gEORGE  :  HIS  LIFE.    Told  and  drawn  by  Edith 

Farmilor.    4to.    3J.  6d. 
THE  TIGER  AND  THE  INSECT,    By  JOHN  Habberton. 

Author  of  *'  Helen's  Babies."  With  10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 
A  CHILD'S  LIFE  OF  THE  KING  FROM  HIS  BIRTH 
TO  HIS  CORONATION.  By  Alton  Towers.  With  32  Coloured 
Illustrations  by  Edmund  Smyth.  i6mo,  cloth,  xs.  6d,  net;  white 
vellum,  as.  6d.  net. 

FAIRY  TALES.    By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.    Newly 

translated  by  H.  L.  Braekstad.  With  an  Introduction  by  Edmund 
GossE.  Illustrated  by  Hans  Tegner.  Royal  8vo,  aos.  net,  or  in  Two 
Volumes  xos.  net  each. 
FAIRY  TALES  FROM  THE  SWEDISH  OF  BARON 
G.  DJURKLOU.  Translated  by  H.  L.  Br^kstad.  With  Illustrations 
by  T.  Kittelsen  and  Erik  Werenskiold,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Carl 
Larsson.    4to,  boards.    3^.  6d. 

THE  SQUARE    BOOK    OF    ANIMALS.      By  William 

Nicholson     With  Rhymes  by  Arthur  Waugh.    4to  boards,  5s. 

\*TAere  is  also  a  Htnited  Edition  on  Japanese  Vellum^  pHce  las.  6d.  net, 

THE    BELOVED    SON.     The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ,  told  to 

Children.     By  Mrs.  Francis  Rye.    i6mo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 
LITTLE  JOHANNES.    ByF.  Van  Eeden.     Translated  from 

the  Dutch  by  Clara  Bell.    With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang. 

x6mo,  cloth,  silver  top,  3J.  net. 

A  BATTLE  AND  A  BOY.    By  Blanche  Willis  Howard. 

With  Thirty-nine  Illustrations  by  A.  MacNiell-Barbour.  Crown  8vo,  6r, 
GIRLS  AND   WOMEN.    By  E,  Chester.     Pot  8vo,  cloth, 
as.  6d.i  or  gilt  extra,  3s.  6d. 

fffctfon. 

BOULE  DE  SUIF.  From  the  French  of  GuY  DB  Maupas- 
sant. With  an  Introduction  by  Arthur  Symons,  and  56  Wood 
Engravings  from  Drawings  by  F.  Th6venot,  Royal  8vo,  boards.  500 
copies  only,  on  Japanese  vellum.    i5f.  net. 

A  CENTURY  OF  FRENCH  ROMANCE. 

Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE,  LL.D. 
With  Portrait-Notes  by  Oc7AVE  UZANNE. 

*»*  A  Library  Edition,  in  la  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  flat  backs  and  gilt 

top,  limited  to  xooo  Sets,  price  Four  Guineas  the  Set. 

Also  separate  Volumes,  7J.  6d.  each. 

1.  THE  CHARTREUSE  OF  PARMA.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  De  Stendhal  by  the  Lady  Mary  Lovd.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction  by  Maurice  Hewlett  ;  Four  Coloured  Plates  by  Eug&ns 
Paul  Avril,  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  numerous  sm^  Portraits. 

a.  COLOMBA  AND  CARMEN.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Prosper  MtaiinfiE  by  the  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  a  Critical  Intro- 
duction by  Arthur  Symons;  Four  Coloured  Plates  by  Farys,  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece,  and  numerous  small  Portraits. 
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3.  MAUPRAT.    Translated  from  the  French  of  Geoegb  Sand 

by  Stanley  Youmg.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  John  Oliver 
HOBBES ;  Three  Coloured  Plates  by  EnofeNB  Paul  Avril,  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  and  numerous  small  Portraits. 

4.  THE  BLACK  TULIP.     Translated  from  the   French  ot 

Alexandre  Dumas,  pfere.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  Richard 
Garnett,  C.B.,  LL.D. ;  Three  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Delaspke, 
Phutogravure  Frontispiece,  and  numerous  small  Portraits. 

5.  THE  LADY  OF  THE  CAMELLIAS.    Translated  from 

the  French  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  fils.  With  a  Critical  Introduction 
by  Edmund  Gosse,  LL.D. ;  Three  Coloured  Plates  by  Georges  Jean- 
NlOT,  Photogravure  Frontispice,  and  numerous  small  Porttaits. 

6.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  POOR  YOUNG  MAN. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Octave  Feuillet.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction  by  Henry  Harland  ;  Three  Coloured  Plates  by  Simont 
Guilhem,  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  numerous  small  Portraits. 

7.  MADAME  BOVARY.       Translated   from   the   French   of 

GusTAVs  Flaubert.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  Henry  James  ; 
Three  Coloured  Plates  by  Georges  Jeanniot,  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece, and  numerous  small  Portraits. 

8.  NOTRE-DAME  OF  PARIS.  Translated  from  the  French 

of  Victor  Hugo.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang; 
Four  Coloured  Plates  by  Louis  Edouard  Fournier,  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  and  numerous  small  Portraits. 

9.  RENEE  MAUPERIN.     Translated  from  the  French  of 

Jules  and  Edmond  de  Goncourt.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  by 
Jambs  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  ;  Three  Coloured  Plates  by  Michael, 
Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  numerous  small  Portraits. 

10.  THE   TWO  YOUNG   BRIDES.      Translated  from  the 

French  of  Honor*  de  Balzac.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  Henry 
James  ;  Three  Coloured  Plates  by  Eugi^ne  Paul  Avril,  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  and  numerous  small  Portraits. 

11.  PIERRE  AND  JEAN.     Translated  from  the  French   of 

Guv  DE  Maupassant.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  the  Earl  of 
Crewe;  Three  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Delasprb,  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  and  numerous  small  Portraits. 

12.  THE  NABOB.    Translated  from  the  French  of  Alphonse 

Daudet.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  Prof.  Trent  ;  Three  Coloured 
Plates  by  Louis  Edouard  Fournier,  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and 
numerous  small  Portraits. 


THE  WORKS  OF  TOLSTOY. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  Original  by 

CONSTANCE  GARNETT. 

A  Library  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  price  ys.  bd.  per  Volume. 

I-II.    ANNA   KARENIN.     In  Two    Volumes;     with 
Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

III.    THE    DEATH   OF  IVAN   ILYITCH.    And 

other  stories. 
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popular  6s.  IRovels. 

BENEFITS  FORGOT.    By  Wolgott  Balestier. 

THE  FETICH  OF  THE  FAMILY.    By  Edith  Barnett. 

A   CHAMPION    IN   THE    SEVENTIES.    By  Edith  A. 

Barnett. 
THE  GLOWWORM.    By  May  Batkman. 
A    DAUGHTER    OF    THIS   WORLD.      By  F.  Batter- 

SHAL.U 

THE  BOOK  OF  MONTHS.    By  E.  F.  Benson. 

SCARLET  AND  HYSSOP.    By  E.  F.  Benson. 

THE  1.UCK  OF  THE  VAILS.     By  E.  F.  Benson. 

MAMMON  &  CO.    By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of  "  Dodo." 

THE  PRINCESS  SOPHIA.    By  E.  F.  Benson. 

GILLETTE'S  MARRIAGE.    By  Mamie  Bowles. 

THE  AMAZING  LADY.     By  M.  Bowles. 

THE  BROOM  OF  THE  WAR-GOD.  By  H.  N.  Brails- 
ford. 

A  SUPERFLUOUS  WOMAN.    By  Emma  Brooke. 

TRANSITION.     By  the  Author  of  "  A  Superfluous  Woman." 

LIFE  THE  ACCUSER.  By  the  Author  of  "A  Superfluous 
Woman." 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY.     By  Hall  Caine. 

THE  CHRISTIAN.    By  Hall  Caine. 

THE  MANXMAN.    By  Hall  Caine. 

THE  BONDMAN.    A  New  Saga.    By  Hall  Caine. 

THE  SCAPEGOAT.    By  Hall  Caine. 

THE  LAKE  OF  WINE.    By  Bernard  Capes. 

COTTAGE  FOLK.     By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr. 

JASPAR  TRISTRAM.    By  A.  W.  Clarke. 

TYPHOON.    By  Joseph  Conrad. 

THE    INHERITORS.    By  Joseph  Conrad  and   Ford  M. 

XTrjp'pp[p|j 

THE  NIGGER   OF  THE  "  NARCISSUS."    By  Joseph 

Conrad. 
THE  LAST  BUCCANEER.    By  R.  Cope  Cornford. 
LAST  STUDIES.    By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe.    With  an 

Introduction  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  and  a  Portrait. 
SENTIMENTAL  STUDIES.  By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe. 
ACTIVE  SERVICE.    By  Stephen  Crane. 
THE  THIRD  VIOLET.    By  Stephen  Crane. 
THE  OPEN  BOAT.     By  Stephen  Crane. 
PICTURES  OF  WAR.    (The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  The 

Little  Regiment,  &c.)    By  Stephen  Crane. 
BOWERY      TALES      (MAGGIE      AND      GEORGE'S 

MOTHER).    By  Stephen  Crane. 
PIGS  IN  CLOVER.    By  Frank  Danby. 
THE  CHILD  OF  PLEASURE.  By  Gabriele  D'Annonzio. 
THE  VICTIM.    By  Gabriele  D'Annunzio. 
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jfictton— popular  6s.  Bovels. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DEATH.    By  Gabriele  D'Anndnzio. 
THE    VIRGINS    OF    THE    ROCKS.        By   Gabriele 

D'Annunzio. 
THE   FLAME   OF   LIFE,     By  Gabriele  D'Annunzio. 
CAPTAIN  MACKLIN:   HIS  MEMOIRS.     By  Richard 

Harding  Davis. 
RANSON'S  FOLLY.  .  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
THE    LION    AND    THE    UNICORN    AND     OTHER 

STORIES.     By  Richard  Harding  Davis.     Illustrated. 

SOLDIERS    OF    FORTUNE.      By    Richard     Harding 

Davis. 
HIDDEN  MANNA.    By  A.  J.  Dawson. 
JOSEPH  KHASSAN:  HALF-CASTE.    By  A.  J.  Dawson. 
AFRICAN    NIGHTS'    ENTERTAINMENT.      By  A.  J. 

Dawson. 
THE    STORY     OF     RONALD     KESTREL.    By   A,    J. 

Dawson. 
HEARTS  IMPORTUNATE.    By  Evelyn  Dickinson. 
THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS.     By  Gertrude  Dix. 
THE   STORY   OF   A   MODERN    WOMAN.      By   Ella 

Hepworth  Dixon. 
LOVE  AND  HIS  MASK.     By  MiNiE  Muriel  Dowife. 
SPINDLE  AND  PLOUGH.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 
FOLLY  CORNER.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 
THE   MATERNITY   OF   HARRIOTT    WICKEN.      By 

Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 
JEM  CARRUTHERS.    By  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  (Charles 

Granville). 

CHINATOWN  STORIES.    By  Chester  Bailey  Fernald. 

GLORIA  MUNDI.    By  Harold  Frederic. 

ILLUMINATION.    By  Harold  Frederic. 

THE  MARKET  PLACE.     By  Harold  Frederic. 

BY  BREAD  ALONE.    By  L  K.  Friedman. 

THE  EAGLE'S  HEART.    By  Hamlin  Garland 

PETERSBURG  TALES.    By  Olive  Garnett. 

SAWDUST.     By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

THE   COURTESY  DAME.    By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 

THE  VOICE   OF  THE    PEOPLE.     By  Ellen  Glasgow 

PHASES    OF    AN    INFERIOR    PLANET.     By  Ellen 

Glasgow. 
THE  BETH  BOOK.     By  Sarah  Grand. 
THE  HEAVENLY  TWINS.     By  Sarah  Grand. 
IDEALA.    By  Sarah  Grand. 
OUR  MANIFOLD  NATURE.    By  Sarah  Grand.      With 

a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

THIRTEEN  STORIES.    By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

THE  WHITE  TERROR  :  a  Romance  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  After.    By  Felix  Gra's. 

THE  TERROR;  a  Romance  of  the  French  Revolution. 
By  F^Lix  Gras. 
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RICHARD  ROSNY.    By  Maxwell  Gray. 
FOUR-LEAVED   CLOVER.     By  Maxwell  Gray. 
THE  WORLD'S   MERCY,  AND  OTHER  TALES.    By 

THE   HOUSE   OF   HIDDEN    TREASURE.    By  Max- 

WELL  GrAV 

THE  LAST  SENTENCE.     By  Maxwell  Gray. 
SWEETHEARTS  AND  FRIENDS.    By  Maxwell  Gray. 
THE    FREEDOM    OF   HENRY    MEREDYTH.     By  M. 

Hamilton. 
McLEOD  OF  THE  CAMERONS.     By  M.  Hamilton. 
A  SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE.    By  M.  Hamilton. 
MOTHER  EARTH  :  A  Sentimental  Comedy.    By  Frances 

Harrod. 
THE  HIDDEN  MODEL.     By  Frances  Harrod. 
SACRILEGE  FARM.     By  Mabel  Hart. 
THE  SLAVE.     By  Robert  Hichens. 
THE  LONDONERS :  An  Absurdity.    By  Robert  Hichens. 
FLAMES.    By  Robert  Hichens. 
THE  FOLLY  OF  EUSTACE.    By  Robert  Hichens. 
AN  IMAGINATIVE  MAN.  ,  By  Robert  Hichens. 
THE    VALLEY     OF    THE     GREAT    SHADOW.     By 

Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 

THE  GODS  ARRIVE.    By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 
THE  YEARS  THAT  THE  LOCUST   HATH   EATEN. 

By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 
THE    SHEEPSTEALERS.     By  ViOLET  JACOB. 
THE  TWO  MAGICS.    By  Henry  Jambs. 
WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.    By  Henry  James. 
THE  OTHER  HOUSE.    By  Henry  James. 
THE  SPOILS  OF  POYNTON.     By  Henry  James. 
EMBARRASSMENTS.    By  Henry  James. 
TERMINATIONS.    By  Henry  James. 
THE  AWKWARD  AGE.     By  Henry  James. 
ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  EMPIRE.    By  Edgar  Jepson 

and  Captain  D.  Beambs. 
HERBERT  VANLENNERT.     By  C.  F.  Keary. 
FROM  A  SWEDISH  HOMESTEAD.     By  Selma  Lagbr- 

LdF.    Translated  by  Jessie  Br6chner. 
THE  FALL  OF   LORD    PADDOCKSLEA.    By  Lionel 

Langton. 
IN  HASTE  AND  AT  LEISURE.     By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 

Author  of  "  Joshua  Davidson,"  &c. 
SOME     WOMEN     I    HAVE     KNOWN.     By   Maartbs 

Maartens. 
IF  I  WERE  KING.    By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
RELICS.     Fragments  of  a  Life..    By  Frances  Macnab. 
A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VELDT.     By  Basil  Marnan. 
THE  liUCK  OFBARERAKES.    By  Caroline  Marriage. 
MRS.  CRADDOCK.     By  William  Somerset  Maugham. 
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JFiction— popular  6s.  movels. 

THE  ASSASSINS.    By  Nevill  M.  Meakin. 

A  PROPHET  OF  THE  REAL.     By  Esther  Miller. 

LIFE  AT  TWENTY.     By  Charles  Russell  Morse. 

THE  DRONES  MUST  DIE.     By  Max  Nordau. 

THE  MALADY  OF  THE  CENTURY.    By  Max  Nordau. 

A  COMEDY  OF  SENTIMENT.    By  Max  Nordau. 

MARIETTA'S  MARRIAGE.     By  W.  E.  NoRRis. 

THE  DANCER  IN  YELLOW.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 

A  VICTIM  OF  GOOD  LUCK.     By  W.  E.  NoRRls. 

THE  COUNTESS  RADNA.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

THE  WIDOWER.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

THE  LION'S  BROOD.     By  Duffield  Osborne. 

THE   QUEEN   VERSUS   BILLY,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES.     By  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
RED  ROCK.     By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.     Illustrated. 
DONOVAN  PASHA,  and  Some  People  of  Egypt.     By  Sir 

THE  'riGHt"oF  way.    By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 
THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING.    By  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker. 
THE  KING'S  AGENT.     By  Arthur  Paterson. 
EZEKIEL'S  SIN.     By  J.  H.  Pearce. 
A  PASTORAL  PLAYED  OUT.    By  M.  L.  Pendered. 
AS  IN   A   LOOKING   GLASS.     By  F.  C.  Philips.     With 

Illustrations  by  Du  Maurier. 

THE  HOUSEWIVES  OF   EDENRISE.     By   Florence 

POPHAM. 

THE  SCOURGE-STICK.     By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 
FOREST  FOLK.     By  James  Prior. 
without  SIN.    By  Martin  J.  Pritchard. 
VOYSEY.    By  Richard  O.  Prowse. 
THE  STUMBLING  BLOCK.     By  Edwin  Pugh. 
KING  CIRCUMSTANCE.     By  Edwin  Pugh. 
THE  MAN  OF  STRAW.     By  Edwin  Pugh. 
TONY  DRUM.    A  Cockney  Boy.     By  Edwin   Pugh.    With 
Ten  fuU-paee  Illustrations  by  the  Bkggarstaff  Brothers. 

CHUN-TI-KUNG.    By  Claude  Rees. 

BELOW  THE  SALT.    By  Elizabeth  Robins  (C.  E.  Rai- 

mond). 
THE  OPEN  QUESTION.    By  Elizabeth  Robins. 
CHIMERA.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
THE     CONFOUNDING     OF     CAMELIA.       By     Annb 

Douglas  Sedgwick. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  ROME.     By  Matildb  Serao. 
THE  LAND  OF  COCKAYNE.     By  Matilde  Serao. 
THE  BALLET  DANCER,  AND  ON  GUARD.  By  Matilde 

Serao. 
THE  FAILURE  OF  SIBYL  FLETCHER.     By  Adeline 

Sbrgbant. 
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OUT  OF  DUE  SEASON.    By  Adeline  Sergeant. 
THE   LADY   OF   DREAMS.     By  Una  L.  Silberrad. 
THE  RAPIN.    By  H.  de  Verb  Stacpoole. 
THE    HOSTS    OF    THE    LORD.      By    Flora    Annib 

VOICES'IN  THE  NIGHT.    By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS.    By  Flora  Annie 

Steel. 
THE  POTTER'S  THUMB.    By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
FROM   THE   FIVE   RIVERS.     By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
IN  THE  PERMANENT  \WAY.    By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
RED  ROWANS.    By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  FORGIVENESS.    By  Flora  Annie 

MISS  STUART'S  LEGACY.     By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

ST.  IVES.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

THE  EBB-TIDE.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd 

OSBOURNE 

MYSTERY  OF  THE  SEA.     By  Bram  Stoker. 

THE  ELEVENTH  COMMANDMENT.    By  Halliwell 

THE  WINDS  OF  THE  WORLD.    Seven  Love  Stories 
By  MiLLicENT  Sutherland.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

IN  PICCADILLY.    By  Benjamin  Swift. 

NUDE  SOULS.    By  Benjamin  Swift. 

A  COURT  INTRIGUE.    By  Basil  Thomson. 

VIA  LUCIS.     By  Kassandra  Vivaria. 

JACK  RAYMOND.     By  E.  L.  Voynich. 

THE  GADFLY.    By  E.  L.  Voynich. 

THE  REBEL.    By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  WORLDS.     By  H.  G.  Wells. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  DOCTOR  MOREAU.  By  H.G.Wells. 

CORRUPTION.    Bv  Percy  White. 

MR.  BAILEY-MARTIN.    By  Percy  White.    With  Portrait. 

TANGLED  TRINITIES.     By  Daniel  Woodroffe. 

SONS  OF  THE  SWORD.    A  Romance  of  the  Peninsular 
War.    By  Margaret  L.  Woods. 

THE  STORY  OF  EDEN.    By  Dolf  Wyllarde. 

THE  GREY  WIG.    By  Israel  Zangwill. 

THE  MANTLE  OF   ELIJAH.    By  Israel  Zangwill. 

THEY  THAT  WALK  IN  DARKNESS.    By  Israel  Zang- 
will. 

THE  MASTER.    By  Israel  Zangwill.    With  Portrait. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  GHETTO.     By  Israel  Zangwill. 

DREAMERS  OF  THE  GHETTO.    By  Israel  Zangwill. 

THE  KING  OF  SCHNORRERS,  GROTESQUES  AND 
FANTASIES.   By  Israel  Zangwill.  With  Ninety-eight  Illustrations. 

THE  CELIBATES'  CLUB.     By  Israel  Zangwill. 

WITHOUT  PREJUDICE.    By  Israel  Zangwill. 
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THE    PREMIER  AND    THE    PAINTER.    A  Fantastic 

Romance.    By  Israel  Zangwill  and  Louis  Cowen. 
ONE'S  WOMENKIND.     By  Louis  Zangwill. 
CLEO  THE  MAGNIFICENT.     By  Louis  Zangwill, 
THE  WORLD  AND  A  MAN.    By  Louis  Zangwill. 

fiction.— popular  5s.  "fflovels. 

THE  SECRET  OF  NARCISSE.  By  Edmund  Gossb. 
Crown  8vo.  buckram. 

jFiction.— popular  4s.  IRovels. 

THE  DOLLAR  LIBRARY  OF  AMERICAN 
FICTION. 

THE   GIRL   AT   THE    HALFWAY    HOUSE.     By  E. 

Hough. 
PARLOUS  TIMES.    By  David  Dwight  Wells. 
LORDS  OF  THE  NORTH.     By  Agnes  C.  Laut. 
THE  CHRONIC  LOAFER.     By  Nelson  Lloyd. 
HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER.    By  Hamlin  Garland. 
SISTER  CARRIE.     By  Theodore  Dreiser. 
THE  DARLINGTONS.     By  E.  E.  Peakb. 
THE  DIARY  OF  A  FRESHMAN.     By  C.  M.  Flandrau. 
A  DRONE  AND  A  DREAMER.     By  Nelson  Lloyd. 
IN  OLE  VIRGINIA.     By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
THE  BELEAGUERED  FOREST.    By  Elia  W.  Peattie. 
THE  GREAT  GOD  SUCCESS.    By  John  Graham. 

jfiction.— popular  3s.  65.  IRopels. 

MAMMON.    A  Novel.    By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

LOS  CERRITOS.     By.GEETRUDE  Franklin  Atherton, 

THE  AVERAGE  WOMAN.  By  Wolcott  Balestier. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Hbnev  J  AMES. 

PERCHANCE  TO  DREAM,  and  other  Stories.  By  Mar- 
garet S.  Briscoe. 

CAPT'N  DAVY'S  HONEYMOON,  The  BUnd  Mother, 
and  The  Last  Coniession.  By  Hall  Caine. 

A  MARKED  MAN.    By  Ada  Cambridge. 

A  CONSPIRACY   OF   SILENCE.     By  G.  Colmore. 

A  DAUGHTER   OF   MUSIC.    By  G.  Colmore. 

BLESSED  ARE  THE  POOR.  By  Franqois  CoppfiK. 
With  an  Introduction  by  T.  P.  O'Connor. 

WRECKAGE,  and   other  Stories.     By  Hubert  Crackan- 

THORPE. 

THE   KING'S  JACKAL.     By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

With  Four  Illustrations  by  Charles  Dana  GiasoN. 
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IN  SUMMER  ISLES.     By  Burton  Dibbs. 

THE    OUTSPAN.     Tales  of   South  Africa.     By  J.   Percy 

FitzPatrick. 
THE    COPPERHEAD;    and    other    Stories    of    the    North 

dtiring^  the  American  War.    By  Harold  Frederic. 

IN  THE  VALLEY,  By  Harold  Frederic.  With  Illus- 
trations. 

THE  ORLOFF  COUPLE,  AND  MALVA.  By  Albxei 
Maximovitch  Pbshkoff,  Maxim  Gorki.  Authorised  Translation  from 
the  Russian  by  Emily  Jakowleff  and  Dora  B.  Montbfiorb.  With  a 
Portrait. 

MRS.  JOHN  FOSTER.    By  Charles  Granville. 

APPASSIONATA :  A  Musician's  Story,  By  Elsa  D'Esterrb 
Keeling. 

A  MARRIAGE  IN  CHINA.    By  Mrs.  Archibald  Little. 

WRECKERS  AND  METHODISTS,  Cornish  Stories.  By 
H.  B.  LowRv. 

HER    OWN    FOLK.     (En  FamQle.)    By  Hector  Malot, 

Author  of  "  No  R  elations."    Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd. 

AROMANCE  OF  THE  CAPE  FRONTIER.  By  Bertram 
Mitford. 

'TWEEN  SNOW  AND  FIRE.  A  Tale  of  the  Kafir  War  of 
1877.    By  Bertram  Mitford. 

ELI'S  DAUGHTER.     By  J.  H,  Pearce. 

INCONSEQUENT  LIVES.  A  VUlage  Chronicle.  ByJ.  H, 
Pearce. 

THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MAGICIANS.  By  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps  and  Herbert  D.  Ward. 

ACCORDING  TO   ST.  JOHN.    By  Am«he  Rives. 

THE    STORY    OF    A    PENITENT    SOUL.     Being    the 

Private  Papers  of  Mr.  Stephen  Dart,  late  Minister  at  Lynnbridge,  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln.  By  Adeline  Ser  geant. 

UNCLE    PIPER  OF  PIPER'S  HILL.    By  Tasma. 

GODFREY    MARTEN :    SCHOOLBOY,      By    Charles 

TURLEY. 

HER   LADYSHIP'S    ELEPHANT.    By  David  Dwight 

Wells. 

HIS  LORDSHIP'S  LEOPARD.   By  David  Dwight  Wells. 

AVENGED   ON   SOCIETY.     By  H.  F.  Wood. 

STORIES  FOR  NINON.  By  Emile  Zola.  With  a  Portrait 
by  Will  Rothenstein. 
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3f  iction.— ibeinemann's  3nternational  aLibrarg. 

Xew  Reuiew. — "  If  you  have  any  pernicious  remnants  of  literary  cliauTinlsm 
I  hope  it  will  not  survive  the  series  of  foreign  classics  of  which  Mr.  William 
Keinemann,  aided  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  is  publishing  translations  to  the  great 
contentment  of  all  lovers  of  literature." 

Each  Volume  has  an  Introdttciion  specially  written  6y  the  Editor^ 

Mr.  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d. ;   Paper  Covers,  2s.  6d. 

IN    GOD'S   WAY.    From  the   Norwegian  of  BjOrnstjerne 

BjfiRNSON. 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  KURTS.    From  the  Norwegian 

of  BJORNSTJERNE  BjORNSON, 

FOOTSTEPS    OF    FATE.      From   the    Dutch   of   Louis 

COUPERUS, 

WOMAN'S  FOLLY.    From  the  ItaUan  of  Gemma  Ferruggia. 

THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE.     From  the  German  of  Karl  Emil 
Franzos,  Author  of  "  For  the  Right,"  &c. 

THE  OLD  ADAM  AND  THE   NEW    EVE.     From   the 
German  of  Rddolf  Golm. 

A   COMMON   STORY.    From  the  Russian  of  Ivan  Gont- 

CHAEOFF. 

SIREN   VOICES  (NIELS   LYHNE).    From  the  Danish  of 
J.  P.  Jacobsen. 

THE  JEW.    From  the  Polish  of  Joseph  Ignatius  Kraszewski. 

THE   COMMODORE'S   DAUGHTERS.     From  the  Nor- 
wegian  of  Jonas  Lib. 

NIOBE.     From  the  Norwegian  of  Jonas  Lie. 

PIERRE   AND  JEAN.    From  the  French  of  GUY  de  Mau- 
passant. 

FROTH.     From   the   Spanish   of   Don   Armando    Palacio- 

Vald^s. 
FAREWELL  LOVE  !     From  the  Italian  of  Matilbe  Sbrao. 
FANTASY.    From  the  Italian  of  Matilde  Serao.  . 

WORK  WHILE   YE   HAVE   THE   LIGHT.    From  the 
Russian  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 

PEPITA  JIMENEZ.    From  the  Spanish  of  Juan  Valbra. 

DONA  LUZ.  From  the  Spanish  of  Juan  Valera. 

UNDER  THE  YOKE.    From  the  Bulgarian  of  Ivan  Vazoff. 
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fiction— Zbc  ©ionecc  Series. 

Cloth,  3S.  net. ;  Paper  Covers,  as.  6d.  net. 

Tii  Athmaum.—"  If  this  series  keeps  up  to  the  present  high  level  of  interest, 
novel  readers  will  have  fresh  cause  for  gratitude  to  Mr.  Heinemann." 

The  Daily  TeUgraph, — "Mr.  Heinemann's  genial  nursery  of  up-to-date 
romance." 

Tht  Observer.—"  The  smart  Pioneer  Series." 

The  Manchester  Courier. — "  The  Pioneer  Series  promises  to  be  as  original  as 
many  other  of  Mr.  Heinemann's  ventures." 

The  Glasgow  Herald — "  This  very  clever  series." 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph.—"  The  refreshingly  original  Pioneer  Series." 

Black  and  White.—"  The  brilliant  Pioneer  Series." 

Tht  Liverpool  Mercury. — "  Each  succeeding  issue  of  the  Pioneer  Series  has 
a  character  of  its  own  and  a  special  attractiveness." 

PAPIER  MACHE.    By  Charles  Allen. 

THE  NEW  VIRTUE.    By  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer. 

YEKL.    A  Tale  of  the  New  York  Ghetto.     By  A.  Cahan. 

LOVE  FOR  A  KEY.     By  G.  Colmore. 

HER  OWN  DEVICES.    By  C.  G.  Coupton. 

MILLY'S  STORY.    By  Mrs.  Montague  Crackanthorpe. 

THE  LITTLE  REGIMENT.    By  Stephen  Crane. 

A  MAN  WITH  A  MAID.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Dodeney. 

LITTLE  BOB.    By  Gyp. 

ACROSS  AN  ULSTER  BOG.    By  M.  Hamilton. 

THE  GREEN  CARNATION.     By  Robert  Hichens. 

JOANNA  TRAILL,   SPINSTER.     By  Annie  E.  Holds- 
worth. 

AN  ALTAR  OF  EARTH.    By  Thymol  Monk. 

A  STREET  IN  SUBURBIA.     By  E.  W.  Pdgh. 

THE  NEW  MOON.    By  Elizabeth  Robins  {C.  E.  Raimond) 

GEORGE  MANDEVILLE'S  HUSBAND.    By  Elizabeth 
Robins  (C.  E.  Raimond). 

DARTNELL  :  A  Bizarre  Incident.  By  Benjamin  Swift. 
THE  WINGS  OF  ICARUS.  By  Laurence  Alma-Tadbma. 
ONE  OF  GOD'S  DILEMMAS.    By  Allen  Upward. 
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3fictlon.-iC>rfce  3s.  net 

THE    NOVELS    OF    BJORNSTJERNE    BJORNSON. 

Uniform  Edition.     Edited  by  Edmund  G3SSE.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  net. 
each  volume.  / 

I.     SYNNOVE    SOLBAKKEN.      With   Introductory 

Essay  by  Edmund  Gosse,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
II.     ARNE. 

III.  A  HAPPY  BOY. 

IV.  THE  FISHER  LASS. 

V.     THE  BRIDAL  MARCH,  AND  A  DAY. 
VI.     MAGNHILD,  AND  DUST. 
VII.     CAPTAIN    MANSANA,  AND    MOTHER'S 
HANDS. 
VIII.     ABSALOM'S     HAIR,    AND     A     PAINFUL 
MEMORY. 
THE  NOVELS  OF  IVAN  TURGENEV.      Uniform  Edi- 
tion.   Translated  by  Constance  Garnett.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3*.  net. 
each  volume,  or  The  Set  of  13  Volumes  £z  2s.  net. 

I.  RUDIN.     With   a   Portrait   of    the  Author    and    an 

Introduction  by  Stepniak. 

II.  A  HOUSE  OF  GENTLEFOLK. 

III.  ON  THE  EVE. 

IV.  FATHERS  AND  CHILDREN. 
V.     SMOKE. 

VI.,  VII.     VIRGIN  SOIL. 
VIII.,  IX.     A  SPORTSMAN'S  SKETCHES. 
X.     DREAM  TALES  AND  PROSE  POEMS. 
XI.     THE  TORRENTS  OF  SPRING,  &c. 
XIL     A  LEAR  OF  THE  STEPPES,  &c. 

XIII.  THE  DIARY  OF  A  SUPERFLUOUS  MAN,&c. 

XIV.  A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER,  &c. 
XV.     THE  JEW,^C; 

{popular  2s.  6t).  "IRovels. 

IN   THE   FOG.    By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
THE  CHRISTIAN.     By  Hall  Caine.     (Paper  covers.) 
THE   DOMINANT    SEVENTH:    A  Musical  Story.     By 

Kate  Elizabeth  Clarke. 
THE  TIME  MACHINE.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  (In paper,  is.6ii.) 

NOVELETTES  DE  LUXE. 
THE  BALL.    By  Arthur  S.  Baxendale. 
WHILE  CHARLIE   WAS  AWAY.     By  Mrs.  Poultney 

BrGELOW. 

A  MODERN  ST.  ANTHONY.     By  Walter  Dalby. 
THE  LATE  RETURNING.     By  Margery  Williams. 
THE    GARDEN    OF    CONTENTMENT.      By    Elbnor 

MORDAUMT. 

SfspentiB  BOltlon. 

THE    RED    BADGE     OF     COURAGE.      By   Stephen 
Crane.    Paper  covers,  with  design  by  R.  Caton  Woodvillb. 
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price  28. 

THE  MANXMAN.    By  Hall  Caine. 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY.    By  Hall  Caine.    His  Majesty's 

Theatre  Edition. 

MAGGIE.    By  Stephen  Crane. 

THE  RECIPE  FOR  DIAMONDS.  ByCJ.COTCLlFFEHYNB. 

THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FIRM.     By  Mrs.  Ridt)F,ll. 

NOR  WIFE  NOR  MAID.     By  Mrs.  Hungerford. 

THE  BLACK  TORTOISE.    By  Frederick  Viller. 

A  KNIGHT  OF  THE  WHITE  FEATHER.     By  Tasma. 

THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  ANDREW  LEBRUN.    By 

THEDULL'mISS  ARCHINARD.     By  Anne  Douglas 

Sedgwick. 

GOD'S  F0UNDLING.    By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

EQUALITY.    By  Edward   Bellamy,  Author  of    "Looking 

S3CiCW3.ird 

COME    LIVE   WITH    ME   AND    BE   MY   LOVE.    By 

Robert  Buchanan. 
THE  HOYDEN.    By  Mrs.  Hungerford. 
RED  ROCK.    By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
OUT  OF  DUE  SEASON.    By  Adeline  Sergeant. 
THE  SURRENDER  OF  MARGARET  BELLARMINE. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 
THE  PENANCE  OF  PORTIA  JAMES.    By  Tasma. 
FOR  HER  SEX.     Pages  from  the  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl. 

Ibeincmann's  IRovel  Xibrarg. 

Price  IS.  dd.  net. 
THE  KING  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS.  By  Edmond  About. 
THE  FOURTH  NAPOLEON.    By  Charles  Bbnham. 
THE  THREE  MISS  KINGS.    By  Ada  Cambridge. 
NOT  ALL  IN  VAIN.    By  Ada  Cambridge. 
MR.  BLAKE  OF  NEWMARKET.    By  E.  H.  Coopbr. 
A    COMEDY    OF    MASKS.       By    Ernest    Dowson    and 

A  PINCHBECK  GODDESS.    By  Mrs.  Fleming  (Alice  M. 

Kipling). 
ORIOLE'S  DAUGHTER.     By  Jessie  Fothergill. 
THE  TENOR  AND  THE  BOY.    By  Sarah  Grand. 
THE  REDS  OF  THE  MIDI.    By  Felix  Gras. 
THE    O'CONNORS    OF    BALLINAHINCH.    By   Mrs. 

Hungerford. 
IN    THE    DWELLINGS    OP    SILENCE.     A   Romance 

of  Russia.     By  Walker  Kennedy. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  MEN.    By  Hannah  Lynch. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FIRST  CONSUL.    By  Matilda 

Malling. 
THE  TOWER  OF  TADDEO.     By  Ouida. 
THE  GRANDEE.     By  A.  PALAClo-VALDis. 
DONALD  MARCY.    By  Elizabeth  Stoart  Phelps. 
LOU.    By  Baron  von  Roberts. 

MISS  GRACE  OF  ALL  SOULS.     By  W.  E.  Tirebuck. 
ANDREA.     By  Percy  White. 
A  DRAMA  IN  DUTCH.    By  Louis  Zangwill. 


London  :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  ai  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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THE    ROMANTIC    SCHOOL 
IN    GERMANY 


INTRODUCTION 

The  task  of  giving  a  connected  account  of  the  German 
Romantic  School  is,  for  a  Dane,  an  arduous  and  dis- 
heartening one.  In  the  first  place,  the  subject  is  over- 
whelmingly vast ;  in  the  second,  it  has  been  treated  again 
and  again  by  German  writers;  and,  lastly,  these  writers,  in 
their  division  of  labour,  have  entered  so  learnedly  into  every 
detail,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  foreigner,  one,  moreover, 
to  whom  the  sources  are  not  always  accessible,  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  exhaustive  knowledge.  From  their 
childhood  they  have  been  familiar  with  a  literature  with 
which  he  first  makes  acquaintance  at  an  age  when  assimi- 
lation, in  any  quantity,  has  become  a  much  more  difficult 
process.  What  the  foreigner  must  rely  on  is,  partly  the 
decision  with  which  he  takes  up  and  maintains  his  personal 
standpoint,  partly  the  possibility  that  he  may  display  qualities 
which  are  not  characteristic  of  the  native  author.  Such  a 
quality  in  the  case  in  point  is  the  artistic  faculty,  the  faculty, 
I  mean,  of  representation,  of  externalisation.  The  German 
nature  is  so  intense  and  profound  that  this  faculty  is  com- 
paratively rare.  The  foreigner  has,  moreover,  this  advantage 
over  the  native,  that  it  is  easier  for  him  to  detect  the  mark 
of  race — that  in  the  German  author  which  stamps  him  as 
a  German.  The  German  critic  is  too  apt  to  consider 
"  German  "  synonymous  with  "  human  being,"  for  the  reason 
that  the  human  beings  he  deals  with  are  almost  always 
Germans.     The  foreigner  is  struck  by  characteristics  which 
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are  overlooked  by  the  native,  sometimes  because  he  is  so 
accustomed  to  them,  more  frequently  because  he  himself 
possesses  them. 

There  are  many  works  to  be  criticised  and  classified, 
many  personalities  to  describe.  My  aim  will  be  to  present 
these  personalities  and  works  in  as  firm  and  sharp  outline 
as  possible,  and,  without  giving  undue  attention  to  detail, 
to  throw  light  upon  the  whole  in  such  a  manner  that 
its  principal  features  will  stand  out  and  arrest  the  eye.  I 
shall  endeavour,  on  the  one  hand,  to  treat  the  history  of 
literature  as  humanly  as  possible,  to  go  as  deep  down 
as  I  can,  to  seize  upon  the  remotest,  innermost  psycho- 
logical movements  which  prepared  for  and  produced  the 
various  literary  phenomena  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  shall 
try  to  present  the  result  in  as  plastic  and  tangible  a  form  as 
possible.  If  I  can  succeed  in  giving  shape,  clear  and  accu- 
rate, to  the  hidden  feeling,  the  idea,  which  everywhere 
underlies  the  literary  phenomenon,  my  task  will  be  accom- 
plished. By  preference,  I  shall  always,  when  possible,  em- 
body the  abstract  in  the  personal. 

First  and  foremost,  therefore,  I  everywhere  trace  the 
connection  between  literature  and  life.  This  is  at  once 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  earlier  Danish  literary  con- 
troversies (that  between  Heiberg  and  Hauch,  for  example,  or 
even  the  famous  one  between  Baggesen  and  Oehlenschlager) 
were  kept  entirely  within  the  domain  of  literature  and  dealt 
exclusively  with  literary  principles,  the  controversy  aroused 
by  the  first  volume  of  this  work  has  entailed,  quite  as  much 
from  the  nature  of  the  work  as  from  the  irrationality  of  its 
opponents,  the  discussion  of  a  multitude  of  moral,  social, 
and  religious  questions.  The  Danish  reaction,  feeling  itself 
to  be  akin  to  the  one  I  am  about  to  depict  and  un- 
mask, has  attempted  to  suppress  the  movement  which  it 
recognised  to  be  antagonistic  to  itself — but  so  far  with  little 
prospect  of  success.  A  French  proverb  says  :  Nul  pnnce  n'a 
tui  son  successeur. 

When,  however,  the  connection  between  literature  and  life 
is  thus  emphasised,  the  delineations  and  interpretations  of  men 
and  their  books  by  no  means  produce  what  we  may  call  draw- 
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ing-room  history  of  literature.  I  go  down  to  the  foundations 
of  real  Ufe,  and  show  how  the  emotions  which  find  their 
expression  in  Hterature  arise  in  the  human  heart.  And  this 
same  human  heart  is  no  still  pool,  no  idyllic  mountain  lake. 
It  is  an  ocean,  with  submarine  vegetation  and  terrible  inhabi- 
tants. Drawing- room  history  of  literature,  like  drawing-room 
poetry,  sees  in  human  life  a  drawing-room,  a  decorated  ball- 
room— the  furniture  and  the  people  alike  polished,  the 
brilliant  illumination  excluding  all  possibility  of  dark  corners. 
Let  those  who  choose  to  do  so  look  at  things  thus  ;  it  is  not 
my  point  of  view.  Just  as  the  botanist  must  handle  nettles 
as  well  as  roses,  so  the  student  of  literature  must  accus- 
tom himself  to  look,  with  the  unflinching  gaze  of  the  natura- 
list or  the  physician,  upon  all  the  forms  taken  by  human 
nature,  in  their  diversity  and  their  inward  affinity.  It  makes 
the  plant  neither  more  nor  less  interesting  that  it  smells 
sweet  or  stings  ;  but  the  dispassionate  interest  of  the  botanist 
is  often  accompanied  by  the  purely  human  pleasure  in  the 
beauty  of  the  flower. 

As  I  follow  the  more  important  literary  movements  from 
country  to  country,  studying  their  psychology,  I  attempt  to 
condense  the  fluid  material  by  showing  how,  from  time  to 
time,  it  crystallises  into  one  or  other  definite  and  intelligible 
type.  The  attempt  is  attended  with  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty in  this  particular  period  of  German  literature,  from 
the  fact  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  period  is  an 
absence  of  distinctly  typical  forms.  This  literature  is  not 
plastic  ;  it  is  musical.  French  Romanticism  produces  clearly 
defined  figures  ;  the  ideal  of  German  Romanticism  is  not  a 
figure,  but  a  melody,  not  definite  form,  but  infinite  aspira- 
tion. Is  it  obliged  to  name  the  object  of  its  longing  ?  It 
designates  it  by  such  terms  as  "  ein  geheimes  Wort,"  "  eine 
blaue  Blume,"  "  der  Zauber  der  Waldeinsamkeit "  (a  mystic 
word  —  a  blue  flower  —  the  magic  of  the  lonely  woods). 
These  expressions  are,  however,  definitions  of  moods,  and 
each  mood  has  a  corresponding  psychological  condition  ; 
my  task  is  to  trace  back  each  mood,  emotion,  or  longing 
to  the  group  of  psychological  conditions  to  which  it  belongs. 
This    group    in  combination   constitutes  a  soul  ;    and  such 
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a  soul,  with  strongly  marked  individuality,  represents  in 
literature  the  many  who  were  unable  to  depict  their 
own  character,  but  who  recognised  it  when  thus  placed 
before  them.  I  may  possibly  succeed  in  proving  that  the 
type  does  not  escape  us  because  the  author  may  have 
chosen  to  paint  landscape  after  landscape  in  place  of  deline- 
ating characteristic  personalities,  or  because  he  confounds 
literature  with  music  to  the  extent  of  at  last  entitling  his 
poems  simply  Allegro  or  Rondo ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  distinctly  peculiar  qualities  of  these  landscapes  and  the 
character  of  this  word-music  are  symptomatic  of  a  psycho- 
logical condition  which  may  be  determined  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

In  the  general  introduction  to  this  work  I  have  sketched 
the  plan  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself.  It  is  my  intention 
to  describe  the  first  great  literary  movement  of  the  century, 
the  germinating  and  growing  reaction,  first  elucidating  its 
nature,  then  following  it  to  its  climax.  Afterwards  I  shall  show 
how  this  reaction  was  met  by  a  breeze  of  liberalism  blowing 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  which  swells  into  a  gale  and 
sweeps  away  all  opposition.  Not  that  the  liberal  views  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  ever  identical  with  those  of  the 
eighteenth,  or  that  its  literary  forms  or  scientific  ideas  ever 
bear  the  eighteenth  century  stamp.  Neither  Voltaire,  nor 
Rousseau,  nor  Diderot,  neither  Lessing  nor  Schiller,  neither 
Hume  nor  Godwin,  rise  from  the  dead ;  but  they  are  one 
and  all  avenged  upon  their  enemies. 

Regarded  as  a  whole,  German  Romanticism  is  reaction. 
Nevertheless,  as  an  intellectual,  poetico -philosophical  re- 
action, it  contains  many  germs  of  new  development,  un- 
mistakable productions  of  that  spirit  of  progress  which, 
by  remoulding  the  old,  creates  the  new,  and  by  altering 
boundaries  gains  territory. 

The  older  Romanticists  begin,  without  exception,  as  the 
apostles  of  "enlightenment."  They  introduce  a  new  tone 
into  German  poetry,  give  their  works  a  new  colour,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  revive  both  the  spirit  and  the  substance 
of  the  old  fairy-tale,  Volkslied,  and  legend.  They  exercise 
at  first  a  fertilising  influence  upon  German  science  ;  research 
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in  the  domains  of  history,  ethnography,  and  jurisprudence, 
the  study  of  German  antiquity,  Indian  and  Greek-Latin 
philology,  and  the  systems  and  dreams  of  the  Naturphilosophie 
all  receive  their  first  impulse  from  Romanticism,  They 
widened  the  emotional  range  of  German  poetry,  though  the 
emotions  to  which  they  gave  expression  were  more  fre- 
quently morbid  than  healthy.  As  critics,  they  originally, 
and  with  success,  aimed  at  enlarging  the  spiritual  horizon. 
In  their  social  capacity  they  vowed  undying  hatred 
to  all  dead  conventionality  in  the  relations  between  the 
sexes.  The  best  among  them  in  their  youth  laboured 
ardently  for  the  intensification  of  that  spiritual  life  which 
is  based  upon  a  belief  in  the  supernatural.  In  politics, 
when  not  indifferent,  they  generally  began  as  very  theo- 
retical republicans  ;  who,  however,  in  spite  of  their  cos- 
mopolitanism, strove  to  elevate  and  strengthen  German 
patriotism. 

Unfortunately,  their  pursuit  of  all  these  worthy  aims 
ended  in  comparative  failure.  Of  all  that  the  German 
Romanticists  produced,  little  will  endure — some  masterly 
translations  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  a  few  of  Tieck's  productions, 
a  handful  of  Hardenberg's  and  another  of  Eichendorff's 
lyrics,  some  of  Friedrich  Schlegel's  essays,  a  few  of  Arnim's 
and  Brentano's  smaller  works,  a  select  number  of  Hoffmann's 
tales,  and  some  very  remarkable  dramas  and  tales  from  the 
pen  of  that  eccentric  but  real  genius,  Heinrich  von  Kleist. 
The  rest  of  the  life-work  of  the  Romanticists  has  disappeared 
from  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  Looking  back 
on  it  from  this  distance,  most  of  their  endeavour  seems 
to  have  ended  in  smoke.  In  the  matter  of  language,  with 
their  intangible  imagery,  their  misuse  of  words  in  expressing 
the  strange,  weird,  and  mysterious,  their  archaisms,  and  their 
determination  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
they  rather  diminished  than  enriched  the  poetic  vocabulary, 
rather  corrupted  than  improved  literary  style.  In  the 
domain  of  poetry.  Romanticism  ended  in  hysterical  piety 
and  vapouring.  In  the  social  domain  it  occupied  itself  with 
only  one  question,  that  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes ; 
and  its  ideas   on   this   subject  were,  for  the  most  part,  so 
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abnormal  and  morbidly  unhealthy,  that  most  of  its  passionate 
blows  were  dealt  in  the  air.  In  dealing  them,  it  was  not 
humanity  at  large  that  the  Romanticists  had  in  view,  but 
a  few  favoured,  aristocratic,  artistic  natures.  In  religious 
matters,  these  men,  whose  moral  and  poetical  theories 
were  at  first  so  revolutionary,  bowed  their  necks  to  the 
yoke  the  moment  they  saw  it.  And  in  politics  it  was  they 
who  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
and  prepared  its  manifestoes,  abolishing  liberty  of  thought 
in  the  interval  between  a  religious  festival  in  St.  Stephen's 
and  an  oyster  supper  with  Fanny  Elsler. 

I  shall  touch  but  seldom  and  briefly  upon  Danish 
literature,  only  now  and  again  piercing  in  the  canvas  of 
the  panorama  I  am  unrolling  a  hole  through  which  the 
situation  in  Denmark  may  be  seen.  Not  that  I  forget  or 
lose  sight  of  Danish  literature.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ever 
present  with  me.  Whilst  trying  to  present  to  my  readers 
the  inner  history  of  a  foreign  literature,  I  am  all  the  time 
making  indirect  contributions  to  the  history  of  our  own. 
I  am  painting  the  background  which  is  required  to  throw 
its  characteristics  into  relief.  I  am  working  at  the  founda- 
tion upon  which,  according  to  my  conviction,  the  history 
of  modern  Danish  literature  rests.  My  method  may  be 
indirect,  but  it  is  the  more  thorough  for  that.  I  should 
like,  however,  in  a  few  words,  to  indicate  the  general 
conclusion  to  which  a  comparison  between  Danish  and 
foreign  literature  at  this  period  has  led  me. 

The  relative  positions  of  Germany  and  Denmark  may  be 
defined  as  follows :  German  literature  is  at  this  period  com- 
paratively original  in  it';  aims  and  its  productions  ;  Danish 
literature  either  continues  the  working  out  of  a  peculiarly 
Scandinavian  vein,  or  builds  upon  German  foundations. 
The  Danish  authors  have,  as  a  rule,  read  and  assimilated 
the  German  ;  the  German  authors  have  neither  read  nor 
been  in  any  way  influenced  by  the  Danes.  Steffens,  through 
whom  we  receive  the  impetus  from  Germany,  is  the  devoted 
disciple  of  Schelling.  Witness  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  his  letters  to  that  philosopher :  "  I  am  your  pupil, 
absolutely  and  entirely  your  pupil.     All  that  I  produce  was 
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originally  yours.  This  is  no  passing  feeling  ;  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  such  is  the  case,  and  I  do  not  think  the" 
less  of  myself  for  it.  Therefore,  when  once  I  have  produced 
a  really  great  work  which  I  should  gladly  call  mine,  I  shall, 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  recognised,  publicly,  enthusiastically, 
proclaim  you  to  be  my  teacher,  and  hand  over  to  you  my 
laurel  wreath."  ^ 

In  German  literature  there  is  more  life,  in  the  corre- 
sponding Danish  literature  more  art.  It  is  Germany  which 
produces,  which  unearths,  the  material.  That  literature  of 
which  Romanticism  is  the  first  development,  lives  and  moves 
and  revels  in  intense  emotions,  struggles  with  problems, 
creates  forms  which  it  dashes  to  pieces  again.  Danish  litera- 
ture takes  German  material  and  ideas,  instinct  with  life,  and 
often  succeeds  in  moulding  them  more  artistically,  giving 
them  clearer  expression  than  their  German  producers  do. 
(Note,  for  example,  the  case  of  Tieck  and  Heiberg.)  The 
Danes  apply  and  remodel,  or  they  embody  kindred  ideas 
in  more  favourable  and  more  plastic  material,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  provided  by  the  Scandinavian  mythology 
and  legends. 

The  result,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  is  that  Roman- 
ticism acquired  more  lucidity  and  clearer  contours  on  Danish 
soil.  It  became  less  a  thing  of  the  night ;  it  ventured,  veiled, 
into  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  felt  that  it  had  come  to  a  sedate, 
sober-minded  people,  a  people  who  were  not  yet  quite  sure 
that  moonlight  was  not  unnatural  and  sentimental.  It  came 
up  from  the  deep  mine  shafts  from  which  Novalis  had  been 
the  first  to  conjure  it,  and,  with  Oehlenschlager's  Vaulundur, 
hammered  on  the  mountain-side  till  the  mountain  burst  open 
and  laid  all  its  treasures  bare  to  the  light  of  day.  It  felt 
that  it  had  come  to  another,  a  more  serene  and  idyllic  clime  ; 
it  shook  off  all  its  weirdness ;  its  thick,  shapeless  mists  con- 
densed into  slender  river  nymphs  ;  it  forgot  the  Harz  and 
the  Blocksberg,  and  took  up  its  abode  one  beautiful  Mid- 
summer Eve  in  the  Deer  Park  near  Copenhagen.^ 

Aladdin  is  a  finer  and  more  intelligible  literary  work  than 

^  G.  L.  Plitt :  Aus  Schellin^s  Leben,  i.  309. 
"  G.  Brandes  :  Samlede  Skrifter,  i.  464. 
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Tieck's  Kaiser  Oktavianus,  but  Oehlenschlager  could  not  deny 
that  Aladdin  would  never  have  been  written  if  Oktavianus  had 
not  been  in  existence,  Heiberg's  Julespdg  og  NytaarslSjer  is 
to  the  full  as  witty  as  Tieck's  Aristophanic  satires,  but  the 
whole  idea — the  play  within  the  play,  the  literary  satire, 
and  the  blending  of  the  sentimental  with  the  ironical — 
is  borrowed  from  Tieck,  and,  what  is  worse,  is  only  com- 
prehensible from  Tieck's  standpoint.  In  short,  there  is  in 
Oehlenschlager,  Hauch,  and  Heiberg  more  form  than  in 
Novalis,  Tieck,  and  Fr.  Schlegel,  but  less  substance — that  is 
to  say,  less  direct  connection  with  real  life.  German  litera- 
ture has  too  often  formed  the  connecting  link.  We  Danes 
have  too  often  refused  to  occupy  ourselves,  in  literature,  with 
the  great  problems  of  life,  have  simply  dismissed  them  when 
we  could  not  succeed  in  giving  them  correct  literary  form. 

Looked  at  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  the 
position  may  be  described  as  follows.  The  Danish  Romantic 
authors  have,  generally  speaking,  been  the  superiors  of  the 
Germans  as  regards  art,  their  inferiors  as  regards  intellect. 
As  a  rule,  every  production  of  the  German  author,  however 
small,  though  it  be  formless,  weak,  nay,  actually  a  failure,  yet 
expresses  a  whole  philosophy  of  life,  and  that  no  fanciful 
philosophy,  but  one  evolved  and  matured  by  personal  ex- 
perience, and  stamped  with  the  whole  astonishingly  many- 
sided  culture  which  distinguishes  the  educated  German.  A 
poem  by  Novalis,  a  tale  by  Tieck  or  Hoffmann,  or  a  play 
by  Kleist,  contains  a  poetico-philosophical  theory  of  life ; 
and  it  is  the  theory  not  only  of  a  poet,  but  of  a  man.  A 
tragedy  by  Oehlenschlager  again,  or  a  fairy  tale  by  Ander- 
sen, or  a  vaudeville  by  Hostrup,  will  almost  invariably  be 
distinguished  by  such  distinctly  poetical  qualities  as  fancy, 
feeling,  whimsicality,  gaiety,  youthful  freshness  and  aplomb, 
but  the  philosophy  is  too  often  as  primitive  as  a  child's. 
Heiberg  is  almost  the  only  writer  in  whose  works  there  is 
any  sign  of  a  philosophy  based  upon  science,  and  acquiring 
ever  more  profundity  from  the  experiences  of  life.  Of  real 
development  there  are  often  only  faint  traces.  The  youth- 
ful works  of  such  authors  as  Oehlenschlager,  Winther,  and 
Andersen  are  as  perfect  as  those  of  their  maturity.     Some- 
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times,  as  in  the  case  of  Oehlenschlager,  advancing  years 
produce  in  the  talent  a  suspicion  of  corpulence,  of  unctuous- 
ness.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Paludan-Muller,  the 
ideal  grows  more  and  more  attenuated.  When  a  change 
does  take  place,  it  rarely  signifies  that  the  author  has  gradu- 
ally evolved  for  himself  a  new  philosophy  of  life ;  no— after 
treading  the  narrow  path  of  poetry  for  a  time,  he  strikes 
into  one  of  the  two  great  highroads,  either  the  road  of 
middle-class  respectability  or  the  road  of  orthodox  piety. 
The  dressing-gown  or  the  cassock — one  or  other  of  these 
garments  almost  inevitably  supersedes  the  Spanish  cloak  of 
poetic  youth. 

It  may,  then,  generally  speaking,  be  asserted  that,  in 
those  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  German 
Romanticists  with  the  Danish,  the  former  have  the  more 
original  philosophy  of  life,  and  are  greater  as  personalities, 
whatever  they  may  be  as  poets. 

Let  us  look  at  the  subject  from  a  third  point  of  view. 
To  the  Danish  authors,  as  a  body,  may  be  attributed  the 
merit  of  avoiding  the  fantastic,  tasteless  extravagances  of 
which  the  Germans  are  frequently  guilty.  The  Danes  stop 
in  time ;  they  avoid  paradox  or  do  not  carry  it  to  its 
logical  conclusion  ;  they  have  the  steadiness  due  to  naturally 
well-balanced  minds  and  naturally  phlegmatic  dispositions ; 
they  are  hardly  ever  indecent,  audacious,  blasphemous, 
revolutionary,  wildly  fantastic,  utterly  sentimental,  utterly 
unreal,  or  utterly  sensual  ;  they  seldom  run  amuck, 
they  never  tilt  at  the  clouds,  and  they  never  fall  into  a 
well.  This  is  what  makes  them  so  popular  with  their  own 
countrymen.  Unerring  taste  and  elegance,  such  as  dis- 
tinguish Heiberg's  poetry  and  Gade's  music,  vigorous, 
healthy  originality,  such  as  characterises  Oehlenschlager's 
and  Hartmann's  best  works,  will  always  be  prized  by  Danes 
as  the  expression  of  noble  and  self-controlled  art.  What 
a  contrast  is  presented  by  the  overstrained,  extravagant 
personalities  peopling  the  Romantic  hospital  of  Germany ! 
A  phthisical  Moravian  Brother  with  the  consumptive's  sen- 
suality and  the  consumptive's  mystic  yearnings — Novalis. 
A  satirical  hypochondriac,  subject  to  hallucinations  and  with 
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morbid  leanings  to  Catholicism — Tieck.  A  genius,  impotent 
to  produce,  but  with  the  propensity  of  genius  to  revolt  and 
the  imperative  craving  of  impotence  to  subject  itself  to  outward 
authority — Friedrich  Schlegel.  A  dissipated  fantast  with  the 
half-insane  imagination  of  the  drunkard — Hoffmann.  A 
foolish  mystic  like  Werner,  and  a  genius  like  the  suicide 
Kleist.  Think  of  Hoffmann,  and  his  pupil,  Hans  Andersen, 
and  observe  how  sane,  but  also  how  sober  and  subdued, 
Andersen  appears  compared  with  his  first  master. 

It  is,  then,  certain  that  there  is  more  of  the  quality  of 
harmony  among  the  Danes.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  those  who  regard  harmony,  even  when  meagre,  as  the 
highest  quality  of  art,  will  inevitably  rank  the  Danish  litera- 
ture of  the  first  decades  of  this  century  above  the  German. 
It  has,  however,  to  a  great  extent  attained  to  this  harmony 
by  means  of  caution,  by  lack  of  artistic  courage.  The 
Danish  poets  never  fell,  because  they  never  mounted  to  a 
height  from  which  there  was  any  danger  of  falling.  They 
left  it  to  others  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc.  They  escaped 
breaking  their  necks,  but  they  never  gathered  the  Alpine 
flowers  which  only  bloom  on  the  giddy  heights  or  on  the 
brink  of  precipices.  The  quality  in  literature  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  Danes  have  never  sufficiently  prized,  is 
boldness,  that  quality  in  the  author  which  incites  him, 
regardless  of  consequences,  to  give  expression  to  his 
artistic  ideal.  The  daring  development  of  what  is  typical 
in  his  literary  tendency,  often  constitutes  the  beauty  of 
his  work ;  or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  when  a  literary 
tendency  like  Romanticism  develops  in  the  direction  of 
pure  fancy,  that  author  seems  to  me  the  most  interesting, 
who  rises  to  the  most  daring  heights  of  fantastic  ex- 
travagance— as,  for  instance,  Hoffmann.  The  more  madly 
fantastic  he  is,  the  finer  he  is,  just  as  the  poplar  is  finer  the 
taller  it  is,  and  the  beech  finer  the  more  stately  and  wide- 
spreading  it  is.  The  fineness  lies  in  the  daring  and  vigour 
with  which  that  which  is  typical  is  expressed.  He  who 
discovers  a  new  country  may,  in  the  course  of  his  explora- 
tions, be  stranded  on  a  reef.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  avoid 
the  reef  and  leave  the  country  undiscovered.     The  Danish 
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Romanticists  are  never  insane  like  Hoffmann,  but  neither 
are  they  ever  daemonic  like  him.  They  lose  in  thrilling, 
overpowering  life  and  energy  what  they  gain  in  lucidity  and 
readableness.  They  appeal  to  a  greater  njumber  and  a  more 
varied  class  of  readers,  but  they  do  not  enthral  them.  The 
more  vigorous  originality  alarms  the  many,  but  fascinates 
the  few.  In  Danish  Romanticism  there  is  none  of  Friedrich 
Schlegel's  audacious  immorality,  but  neither  is  there  any- 
thing like  that  spirit  of  opposition  which  in  him  amounts 
to  genius  ;  his  ardour  melts,  and  his  daring  moulds  into  new 
and  strange  shapes,  much  that  we  accept  as  unalterable. 
Nor  do  the  Danes  become  Catholic  mystics.  Protestant 
orthodoxy  in  its  most  petrified  form  flourishes  with  us  :  so 
do  supernaturalism  and  pietism  ;  and  in  Grundtvigianism 
we  slide  down  the  inclined  plane  'which  leads  to  Catholi- 
cism ;  but  in  this  matter,  as  in  every  other,  we  never  take 
the  final  step  ;  we  shrink  back  from  the  last  consequences; 
The  result  is  that  the  Danish  reaction  is  far  more  insidious 
and  covert  than  the  German.  Veiling  itself  as  vice  does, 
it  clings  to  the  altars  of  the  Church,  which  have  always 
been  a  sanctuary  for  criniinals  of  every  species.  It  is  never 
possible  to  lay  hold  of  it,  to  convince  it  then  and  there 
that  its  principles  logically  lead  to  intolerance,  inquisition, 
and  despotism.  Kierkegaard,  for  example,  is  in  religion 
orthodox,  in  politics  a  believer  in  absolutism,  towards  the 
close  of  his  career  a  fanatic.  Yet — and  this  is  a  genuinely 
Romantic  trait — he  all  his  life  long  avoids  drawing  any 
practical  conclusions  from  his  doctrines ;  one  only  catches 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  such  a  feeling  as  admiration  for  the 
Inquisition,  or  hatred  of  natural  science. 

Let  us  take,  by  way  of  contrast,  another  supporter  of 
orthodoxy  and  absolutism,  Joseph  de  Maistre,  as  high- 
minded  and  sincere  a  believer  as  Kierkegaard,  and  equally 
philanthropic.  De  Maistre  pursues  all  his  theories  to  their 
clear  conclusions,  shirking  nothing  which  must  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  his  beliefs.  Like  Kierkegaard, 
he  is  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  and  solid  culture,  but  whereas 
Kierkegaard,  when  it  comes  to  practical  applications,  is  as 
afraid   of   "public  scandal"  as  any  old  maid,  De  Maistre 

VOL.   II.  B 
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boldly  accepts  all  necessary  consequences.  The  famous 
passage  in  praise  of  the  executioner  in  the  sixth  conversa- 
tion of  the  Soirees  de  Saint-Petersbourg,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  matter  of  plain  speaking.  The  executioner 
is  a  "  sublime  beiifg,"  "  the  corner-stone  of  society  ; "  along 
with  him  "all  social  order  disappears."  According  to  De 
Maistre's  theory,  two  powers  are  required  to  quell  the  re- 
bellious spirits— the  spirit  of  unbelief  and  the  spirit  of,  dis- 
obedience— let  loose  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  these 
two  are  the  Pope  and  the  executioner.  The  Pope  and  the 
executioner  are  the  two  main  props  of  society  ;  the  one 
crushes  the  revolutionary  thought  with  his  bull,  the  other 
cuts  off  the  revolutionary  head  with  his  axe.  It  is  a  plea- 
sure to  read  such  argument.  Here  we  have  vigour  and 
determination,  effectual  expression  of  a  clear  thought,  ener- 
getic and  undisguised  reaction.  And  De  Maistre  is  the 
same  in  everything.  He  is  not,  like  Danish  reactionaries 
who  call  themselves  Liberals,  reactionary  in  social  matters 
and  religion,  and  liberal  or  half-liberal  in  politics.  He 
loathes  political  liberty ;  he  jeers  (in  his  letters)  at  the 
emancipation  of  women  ;  in  a  special  essay  he  deliberately 
and  warmly  defends  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ;  and  in  all  true- 
heartedness  and  manly  seriousness  he  desires  the  reinstitu- 
tion  of  the  auto-da-fe',  and  is  not  ashamed  to  say  it,  seeing 
that  he  thinks  it.  Look  well  at  such  a  man  as  this — 
gifted  and  eminent,  great  as  a  statesman,  great  as  an  author, 
who  sacrifices  his  whole  fortune  sooner  than  make  the  least 
concession  to  the  Revolution,  which  he  abhors,  or  to 
Napoleon,  whom  he  detests  ;  who  frankly  adores  the  exe- 
cutioner as  the  indispensable  upholder  of  order ;  who  gives 
the  gallows  the  most  important  place  in  his  statute-book, 
and  counsels  the  Church  to  have  recourse  to  the  axe  and  the 
faggot — there  is  a  figure  worthy  of  note ;  a  proud,  bold  coun- 
tenance, which  expresses  an  unmistakable  mental  bent,  and 
which  one  does  not  forget.  This  is  a  type  one  takes  plea- 
sure in,  as  the  naturalist  takes  pleasure  in  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  species  of  which  he  has  hitherto  only  met  with  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory  examples.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  it  may  be  considered  fortunate  that 
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such  personalities  are  not  to  be  found  in  Danish  literature, 
but  their  absence  gives  a  less  plastic  character  to  its  history. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  we  Danes  only  assimilated 
the  good  and  healthy  elements  of  German  Romanticism. 
When  we  see  how  the  German  Romanticists  end,  we  com- 
prehend that  from  the  very  beginning  there  was  concealed 
in  Romanticism  a  reactionary  principle  which  prescribed 
the  course — th'e  curve — of  their  careers. 

Friedrich  Schlegel,  the  author  of  Lucinde,  the  free- 
thinking  admirer  of  Fichte,  who,  in  his  Versuch  uber  den 
Begriff  des  Republikanismus  (Essay  on  the  Idea  of  Repub- 
licanism), called  the  democratic  republic,  with  female 
suffrage,  the  only  reasonable  form  of  government,  is  con- 
verted to  Catholicism,  becomes  a  mystic  and  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  Church,  and  in  his  later  writings  endeavours 
to  promote  the  cause  of  reactionary  absolutism.  Novalis 
and  Schleiermacher,  who  in  their  early  writings  display  a 
mixture  of  pantheism  and  pietism,  of  Spinoza  and  Zinzen- 
dorf,  steadily  drift  away  from  Spinoza  and  approach 
orthodoxy.  In  his  later  life  Schleiermacher  recants  those 
Letters  on  Lucinde  which  he  had  written  in  a  spirit  of  the 
purest  youthful  enthusiasm.  Novalis,  who  in  his  youthful 
letters  declares  himself  "  prepared  for  any  sort  of  enlighten- 
ment," and  hopes  that  he  may  live  to  see  "a  new  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholemew,  a  wholesale  destruction  of 
despotisms  and  prisons,"  who  desires  a  republic,  and  who, 
at  the  time  when  Fichte  is  prosecuted  for  atheism,  remarks, 
"  Brave  Fichte  is  really  fighting  for  us  all," — this  same  Nova- 
lis ends  by  looking  on  the  king  in  the  light  of  an  earthly 
Providence,  condemning  Protestantism  as  revolutionary,  de- 
fending the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  extolling  the 
spirit  of  Jesuitism.  Fouqu6,  the  knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  becomes  in  the  end  a  pietist  Don  Quixote, 
whose  great  desire  is  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  feuda- 
lism. Clemens  Brentano,  in  his  youth  the  most  mettlesome 
of  poets,  who  both  in  life  and  literature  made  war  upon 
every  species  of  convention,  becomes  the  credulous  secre- 
tary of  a  nun,  a  hysterical  visionary ;  does  nothing  for 
the  space  of  five  years  but  fill  volume  after  volume  with  the 
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sayings  of  Anna  Katharina  Emmerich.  Zacharias  Werner 
is  a  variant  of  the  same  Romantic  type.  He  starts  in 
his  career  as  a  friend  of  "  enlightenment "  ;  but  soon  a 
process  of  moral  dissolution  begins  ;  he  first  extols  Luther, 
then  turns  Roman  Catholic  and  recants  his  eulogy ;  in  the 
end  he  becomes  a  priest,  and  as  such  displays,  both  in  his 
life  and  in  his  sentimentally  gross  writings  and  sermons,  a 
combination  of  coarse  sensuality  and  priestly  unction. 

And  Steffens — he  who  stormed  the  heaven  of  German 
Romanticism,  carried  the  sacred  fire  to  Denmark,  and  set 
men's  minds  in  such  violent  uproar  that  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  country — what  of  him  ?  what  was  he  ?  An 
upright,  weak  character,  with  a  brain  charged  with  confused 
enthusiasms  ;  all  feeling  and  imitative  fancy  ;  no  lucidity  of 
thought  or  pregnant  concision  of  style.  It  is  literally  impos- 
sible to  read  the  so-called  scientific  writings  of  his  later 
period ;  one  runs  the  risk  of  being  drowned  in  watery 
sentimentality  or  smothered  by  ennui.  "When,"  says 
Julian  Schmidt,  "he  expounded  the  Naturphilosophie  in  his 
broken  German  from  the  professorial  chair,  his  mathe- 
matical calculations  came  out  wrong  and  his  experiments 
failed,  but  his  audience  was  carried  away  by  his  earnest- 
ness, his  almost  religious  solemnity,  his  naive,  child-like 
enthusiasm."  Naivete  was  a  quality  that  the  Northerner 
of  those  days  seldom  lacked.  In  his  best  days,  Steffens, 
captivated  by  the  theories  of  the  Naturphilosophie,  took  an 
innocent  pleasure  in  tracing  the  attributes  of  the  human 
mind  in  minerals,  in  humanising  geology  and  botany.  But 
the  Revolution  of  July  turned  his  head.  Inflamed  by  pietism, 
that  elderly  lady  who  for  the  last  thirteen  years  had  been  the 
object  of  his  affections,  and  for  whose  sake  he  had  already 
more  than  once  entered  the  lists,  he  closed  his  literary  career 
with  a  series  of  feeble  attacks  upon  the  young  \tfriters  of 
post-revolutionary  Germany. 

In  this  he  was  only  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
master,  Schelling.  Schelling,  who,  in  marked  contrast  to 
Fichte  with  his  clear  doctrine  of  the  Ego,  dwells  upon  the 
mysterious  nature  of  the  mind,  and  bases  not  only  philosophy, 
but  also  art  and  religion,  upon  the  perception  of  genius,  the 
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so-called  "  intellectual  intuition,"  displays  both  in  his  doctrine 
and  in  his  want  of  method  the  arbitrariness,  the  lawlessness, 
which  is  the  kernel  of  Romanticism.  As  early  as  1802,  in 
his  Bruno,  he  used  the  significant  expression  and  future 
catchword,  "Christian  philosophy,"  though  he  still  main- 
tained that,  in  genuine  religious  value,  the  Bible  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  sacred  books  of  India — a  theory  which 
even  Gorres  champions  in  the  early  stage  of  his  literary 
career.  Having,  like  Novalis,  at  Tieck's  instigation,  made  a 
close  study  of  Jakob  Bohme  and  the  other  mystics,  Schelling 
began  to  philosophise  mystically  on  the  subject  of  "  Nature 
in  God,"  an  expression  appropriated  by  Martensen  in  his 
Spekulative  Dogmatik.  But  when,  shortly  afterwards,  a  patent 
of  nobility  was  conferred  on  him  (as  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich),  and  he  was  made  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  in  Catholic  and  clerical  Bavaria,  the  famous 
"  Philosophy  of  Revelation  "  (Offenbarungsphilosophie)  com- 
menced to  germinate  in  his  mind.  Soon  the  transformation 
was  complete  ;  the  fiery  enthusiast  had  become  a  courtier,  the 
prophet  a  charlatan.  With  his  mysteries,  his  announce- 
ments of  a  marvellous  science,  "which  had  hitherto  been 
considered  impossible,"  his  refusal  to  print  his  wisdom,  to 
do  anything  but  communicate  it  verbally,  and  even  then 
not  in  its  entirety,  he  qualified  himself  for  being  called,  after 
Hegel's  death,  to  Berlin,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  State 
religion  in  the  "  Christian-Germanic  "  police-governed  Prussia 
of  the  day,  and  to  teach  a  State  philosophy,  for  which,  as  he 
himself  said,  the  only  suitable  name  is  Christology.  Here  it 
was  that  the  young  generation,  the  Hegelians  of  the  Left, 
fell  upon  him  and  tore  his  mystic  cobweb  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

Yet  Schelling  is  the  least  irrational  of  the  Romantic  philo- 
sophers. He  is  vehemently  accused  of  heresy  by  Franz 
Baader,  the  reincarnated  Jakob  Bohme,  the  object  of  Kierke- 
gaard's admiration,  who  reproaches  him  with  setting  the 
Trinity  upon  a  logical  balance-pole,  and,  still  worse,  with 
daring  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  personal  devil.  The  utter- 
ances of  the  others  are  in  keeping  with  this.  Schubert  writes 
The  Symbolism  of  Dreams — ^was  not  the  dream  the  ideal  of 
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Romanticism  ? — occupies  himself  in  all  seriousness  with  inter- 
preting them,  happy  in  his  persuasion  that  clairvoyance  and 
visions  are  the  highest  sources  of  knowledge.  The  vision- 
seer  of  Prevorst,  whom  Strauss,  characteristically  enough, 
begins  his  public  career  by  exposing,  plays  an  important  part 
in  those  days.  Then  there  is  Gorres,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
great  Revolution  was  "  inspired  to  triumphal  song  by  the  fall 
of  Rome  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,'' 
and  who  afterwards  took  an  active  and  honourable  part  in 
rousing  German  patriotic  spirit  during  the  struggle  against 
Napoleon ;  this  same  Gorres  becomes  the  author  of  Christian 
Mysticism  (a  book  which  Kierkegaard  read  with  shudders  of 
awe),  revels  in  the  blood  of  martyrs,  gloats  over  the  agonies 
and  ecstasies  of  the  saints,  enumerates  the  different  aureoles, 
nail-prints,  and  wounds  in  the  side  by  which  they  are 
distinguished,  and  prostrates  himself  in  the  dust,  he,  the 
old  Jacobin,  before  the  one  true  Catholic  Church,  chant- 
ing the  praises  of  the  Holy  AUiance.  To  these  add  the 
politicians  :  Adam  Miiller,  who,  as  Gotschall  has  aptly  said, 
pursues  in  politics  the  quest  of  Novalis's  "blue  flower," 
who  would  fain  fuse  State,  Science,  Church,  and  Stage 
into  one  marvellous  unit  ;  Haller,  who  concealed  his  con- 
version to  Catholicism  in  order  to  retain  his  appointments, 
and  who,  in  his  Restauration  der  Staatswissenschaften  (Revival 
of  the  Science  of  Statesmanship),  bases  this  science  upon 
theocracy  ;  Leo  (scathingly  criticised  by  Ruge),  who,  in  the 
same  spirit,  inveighs  against  the  humanity  of  the  age  and  its 
reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  Radicals ;  and  Stahl,  who, 
in  his  Philosophy  of  Law,  compares  marriage  to  the  relation 
between  Christ  and  the  Church,  the  family  to  the  Trinity, 
and  the  earthly  right  of  succession  to  man's  right  to  the 
heavenly  inheritance.  Taking  all  this  together,  one  feels  as  if 
Romanticism  ended  in  a  sort  of  witches'  Sabbath,  in  which 
the  philosophers  play  the  part  of  the  old  crones,  amidst  the 
thunders  of  the  obscurantists,  the  insane  yells  of  the  mystics, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  politicians  for  temporal  and  ecclesias- 
tical despotism,  while  theology  and  theosophy  fall  upon  the 
sciences  and  suffocate  them  with  their  caresses. 


I 

THE   PIONEERS   OF    ROMANTICISM 

Any  one  who  makes  acquaintance  with  the  Germany  of  to- 
day, either  by  travelhng  in  the  country  or  by  reading  about 
it,  and  then  compares  it  with  the  Germany  of  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  is  astounded  by  the  contrast.  What  a  dis- 
tance between  then  and  now  !  Who  would  beheve  that  this 
Reahstic  Germany  had  ever  been  a  Romantic  Germany ! 

Pubhc  utterances,  private  conversation,  the  very  physi- 
ognomy of  the  towns,  bear  in  our  days  a  distinct  stamp  of 
reaHsm.  Walk  along  any  street  in  Berlin,  and  you  meet 
men  in  uniform,  officers  and  privates,  erect,  decorated.  The 
literature  in  the  windows  of  the  bookshops  has  for  the  most 
part  a  practical  tendency.  Even  the  furniture  and  orna- 
ments are  influenced  by  the  new  spirit.  One  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  prosaic  and  warlike  than  the  shop  of  a  Berlin 
dealer  in  fancy  articles.  On  the  clocks,  where  of  old  a 
knight  in  armour  knelt  and  kissed  his  lady's  finger-tips. 
Uhlans  and  Cuirassiers  now  stand  in  full  uniform.  Conical 
bullets  hang  as  trinkets  from  watch-chains,  and  piled  muskets 
form  candelabra.  The  metal  in  fashion  is  iron.  The  word 
in  fashion  is  also  iron.  The  present  occupation  of  this 
nation  of  philosophers  and  poets  is  assuredly  not  poetry- 
writing  and  philosophising.  Even  highly  cultured  Germans 
know  little  about  philosophy  now-a-days — not  one  German 
student  in  twenty  has  read  a  word  of  Hegel  ;  interest  in 
poetry,  as  such,  is  practically  dead ;  political  and  social  ques- 
tions rouse  a  hundred  times  more  attention  than  problems 
of  culture  or  psychical  conundrums. 

And  this  is  the  people  which  once  was  lost  in  Romantic 
reveries  and  speculations,  and  saw  its  prototype  in  Hamlet ! 
Hamlet  and  Bismarck  !  Bismarck  and  Romanticism  !     Un- 
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questionably  the  great  German  statesman  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing all  Germany  with  him  chiefly  because  he  offered  to  his 
country  in  his  own  person  the  very  qualities  of  which  it 
had  so  long  felt  the  want.  Through  him  politics  have  been 
substituted  for  aesthetics.  Germany  has  been  united  ;  the 
military  monarchy  has  swallowed  up  the  small  States,  and 
with  them  all  their  feudal  idylls ;  Prussia  has  become  the 
Piedmont  of  Germany,  and  has  impressed  its  orderly  and 
practical  spirit  upon  the  new  empire ;  and  simultaneously 
with  this,  natural  science  has  supplanted  or  metamorphosed 
philosophy,  and  the  idea  of  nationality  has  superseded  or 
modified  the  "  humanity  "  ideal.  The  War  of  Liberation  of 
1 8 1 3  was  pre-eminently  a  result  of  enthusiasm  ;  the  victories 
of  1870  were  pre-eminently  a  result  of  the  most  careful 
calculation. 

The  idea  which  is  the  guiding  star  of  the  new  Germany 
is  the  idea  of  organising  itself  as  a  whole.  It  pervades  both 
life  and  literature.  The  expression  "  In  Reih'  und  Glied  " — 
In  Ordered  Ranks — (the  title  of  a  novel  by  Spielhagen)  might 
be  the  universal  watchword.  The  national  aim  is  to  gather 
together  that  which  has,  been  scattered,  to  diffuse  the  culture 
which  has  been  the  possession  of  too  few,  to  found  a  great 
state,  a  great  society  ;  and  it  is  required  of  the  individual 
'■  that  he  shall  sacrifice  his  individuality  for  the  sake  of  adding 
,'  to  the  power  of  the  whole,  of  the  mass.  The  power  of  the 
mass !  This  idea  may  be  traced  in  all  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  the  age.  Belief  in  it  underlies  the  calcula- 
tions of  Bismarck,  the  agitation  of  Lassalle,  the  tactics  of 
Moltke,  and  the  music  of  Wagner.  A  desire  to  educate  the 
people  and  unite  them  in  a  common  aim  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  literary  activity  of  the  prose  authors  of  the  period.  A 
common  feature  of  all  the  works  which  most  clearly  reflect 
the  times  is  that  they  keep  to  the  subject,  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  influence  of  the  great  idea,  "  the  power  of  the 
mass,"  makes  itself  felt  here  too.  In  the  new  literature  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  State,  the  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal volition  and  originality  entailed  by  the  yoking  of  the 
Ego  to  the  State  chariot,  presents  itself  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  Romanticist  worship  of  the  talented  individual  witlj 
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all  his  peculiarities,  and  the  Romanticist  indifference  to  every- 
thing historical  and  political.  Romantic  literature  was  always 
pre-eminently  drawing-room  literature,  the  ideal  of  Romanti- 
cism being  intellectual  society  and  aesthetic  tea-parties  {vide 
the  conversations  in  Tieck's  Fantasus). 

How  different  everything  was  in  those  old  days  1  In  both 
life  and  literature  the  detached  Ego,  in  its  homeless  inde- 
pendence, is  omnipresent.  The  guiding  star  here  is,  indeed, 
nought  else  but  the  free,  unhistorical  Ego.  The  country  is 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  small  States,  ruled  by  three 
hundred  sovereigns  and  fifteen  hundred  semi-sovereigns. 
In  these  States  the  so-called  "  enlightened  "  despotism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  prevails,  with  its  narrow,  petrified  social 
conditions  and  relations.  The  nobleman  is  lord  and  master 
of  his  serfs,  the  father,  lord  and  master  of  his  family — every- 
where stern  justice,  but  no  equity.  There  are  in  reality  no 
great  tasks  for  the  individual,  hence  there  is  no  room  for 
genius.  The  theatre  is  the  only  place  where  those  who  are 
not  of  princely  birth  can  gain  any  experience  of  all  the  mani- 
fold phases  of  human  life,  hence  the  stage  mania  of  literature. 
Lacking  any  social  field  in  which  to  work,  all  activity  neces- 
sarily takes  the  form  either  of  war  with  reality  or  flight  from 
it.  Flight  is  prepared  for  by  the  influence  of  the  rediscovered 
antique  and  of  Winckelmann's  writings;  war,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sentimentally  melancholy  English  writers  (Young, 
Sterne)  and  of  Rousseau,  reverenced  as  the  apostle  of  nature, 
who,  as  Schiller  expressed  it,  "would  fain  out  of  Christians 
make  men." 

Our  first  proceeding  must  be  to  trace  the  rising  of  this  star, 
the  genesis  of  this  free.  Romantic  Ego,  to  whom,  be  it  remem- 
bered, all  the  greatest  intellects  of  Germany  stood  sponsor. 

It  was  Lessing  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  modern  Germany.  Clear  of  thought,  strong  of 
will,  indefatigably  active,  he  was  a  reformer  in  every  matter 
in  which  he  interested  himself.  With  perfect  consciousness 
of  what  he  was  doing,  he  enlightened  and  educated  the  German 
mind.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  manly  independence  and 
vigorous,  tireless  militancy.  His  personal  ideal,  as  it  is  re- 
vealed in  his  life  and  writings,  was  proud  independence  in  com- 
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bination  with  a  wise  love  of  his  fellow-men,  which  overcame 
all  differences  of  creed.  Hence,  solitary  as  he  stood  in  his 
own  day,  his  Ego  became  a  source  of  light.  He  was  the 
"  Prometheus  of  German  prose."  His  great  achievement 
was  that  of  freeing  German  culture  for  all  time  from  the 
swaddling  bands  of  theology,  as  Luther  had  freed  it  from 
those  of  Catholicism.  His  life  and  his  criticism  were  action, 
and  to  him  the  essence  of  poetry  too  was  action.  All  his 
characters  are  instinct  with  dramatic  passion.  In  opposition 
to  the  theological  doctrine  of  punishment  and  reward,  he 
maintained  that  to  do  right  for  the  sake  of  doing  right  is  the 
highest  morality.  And  for  him  the  history  of  the  world 
became  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  human  race.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  word  "  education  "  is  employed  by  him 
merely  as  a  concession  to  his  readers,  who,  he  knew,  could 
not  conceive  of  any  development  without  a  divine  educator ; 
but,  all  the  same,  the  idea  of  natural  development  is  not  an 
idea  with  which  he  was  familiar.  To  him,  history  is  the 
record  of  "  enlightenment."  The  Ego  to  him  is  not  nature, 
but  pure  mind. 

In  reality,  all  that  was  best  in  Lessing  was  entirely  un- 
sympathetic to  the  new  group  of  Romanticists ;  they  had 
less  in  common  with  him  than  with  any  other  of  the  great 
German  authors,  Schiller  not  excepted.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  they  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  any 
connection  between  Lessing  and  those  of  his  disciples  (men 
such  as  Nicolai,  Engel,  Garve,  and  Schutz),  who  were,  from 
the  "enlightenment"  standpoint,  their  bitter  enemies  and 
ruthless  persecutors.  This  was  done  by  Friedrich  Schlegel 
in  an  essay  in  which,  while  praising  the  power  and  the  width 
of  Lessing's  grasp,  he  lays  chief  stress  upon  everything  in 
him  that  is  irregular,  boldly  revolutionary,  unsystematic, 
and  paradoxical,  dwells  on  his  bellicose  wit,  and  draws 
attention  to  everything  that  can  be  construed  into  cynicism. 
The  Romanticists  could  not  possibly  claim  a  champion  of 
reason,  pure  and  simple,  as  their  forerunner,  hence  they 
attempted  to  characterise  the  nutritive  element  in  Lessing's 
works  as  mere  seasoning,  as  the  salt  which  preserves  from 
corruption. 
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They  owed  far  more  to  Herder.  They  evidence  their 
descent  from  him  both  by  their  continuation  of  the  Sturm 
und  Drang  period  and  by  their  capacity  of  understanding 
and  reproducing  the  poetry  of  all  countries.  In  Herder  the 
new  century  germinated,  as  in  Lessing  the  old  had  come  to 
its  close.  Herder  sets  genesis  and  growth  above  thought 
and  action.  To  him  the  true  man  is  not  only  a  thinking 
and  moral  being,  but  a  portion  of  nature.  He  loves  and 
sets  most  store  by  the  original  ;  he  prefers  intuition  to  reason, 
and  would  overcome  narrow-mindedness,  not  by  reason,  but 
by  originality.  The  man  of  intuitions  is  to  him  the  most 
human.  His  own  genius  was  the  genius  of  receptivity. 
He  expanded  his  Ego  until  it  comprehended  every  kind  of 
originality,  but  it  was  by  virtue  of  feeling  that  he  com- 
prehended, that  he  absorbed  into  his  soul  a  wealth  of  life, 
human  and  national. 

From  Herder  the  Romanticists  derive  that  which  is  most 
valuable  in  their  literary  criticism — the  universal  receptivity 
which  finds  expression  in  the  impulse  to  translate  and 
explain ;  from  him  they  derive  the  first  stimulus  to  a 
scientific  study  of  both  European  and  Asiatic  languages  ; 
from  him  comes  their  love  for  what  is  national  in  both  their 
own  and  foreign  literature,  their  love  of  Spanish  romance 
and  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Herder  grasped  things  in  their 
entirety  as  did  Goethe  after  him.  His  profound  compre- 
hension of  national  peculiarities  becomes  in  Goethe  the 
genius's  intuition  of  the  typical  in  nature,  and  is  exalted 
by  ScheUing  under  the  name  of  "  intellectual  intuition." 
The  objection  of  the  Romanticists  to  the  idea  of  aim 
or  purpose  may  be  traced  back  to  Herder.  His 
theory  of  history  excluded  the  idea  of  purpose  :  what 
happens  has  a  cause  and  is  subject  to  laws,  but  cannot 
be  explained  by  anything  which  has  not  yet  happened, 
i.e.  by  a  purpose.  The  Romanticists  transferred  this 
theory  into  the  personal,  the  psychical  domain.  To  them 
purposelessness  is  another  name  for  Romantic  genius ; 
the  man  of  genius  lives  without  a  definite  purpose;  purpose- 
lessness is  idleness,  and  idleness  is  the  mark  and  privilege 
of  the  elect.     In  this  caricature  of   a  philosophy  there  is 
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not  much  resemblance  to  Herder's.  But  he  is  the  origi- 
nator of  a  new  conception  of  genius,  of  the  belief, 
namely,  that  genius  is  intuitive,  that  it  consists  in  a  certain 
power  of  perceiving  and  apprehending  without  any  resort 
to  abstract  ideas.  It  is  this  conception  which,  with  the 
Romanticists,  becomes  scorn  of  experimental  methods  in 
science,  and  approbation  of  extraordinary  vagaries  in 
art. 

Goethe  was  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  Herder  had  pro- 
mised. To  him  man  was  not  merely  theoretically  the  last 
link  in  nature's  chain  ;  the  men  in  his  works  were  them- 
selves natures ;  and  in  his  scientific  research  he  discerned 
with  the  eye  of  genius  the  universal  laws  of  evolution.  His 
own  Ego  was  a  microcosm,  and  produced  the  effect  of  such 
on  the  most  discerning  of  his  younger  contemporaries. 
"Goethe  and  life  are  one,"  says  Rahel.  So  profound  was 
his  insight  into  nature,  so  entirely  was  he  a  living  protest 
against  every  supernatural  belief,  that  he  did  what  in  him 
lay  to  deprive  genius  of  its  character  of  apparent  incom- 
prehensibility and  contrariety  to  reason,  by  explaining  (in 
his  autobiography,  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung)  his  own  genius, 
the  most  profound  and  universal  of  the  age,  as  a  natural 
product  developed  by  circumstances — thereby  creating  the 
type  of  literary  criticism  to  which  the  Romanticists  were 
strongly  opposed. 

From  Goethe  the  young  generation  derived  their  theory 
of  the  rights  and  the  importance  of  the  great,  free  personality. 
He  had  always  lived  his  own  life,  and  had  always  lived  it 
fully  and  freely.  Without  making  any  attack  whatever  on 
the  existing  conditions  of  society,  he  had  remoulded,  aceordr 
ing  to  his  own  requirements,  the  social  relations  in  which 
he  found  himself  placed.  He  becomes  the  soul  of  the 
youthful  and  joyous  court  of  Weimar,  with  the  audacity 
of  youth  and  genius  drawing  every  one  with  him  into  a 
whirl  of  gaiety — ffetes,  picnics,  skating  expeditions,  masque- 
rades— animated  by  a  wild  joy  in  nature,  which  is  now 
"lightened,"  now  "darkened"  by  love  affairs  of  a  more 
or  less  dubious  character.  Jean  Paul  writes  to  a  friend  that 
he  can  only  describe  the  morials  of  Weimar  to  him  by  word 
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of  mouth.  When  we  hear  that  even  skating  was  a  scandal 
to  the  worthy  Phihstines  of  that  town,  we  are  not  surprised 
by  old  Wieland's  ill-natured  remark,  that  the  circle  in 
question  appeared  to  him  to  be  aiming  at  "  brutalising 
animal  nature."  Thus  it  was  that  the  sweet,  refined 
coquette,  Frau  von  Stein,  became  Goethe's  muse  for  ten 
whole  years,  the  original  of  Leonore  and  Iphigenia  ;  and 
later  he  created  a  still  greater  scandal  by  taking  into  his 
house  Christiane  Vulpius  (the  young  girl  whose  presence 
had  become  a  necessity  to  him,  and  who,  in  spite  of 
her  faults,  never  embittered  his  life  by  making  any  de- 
mands upon  him),  and  living  with  her  for  eighteen  years 
before  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to  their 
union. 

Goethe's  as  well  as  Schiller's  youthful  works  had  been 
inspired  by  what  the  Germans  call  the  "  Freigeisterei "  of 
passion,  its  demand  for  freedom,  its  instinct  of  revolt.  Both 
breathe  one  and  the  same  spirit,  the  spirit  of  defiance. 
Goethe's  Die  Geschwister  treats  of  the  passion  of  brother 
for  sister.  The  conclusion  of  Stella,  in  its  original  form, 
is  a  justification  of  bigamy  ;  and  Jean  Paul,  too,  in  his 
Siebenkds,  treats  of  bigamy  as  a  thing  perfectly  permissible 
in  the  case  of  a  genius  to  whom  the  first  tie  has  become 
burdensome.  Gdtz  represents  the  tragic  fate  of  the  man 
of  genius  who  rises  in  revolt  against  a  lukewarm  and 
corrupt  age.  Schiller's  Die  Rduber,  with  its  device  In  Tyrannos, 
and  its  motto  from  Hippocrates,  "That  which  medicine 
cannot  cure  iron  cures,  and  that  which  iron  cannot  cure 
fire  cures,"  is  a  declaration  of  war  against  society.  Karl 
Moor  is  the  noble-hearted  idealist,  who  in  "the  castrated 
century "  is  inevitably  doomed  to  perish  as  a  criminal. 
Schiller's  robbers  are  not  highwaymen,  but  revolutionaries. 
They  do  not  plunder,  but  punish.  They  have  separated 
themselves  from  society  to  revenge  themselves  upon  it  for 
the  wrongs  it  has  done  them.  Schiller's  defiance  is  still 
more  personally  expressed  in  those  poems  of  his  first  period 
which  were  written  under  the  influence  of  his  relations  with 
Frau  von  Kalb,  poems  re-written  and  entirely  altered  in 
the  later  editions.     In  the  one  which  ultimately  received  the 
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title  Der  Kampf,  but  which  was  originally  called  Freigeisterei 
der  Leidenschaft,  he  writes  : — 

"  Woher  dies  Zittern,  dies  unnennbare  Entsetzen, 
Wenn  mich  dein  liebevoUer  Arm  umschlang  ? 
Weil  Dich  ein  Eid,  den  auch  nur  Wallungen  verletzen, 
In  fremde  Fesseln  zwang  ? 

"  Weil  ein  Gebrauch,  den  die  Gesetze  heilig  pragen, 
Des  Zufalls  schwere  Missethat  geweiht  ? 
Nein — unerschrocken  trotz  ich  einem  Bund  entgegen, 
Den  die  errothende  Natur  bereut. 

"  O  zittre  nicht— Du  hast  als  Siinderin  geschworen, 
Ein  Meineid  ist  der  Reue  fromme  Pflicht, 
Das  Herz  war  mein,  das  Du  vor  dem  Altar  verloren, 
Mit  Menschenfreuden  spielt  der  Himmel  nicht."  * 

Comical  as  this  naive  sophistry  sounds,  and  unreliable 
as  is  the  assurance  that  Heaven  will  not  permit  itself  now 
and  again  to  play  with  human  happiness,  the  spirit  of  the 
verses  is  unmistakable ;  and,  as  Hettner  aptly  observes,  Don 
Carlos  uses  almost  the  same  words  :  "  The  rights  of  my  love 
are  older  than  the  ceremonies  at  the  altar." 

The  model  for  Schiller's  young  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
Charlotte  von  Kalb.  This  lady,  the  passion  of  the  poet's 
youth,  had  been  unwillingly  forced  into  matrimony  by 
her  parents.  She  and  Schiller  met  in  1784,  and  in  1788 
they  were  still  meditating  a  permanent  union  of  their 
destinies.  Soon  after  Schiller  left  her,  she  became  Jean 
Paul's  mistress.  (Caroline  Schlegel  jestingly  calls  her 
Jeannette  Pauline.)  Jean  Paul  characterises  her  thus : 
"  She  has  two  great  possessions:  great  eyes  (I  never  saw  their 
like)  and  a  great  soul."  He  himself  confesses  that  it  is  she 
whom  he  has  described  in  one  of  his  principal  works  as  the 

^  Whence  this  trembling,  this  nameless  horror,  when  thy  loving  arms  encircle 
me  ?  Is  it  because  an  oath,  which,  remember,  even  <t  thought  is  sufficient  to  break, 
has  forced  strange  fetters  on  thee  ? 

Because  a  ceremony,  which  the  laws  have  decreed  to  be  sacred,  has  hallowed  an 
accidental,  grievous  crime?  Nay — fearlessly  defy  a  covenant  of  which  blushing 
nature  repents. 

O  tremble  not ! — thine  oath  was  a  sin ;  perjury  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  repentant 
sinner ;  the  heart  thou  gavest  away  at  the  altar  was  mine ;  Heaven  does  not  play 
with  human  happiness. 
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Titaness,  Linda.  In  Titan  (118  Zykel)  we  are  told  of  Linda 
that  she  must  be  tenderly  treated,  not  only  on  account  of 
her  delicacy,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  her  aversion  to  matri- 
mony, which  is  extreme.  She  cannot  even  accompany  a 
friend  to  the  altar,  which  she  calls  the  scaffold  of  woman's 
liberty,  the  funeral  pyre  of  the  noblest,  freest  love.  To 
take,  she  says,  the  best  possible  view  of  it,  the  heroic  epic 
of  love  is  there  transformed  into  the  pastoral  of  marriage. 
Her  sensible  friend  vainly  insists  that  her  aversion  to 
marriage  can  have  no  other  ground  than  her  hatred  of 
priests ;  that  wedlock  only  signifies  everlasting  love,  and 
ail  true  love  regards  itself  as  everlasting  ;  that  there  are  as 
many  unhappy  free-love  connections  as  marriages,  if  not 
more,  &c. 

Frau  von  Kalb  herself  writes  to  Jean  Paul :  "  Why  all 
this  talk  about  seduction  ?  Spare  the  poor  creatures,  I  beg 
of  you,  and  alarm  their  hearts  and  consciences  no  more. 
Nature  is  petrified  enough  already.  I  shall  never  change 
my.  opinion  on  this  subject ;  I  do  not  understand  this  virtue, 
and  cannot  call  any  one  blessed  for  its  sake.  Religion  here 
upon  earth  is  nothing  else  than  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  the  powers  and  capacities  with  which  our  natures 
have  been  endowed.  Man  should  not  submit  to  compulsion, 
but  neither  should  he  acquiesce  in  wrongful  renunciation. 
Let  the  bold,  powerful,  mature  human  nature,  which  knows 
and  uses  its  strength,  have  its  way.  But  in  our  generation 
human  nature  is  weak  and  contemptible.  Our  laws  are 
the  outcome  of  wretchedness  and  dire  necessity,  seldom  of 
wisdom.     Love  needs  no  laws." 

A  vigorous  mind  speaks  to  us  in  this  letter.  The  leap 
from  this  to  the  idea  of  Lucinde  is  not  a  long  one,  but  the 
fall  to  the  very  vulgar  elaboration  of  Lucinde  is  great.  We  do 
not,  however,  rightly  understand  these  outbursts  until  we 
understand  the  social  conditions  which  produced  them,  and 
realise  that  they  are  not  isolated  and  accidental  tirades,  but 
are  conditioned  by  the  position  in  which  the  majority  of 
poetic  natures  stood  to  society  at  that  time. 

Weimar  was  then  the  headquarters  and  gathering-place 
of  Germany's  classical  authors.     It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
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stand  how  they  came  to  gather  in  this  little  capital  of  a  little 
dukedom.  Of  Germany's  two  great  monarchs,  Joseph  the 
Second  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  efforts  at  reform, 
too  eager  for  the  spread  of  "  enlightenment,"  to  have  any 
attention  to  spare  for  German  poetry  ;  and  the  Voltairean 
Frederick  of  Prussia  was  too  French  in  his  tastes  and  in- 
tellectual tendencies  to  take  any  interest  in  German  poets. 
It  was  at  the  small  courts  that  they  were  welcomed.  Schiller 
lived  at  Mannheim,  Jean  Paul  at  Gotha,  Goethe  at  Weimar. 
Poetry  had  had  no  stronghold  in  Germany  for  many  a  long 
year,  but  now  Weimar  became  one.  Thither  Goethe  sum- 
moned Herder ;  Wieland  had  been  there  since  1772.  Schiller 
received  an  appointment  in  the  adjacent  Jena.  Weimar  was, 
then,  the  place  where  passion,  as  poetical,  compared  with 
the  prosaic  conventions  of  society,  was  worshipped  most  reck- 
lessly and  with  least  prejudice,  in  practice  as  well  as  theory. 
"  Ah !  here  we  have  women ! "  cries  Jean  Paul  when  he 
comes  to  Weimar.  "  Everything  is  revolutionarily  daring 
here  ;  that  a  woman  is  married  signifies  nothing."  Wieland 
"  revives  himself  "  by  taking  his  former  mistress,  Sophie  von 
la  Roche,  into  his  house,  and  Schiller  invites  Frau  von  Kalb 
to  accompany  him  to  Paris. 

We  thus  understand  how  it  was  that  Jean  Paul,  when 
in  Weimar,  and  under  the  influence  of  Frau  von  Kalb's 
personality,  exclaimed :  "  This  much  is  certain  ;  the  heart 
of  the  world  is  beating  with  a  more  spiritual  and  greater 
revolution  than  the  political,  and  one  quite  as  destructive." 

What  revolution  ?  The  emancipation  of  feeling  from 
the  conventions  of  society ;  the  heart's  audacious  assump- 
tion of  its  right  to  regard  its  own  code  of  laws  as  the  new 
moral  code,  to  re-cast  morals  in  the  interests  of  morality, 
and  Occasionally  in  the  interests  of  inclination.  The 
Weiitlar  circle  had  no  desire,  no  thought  for  anything 
beyond  this,  had  neither  practical  nor  social  reforms  in 
view.  It  is  a  genuinely  German  trait  that  outwardly 
they  made  deep  obeisance  to  the  laws  which  they  privately 
evaded.  In  conversation,  Goethe,  in  his  riper  years,  invari- 
ably niaintained  that  the  existing  conventions  regulating  the 
relations   of   the   sexes   were    absolutely    necessary   in   the 
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interests  of  civilisation  ;  and  in  their  books  authors  gave 
expression  to  revolutionary  sentiments  which  were  more  or 
less  their  own,  only  to  recant  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
hero  either  confesses  his  error,  or  commits  suicide,  or  is 
punished  for  his  defiance  of  society,  or  renounces  society 
altogether  (Karl  Moor,  Werther,  Tasso,  Linda).  It  is 
exactly  the  proceeding  of  the  heretical  authors  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  concluded  their  books  with  a  notice  that  every- 
thing in  them  must  of  course  be  interpreted  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrines  and  decrees  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 

Into  this  Weimar  circle  of  gifted  women  Madame  de 
Stael,  "the  whirlwind  in  petticoats,"  as  she  has  been  called, 
is  introduced  when  she  comes  to  Germany.  In  the  midst 
of  them  she  produces  the  effect  of  some  strange  wild  bird. 
What  a  contrast  between  her  aims  and  their  predilections  ! 
With  them  everything  is  personal,  with  her  by  this  time 
everything  is  social.  She  has  appeared  before  the  public ; 
she  is  striking  doughty  blows  in  the  cause  of  social  reform. 
For  such  deeds  even  the  most  advanced  of  these  German 
women  of  the  "enlightenment"  period  are  of  much  too 
mild  a  strain.  Her  aim  is  to  revolutionise  life  politically, 
theirs  to  make  it  poetical.  The  idea  of  flinging  the 
gauntlet  to  a  Napoleon  would  never  have  entered  the 
mind  of  any  one  of  them.  What  a  use  to  make  of  a  lady's 
glove,  a  pledge  of  love !  It  is  not  the  rights  of  humanity, 
but  the  rights  of  the  heart  which  they  understand  ;  their  strife 
is  not  against  the  wrongs  of  life  but  against  its  prose.  The 
relation  of  the  gifted  individual  to  society  does  not  here,  as  in 
France,  take  the  form  of  a  conflict  between  the  said  individual's 
rebellious  assertion  6f  his  liberty  and  the  traditional  com- 
pulsion of  society,  but  of  a  conflict  between  the  poetry  of  the 
desires  of  the  individual  and  the  prose  of  political  and  social 
conventions.  Hence  the  perpetual  glorification  in  Romantic 
literature  of  capacity  and  strength  of  desire,  of  wish ;  a 
subject  to  which  Friedrich  Schlegel  in  particular  perpetually 
recurs.  It  is  in  reality  the  one  outwardly  directed  power 
that  men  possess — impotence  itself  conceived  as  a  power. 

We  find  the  same  admiration  of  wish  in  Kierkegaard's 
Enten-Eller  (Either-Or).       "The    reason  why  Aladdin  is  so 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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refreshing  is  that  we  feel  the  childlike  audacity  of  genius 
in  its  wildly  fantastic  wishes.  How  many  are  there  in  our 
day  who  dare  really  wish  ?  "  &c.  The  childlike,  for  ever  the 
childlike !  But  who  can  wonder  that  wish,  the  mother  of 
religions,  the  outward  expression  of  inaction,  became  the 
catchword  of  the  Romanticists  ?  Wish  is  poetry ;  society 
as  it  exists,  prose.  It  is  only  when  we  judge  them  from 
this  standpoint  that  we  rightly  understand  even  the  most 
serene,  most  chastened  works  of  Germany's  greatest  poets, 
Goethe's  Tasso,  with  its  conflict  between  the  statesman  and 
the  poet  {i.e.  between  reality  and  poetry),  its  delineation  of 
the  contrast  between  these  two  who  complete  each  other, 
and  are  only  unlike  "  because  nature  did  not  make  one  man 
of  them,"  is,  in  spite  of  its  crystalline  limpidity  of  style  and 
its  keynote  of  resignation,  a  product  of  the  self-same  long 
fermentation  which  provides  the  Romantic  School  with  all 
its  fermentative  matter.  The  theme  of  Wilhelm  Meister  is  in 
reality  the  same.  It,  too,  represents  the  gradual,  slow 
reconciliation  and  fusion  of  the  dreamed  of  ideal  and  the 
earthly  reality.  But  only  the  greatest  minds  rose  to  this 
height ;  the  main  body  of  writers  of  considerable,  but  less 
lucid  intellect  never  got  beyond  the  inward  discord.  The 
more  poetry  became  conscious  of  itself  as  a  power,  the  more 
the  poet  realised  his  dignity,  and  literature  became  a  little 
world  in  itself  with  its  own  special  technical  interests,  the 
more  distinctly  did  the  conflict  with  reality  assume  the 
subordinate  form  of  a  conflict  with  philistinism  (see,  for 
instance,  Eichendorff's  Krieg  den  Philistem).  Poetry  no 
longer  champions  the  eternal  rights  of  liberty  against  the 
tyranny  of  outward  circumstances  ;  it  champions  itself  as 
poetry  against  the  prose  of  life.  This  is  the  Teutonic,  the 
German-Scandinavian,  that  is  to  say,  the  narrow  literary 
conception  of  the  service  that  poetry  is  capable  of  rendering 
to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"  We  must  remember,"  says  Kierkegaard  (Begrebet  Irani, 
p.  322),  "that  Tieck  and  the  entire  Romantic  School  entered, 
or  believed  they  entered,  into  relations  with  a  period  in 
which  men  were,  so  to  speak,  petrified,  in  final,  unalterable 
social  conditions.     Everything  was  perfected  and  completed, 
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in  a  sort  of  divine  Chinese  perfection,  which  left  no  reason- 
able longing  unsatisfied,  no  reasonable  wish  unfulfilled. 
The  glorious  principles  and  maxims  of  '  use  and  wont '  were 
the  objects  of  a  pious  worship  ;  everything,  including  the 
absolute  itself,  was  absolute  ;  men  refrained  from  polygamy  ; 
they  wore  peaked  hats  ;  nothing  was  without  its  significance. 
Each  man  felt,  with  the  precise  degree  of  dignity  that  corre- 
sponded to  his  position,  what  he  effected,  the  exact  importance 
to  himself  and  to  the  whole,  of  his  unwearied  endeavour. 
There  was  no  frivolous  indifference  to  punctuaHty  in  those 
days ;  all  ungodliness  of  that  kind  tried  to  insinuate  itself  in 
vain.  Everything  pursued  its  tranquil,  ordered  course  ;  even 
the  suitor  went  soberly  about  his  business  ;  he  knew  that  he 
was  going  on  a  lawful  errand,  was  taking  a  most  serious 
step.  Everything  went  by  clockwork.  Men  waxed  enthusi- 
astic over  the  beauties  of  nature  on  Midsummer  Day  ;  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  their  sins  on  the  great  fast- 
days  ;  fell  in  love  when  they  were  twenty,  went  to  bed 
at  ten  o'clock.  They  married  and  devoted  themselves  to 
domestic  and  civic  duties  ;  they  brought  up  families  ;  in 
the  prime  of  their  manhood  notice  was  taken  in  high 
places  of  their  honourable  and  successful  efforts  ;  they 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  pastor,  under  whose 
eye  they  did  the  many  generous  deeds  which  they  knew 
he  would  recount  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion  when 
the  day  came  for  him  to  preach  their  funeral  sermon. 
They  were  friends  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  ein 
wirklicher  Freund,  wie  man  wirklicher  Kanzleirat  war'' 

I  fail  to  see  anything  typical  in  this  description.  Except 
that  we  wear  round  hats  instead  of  peaked  ones,  every  word 
of  it  might  apply  to  the  present  day ;  there  is  nothing 
especially  indicative  of  one  period  more  than  another.  No  ; 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  period  in  question  is  the  gifted 
writer's,  the  Romanticist's,  conception  of  philistinism.  In 
my  criticism  of  Johan  Ludvig  Heiberg's  first  Romantic 
attempts,  I  wrote:  "They  (the  Romanticists)  looked  upon 
it  from  the  philosophical  point  of  view  as  finality,  from  the 
intellectual,  as  narrow-mindedness ;  not,  like  us,  from  the 
moral  point  of  view,  as  contemptibility.     With  it  they  con- 
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trasted  their  own  infinite  longing.  .  .  .  They  confronted  its 
prose  with  their  own  youthful  poetry  ;  we  confront  its 
contemptibility  with  our  virile  will  "  {Samlede  Skrifter,  i.  p. 
467).  As  a  general  rule,  then,  they,  with  their  thoughts  and 
longings,  fled  society  and  reality,  though  now  and  again,  as 
already  indicated,  they  attempted,  if  not  precisely  to  realise 
their  ideas  in  life,  at  least  to  sketch  a  possible  solution  of 
the  problem  how  to  transform  reality  in  its  entirety  into 
poetry. 

Not  that  they  show  a  spark  of  the  indignation  or 
the  initiative  which  we  find  in  the  French  Romantic 
author  (George  Sand,  for  instance) ;  they  merely  amuse 
themselves  with  elaborating  revolutionary,  or  at  least 
startling  fancies. 

That  which  Goethe  had  attained  to,  namely,  the  power 
of  moulding  his  surroundings  to  suit  his  own  personal  re- 
quirements, was  to  the  young  generation  the  point  of  depar- 
ture. In  this  particular  they  from  their  youth  saw  the 
world  from  Goethe's  point  of  view  ;  they  made  the  measure 
of  freedom  which  he  had  won  for  himself  and  the  conditions 
which  had  been  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  his 
gifts  and  powers,  the  average,  or  more  correctly  the  mini- 
mum, requirement  of  every  man  with  talent,  no  matter  how 
little.  They  transformed  the  requirements  of  his  nature 
into  a  universal  rule,  ignored  the  self-denial  he  had  labori- 
ously practised  and  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  and  not  only 
proclaimed  the  unconditional  rights  of  passion,  but,  with 
tiresome  levity  and  pedantic  lewdness,  preached  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  senses.  And  another  influence,  very  different 
from  that  of  Goethe's  powerful  self-assertion,  also  made 
itself  felt,  namely,  the  influence  of  Berlin.  To  Goethe's  free, 
unrestrained  humanity  there  was  added  in  Berlin  an  ample 
alloy  of  the  scoffing,  anti-Christian  spirit  which  had  emanated 
from  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  licence  which 
had  prevailed  at  that  of  his  successor. 

But  both  Goethe  and  Schiller  paved  the  way  for  Roman- 
ticism not  only  positively,  by  their  proclar^ation  of  the  rights 
of  passion,  but  also  negatively,  by  the  conscious  attitude  of 
opposition  to  their  own  age  which  they  assumed  in  their 
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later  years.  In  another  form,  the  Romanticist's  aversion  to 
reality  is  already  to  be  found  in  them.  I  adduce  two 
famous  instances  of  the  astonishing  lack  of  interest  shown 
by  Goethe,  the  greatest  creative  mind  of  the  day,  in 
political  realities  ;  they  prove  at  the  same  time  how  keen 
was  his  interest  in  science.  Writing  of  the  campaign  against 
France  during  the  French  Revolution,  a  campaign  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  mentions  that  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  observing  "  various  phenomena  of  colour  and  of 
personal  courage."  And  after  the  battle  of  Jena  Knebel 
writes :  "  Goethe  has  been  busy  with  optics  the  whole  time. 
We  study  osteology  under  his  guidance,  the  times  being  well 
adapted  to  such  study,  as  all  the  fields  are  covered  with 
preparations."  The  bodies  of  his  fallen  countrymen  did  not 
inspire  the  poet  with  odes  ;  he  dissected  them  and  studied 
their  bones. 

Such  instances  as  these  give  us  some  impression  of  the 
attitude  of  aloofness  which  Goethe  as  a  poet  maintained  to- 
wards the  events  of  his  day.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fine  side  of  his  refusal  to  write  patriotic  war-songs  during  the 
struggle  with  Napoleon.  "  Would  it  be  like  me  to  sit  in  my 
room  and  write  war-songs  ?  In  the  night  bivouacs,  when  we 
could  hear  the  horses  of  the  enemy's  outposts  neighing,  then 
I  might  possibly  have  done  it.  But  it  was  not  my  life,  that, 
and  not  my  affair  ;  it  was  Theodor  Korner's.  Therefore  his 
war-songs  become  him  well.  I  have  not  a  warlike  nature 
nor  warhke  tastes,  and  war-songs  would  have  been  a  mask 
very  unbecoming  to  me.  I  have  never  been  artificial  in  my 
poetry."  Goethe,  like  his  disciple  Heiberg,  was  in  this  case 
led  to  refrain  by  the  strong  feeling  that  he  only  cared  to 
write  of  what  he  had  himself  experienced  ;  but  he  also  tells 
us  that  he  regarded  themes  of  a  historical  nature  as  "the 
most  dangerous  and  most  thankless." 

His  ideal,  and  that  of  the  whole  period,  is  humanity 
pure  and  simple  —  a  man's  private  life  is  everything. 
The  tremendous  conflicts  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
"  enlightenment "  period  are  all,  in  consonance  with  the 
human  idealism  of  the  day,  contained  in  the  life  story,  the 
development    story,    of    the   individual.      But    the   cult    of 
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humanity  does  not  only  imply  lack  of  interest  in  history, 
but  also  a  general  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  for  its  own 
sake.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Goethe,  Schiller  writes  that 
two  things  are  to  be  demanded  of  the  poet  and  of  the  artist 
— in  the  first  place,  that  he  shall  rise  above  reality,  and  in 
the  second,  that  he  shall  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the 
material,  the  natural.  He  explains  his  meaning  thus :  The 
artist  who  lives  amidst  unpropitious,  formless  surroundings, 
and  consequently  ignores  these  surroundings  in  his  art, 
runs  the  risk  of  altogether  losing  touch  with  the  tangible, 
of  becoming  abstract,  or,  if  his  mind  is  not  of  a  robust 
type,  fantastic  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  keeps  to  the  world 
of  reality,  he  is  apt  to  be  too  real,  and,  if  he  has  little 
imagination,  to  copy  slavishly  and  vulgarly.  These  words 
indicate,  as  it  were,  the  watershed  which  divides  the  German 
literature  of  this  period.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the 
unnational  art-poetry  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  the  fantasies  of  the  Romanticists,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  merely  sensational  or  entertaining  literature 
of  the  hour  (Unterhaltungslitteratur),  which  is  based  on 
reality,  but  a  philistine  reality,  the  literature  of  which 
Lafontaine's  sentimental  bourgeois  romances,  and  the  popular, 
prosaic  family  dramas  of  Schroder,  Iffland,  and  Kotzebue,  are 
the  best  known  examples.  It  was  a  misfortune  for  German 
literature  that  such  a  division  came  about.  But,  although 
the  rupture  of  the  better  literature  with  reality  first  showed 
itself  in  a  startling  form  in  the  writings  of  the  Romanticists, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  process  had  begun  long  before. 
Kotzebue  had  been  the  antipodes  of  Schiller  and  Goethe 
before  he  stood  in  that  position  to  the  Romanticists. 
Of  this  we  get  a  vivid  impression  from  the  following 
anecdote.^ 

One  day  in  the  early  spring  of  1802,  the  little  town  of 
Weimar  was  in  the  greatest  excitement  over  an  event  which 
was  the  talk  of  high  and  low.  It  had  long  been  apparent 
that  some  special  festivity  was  in  preparation.  It  was  known 
that  a  very  famous  and  highly  respected   man.  President 

1  Goethe,  Tag-  und  Jahrtshefie,  1802 ;   G.  Waitz,  Caroline,  ii.  207 ;   Goetht- 
Jahrbztch,  vi.  59,  &c. 
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von  Kotzebue,  had  applied  privately  to  the  Burgomaster 
for  the  use  of  the  newly  decorated  Town  Hall.  The  most 
distinguished  ladies  of  the  town  had  for  a  month  past  done 
nothing  but  order  and  try  on  fancy  dresses.  Fraulein  von 
Imhof  had  given  fifty  gold  guldens  for  hers.  Astonished 
eyes  had  beheld  a  carver  and  gilder  carrying  a  wonderful 
helmet  and  banner  across  the  street  in  broad  daylight. 
What  could  such  things  be  required  for?  Were  there  to 
be  theatricals  at  the  Town  Hall?  It  was  known  that 
an  enormous  bell  mould  made  of  pasteboard  had  been 
ordered.  For  what  was  it  to  be  used?  The  secret  soon 
came  out.  Some  time  before  this,  Kotzebue,  famous 
throughout  Europe  as  the  author  of  Menschenhass  und  Reue, 
had  returned,  laden  with  Russian  roubles  and  provided  with 
a  patent  of  nobility,  to  his  native  town,  to  make  a  third  in 
the  Goethe  and  Schiller  alliance.  He  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  admission  to  the  court,  and  the  next  thing  was  to 
obtain  admission  to  Goethe's  circle,  which  was  also  a 
court,  and  a  very  exclusive  one.  The  private  society  of 
intimates  for  whom  Goethe  wrote  his  immortal  convivial 
songs  (Gesellschaftslieder)  met  once  a  week  at  his  house. 
Kotzebue  had  himself  proposed  for  election  by  some  of  the 
lady  members,  but  Goethe  added  an  amendment  to  the 
rules  of  the  society  which  excluded  the  would-be  intruder, 
and  prevented  his  even  appearing  occasionally  as  a  guest. 
Kotzebue  determined  to  revenge  himself  by  paying  homage 
to  Schiller  in  a  manner  which  he  hoped  would  thoroughly 
annoy  Goethe.  The  latter  had  just  suppressed  some  thrusts 
at  the  brothers  Schlegel  in  Kotzebue's  play,  Die  Kleinstadter, 
which  was  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  repertory  of  the  Weimar 
theatre  ;  so,  to  damage  the  theatre,  Kotzebue  determined 
to  give  a  grand  performance  in  honour  of  Schiller  at  the 
Town  Hall.  Scenes  from  all  his  plays  were  to  be  acted, 
and  finally  The  Bell  was  to  be  recited  to  an  accompani- 
ment of  tableaux  vivants.  At  the  close  of  the  poem, 
Kotzebue,  dressed  as  the  master-bellfounder,  was  to  shatter 
the  pasteboard  mould  with  a  blow  of  his  hammer,  and  there 
was  to  be  disclosed,  not  a  bell,  but  a  bust  of  Schiller,  The 
Kotzebue  party,  however,  had  reckoned  without  their  host. 
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that  is  to  say,  without  Goethe.  In  all  Weimar  there  was 
only  one  bust  of  Schiller,  that  which  stood  in  the  library. 
When,  on  the  last  day,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  borrow  it, 
the  unexpected  answer  was  given,  that  never  in  the  memory 
of  man  had  a  plaster  cast  lent  for  a  fete  been  returned  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  had  been  sent,  and  that  the  loan 
must  therefore  be  unwiUingly  refused.  And  one  can  imagine 
the  astonishment  and  rage  of  the  allies  when  they  heard 
that  the  carpenters,  arriving  at  the  Town  Hall  with  their 
boards,  laths,  and  poles,  had  found  the  doors  locked  and  had 
received  an  intimation  from  the  Burgomaster  and  Council 
that,  as  the  hall  had  been  newly  painted  and  decorated,  they 
could  not  permit  it  to  be  used  for  such  a  "  riotous "  enter- 
tainment. 

This  is  only  a  small  piece  of  provincial  town  scandal. 
But  what  is  really  remarkable,  what  constitutes  the  kernel  of 
the  story,  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  company  of  distinguished 
ladies  who  had  hitherto  upheld  the  fame  of  Goethe  (Countess 
Henriette  von  Egloffstein ;  the  beautiful  lady  of  honour  and 
poetess  Amalie  von  Imhof,  at  a  later  period  the  object  of 
Gentz's  adoration,  whose  fifty  gold  guldens  had  been  wasted, 
&c.,  &c.)  took  offence,  and  deserted  his  camp  for  that  of 
Kotzebue.  Even  the  Countess  Einsiedel,  whom  Goethe  had 
always  specially  distinguished,  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
This  shows  how  little  real  hold  the  higher  culture  had  as 
yet  taken  even  on  the  highest  intellectual  and  social  circles, 
and  how  powerful  the  man  of  letters  still  was  who  con- 
cerned himself  with  real  life  and  sought  his  subjects  in  his 
surroundings. 

There  had,  most  undoubtedly,  been  a  time  when  Goethe 
and  Schiller  themselves  were  realists.  To  both,  in  their 
first  stage  of  restless  ferment,  reality  had  been  a  necessity. 
Both  had  given  free  play  to  nature  and  feeling  in  their 
early  productions,  Goethe  in  Gstz  and  Werther,  Schiller  in 
Die  Raiiber.  But  after  Gdtz  had  set  the  fashion  of  romances 
of  chivalry  and  highway  robbery,  Werther  of  suicide,  both 
in  real  life  and  in  fiction,  and  Die  Raiiber  of  such  productions 
as  Aballino,  der  grosse  Bandit,  the  great  writers,  finding  the 
reading  world  unable  to  discriminate  between  originals  and 
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imitations,  withdrew  from  the  arena.  Their  interest  in  the 
subject  was  lost  in  their  interest  in  the  form.  The  study 
of  the  antique  led  them  to  lay  ever  -  increasing  weight 
upon  artistic  perfection.  It  was  not  their  lot  to  find  a 
pubHc  which  understood  them,  much  less  a  people  that 
could  present  them  with  subjects,  make  demands  of  them 
— give  them  orders,  so  to  speak.  The  German  people 
were  still  too  undeveloped.  When  Goethe,  at  Weimar, 
was  doing  what  he  could  to  help  Schiller,  he  found  that 
the  latter,  on  account  of  his  wild  life  at  Mannheim,  his 
notoriety  as  a  political  refugee,  and  especially  his  penniless- 
ness,  was  regarded  as  a  writer  of  most  unfortunate  ante- 
cedents. During  the  epigram  war  (Xenienkampf)  of  1797, 
both  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  uniformly  treated  as  poets 
of  doubtful  talent.  One  of  the  pamphlets  against  them  is 
dedicated  to  "die  zwei  Sudelkoche  in  Weimar  und  Jena" 
(the  bunglers  of  Weimar  and  Jena).  It  was  Napoleon's 
recognition  of  Goethe,  his  wish  to  see  and  converse  with 
him,  his  exclamation  :  "  Voila  un  homme ! "  which  greatly 
helped  to  establish  Goethe's  reputation  in  Germany.  A 
Prussian  staff-officer,  who  was  quartered  about  this  time 
in  the  poet's  house,  had  never  heard  his  name.  His  pub- 
lisher complained  bitterly  of  the  small  demand  for  the 
collected  edition  of  his  works  ;  there  was  a  much  better 
sale  for  those  of  his  brother-in-law,  Vulpius  (author  of 
Rinaldo  Rinaldini).  Tasso  and  Iphigenia  could  not  compete 
with  works  of  such  European  fame  as  Kotzebue's  Men- 
schenhass  und  Reue ;  Goethe  himself  tells  us  that  they  were 
only  performed  in  Weimar  once  every  three  or  four  years. 
Clearly  enough  it  was  the  stupidity  of  the  public  which 
turned  the  great  poets  from  the  popular  path  to  glory  ;  but 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  new  classicism,  which  they  so 
greatly  favoured,  was  an  ever-increasing  cause  of  their  un- 
popularity. Only  two  of  Goethe's  works  were  distinct  suc- 
cesses, Werther  and  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

What  were  the  proceedings  of  the  two  great  poets  after 
they  turned  their  backs  upon  their  surroundings  ?  Goethe 
made  the  story  of  his  own  strenuous  intellectual  develop- 
ment the  subject  of  plastic  poetic  treatment.     But   finding 
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it  impossible,  so  long  as  he  absorbed  himself  in  modern 
humanity,  to  attain  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  old 
Greeks,  he  began  to  purge  his  works  of  the  personal ;  he  com- 
posed symbolical  poems  and  allegories,  wrote  Die  Naturlkhe 
Tochter,  in  which  the  characters  simply  bear  the  names  of 
their  callings.  King,  Ecclesiastic,  &c. ;  and  the  neo-classic 
studies,  Achilleis,  Pandora,  Palceophron  und  Neoterpe,  Epimenides, 
and  the  Second  Part  of  Faust.  He  began  to  employ  Greek 
mythology  much  as  it  had  been  employed  in  French  classical 
literature,  namely,  as  a  universally  understood  meta- 
phorical language.  He  no  longer,  as  in  the  First  Part  of 
Faust,  treated  the  individual  as  a  type,  but  produced  types 
which  were  supposed  to  be  individuals.  His  own  Iphigenia 
was  now  too  modern  for  him.  Ever  more  marked  became 
that  addiction  to  allegory  which  led  Thorvaldsen  too  away 
from  life  in  his  art.  In  his  art  criticism  Goethe  persistently 
maintained  that  it  is  not  truth  to  nature,  but  truth  to 
art  which  is  all-important ;  he  preferred  ideal  mannerism 
(such  as  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  drawings  preserved 
in  his  house  in  Frankfort)  to  ungainly  but  vigorous 
naturalism.  As  theatrical  director  he  acted  on  these  same 
principles  ;  grandeur  and  dignity  were  everything  to  him. 
He  upheld  the  conventional  tragic  style  of  Calderon  and 
Alfieri,  Racine  and  Voltaire.  His  actors  were  trained,  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancients,  to  stand  like  living  statues ; 
they  were  forbidden  to  turn  profile  or  back  to  the 
audience,  or  to  speak  up  the  stage ;  in  some  plays,  in 
defiance  of  the  customs  of  modern  mimic  art,  they  wore 
masks.  In  spite  of  public  opposition,  he  put  A.  W.  Schlegel's 
Ion  on  the  stage — a  professedly  original  play,  in  reality  an 
unnatural  adaptation  from  Euripides,  suggested  by  Iphigenia. 
Nay,  he  actually  insisted,  merely  for  the  sake  of  exercising 
the  actors  in  reciting  verse,  on  producing  Friedrich 
Schlegel's  Alarkos,  an  utterly  worthless  piece,  which  might 
have  been  written  by  a  talentless  schoolboy,  and  was  certain 
to  be  laughed  off  the  stage.^     To  such   an  extent  as  this 

1  "  Your  opinion  oi  Alarkos  is  mine  ;  nevertheless  I  think  that  we  must  dare  every- 
thing, outward  success  or  non-success  being  of  no  consequence  whatever.  Our  gain 
seems  to  me  to  lie  principally  in  the  fact  that  we  accustom  our  actors  to  repeat,  and 
ourselves  to  hear,  this  extremely  accurate  metre." — Goethe. 
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did  he   gradually    sacrifice    everything   to    external   artistic 
form. 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  see  how  Goethe's  one-sidedness  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  of  the  Romanticists  ;  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  show  that  the  same  was  the  case  with  Schiller.  Schiller's 
dramas  seem  like  prophecies  of  actual  events.  The  French 
Revolution  ferments  in  Die  Rduber  (the  play  which  procured 
for  "Monsieur  Gille"  the  title  of  honorary  citizen  of  the 
French  Republic),  and,  as  Gottschall  observes,  "the  eighteenth 
Brumaire  is  anticipated  in  Fiesko,  the  eloquence  of  the  Giron- 
dists in  Posa,  the  Caesarian  soldier-spirit  in  Wallenstein,  and 
the  Wars  of  Liberation  in  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  and 
Wilhelm  Tell."  But  in  reality  it  is  only  in  his  first  dramas 
that  Schiller  allows  himself  to  be  influenced,  without  second 
thought  or  ulterior  purpose,  by  his  theme.  In  all  the  later 
plays  the  competent  critic  at  once  feels  how  largely  the 
choice  of  subject  has  been  influenced  by  considerations  of 
form.  Henrik  Ibsen  once  drew  my  attention  to  this  in 
speaking  of  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  he  maintained  that 
there  is  no  "  experience "  in  that  play,  that  it  is  not  the 
result  of  powerful  personal  impressions,  but  is  a  composition. 
And  Hettner  has  shown  this  to  be  the  relation  of  the  author 
to  his  work  in  all  the  later  plays.  From  the  year  1798 
onwards,  Schiller's  admiration  for  Greek  tragedy  led  him  to 
be  always  on  the  search  for  subjects  in  which  the  Greek  idea 
of  destiny  prevailed.  Der  Ring  des  Polykrates,  Der  Taucher,  and 
Wallenstein  are  dominated  by  the  idea  of  Nemesis.  Maria  Stuart 
is  modelled  upon  the  (Edipus  Rex  of  Sophocles,  and  this  parti- 
cular historical  episode  is  chosen  with  the  object  of  having  a 
theme  in  which  the  tragic  end,  the  appointed  doom,  is  fore- 
known, so  that  the  drama  merely  gradually  develops  that  which 
is  inevitable  from  the  beginning.  The  subject  of  the  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans,  in  appearance  so  romantic,  is  chosen  because 
Schiller  desired  to  deal  with  an  episode  in  which,  after  the 
antique  manner,  a  direct  divine  message  reached  the  human 
soul — in  which  there  is  a  direct  material  interposition  of  the 
divinity,  and  yet  the  human  being  who  is  the  organ  of  the 
divinity  can  be  ruined,  in  genuine  Greek  fashion,  by  her 
human  weakness. 
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It  was  only  in  keeping  with  his  general  unrealistic 
tendency  that  Schiller,  though  he  was  not  in  the  least 
musical,  should  extol  the  opera  at  the  expense  of  the  drama, 
and  maintain  the  antique  chorus  to  be  far  more  awe-inspiring 
than  modern  tragic  dialogue.  In  Die  Braut  von  Messina  he 
himself  produced  a  "  destiny  "  tragedy,  which  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  is  a  study  in  the  manner  of  Sophocles.  Not 
even  in  Wilhelm  Tell  is  his  point  of  view  a  modern  one ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  in  every  particular  purely  Hellenic.  The 
subject  is  not  conceived  dramatically,  but  epically.  The 
individual  is  marked  by  no  special  characteristic.  It  is 
merely  an  accident  that  raises  Tell  above  the  mass  and 
makes  him  the  leader  of  the  movement.  He  is,  as  Goethe 
says,  a  "sort  of  Demos."  Hence  it  is  not  the  conflict 
between  two  great,  irreconcilable  historical  ideas  that  is 
presented  in  this  play  ;  the  men  of  Riitli  have  no  senti- 
mental attachment  to  liberty ;  it  is  neither  the  idea  of 
liberty  nor  the  idea  of  country  that  produces  the  insurrec- 
tion. Private  ideas  and  private  interests,  encroachments  on 
family  rights  and  rights  of  property,  here  provide  the  main- 
spring of  action,  or  rather  of  event,  which  in  the  other 
dramas  is  provided  by  personal  or  dynastic  ambition.  It 
is  explicitly  signified  to  us  that  the  peasants  do  not  aim  at 
acquiring  new  liberties,  but  at  maintaining  old  inherited 
customs.  On  this  point  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  Lasalle, 
who  develops  the  same  view  with  his  usual  ingenuity  in  the 
interesting  preface  to  his  drama,  Franz  von  Sickingen. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  even  when  Schiller,  the  most 
political  and  historical  of  the  German  poets,  appears  to  be 
most  interested  in  history  and  politics,  he  is  dealing  only 
to  a  limited  extent  with  reality  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be 
almost  considered  proved,  that  distaste  for  historical  and 
present  reality — in  other  words,  subjectivism  and  idealism — 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  whole  literature  of  that  day. 

But  the  spirit  of  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  is  only 
one  of  the  motive  powers  of  Romanticism.  'The  > other  is 
the  philosophy  of  Fichte.  It  was  the  Fichtean  doctrine 
of  the  Ego  which  gave  to  the  Romantic  individuality  its 
character  and  force.     The  axioms :  All  that  is,  is  for  us ; 
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What  is  for  us  can  only  be  through  us  ;  Everything  that  is, 
both  natural  and  supernatural,  exists  through  the  activity  of 
the  Ego,  received  an  entirely  new  interpretation  when  trans- 
ferred from  the  domain  of  metaphysics  to  that  of  psychology. 
All  reality  is  contained  in  the  Ego  itself,  hence  the  absolute 
Ego  demands  that  the  non-Ego  which  it  posits  shall  be 
in  harmony  with  it,  and  is  itself  simply  the  infinite  striving 
to  pass  beyond  its  own  limits.  It  was  this  conclusion  of  the 
Wissenschaftskhre  (Doctrine  of  Knowledge)  which  fired  the 
young  generation.  By  the  absolute  Ego  they  understood, 
as  Fichte  himself  in  reality  did,  though  in  a  very  different 
manner,  not  a  divine  being,  but  the  thinking  human  being. 
And  this  new  and  intoxicating  idea  of  the  absolute  freedom 
and  power  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  Ego,  which,  with  the 
arbitrariness  of  an  autocratic  monarch,  obliges  the  whole 
world  to  shrink  into  nothing  before  itself,  is  enthusiastically 
proclaimed  by  an  absurdly  arbitrary,  ironical,  and  fantastic 
set  of  young  geniuses,  half-geniuses,  and  quarter-geniuses. 
The  Sturm  und  Drang  period,  when  the  liberty  men  gloried 
in  was  the  liberty  of  eighteenth -century  "enlightenment," 
reappeared  in  a  more  refined  and  idealistic  form  ;  and  the 
liberty  now  gloried  in  was  nineteenth-century  lawlessness. 

Fichte's  doctrine  of  a  world-positing,  world-creating 
Ego  was  at  variance  with  "sound  human  reason."  This 
was  one  of  its  chief  recommendations  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romanticists.  The  Wissenschaftskhre  was  scientific  paradox, 
but  to  them  paradox  was  the  fine  flower  of  thought.  More- 
over, the  fundamental  idea  of  the  doctrine  was  as  radical 
as  it  was  paradoxical.  It  had  been  evolved  under  the 
impression  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  French  Revolution 
to  transform  the  whole  traditional  social  system  into  a 
rational  system  (Vernunftstaat).  The  autocracy  of  the  Ego 
was  Fichte's  conception  of  the  order  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Ego  the  Romanticists 
believed  that  they  possessed  the  lever  with  which  they  could 
lift  the  old  world  from  its  hinges. 

The  Romantic  worship  of  imagination  had  already  begun 
with  Fichte.  He  explained  the  world  as  the  result  of  an 
unconscious,  yet   to  a  thinker   comprehensible,  act  of  the 
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free,  yet  at  the  same  time  limited,  Ego.  This  act,  he  main- 
tains, emanates  from  the  creative  imagination.  By  means 
of  it  the  world  which  we  apprehend  with  the  senses  first 
becomes  to  us  a  real  world.  The  whole  activity  of  the 
human  mind,  then,  according  to  Fichte,  springs  from  the 
creative  imagination  ;  it  is  the  instinct  which  he  regards  as 
the  central  force  of  the  active  Ego.  The  analogy  with  the 
imaginative  power  which  is  so  mighty  in  art  is  evident. 
But  what  Fichte  himself  failed  to  perceive  is,  that  imagi- 
nation is  by  no  means  a  creative,  but  only  a  transforming, 
remodelling  power,  since  what  it  acts  upon  is  only  the  form 
of  the  things  conceived  of,  not  their  substance. 

Fichte  says  that  he  "  does  not  require  '  things,'  and  does 
not  make  use  of  them,  because  they  prevent  his  self-depen- 
dence, his  independence  of  all  that  is  outside  of  himself," 
This  saying  is  closely  allied  to  Friedrich  Schlegel's  obser- 
vation, "that  a  really  philosophic  human  being  should  be 
able  to  tune  himself  at  will  in  the  philosophical  or  philo- 
logical, the  critical  or  poetical,  the  historical  or  rhetorical, 
the  ancient  or  modern  key,  as  one  tunes  an  instrument,  and 
this  at  any  time  and  to  any  pitch." 

According  to  the  Romantic  doctrine,  the  artistic  omni- 
potence of  the  Ego  and  the  arbitrariness  of  the  poet  can 
submit  to  no  law.  In  this  idea  lies  the  germ  of  the 
notorious  Romantic  irony  in  art,  the  treating  of  everything 
as  both  jest  and  earnest,  the  eternal  self-parody,  the  dis- 
turbing play  with  illusions  alternately  summoned  up  and 
banished,  which  destroys  all  directness  of  effect  in  many 
of  the  favourite  works  of  the  Romanticists. 

The  Romanticist's  theory  of  art  and  life  thus  owes  its 
existence  to  a  mingling  of  poetry  with  philosophy,  a  coupling 
of  the  poet's  dreams  with  the  student's  theories  ;  it  is  a 
production  of  purely  intellectual  powers,  not  of  any  relation 
between  these  powers  and  real  life.  Hence  the  excessively 
intellectual  character  of  Romanticism.  Hence  all  the  self- 
duplication,  all  the  raising  to  higher  powers,  in  this  poetry 
about  poetry  and  this  philosophising  on  philosophy. 
Hence  its  living  and  moving  in  a  higher  world,  a  different 
nature.     This  too  is  the  explanation  of  all  the  symbolism 
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and  allegory  in  these  half-poetical,  half-philosophical  works. 
A  literature  came  into  being  which  partook  of  the  character 
of  a  religion,  and  ultimately  joined  issue  with  religion,  and 
which  owed  its  existence  rather  to  a  life  of  emotion  than  a 
life  of  intellectual  productiveness.  Hence  we  understand 
how,  as  A.  W.  Schlegel  himself  says,  "  it  was  often  rather 
the  ethereal  melody  of  the  feelings  that  was  lightly  sug- 
gested than  the  feelings  themselves  that  were  expressed  in  all 
their  strength  and  fulness."  It  was  not  the  thing  itself  that 
the  author  wished  to  communicate  to  the  reader,  but  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  thing.  It  is  not  in  bright  sunlight,  but  in 
twilight  or  mysterious  quivering  moonlight,  on  a  far  horizon 
or  in  dreams,  that  we  behold  the  figures  of  Romanticism. 
Hence  too  the  Romantic  dilution  or  diminution  of  the  terms 
expressing  what  is  perceived  by  the  senses  (Blitzeln,  Aeugeln, 
Hinschatten),  and  also  that  interchange  of  the  terms  for  the 
impressions  of  the  different  senses,  which  makes  the  imagery 
confusedly  vague.     In  Zerbino  Tieck  writes  of  flowers : 

"  Die  Farbe  klingt ;  die  Form  ertont,  jedwede 
Hat  nach  der  Form  und  Farbe  Zung"  und  Rede. 

Sich  Farbe,  Duft,  Gesang  Geschwister  nennen."  1 

The  essential  element  in  this  literature  is  no  longer  the 
passion  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period,  but  the  free  play  of 
fancy,  an  activity  of  the  imagination  which  is  neither  re- 
strained by  the  laws  of  reason  nor  by  the  relation  of  feeling 
to  reality.  The  higher,  poetic  sequences  of  ideas  now  intro- 
duced declare  war  against  the  laws  of  thought,  ridicule  them 
as  Philistine.  Their  place  is  taken  by  caprices,  conceits, 
and  vagaries.  Fancy  determines  to  dispense  with  reality, 
but  despised  reality  has  its  revenge  in  the  unsubstantiality 
or  anaemia  of  fancy  ;  fancy  defies  reason,  but  in  this  de- 
fiance there  is  an  awkward  contradiction;  it  is  conscious 
and  premeditated — reason  is  to  be  expelled  by  reason. 
Seldom  has  any  poetic  school  worked  under  such  a  weight 

'  "  Their  colours  sing,  their  forms  resound ;  each,  according  to  its  form  and  colour, 
finds  voice  and  speech.  .  .  .  Colour,  frs^rance,  song,  proclaim  themselves  one 
family." 
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of  perpetual  consciousness  of  its  own  character  as  did  this. 
Conscious  intention  is  the  mark  of  its  productions. 

The  intellectual  inheritance  to  which  the  Romanticists 
succeeded  was  overpoweringly  great.  The  School  came 
into  existence  when  literature  stood  at  its  zenith  in  Ger- 
many. This  explains  the  early  maturity  of  its  members  ; 
their  way  was  made  ready  for  them.  They  assimilated  in 
their  youth  an  enormous  amount  of  literary  knowledge  and  of 
artistic  technique,  and  thus  started  with  an  intellectual  capital 
such  as  no  other  young  generation  in  Germany  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. They  clothed  their  first  thoughts  in  the  language  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Shakespeare,  and,  beginning  thus,  pro- 
ceeded to  create  what  Goethe  called  "  the  period  of  forced 
talents."  For  the  study  of  real  human  character  and  the 
execution  of  definite  artistic  ideas  they  substituted  the  high- 
handedness of  turbulent  fancy.  Common  to  all  the  very 
dissimilar  endeavours  and  productions  of  the  Romanticists — 
to  Wackenroder's  Klosterbruder,  with  its  spiritual  enthusiasm 
for  art  and  ideal  beauty,  to  Lucinde,  with  its  sensual  worship 
of  the  flesh,  to  Tieck's  melancholy  romances  and  tales,  in 
which  capricious  fate  makes  sport  of  man,  and  to  Tieck's 
dramas  and  Hoffmann's  stories,  in  which  all  form  is  lost 
and  its  place  supplied  by  the  caprices  and  arabesques  of 
whimsical  fancy — common  to  them  all,  is  that  law-defying 
self-assertion  or  assertion  of  the  absolutism  of  the  individual, 
which  is  a  result  of  war  with  narrowing  prose,  of  the  urgent 
demand  for  poetry  and  freedom. 

The  absolute  independence  of  the  Ego  isolates.  Never- 
theless these  men  soon  founded  a  school,  and  after  its 
speedy  disintegration  several  interesting  groups  were  formed. 
This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  determination  to  make 
common  cause  in  procuring  the  victory,  insuring  the  uni- 
versal dominion,  of  the  philosophy  of  life  which  had  been 
evolved  by  the  great  minds  of  Germany.  They  desired  to 
introduce  this  philosophy  of  the  geniuses  into  life  itself,  to 
give  it  expression  in  criticism,  in  poetry,  in  art  theories,  in 
religious  exhortation,  in  the  solution  of  social,  and  even  of 
political  problems  ;  and  their  first  step  towards  this  was 
violent   literary    warfare.     They   were   impelled    partly  by 
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the  necessity  felt  by  great  and  strong  natures  to  impart  one 
will  and  one  mind  to  a  whole  band  of  fellow-combatants, 
and  partly  by  the  inclination  of  men  of  talent,  whose  talent 
is  attacked  and  contested,  to  confront  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  their  opponents  with  a  small  but  superior 
force.  In  the  case  of  the  best  men,  the  formation  of  a 
school  or  a  party  was  the  result  of  exactly  that  lack  of 
state  organisation  which  was  the  first  condition  of  their 
isolating  independence.  The  consciousness  of  belonging 
to  a  people  without  unity  as  a  nation,  and  without  col- 
lective strength,  begot  the  endeavour  to  imbue  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  with  a  new  rallying 
principle. 


VOL.  II.  D 


II 

hOlderlin 

Outside  the  group  which  represents  the  transition  from  the 
Hellenism  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  to  Romanticism  stands  a 
solitary  figure,  that  of  Holderlin,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  refined  intellects  of  the  day.  Although  their  contem- 
porary, he  was  a  pioneer  of  the  German  Romanticists,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Andr6  Chdnier,  another  Hellenist, 
was  a  pioneer  of  French  Romanticism.  He  was  educated 
with  the  future  philosopher  of  the  Romantic  School, 
Schelling,  and  with  Hegel,  the  great  thinker,  who  came  after 
Romanticism,  and  he  was  the  friend  of  both  of  these,  but 
had  made  acquaintance  with  none  of  the  Romanticists 
proper  when  insanity  put  an  end  to  his  intellectual  activity. 

Holderlin  was  born  in  1770,  and  became  insane  in  1802. 
Hence,  although  he  survived  himself  forty  years,  his  life  as 
an  author  is  very  little  longer  than  Hardenberg's  or  Wacken- 
roder's. 

That  enmity  to  Hellenism,  which  to  posterity  appears 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Romantic  movement, 
was  not  one  of  its  original  elements.  On  the  contrary,  with 
the  exception  of  Tieck,  who  certainly  had  no  appreciation 
of  the  Hellenic  spirit,  all  the  early  Romanticists,  but  more 
especially  the  Schlegel  brothers,  Schleiermacher,  and  Schel- 
ling, were  enthusiastic  admirers  of  ancient  Greece.  It  was 
their  desire  to  enter  into  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  it 
was  among  the  Greeks  that  they  at  first  found  humanity  in 
all  its  fulness.  They  longed  to  break  down  the  artificial 
social  barriers  of  their  time  and  escape  to  nature,  and  at 
first  they  found  nature  among  the  Greeks  alone.  To  them 
the  genuinely  human  was  at  the  same  time  the  genuinely 

Greek.      Friedrich   Schlegel,  for   example,   embarks  on  his 
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career  with  the  hope  of  being  for  literature  all  that  Winckel- 
mann  has  been  for  art.  In  his  essays  "  On  Diotima "  and 
"  On  the  Study  of  Greek  Poetry,"  he  proclaims  the  superi- 
ority of  Greek  culture  and  Greek  poetry  to  all  other.  There 
is  an  indication  of  the  later  Schlegel  in  the  attempt  made  to 
combat  the  false  modesty  of  modern  times,  and  to  prove 
that  beauty  is  independent  of  moral  laws,  which  in  no  way 
concern  art.  Characteristic  also  is  his  demonstration  of 
Aristotle's  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  Greek  Naturpoesie. 

A  similar  but  more  enduring  enthusiasm  for  ancient 
Greece  was  the  very  essence  of  Holderlin's  being;  and 
this  enthusiasm  did  not  find  its  expression  in  studies  and 
essays,  but  took  lyric  form,  in  prose  as  well  as  verse.  Even 
as  dramatist  and  novelist,  Holderlin  was  the  gifted  lyric  poet, 
that  and  nothing  else.  Haym  has  aptly  observed  of  his 
romances  :  "  Joy  in  the  ideal,  the  collapse  of  the  ideal,  and 
grief  over  that  collapse,  constitute  the  theme  which  the 
Letters  of  Hyperion  develop  with  a  force  which  never 
weakens  and  a  fervour  which  is  always  alike  intense.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  irretrievable  that  is  the  cause  of  his  suffering."  And 
since  the  ideal  was  embodied  for  him  in  Greek  life,  such  as 
he  dreamed  it  to  have  been,  his  whole  literary  production 
is  one  longing  lament  over  lost  Hellas.  Nothing  could 
be  less  Greek  or  more  Romantic  than  this  longing  ;  it  is  of 
exactly  the  same  exaggerated  character  as  Schack  Staffeldt's 
enthusiasm  for  ancient  Scandinavia  and  Wackenroder's  devo- 
tion to  German  antiquity.  Holderlin's  landscapes  are  as 
un-Greek  as  his  modern  Greeks  in  Hyperion,  who  are  noble 
German  enthusiasts,  strongly  influenced  by  Schiller.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  he  was  aware  of  this  himself.  But  the  lot 
of  the  solitary  chosen  spirits  in  Germany  seemed  to  him  a 
terrible  one.  Although  he  shows  himself  in  his  poems  to 
be  an  ardent  patriot,  and  although  he  sings  the  charms  of 
romantic  Heidelberg  in  antique  strophes,  yet  Germany  and 
Greece  to  him  represent  barbarism  and  culture.  Con- 
cerning his  own  position  to  the  Greeks  he  writes  to 
his  brother :  "  In  spite  of  all  my  good-will,  I  too,  in  all 
that  I  do  and  think,  merely  stumble  along  in  the 
track    of   these    unique   beings ;    and   am    often  the    more 
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awkward  and  foolish  in  deed  and  word  because,  like  the 
geese,  I  stand  flat-footed  in  the  water  of  modernity,  im- 
potently  endeavouring  to  wing  my  flight  upward  towards 
the  Greek  heaven."  And  at  the  close  of  Hyperion  he  says  of 
the  Germans  :  "  They  have  been  barbarians  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  industry,  science,  even  religion  itself,  has  only 
made  them  still  more  barbarous,  incapable  of  every  divine 
feeling,  too  utterly  depraved  to  enjoy  the  happiness  con- 
ferred by  the  Graces.  With  their  extravagances  and  their 
pettinesses,  they  are  insupportable  to  every  rightly  constituted 
mind,  dead  and  discordant  as  the  fragments  of  a  broken  vase." 
Of  German  poets  and  artists  he  writes,  that  they  present  a 
distressing  spectacle.  "  They  live  in  the  world  like  strangers 
in  their  own  house  .  .  .  they  grow  up  full  of  love  and  life 
and  hope,  and  twenty  years  later  one  sees  them  wandering 
about  like  shadows,  silent  and  cold." 

Therefore  Holderlin  rejoices  over  the  victories  of  the 
French,  over  the  "  gigantic  strides  of  the  Republic,"  scoffs 
at  all  "the  petty  trickeries  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
Wiirtemberg  and  Germany  and  Europe,"  derides  the  "  nar- 
row-minded domesticity  "  of  the  Germans,  and  bewails  their 
lack  of  any  feeling  of  common  honour  and  common  pro- 
perty. "  I  cannot,"  he  exclaims,  "  imagine  a  people  more 
torn  asunder  than  are  the  Germans.  You  see  artisans,  but 
not  men,  philosophers,  but  not  men,  priests,  but  not  men, 
servants  and  masters,  young  and  old,  but  not  men." 

The  conception  of  the  State  which  we  find  in  Hyperion  is 
also  quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  quite 
un-Hellenic.  "  The  State  dare  not  demand  what  it  cannot 
take  by  force.  But  what  love  and  intellect  give  cannot  be 
taken  by  force.  It  must  keep  its  hands  off  that,  else  we 
will  take  its  laws  and  pillory  them !  Good  God !  They 
who  would  make  the  State  a  school  of  morals  do  not  know 
what  a  crime  they  are  committing.  The  State  has  always 
become  a  hell  when  man  has  tried  to  make  it  his  heaven." 

Utterly  un-Greek,  wholly  Romantic,  is  the  love  which 
Hyperion  cherishes  for  his  Diotima.  It  is  the  same  deep 
and  tragic  feeling  which  bound  Holderlin,  the  poor  tutor, 
to  the  mother    of   his    pupils,  Frau   Susette   Gontard,  and 
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determined  his  fate.  No  Greek  ever  spoke  of  the  woman  he 
loved  with  the  religious  adoration  which  Holderlin  expresses 
for  his  "  fair  Grecian."  "  Dear  friend,  there  is  a  being  upon 
this  earth  in  whom  my  spirit  can  and  will  repose  for  untold 
centuries,  and  then  still  feel  how  puerile,  face  to  face  with 
nature,  all  our  thought  and  understanding  is."  And  exactly 
the  same  Romantic,  Petrarchian  note  is  struck  by  Hyperion 
when  he  speaks  of  Diotima.  Diotima  is  "the  one  thing 
desired  by  Hyperion's  soul,  the  perfection  which  we  imagine 
to  exist  beyond  the  stars."  She  is  beauty  itself,  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  ideal.  Love  is  to  him  religion,  and  his  religion 
is  love  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  the  highest,  the  absolute  ideal  ; 
it  belongs,  as  a  conception,  to  the  world  of  reason,  and  as 
a  symbol,  to  the  world  of  imagination.  From  his  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  Holderlin  does  not  perceive  that  boundary 
line  drawn  by  Kant  between  the  domains  of  reason  and 
imagination.  His  theory,  a  species  of  poetic  -  philosophic 
ecstasy,  having  points  in  common  with  both  Schiller's 
Hellenism  and  Schelling's  transcendental  idealism,  is  Roman- 
tic before  the  days  of  Romanticism. 

Germinating  Romanticism  is  also  to  be  traced  in  the 
gleam  of  Christian  feeling  which  tinges  his  half-modern 
pantheism.  He  had  been  originally  destined  for  the  Church, 
and  had  suffered  much  from  the  severe  discipline  of  the 
monastery  where  he  was  educated.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  many  evidences  of  a  pious  disposition  which  we  find  in 
his  letters,  he  was  a  pagan  in  his  poems.  He  disliked  priests, 
and  steadily  withstood  his  family's  desire  that  he  should 
become  one.  In  his  Empedokles  we  come  upon  the  following 
significant  reply  of  the  hero  to  the  priest  Hermokrates : — 

"  Du  weisst  es  ja,  ich  hab  es  dir  bedeutet, 
Ich  kenne  dich  und  deine  schlimme  Zunft. 
Und  lange  war's  ein  Rathsel  mir,  wie  euch 
In  ihrem  Runde  duldet  die  Natur. 
Ach,  als  ich  noch  ein  Knabe  war,  da  mied 
Euch  Allverderber  schon  mein  frommes  Herz, 
Das  unbestechbar,  innig  liebend  hing 
An  Sonn'  und  Aether  und  den  Boten  alien 
Der  grossen  femgeahndeten  Natur  ; 
Denn  wohl  hab  ich's  gefuhit  in  meiner  Furcht, 
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Dass  ihr  des  Herzens  freie  Gotterliebe 
Bereden  mochtet  zu  gemeinem  Dienst, 
Und  dass  ich's  treiben  soUte  so,  wie  ihr. 
Hinweg  !  ich  kann  vor  mir  den  Mann  nicht  sehn, 
Der  Gottliches  wie  ein  Gewerbe  treibt, 
Sein  Angesicht  ist  falsch  und  kalt  und  todt, 
Wie  seine  G  otter  sind." ' 

There  is  not  a  trace  in  Holderlin  of  the  sanctimonious 
piety  developed  by  the  other  Romanticists,  who,  to  begin 
with,  were  far  more  decided  free-thinkers  than  he.  Yet 
his  Hellenism  is  not  pagan  in  the  manner  of  Schiller's 
and  Goethe's.  There  is  a  fervency  in  it  which  is  akin  to 
Christian  devotion  ;  his  poetic  prayers  to  the  sun,  the 
earth,  and  the  air  are  those  of  a  believer  ;  and  when,  as 
in  Empedokles,  he  handles  a  purely  pagan  subject,  the  spirit 
of  the  treatment  is  such  that  we  feel  (as  we  do  in  a  later 
work,  Kleist's  Amphitryon)  the  Christian  legend  behind  the 
heathen.  The  position  of  Empedokles  to  the  Pharisees  of 
his  day  and  country  is  exactly  that  of  Jesus  to  the  Pharisees 
of  Judea.  Empedokles,  like  Jesus,  is  the  great  prophet, 
and^both  his  willing  sacrificial  death  and  the  worship  of 
which  he  is  the  object  awake  feelings  which  remotely  re- 
semble those  of  the  devout  Christian. 

In  Holderlin  we  find  in  outline,  light  and  delicate  as  if 
traced  by  a  spirit,  symbols  and  emotions  which  the  Romantic 
School  develops,  exaggerates,  caricatures,  or  simply  obliterates. 

^  "  'Tis  nothing  new  ;  this  I  have  told  you  oft ; 
I  know  yoii  well,  you  and  your  evil  kind. 
And  long  it  was  a  mystery  to  me 
How  Nature  could  endure  you  in  her  realm. 
Corrupters  of  mankind  !     Even  as  a  child, 
My  guileless  heart  shrank  from  you  with  distrust — 
That  honest,  fervent  heart,  that  loved  the  sun, 
The  cool  fresh  air,  and  all  the  messengers 
Of  Nature,  dimly  discerned  and  great. 
For  even  then  I  timidly  perceived 
How  ye  would  take  our  true  love  of  the  gods 
And  make  it  serve  some  baser,  selfish  end — 
And  that  in  this  ye  would  that  I  should  follow  you. 
Begone  !    I  cannot  look  upon  the  man 
Who  practises  religion  as  a  trade ; 
His  countenance  is  false  and  cold  and  dead, 
As  are  his  gods." 


in 
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In  1797,  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  then  aged  thirty,  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  translation  of  Shakespeare.  Rough 
drafts  of  several  of  the  plays  in  this  edition  have  been  found, 
and  these  faded,  dusty  manuscripts  not  only  enable  us  to 
follow  the  persevering,  talented  translator  in  his  self-imposed 
task,  but,  when  carefully  read,  give  us  direct  insight  into  his 
and  his  wife's  spiritual  life,  and  indeed  into  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  whole  period.^ 

Even  apparently  insignificant  details  are  suggestive. 
The  manuscripts  are  not  always  in  A.  W.  Schlegel's  hand- 
writing. He  set  to  work  upon  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  the  winter 
of  1795-96;  in  1796  he  married  Caroline  Bohmer  ;  and 
we  have  a  complete  copy  of  the  first  rough  draft  of  the  play 
in  Caroline's  handwriting,  with  corrections  in  Schlegel's.  In 
September  1797,  as  her  letters  show,  she  copied  yis  You  Like 
It  from  an  almost  illegible  manuscript.  And  she  was  more 
than  a  mere  copyist.  She  collaborated  with  Schlegel  in  his 
essay  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  ranks  next  to  Goethe's  dis- 
quisitions on  Hamlet  in  Wilhelm  Meister  as  the  best  Shakespeare 
criticism  produced  in  Germany  up  to  that  time.  We  re- 
cognise her  now  and  again  in  some  outburst  of  womanly 
feeling,  or  in  a  greater  freedom  of  style  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  Schlegel.  She  had  a  far  truer  understanding 
than  her  contemporaries  of  the  full  significance  of  a  work, 
the  aim  of  which  was  the  incorporation  of  Shakespeare  in  his 
unalloyed  entirety  into  German  literature.  But  her  interest 
in  the  work  and  the  labourer  did  not,  as  the  manuscripts 
show  us,  survive  the  first  year  of  her  married  Hfe, 
At  first  it  is  her  handwriting  which  predominates,  and, 
1  M.  Bernays :  Zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  des  SchhgeUchin  Shakespeare. 
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though  it  is  less  frequently  to  be  seen  alongside  of  her 
husband's  in  the  manuscripts  of  those  plays  with  which  he 
was  occupied  during  the  years  1797-98,  her  collaboration 
is  still  apparent.  We  find  the  last  traces  of  her  pen  in  the 
manuscript  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  which  dates  from  the 
autumn  of  1798.  In  October  of  that  year,  Schelling  joined 
the  Romanticist  circle  in  Jena.  Thenceforward  no  more  of 
Caroline's  handwriting  is  discoverable. 

Among  the  manuscripts  in  question,  two  give  us  a 
very  distinct  idea  of  the  progress  of  Schlegel's  intellectual 
development.  They  are  two  different  texts  of  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream. 

Before  A.  W.  Schlegel's  time  no  one  in  Germany,  or 
elsewhere,  had  attempted  to  translate  Shakespeare  line  for 
line.  The  two  tame  prose  translations  by  Wieland  and 
Eschenburg  were,  in  fact,  all  that  existed.  As  a  student  in 
Gottingen,  Schlegel  made  the  first  attempt  to  reproduce  in 
German  verse  parts  of  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream.  From 
childhood  he  had  been  "  an  indefatigable  verse-maker."  His 
talent  was  obviously  inherited.  Half  a  century  before  he 
and  his  brother  made  their  appearance,  two  brothers 
Schlegel  had  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  literature — 
Johann  Elias,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  Copenhagen, 
was  a  friend  of  Holberg,  and,  in  everything  connected 
with  the  stage,  a  forerunner  of  Lessing,  and  Johann  Adolph, 
father  of  August  Wilhelm  and  Friedrich,  who,  without  much 
originality,  possessed  decided  linguistic  and  plastic  talent. 

As  a  young  student,  August  Wilhelm,  already  distinguished 
by  his  impressionableness  as  a  stylist  and  opinionativeness 
as  an  author,  ardently  desired  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
|j  Burger,  who  was  leading  a  lonely  and  unhappy  life  as  pro- 
i  fessor  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Burger's  fame  as  a  poet 
procured  him  no  consideration  in  a  place  where  learning 
.'  alone  was  valued  ;  his  social  position  had,  moreover,  been 
injured  by  the  discovery  of  his  relations  with  his  wife's  sister. 
With  the  ffeelings  of  an  exile,  he  warmly  welcomed  the  dis- 
tinguished and  talented  young  disciple,  whose  taste  was 
more  correct  and  whose  stores  of  knowledge  were  better 
ordered  than  his  own.     At  this  time  Burger  was  still  con- 
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sidered  to  be  Germany's  best  lyric  poet  and  most  accom- 
plished versifier.  Schlegel  placed  himself  under  his  tuition, 
and  learned  all  his  linguistic  and  metrical  devices,  all  the 
methods  of  producing  artistic  effects  by  careful  choice  and 
arrangement  of  words  and  use  of  rhythm  and  metres. 
With  his  natural  gift  of  imitation,  he  appropriated  as  many 
of  Burger's  characteristics  as  were  at  all  compatible  with 
his  entirely  different  temperament.  His  poem  Ariadne 
might  have  been  written  by  Biirger.  Burger  had  been 
particularly  successful  in  the  sonnet,  a  form  of  poetry 
which  had  lately  come  into  vogue  in  Germany.  So  closely 
did  the  pupil  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  that 
when,  many  years  later,  a  complete  edition  of  Schlegel's 
works  was  published,  two  of  Burger's  sonnets  were  acci- 
dentally included  among  them. 

The   master  did   homage  to   his   remarkably  promising 
pupil  in  a  fine  sonnet,  beginning : — 

"  Junger  Aar,  dein  koniglicher  Flug 
Wird  den  Druck  der  Wolken  iiberwinden, 
Wird  die  Bahn  zum  Sonnentempel  finden, 
Oder  Phobus'  Wort  in  mir  ist  Lug,"  ^ 

and  ending  with  the  charmingly  modest  lines : — 

"  Dich  zum  Dienst  des  Sonnengotts  zu  kronen 
Hielt  ich  nicht  den  eignen  Kranz  zu  wert, 
Doch — dir  ist  ein  besserer  beschert."  ^ 

Schlegel  responded  with  a  criticism  of  Burger's  frigidly 
grand  Das  hohe  Lied  von  der  Einzigen,  which  he  praises  as  a 
magnificent  epic.  In  collaboration  with  Biirger  he  now 
began  a  translation  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  of 
which  he  did  the  greater  part,  Burger  merely  revising.  He 
was  still  completely  under  his  master's  influence  ;  the  manu- 
scripts show  that  he  always  accepted  Burger's  corrections 
and  deferred  to  his  predilection  for  sonority  and  vigour.     As 

1  "  In  thy  kingly  flight,  young  eagle,  thou  wilt  pierce  the  thickness  of  the  clouds, 
and  find  the  way  to  the  temple  of  the  sun-god— else  his  word,  spoken  through  me, 

is  false."  .        . 

^  "I  held  not  my  own  wreath  too  precious  to  crown  thee  with  it  to  the  service  of 

Apollo ;  but— a  better  is  thy  destiny." 
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a  translator,  Burger  took  no  pains  to  reproduce  Shake- 
speare's peculiarities  as  closely  as  possible ;  he  only  mani- 
fested his  own  peculiarities,  by  making  all  the  coarse, 
wanton  speeches,  and  the  passages  in  which  misguided 
passions  run  riot,  as  prominent  as  possible  ;  he  emphasised 
and  exaggerated  everything  that  appealed  to  his  own  hking 
for  a  coarse  jest,  and  destroyed  the  magic  of  the  light  and 
tender  passages.  In  spite  of  his  own  great  and  natural  love 
of  refinement,  young  Schlegel  strove  in  this  matter  also  to 
follow  in  his  master's  steps,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
not  infrequently  coarse  and  awkward  where  he  meant  to  be 
natural  and  vigorous. 

A  better  guide  would  have  been  Herder,  who,  long  before 
this,  in  the  fragments  of  Shakespeare  plays  in  his  Stimmen 
der  V6lker,  had  given  an  example  of  the  right  method 
of  translating  from  English  into  German.  If  Schlegel  had 
taken  lessons  from  Herder  in  Shakespeare-translating,  he 
would  never  have  rendered  five-footed  iambics  by  Alexan- 
drines, nor  changed  the  metre  of  the  fairy^songs.  No  one 
had  realised  the  inadequacy  of  Wieland's  translation  more 
clearly  than  Herder.  And  now  the  spirit  in  which  the  latter 
aimed  at  Germanising  Shakespeare  descended  upon  Schlegel, 

I  who,  in  spite  of  the  faults  of  his  first  attempts,  soon  surpassed 

i  Herder  himself. 

He  was  not  long  in  shaking  himself  free  from  Burger's 
influence.  To  Burger  the  highest  function  of  art  was  to 
be  national  and  popular.  In  1791,  Schlegel,  now  no  longer 
in  Burger's  vicinity,  but  a  tutor  in  Amsterdam,  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  works  of  Schiller.  His  poetical 
attempts  were  henceforth  more  in  the  style  of  that  master ; 
he  wrote  a  sympathetic  criticism  of  Die  Kunstler;  and  he  was 
led  to  a  higher  conception  of  art  by  the  perusal  of  Schiller's 
aesthetic  writings.  His  metrical  style  began  to  acquire  greater 
dignity.  But  Schiller  was  almost  as  incapable  as  Burger  of 
developing  in  Schlegel  a  true  and  full  understanding  of  Shake- 
speare— Schiller,  who,  in  his  translation  oi  Macbeth,  had  trans- 
formed the  witches  into  Greek  Furies,  and  changed  the  Porter's 
coarsely  jovial  monologue  into  an  edifying  song.  If  Burger's 
realism  was  one  danger,  Schiller's  pomposity  was  another. 
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But  at  the  same  time  that  Schiller  enlightened  Schlegel 
as  to  the  high  significance  of  art,  the  newly-published  Col- 
lected Works  of  Goethe,  whom  he  only  now  began  to  appre- 
ciate, stimulated  his  natural  inclination  to  study,  interpret, 
and  make  poetical  translations.  As  already  mentioned,  this 
first  edition  of  Goethe's  collected  works  met  with  but  a  poor 
reception.  The  chief  reason  of  this  was  that  the  pubHc, 
understanding  nothing  of  the  poet's  mental  development,  had 
expected  new  works  in  the  style  of  Werther  or  Gdtz.  But 
to  Schlegel's  critical  intellect,  Goethe's  wonderful  many- 
sidedness  was  now  revealed.  He  understood  and  appre- 
ciated the  artist's  capacity  of  forgetting  himself  for  the 
moment,  of  surrendering  himself  entirely  to  the  influence  of 
his  subject,  which  in  Goethe's  case  produced  forms  that  were 
never  arbitrarily  chosen,  but  invariably  demanded  by  the 
theme.  He  understood  that  he  himself,  as  a  poetical  trans- 
lator, must  practise  the  same  self-abnegation  and  develop  a 
similar  capacity  of  intellectual  re-creation.  Two  things  were 
required  of  the  translator,  a  feminine  susceptibility  to  the 
subtlest  characteristics  of  the  foreign  original,  and  masculine 
capacity  to  re-create  with  the  impression  of  the  whole  in  his 
mind  ;  and  both  of  these  requirements  were  to  be  found  in 
Goethe  ;  for  his  nature  was  multiplicity,  his  name  "  Legion," 
his  spirit  Protean. 

There  still  remained  the  technical,  linguistic  difficulties  to 
overcome  ;  and  in  this,  above  all,  Goethe  was  an  epoch- 
making  model.  He  had  remoulded  the  German  language.  In 
passing  through  his  hands  it  had  gained  so  greatly  in  pliability 
and  compass,  had  acquired  such  wealth  of  expression  both  in 
the  grand  and  the  graceful  style,  that  it  offered  Schlegel 
exactly  the  well-tuned  instrument  of  which  he  stood  in  need. 
While  under  Burger's  influence  he  had  looked  upon  technical 
perfection  as  a  purely  external  quality,  which  could  be 
acquired  by  indefatigable  polishing  ;  he  now  realised  that 
perfect  technique  has  an  inward  origin,  that  it  is  in  reality 
the  unity  of  style  which  is  conditioned  by  the  general 
cast  of  a  mind.  And  he  began  to  see  that  his  life  task 
was  a  double  one,  namely,  to  reproduce  the  masterpieces  of 
foreign   races    in    the   German    language,   and   to    interpret 
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critically  for  his  countrymen  the  best   literary  productions 
both  of  Germany  and  other  lands. 

Now,  too,  Schlegel  acquired  a  quite  new  understanding 
of  Fichte,  the  friend  and  brother-in-arms  whom  the  Roman- 
ticists had  so  quickly  won  for  their  cause.  He  realised  that 
Fichte's  doctrine  of  the  Ego  contained  in  extremely  abstract 
terms  the  idea  of  the  unlimited  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
to  find  itself  in  everything  and  to  find  everything  in  itself. 
Round  this  powerful  fundamental  thought  of  Fichte's,  August 
Wilhelm's  pliable  mind  twined  itself. 

At  this  time  he  was  much  influenced  by  the  correspon- 
dence which  he  kept  up  regularly  with  his  younger  brother. 
Friedrich  had  been  drawn  by  August  Wilhelm  into  the 
stream  of  the  new  literary  movement,  and  his  militant  dis- 
position made  him  the  most  reckless  champion  of  the  new 
principles  as  soon  as  he  felt  assured  of  their  truth.  The 
brothers  had  very  different  characters.  The  elder,  in 
spite  of  the  audacity  of  his  literary  views,  had  the  better 
regulated  mind.  He  had  early  developed  a  sense  of  form 
and  of  beauty.  His  chief  gift  was  a  capacity  for  moulding 
language  ;  and  accuracy,  dexterity,  and  the  sense  of  pro- 
portion were  qualities  he  was  born  with.  Except  in  cases 
of  strong  provocation,  he  showed  moderation  in  scientific 
and  artistic  controversy  ;  he  knew  comparatively  early  what 
he  desired  and  what  he  was  capable  of ;  and  his  determina- 
tion and  perseverance  made  him  a  successful  pioneer  of  the 
ideas  and  principles  of  which  he  had  chosen  to  make  himself 
the  spokesman.  He  became  the  founder  of  the  Romantic 
School,  an  achievement  for  which  he  possessed  every  qualifi- 
cation— this  man  whom  his  brother  jestingly  called  "the 
divine  schoolmaster  "  or  "  the  schoolmaster  of  the  universe." 

Friedrich  Schlegel  was  the  more  restless  spirit,  the 
genuine  sect-founder.  He  himself  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  it  was  his  life-long  desire  "  not  only  to  preach  and  dispute 
like  Luther,  but  also,  like  Mohammed,  to  subjugate  the  spiritual 
realms  of  the  earth  with  the  flaming  sword  of  the  word." 
He  did  not  lack  initiative,  and  abounded  in  plans  so  colossal 
that  there  was  a  jarring  disproportion  between  them  and  his 
ability  to  carry  them  out.     Eternally  wavering,  without  tena- 
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city  or  fundamental  conviction,  fragmentary  in  the  extreme, 
but  rich  in  both  suggestive  and  disconcerting  ideas  and 
in  witty  conceits,  he  was  constantly  beset  by  the  tempta- 
tion to  silence  his  opponents  with  mysterious  terminology, 
and  constantly  liable  to  relapse  into  platitudes  and  meaning- 
less verbiage.  What  Novalis  once  wrote  to  him  was  more 
correct  than  any  one  suspected  :  "  The  King  of  Thule,  dear 
Schlegel,  was  your  progenitor  ;  you  are  related  to  ruin." 
As  a  critic,  he  was  more  impulsive  and  less  impartial  than 
August  Wilhelm  ;  as  a  poet,  he  was  only  once  or  twice  in 
his  life  genuinely  natural,  and  in  his  Alarkos  he  plunged 
into  an  abyss  of  bathos  into  which  his  brother,  with 
his  more  correct  taste,  could  never  have  fallen.  The  elder 
brother  had  started  the  younger  in  his  literary  career  ;  the 
younger  now  drove  the  elder  onward,  and  in  the  process  put 
an  end,  by  his  unamiability,  to  the  latter's  friendly  relations 
with  Schiller,  and,  ultimately,  even  to  his  valued  and  long 
maintained  friendship  with  Goethe. 

August  Wilhelm  now  put  his  translation  of  Shakespeare 
aside  for  a  time,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  poets  of  the 
South.  He  experimented  in  all  directions,  translated  frag- 
ments of  Homer,  of  the  Greek  elegiac,  lyric,  dramatic,  and 
idyllic  poets,  of  almost  all  the  Latin  poets  and  many  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  At  a  later  period  he  even 
translated  Indian  poetry,  his  aim  being  to  make  the  German 
language  a  Pantheon  for  the  divine  in  every  tongue.  He 
lingered  longest  over  Dante,  although  he  did  not  possess 
the  mastery  of  form  required  to  render  the  terza  rima;  he 
rhymed  only  two  lines  of  each  triplet,  thus  altering  the 
character  of  the  verse  and  doing  away  with  the  intertwining 
of  the  stanzas. 

After  this  he  turned  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Hamlet, 
sending  fragments  of  his  translations  to  Friedrich,  who 
showed  them  to  Caroline.  Her  judgment  was  favourable 
on  the  whole,  but  she  found  fault  with  the  style  as  being 
rather  antiquated;  this  she  ascribed  to  Wilhelm's  having 
been  lately  employed  in  translating  Dante,  his  ear  having 
thereby  become  accustomed  to  obsolete  words  and  expres- 
sions.     The    fact    was,    that    shortly    before    this    he    had 
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awakened  to  the  necessity  of  being  on  his  guard  against  the 
elaborate  polish  which  he  had  made  his  aim  after  giving  up 
Burger's  style  j  he  now  fell  into  the  other  extreme,  became 
archaic,  rugged,  and  hard. 

In  1797  Schlegel  sent  the  first  samples  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  to  Schiller.  They  were  printed  in  Die  Horen;  and 
in  the  same  periodical  there  presently  also  appeared  his 
essay,  Etwas  iiber  William  Shakespeare  bet  Gelegenheit 
Wilhelm  Meisters.  In  Wilhelm  Meister  Goethe  had  proclaimed 
the  endeavour  to  understand  Shakespeare  to  be  an  important 
element  in  German  culture.  In  its  conversations  on  Hamlet 
he  had  refuted  the  foolish  theory  that  the  great  dramatist 
was  an  uncultivated  natural  genius,  destitute  of  artistic 
consciousness.  Had  such  been  the  case,  the  exact  re- 
production of  his  style  would  not  have  been  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  in  a  German  translation.  But  with  so  great 
an  artist  as  the  Shakespeare  presented  to  us  in  Wilhelm 
Meister,  it  was  plain  that  the  harmony  between  subject  and 
form  must  not  be  deranged.  And  yet  even  Goethe  himself 
had,  without  any  feeling  of  unsuitability,  given  his  quota- 
tions from  Hamlet  in  the  old  prose  translation  ;  even  he 
had  not  realised  how  inseparably  matter  and  manner  are 
connected. 

Slowly  and  laboriously  Schlegel  progresses.  His  judg- 
ment is  still  so  defective  that  he  fancies  it  impossible  to 
dispense  with  Alexandrines ;  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  retains 
the  five-footed  iambics  only  "  as  far  as  possible "  ;  the 
scene  between  Romeo  and  Friar  Laurence  he  renders  in 
Alexandrines,  excusing  himself  with  the  remark  that  this 
metre  is  less  detrimental  in  speeches  garnished  with  maxims 
and  descriptions  than  in  the  dialogue  proper  of  the  drama. 
The  result  is  the  loss  of  Romeo's  lyric  fervour. 

He  feels  this  himself,  and  with  iron  industry  and  deter- 
mined enthusiasm  sets  to  work  again,  rejects  the  Alexandrines, 
and  compels  himself,  in  spite  of  the  verbosity  of  the  German 
language,  to  say  in  ten  or  eleven  syllables  what  he  had  said 
before  in  twelve  or  thirteen.  For  long  it  appears  to  him 
an  impossible  task  to  reproduce  each  line  by  one  line. 
The  translation  swells   in  his  hands  as  it  did  in  Burger's. 
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Fourteen  English  lines  become  nineteen  or  twenty  German. 
It  seems  to  him  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  with  less  ;  until 
at  last  he  gains  true  insight,  and  sees,  from  the  very  founda- 
tion, how  Shakespeare  raises  the  edifice  of  his  art.  Now  he 
renounces  all  amplitude  and  all  redundancy  that  is  not  in 
Shakespeare.  Each  line  is  rendered  by  a  single  line.  He 
curses  and  bewails  the  prolixity  and  inadequacy  of  German  : 
his  language  has  such  different  limits,  such  different  turns 
of  expression  from  the  Enghsh  language  ;  he  cannot  repro- 
duce Shakespeare's  style  ;  what  he  produces  is  a  stammer,  a 
stutter,  without  resonance  or  fire — but  he  coerces  himself,  he 
coerces  the  language,  and  produces  his  translation. 

There   is  no    great    exaggeration    in    Scherer's  dictum : 
"Schlegel's  Shakespeare   takes   its   place  beside   the  works    \ 
given  to  the  world  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  during  the  period 
when  they  worked   in    fellowship;    there   is  the  inevitable 
distance  between  reproductive  and  productive  art,  but  there    • 
is  the  nearness  of  the  perfect  to  the  perfect." 

Having  acquired  complete  mastery  of  the  style,  Schlegel 
now  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  He,  the  master, 
opened  his  hand,  and  between  the  years  1797  and  1801  let 
fall  from  it  into  the  lap  of  the  German  people  sixteen  of 
Shakespeare's  dramas,  which,  in  spite  of  occasional  tameness 
or  constraint  of  style,  might,  in  their  new  form,  have  been 
the  work  of  a  German  poet  of  Shakespeare's  rank. 

Let  us  consider  what  this  really  means.  It  means  not 
much  less  than  that  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  saw  the  light  in  Germany  in  the  middle  of  last  \ 
century.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1564  ;  he  was  born 
again,  in  his  German  translator,  in  ly^^-  Romeo  and  Juliet 
was  published  in  London  in  1597  ;  it  reappeared  in  Berlin 
as  a  new  work  in  1797.  \ 

When  Shakespeare  thus  returned  to  life  in  Germany,  he  i 
acted  with  full  force  upon  a  public  which  was  in  several 
ways  more  capable  of  understanding  him  than  his  original 
public,  though  it  was  spiritually  less  akin  to  him  and  though 
they  were  not  the  battles  of  its  day  which  he  fought.  He 
now  began  to  feed  the  millions  who  did  not  understand 
English  with  his  spiritual  bread.    Not  until  now  did  Central 
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and  Northern  Europe  discover  him.     Not  until  now  did  the 
whole  Germanic-Gothic  world  become  his  public. 

But  we  have  also  seen  how  much  went  to  the  production 
of  an  apparently  unpretending  literary  work  of  this  high 
rank.  In  its  rough  drafts  and  manuscripts  we  may  read 
great  part  of  the  intellectual  history  of  a  whole  generation. 
Before  it  could  come  into  existence  nothing  less  was  required 
than  that  Lessing's  criticism  and  Wieland's  and  Eschen- 
burg's  attempts  should  prepare  the  soil,  and  that  a  genius 
like  Herder  should  concentrate  in  himself  all  the  receptivity 
and  ingenuity  of  surmise  belonging  to  the  German  mind,  and 
should,  with  the  imperiousness  characteristic  of  him,  oblige 
young  Goethe  to  become  his  disciple.  But  Goethe  in  his 
prose  Gdtz  only  imitated  a  prose  Shakespeare.  There  had  to 
be  born  a  man  with  the  unique  talent  of  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
and  he,  with  his  hereditary  linguistic  and  stylistic  ability,  had 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  to  acquire  the  greatest  technical 
perfection  of  the  period.  Then  he  had  to  free  himself,  by 
the  influence  of  Schiller's  noble  conception  of  art,  from  the 
tendency  to  coarseness  which  was  the  result  of  Burger's 
influence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  steer  clear  of  Schiller's 
tendency  to  pomposity  and  dislike  of  wanton  joviality, 
had  to  gain  a  complete  understanding  of  Goethe,  to  enter 
into  possession,  as  it  were,  of  the  language  which  Goethe  had 
developed,  and  to  attain  to  an  even  clearer  conviction  than 
his  of  the  essentiality  of  the  harmony  of  subject  and  style 
in  Shakespeare.  It  was  necessary,  too,  that  he  should  be 
stimulated  by  the  ardour  of  a  kindred  talent  and  assisted 
by  the  keen  criticism  of  a  woman.  Hundreds  of  sources 
had  to  flow  into  each  other,  hundreds  of  circumstances  to 
coincide,  of  people  to  make  each  other's  acquaintance,  of 
minds  to  meet  and  fertilise  each  other,  before  this  work,  in 
its  modest  perfection,  could  be  given  to  the  world  ;  a  small 
thing,  the  translation  of  a  poet  who  had  been  dead  for  two 
'  hundred  years,  it  yet  provided  the  most  precious  spiritual 
nourishment  for  millions,  and  exercised  a  deep  and  lasting 
influence  on  German  poetry. 


IV  . 

TIECK    AND    JEAN    PAUL 

An  apprehensive  disposition,  predisposing  to  hallucinations, 
congenital  melancholy,  at  times  verging  on  insanity,  a  clear, 
sober  judgment,  ever  inclined  to  uphold  the  claims  of 
reason,  and  a  very  unusual  capacity  for  living  in  and  pro- 
ducing emotional  moods — such  were  the  principal  character- 
istics of  Ludwig  Tieck.  He  was  the  most  productive  author 
of  the  Romantic  School,  and,  after  its  disruption,  he  wrote  a 
long  series  of  excellent  novels,  depicting  past  and  present 
more  realistically  than  Romantic  writers  were  in  the  habit 
of  doing. 

The  son  of  a  ropemaker,  he  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1773. 
Even  as  a  school-boy  he  was  profoundly  influenced  by 
classic  writers  like  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  and  Holberg.  He 
early  succeeded  in  imitating  both  Shakespeare's  elfin  songs 
and  Ossian's  melodious  sadness  ;  but  during  one  period  of  his 
youth  he  weakly  allowed  himself  to  be  exploited  by  elder 
men  of  letters,  at  whose  instigation  he  produced  quantities  of 
carelessly  written,  unwholesome  literature.  Though  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  his  writings  were  prescribed  for  him,  his 
characteristic  qualities  are,  nevertheless,  discernible  even  in 
these  valueless  early  works.  Under  the  direction  of  his 
teacher,  Rambach,  he  wrote,  or  re-modelled  in  the  spirit 
of  the  "enlightenment"  period,  sentimental  tales  of  noble 
brigands,  and  invented  gruesome  episodes  in  the  style  of 
the  death-scene  of  Franz  Moor.  But  now  and  again,  in 
some  ironical  aside,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  his  own  more 
advanced  ideas. 

A  little  later  we  find  the  future  Romanticist  writing  pre- 
cocious stories  for  the  almanacs  published  by  Nicolai,  that  old 
firebrand  of  the  "  enlightenment "  period — stories  in  which 
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superstition  is  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  in  which  we  only 
very  occasionally  come  upon  a  touch  of  irony,  such  as  the 
selection  of  a  particularly  inane  old  man  to  express  con- 
tempt for  "  the  stupid  Middle  Ages  "  and  "  Shakespeare's 
ghosts."  No  doubt  Tieck  wrote  these  compositions  prin- 
cipally because  he  had  sold  his  pen;  still  they  none  the  less 
betray  the  weariness  of  the  desponder,  who  is  so  exhausted 
by  his  long  struggle  with  questions  and  doubts  of  every 
kind,  that  he  can,  without  any  great  reluctance,  side  with 
those  who  depreciate  genius  and  sing  the  praises  of  the  sen- 
sible, bourgeois  golden  mean.  His  unsettled  mental  con- 
dition is  shown  no  less  clearly  in  his  rationalistic  tales  than 
in  the  supernaturalism,  the  voluptuous  cruelty,  and  the  cold 
cynicism  of  the  novels  and  plays  dating  from  the  begin- 
nirig  of  the  Nineties,  in  which  he  seems  to  give  us  more  of 
himself. 

Tieck's  first  work  of  any  importance  is  William  Lovell, 
The  first  part  of  this  novel,  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  appeared  in  1795.  In  it,  when  treating  of  art,  he 
already  occasionally  touched  the  strings  upon  which  the 
Romantic  School  subsequently  played. 

William  Lovell  goes  to  Paris  (which  Tieck  at  that  time 
had  not  seen),  and  is,  of  course,  disgusted  with  everything 
there.  "The  town  is  a  hideous,  irregular  pile  of  stones. 
One  has  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  great  prison.  .  .  .  People 
chatter  and  talk  all  day  long  without  so  much  as  once 
saying  what  they  think.  ...  I  occasionally  went  to  the 
theatre,  simply  because  time  hung  so  heavily  on  my  hands. 
The  tragedies  consist  of  epigrams,  without  action  or  passion, 
and  tirades  which  produce  much  the  same  effect  as  the  words 
issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the  figures  in  old  drawings.  .  .  . 
The  less  natural  an  actor  is,  the  more  highly  is  he  esteemed. 
In  the  great,  world-renowned  Paris  Opera — I  fell  asleep." 
Such  are  the  impressions  made  upon  Lovell  (an  Englishman) 
by  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  nothing  but  an 
expression  of  the  prevalent  German  contempt  for  the  French 
character  and  French  art,  doubly  unreasonable  in  this  case 
because  it  has  simply  been  learned  by  rote  out  of  books. 
In  the  Thdatr^   Franfais,  however,  Lovell   ejaculates :   "  0 
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Sophocles!  O  divine  Shakespeare!"  and  he  characteristically 
observes  :  "  I  hate  the  men  who,  with  their  little  imitation  sun 
(namely,  reason),  light  up  all  the  pleasant  twilight  corners  and 
chase  away  the  fascinating  shadow  phantoms  which  dwelt  so 
securely  under  the  leafy  canopies.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
kind  of  daylight  in  our  times,  but  the  night  and  morning  light 
of  romance  were  more  beautiful  than  this  grey  light  from  a 
cloudy  sky." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  such  touches,  this  work 
seems  at  the  first  glance  to  be  distinguished  by  none  of  the 
peculiarities  one  is  accustomed  to  associate  with  a  Romantic 
production ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  book  which 
reveals  to  us  more  distinctly  the  foundations  on  which  the 
Romantic  movement  rests.  The  main  idea  and  the  form  of 
William  Lovell  (it  is  written  in  letters)  were  both  borrowed 
from  a  French  novel,  Le  Paysan  Perverti,  by  the  materialistic 
writer,  R6tif  de  la  Br^tonne.  The  fact  that  we  are  able  to 
trace  the  origin  of  a  Romantic  work  directly  to  French 
materialism  is  not  without  significance  ;  it  is  in  reality  from 
this  materialism  that  the  Romanticists  derive  their  gloomy 
fatalism.  Lovell  is  an  extremely  tedious  book  to  read  now-a- 
days ;  the  style  is  tiresomely  diffuse,  the  characters  are  as  if 
lost  in  mist.  Some  of  the  subordinate  figures,  the  devoted 
old  man-servant,  for  instance,  are  weak  imitations  of  Richard- 
son— there  is  not  a  trenchant  trait  nor  a  dramatic  situation 
in  the  whole  book.  Its  merit,  which  is  as  German  as  are  its 
defects,  lies  in  its  psychology.  The  hero  is  a  youth  who  is 
led,  slowly  and  surely,  to  do  away,  as  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  with  all  authority,  to  disregard  every  one  of  the 
traditional,  accepted  rules  of  life,  until  at  last  he  is  leading  the 
life,  not  only  of  a  confirmed  egotist,  but  of  a  criminal. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  feel  surprised  that  so  young  a  man  as 
Tieck  could  depict  such  a  being.  Is  it  not  precisely  at  this 
early  age,  when  his  spiritual  eyesight  does  not  yet  enable  him 
to  look  abroad,  that  the  youth  is  constantly  occupied  with  all 
the  strange  things  he  sees  when  he  looks  into  his  own  heart? 
Is  it  not  then  that  he  is  impelled  to  unravel  himself,  to  examine 
his  own  condition,  to  look  at  himself  perpetually  in  the  mirror 
held  out  to  him  by  his  own  consciousness  ?     With  men  of 
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a  certain  disposition  there  is  no  more  self-critical  age  than 
twenty  or  thereabouts.  There  is  still  so  much  of  life  before 
one  then,  so  much  time  to  do  one's  work  in  ;  one  spends  the 
days  in  learning  to  know  the  instrument  upon  which  one  is 
to  play  for  the  rest  of  one's  life,  in  tuning  it,  or  finding  out 
how  it  is  already  tuned.  The  time  is  still  distant  when  the 
mature  man  will  seize  upon  that  instrument,  which  is  himself, 
and  use  it — as  a  violin  or  as  a  sledge-hammer,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  And  if  surrounding  circum- 
stances offer  neither  tasks  nor  sustenance,  and  the  Ego  is 
obliged  to  go  on  living  upon  its  own  substance,  the  result  will 
inevitably  be  the  exhaustion,  the  demolition  of  the  personality. 
What  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  author,  tendency,  and 
period,  is  the  sentimental  extravagance  to  which  this  intro- 
spection leads.  In  all  seriousness  the  individual  dares  to 
make  his  fortuitous  Ego,  which  has  disorganised  everything 
that  established  custom  requires  men  to  respect,  the  standard 
of  everything,  the  source  of  all  laws.  Here  we  have  unmis- 
takably a  distortion  of  Fichte's  fundamental  idea.  Read  the 
following  verses  from  Lovell  and  the  succeeding  reflection  : — 

"  Willkommen,  erhabenster  Gedanke, 
Der  hoch  zum  Gotte  mich  erhebt. 
Die  Wesen  sind,  well  wir  sie  dachten, 
In  triiber  Feme  liegt  die  Welt, 
Es  fallt  in  ihre  dunkeln  Schachten 
Ein  Schimmer,  den  wir  mit  uns  brachten. 
Warum  sie  nicht  in  wilde  Triimmer  fallt  ? 
Wir  sind  das  Schicksal,  das  sie  aufrecht  halt ! 
Den  bangen  Ketten  froh  entronnen 
Geh'  ich  nun  kiihn  durchs  Leben  bin, 
Den  harten  Pflichten  abgewonnen, 
Von  feigen  Thoren  nur  ersonnen. 
Die  Tugend  ist  nur,  well  ich  selber  bin, 
Ein  Wiederschein  in  meinem  innern  Sinn. 
Was  kiimmern  mich  Gestalten,  deren  matten 
Lichtglanz  ich  selbst  hervorgebracht  ? 
Mag  Tugend  sich  und  Laster  gatten  ! 
Sie  sind  nur  Dunst  und  Nebelschatten, 
Das  Licht  aus  mir  fallt  in  die  finstre  Nacht. 
Die  Tugend  ist  nur,  weil  ich  sie  gedacht."  • 

1  "  Welcome,  sublime  thought,  that  makes  of  me  a  god  I    Things  are,  because  we 
have  thought  them.— In  the  dim  distance  lies  the  world ;  into  its  dark  caverns  falls 
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"My  outer  self  thus  rules  the  material,  my  inner  self 
the  spiritual  world.  Everything  is  subject  to  my  will; 
I  can  call  every  phenomenon,  every  action  what  I  please ; 
the  animate  and  the  inanimate  world  are  in  leading-strings 
which  are  controlled  by  my  mind ;  my  whole  life  is  only  a 
dream,  the  many  forms  in  which  I  mould  according  to  my 
will.  I  myself  am  the  only  law  in  all  nature,  and  everything 
obeys  this  law." 

When  Friedrich  Schlegel  exclaims,  "  Fichte  is  not  a 
sufficiently  absolute  idealist  ...  I  and  Hardenberg  (Novalis) 
are  more  what  idealists  ought  to  be,"  we  remember  that 
ten  years  previously,  and  long  before  there  was  any  talk 
of  Romanticism  and  Romanticists,  Tieck  had  perceived 
what  were  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  new  school, 
i.e.  personal  lawlessness,  and  the  glorification  of  this  law- 
lessness, under  the  name  of  imagination,  as  the  source  of 
life  and  art.  Lovell  is  an  extravagant  personification  of 
these  characteristics.  Kierkegaard's  Johannes  the  Seducer, 
the  most  perfect  and  the  last  example  of  the  type  in  Danish 
literature,  always  keeps  within  certain  bounds  ;  he  evades 
ethical  questions,  looking  upon  morality  as  a  tiresome, 
troublesome  power,  and  never  attacking  it  directly ;  but 
Lovell,  the  more  many-sided,  the  more  boldly  planned,  if 
less  skilfully  worked-out  character,  recoils  neither  from 
treachery,  nor  bloodshed,  nor  poison.  He  is  one  of  this 
period's  many  variations  of  the  Don  Juan-Faust  type,  with 
a  touch  of  Schiller's  Franz  Moor.  Satiety  of  self-con- 
templation has,  in  his  case,  led  to  a  boundless  contempt  for 
mankind,  to  a  ruthless  sweeping  away  of  all  illusions  ;  the  one 
and  only  consolation  being  that  thus  hypocrisy  is  unveiled 
and  the  ugly  truth  seen.  There  is  a  close  analogy  with 
much  that  the  Romanticists  subsequently  wrote  in  such  an 

a  ray  of  light,  which  we  brought  with  us.  Why  does  this  world  not  fall  into  atoms  ? 
Because  the  power  of  our  will  holds  it  together  1 — Glad  at  heart  because  I  have 
escaped  from  my  chains,  I  now  go  boldly  forward  in  the  path  of  life,  absolved  from 
those  irksome  duties  which  were  the  invention  of  cowardly  fools.  Virtue  is,  because 
I  am  ;  it  is  but  the  reflection  of  my  inner  self. — What  care  I  for  forms  which  borrow 
their  dim  splendour  from  myself?  Let  virtue  wed  with  vice !  They  are  but 
shadows  in  the  mist.  The  light  that  illumines  the  dark  night  comes  from  me. 
Virtue  is,  because  I  have  thought  it." 
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utterance  as  this :  "Voluptuousness  is  undoubtedly  the  great 
mystery  of  our  being  ;  even  the  purest  and  most  fervent  love 
dives  into  this  pool.  ,  .  .  Only  ruthlessness,  only  a  clear 
perception  of  the  illusion  can  save  us ;  Amalie  is,  therefore, 
nothing  to  me,  now  that  I  see  that  poetry,  art,  and  even 
love,  are  only  draped  and  veiled  sensuality.  .  .  .  Sensuality 
is  the  driving-wheel  of  the  whole  machinery  .  .  .  voluptu- 
ousness is  the  inspiration  of  music,  of  painting,  of  all  the 
arts  ;  all  human  desires  flutter  round  this  magnetic  pole, 
like  moths  round  a  candle  ;  .  .  .  hence  it  is  that  Boccaccio 
and  Ariosto  are  the  greatest  poets,  and  that  Titian  and  the 
wanton  Correggio  stand  high  above  Domenichino  and  pious 
Raphael.  Even  religious  devotion  I  consider  to  be  only  a 
diverted  course  of  that  sensual  instinct  which  is  refracted 
in  a  thousand  different  colours."  One  would  expect  this 
I^ovell,  in  whose  meditations  sensuality  plays  so  great  a 
part,  to  be  represented  as  a  man  whose  instincts  lead  him 
far  astray.  Not  at  all !  He  is  as  cold  as  ice,  as  cold  as 
Kierkegaard's  shadow  of  a  seducer,  whom  he  in  this 
particular  anticipates.  He  does  not  commit  his  excesses 
with  his  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  his  fantastically  excited 
brain.  He  is  a  purely  intellectual  being,  a  North  German 
of  the  purest  water.  And  there  is  one  particular  in  which 
he  is,  in  anticipation,  astonishingly  Romantic.  When  he 
has,  so  to  speak,  burned  himself  out,  when  every  spark  of 
conviction  is  extinguished  in  his  mind,  and  all  his  feelings 
lie  "  slain  and  dead "  around  him,  he  seeks  refuge  in  the 
supernatural  and  places  his  trust  in  mystic  revelations,  of 
which  an  old  impostor  has  held  out  the  prospect.  This 
trait,  which,  significantly  enough,  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
French  prototype,  was  necessary  to  complete  the  character. 

The  personality  here  is  so  hollow,  weighs  so  light  in  its 
own  estimation,  that  the  impression  it  produces  on  itself  is, 
that  it  is  both  real  and  unreal  ;  it  has  become  unfamiliar  to 
itself,  and  has  as  little  confidence  in  itself  as  in  any  exterior 
power.  It  stands  outside  its  own  experiences,  and  when  it 
acts,  feels  as  if  it  were  playing  a  part.  Lovell  tells  us  how 
he  seduced  a  young  girl,  Emily  Burton  :  "  I  suddenly  cast 
myself  at  her  feet,  and  confessed  that  it  was  nothing  but  my 
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passionate  love  for  her  which  had  brought  me  to  the  castle  ; 
I  declared  that  this  was  to  be  my  last  attempt  to  learn  if 
there  were  any  human  heart  that  would  still  come  to  my  aid 
and  reconcile  me  to  life  and  fate.  She  was  beautiful,  and  I 
acted  my  part  with  wonderful  inspiration,  exactly  as  if  it 
were  a  congenial  role  in  a  play  ;  every  word  I  said  told  ; 
I  spoke  with  fire  and  yet  without  affectation."  And  later  he 
remarks :  "  She  has  herself  to  reproach  for  any  temporary 
loss  of  home  happiness  ;  I  am  not  to  blame  because,  in  ac- 
cordance with  conventional  ideas,  she  is  at  present  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  many.  I  played  one  part,  she  answered  with 
another  ;  we  acted  the  play  of  a  very  stupid  writer  with 
great  seriousness,  and  now  we  regret  having  wasted  our 
time."     The  whole  was  nothing  but  a  scene  from  a  play. 

In  this  fictitious  character  there  are  already  developed 
those  qualities  which  we  find  later  in  real  characters,  such 
as  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  Gentz  ;  and  in  this  one  man's 
habit  of  mind  we  have  all  that,  which,  transferred  to  art, 
became  the  notorious  irony  of  Romanticism.  Here,  in  the 
character,  is  the  undisguised  egotism  which  looks  upon  life 
as  a  role  ;  there,  in  art,  the  misconception  and  exaggeration 
of  Schiller's  idea  that  artistic  activity  is  "  a  game,"  a  play, 
i.e.  an  activity  without  any  outward  aim — in  short,  the  belief 
that  true  art  is  that  which  perpetually  shatters  its  own 
edifice,  renders  illusion  impossible,  and  ends,  like  Tieck's 
comedies,  in  self-parody.  There  is  the  very  closest  resem- 
blance between  the  manner  in  which  the  hero  acts  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  comedy  is  written.  The  irony  is  one 
and  the  same  ;  it  may  all  be  traced  back  to  the  same  ego- 
tism and  unreality.^ 

In  order  really  to  understand  the  psychological  condition 
depicted  in  Lovell,  we  must  not  only  see  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences, but  must  also,  as  in  the  case  of  Ren6,  see  how  it 
originates  and  what  conditions  it.  It  is  conditioned  by  the 
ferment  of  lawlessness  distinctive  of  the  period.  Hence  the 
most  diverse  creative  minds  co-operate  in  the  production  of 
the  type.  As  a  Titan  of  satiety,  of  tcedium  vitce,  Lovell  is 
only  one  of  a  race  of  Titans. 

1  Tieck:  William  Lovell,  i.  49,  52.  172.  178,  212;  ii.  no. 
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Two  years  before  Lovell  was  planned,  Jean  Paul,  who 
was  ten  years  older  than  Tieck  and  four  years  younger  than 
Schiller,  began  a  description  of  this  race  in  his  so-called 
"  Faustiade,"  the  novel  Titan.  Jean  Paul  is  in  many  ways 
the  forerunner  of  Romanticisna ;  in  the  Romantic  School 
Hoffmann  recalls  him  to  us,  as  Tieck  recalls  Goethe.  He  is 
a  thorough  Romanticist  in  the  absolute  arbitrariness  with 
which,  as  an  artist,  he  sets  to  work.  As  Auerbach  says,  he 
has  "  in  readiness  studies  of  men,  moods,  traits  of  charac- 
ter, psychological  complications,  and  miscellaneous  imagery, 
which  he  introduces  at  random,  adjusting  them  to  given 
characters  or  situations."  He  thrusts  all  kinds  of  irrelevant 
matter  into  the  elastic  framework  of  his  story.  He  is, 
further,  a  Romanticist  in  his  absorption  in  self — for  it  is 
himself,  always  himself,  who  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  his 
characters,  whatever  they  may  be  ;  in  the  famous  humour 
which  with  him  lords  it  over  all  else,  respecting  none  of  the 
conventions  of  style  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
antipodes  of  classical  culture.  But,  whatever  he  may  have 
been  in  art,  in  life  he  was  not  the  defender  of  lawlessness, 
but  the  ardent  champion  of  liberty,  Ficfate's  equal  in  enthu-. 
siastic  persistence.  He  was  neither  the  foe  of  enlighten- 
ment, nor  of  reason,  nor  of  the  Reformation,  nor  of  the 
Revolution  j  he  was  convinced  of  the  historical  value  and 
the  full  validity  of  the  ideas  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  have  produced  and  championed. 
Therefore  he  uplifted  a  warning  voice  against  the  futile, 
demoralising  fantasticality  of  the  Romanticists. 

Titan  contains  the  most  powerful  of  Jean  Paul's  ideal 
characters,  Roquairol.  His  strength  did  not  lie  in  the 
delineation  of  ideal  characters  ;  he  was  first  and  foremost 
the  admirable,  realistic  idyll-writer. 

Roquairol  is  a  prototype  of  the  form  in  which  the  age 
moulded  its  passion  and  its  despair.  He  is  burning,  con- 
scious desire,  which  develops  into  fantastic  eccentricity, 
because  circumstances  have  no  use  for  it,  and  because  it 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  take  hold  of  reality,  re-mould 
it  and  subject  it  to  itself;  it  becomes  a  disease,  which 
strikes  inwards  and  leads  to  morbid  self-contemplation  and 
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suicide.  Roquairol  describes  himself  in  a  letter  {Titan,  iii. 
Zykel,  88)  :— 

"Look  at  me  when  I  take  off  my  mask!  My  face 
twitches  convulsively,  like  the  face  of  a  man  who  has  taken 
poison.  I  have  indeed  taken  poison  ;  I  have  swallowed  the 
great  poison  ball,  the  ball  called  Earth.  ...  I  am  like  a 
hollow  tree,  charred  by  2i  fantastic  fire.  When  the  worms  in 
the  intestines  of  the  Ego — anger,  ecstasy,  love,  and  the  like — 
begin  to  crawl  about  in  me  and  devour  each  other,  I  look 
down  upon  them  from  the  height  of  my  Ego,  I  cut  them  in 
pieces  as  if  they  were  polypi  and  fasten  them  into  each 
other.  Then  I  look  on  at  myself  looking  on.  This  repeats 
itself  ad  infinitum.  What  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?  Mine  is  not 
the  usual  idealism,  the  idealism  of  faith  ;  mine  is  an  idealism 
of  the  heart,  peculiar  to  those  who  have  often  experienced  all 
the  emotions,  on  the  stage,  on  paper,  or  in  real  life.  But  of 
what  good  is  it  ?  .  .  .1  often  look  upon  the  mountains  and 
the  rivers  and  the  ground  round  about  me,  and  feel  as  if  at 
any  moment  they  might  dissolve  and  disappear,  and  I  with 
them.  .  .  .  There  is  in  man  a  callous,  bold  spirit,  which 
asserts  its  independence  of  everything,  even  of  virtue.  Man 
chooses  virtue  if  he  will ;  he  is  its  creator,  not  its  creature. 
I  once  experienced  a  storm  at  sea,  when  the  raging,  foaming 
waters  lashed  themselves  into  great  crested  billows,  while 
from  a  calm  sky  the  sun  serenely  looked  on.  So  be  it  with 
you  !  The  heart  is  the  storm,  the  sky  the  Ego  !  ...  Do 
you  believe  that  the  authors  of  tragedies  and  novels,  or  at 
any  rate  the  geniuses  among  them,  who  a  thousand  times 
over  have  aped  everything  human  and  divine,  are  different 
from  me  ?  What  really  sustains  them  and  the  others  is 
their  hunger  for  money  and  renown.  .  .  .  The  apes  are  the 
geniuses  amongst  the  beasts,  and  geniuses  are  apes  in  their 
aesthetic  mimicry,  in  heartlessness,  malignity,  sensuality, 
and — gaiety." 

He  relates  how  an  inclination  which  was  simply  the 
result  of  ennui  had  led  him  to  seduce  his  friend's  sister. 
"  I  lost  nothing  ;  in  me  there  is  no  innocence.  I  gained 
nothing,  for  I  hate  sensual  pleasure.  The  broad  black 
shadow  which   some  call  remorse  quickly  blotted  out  the 
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fleeting  bright  picture  of  the  magic-lantern  ;  but  is  the  black 
worse  for  the  eyes  than  the  bright  ?  " 

He  who  reflects  carefully  upon  even  these  short  extracts 
from  Jean  Paul's  huge  four-volume  novel  will  see  how  here 
again  a  connecting  line  is  drawn  between  life  and  art.  With- 
out premeditation,  but  very  significantly,  Roquairol  takes 
the  nature  of  the  productive  artist  as  an  image  of  his  own, 
and  the  expressions  "  charred  by  fantastic  fire "  and  "  the 
idealism  of  the  heart "  are  as  accurate  as  scientific  definitions. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  the  author's  mind  as  to  what  it  was 
he  wished  to  delineate.  Roquairol,  after  committing  his 
last  and  most  abominable  crime,  namely,  visiting  Linda  by 
night,  disguised  as  his  friend  and  her  lover,  Albano,  is  made 
to  die  by  his  own  hand  on  the  stage.  He  is  playing  a 
part  which  ends  in  suicide,  and  he  shoots  himself  dead. 
He  lives  to  the  last  moment  in  a  world  of  appearances 
and  make-believe,  confusing  or  blending  the  real  with  the 
imaginary.  And  this  determination  to  make  reality  fantastic 
or  poetical  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  succeeding 
generation,  the  task  to  which  it  set  itself,  the  problem  which 
all  its  productions  were  attempts  to  solve.  To  understand 
this  is  to  understand  and  excuse  the  blunders  it  makes  in  its 
schemes  for  the  remoulding  of  reality,  such  a  scheme,  for 
instance,  as  we  find  in  Friedrich  Schlegel's  Lucinde. 

The  great  question  of  the  relation  of  poetry  to  life, 
despair  over  the  deep,  bitter  discord  between  them,  the 
unwearied  struggle  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation — this  is 
what  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  German  litera- 
ture from  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period  to  the  death  of 
Romanticism.  In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  Lucinde, 
as  well  as  Lovell,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back.  We  under- 
stand both  better  by  the  help  of  Jean  Paul's  Titan.  Lovell's 
predecessor  is  the  Titan  Roquairol,  Lucinde's  the  Titaness 
Linda. 


V 

SOCIAL  ENDEAVOURS  OF  THE  ROMANTICISTS: 
LUCINDE 

At  the  University  of  Jena,  in  June  1801,  a  young  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  stood  on  the  rostrum  deHvering 
his  thesis.  Everything  possible  was  done  to  put  him  out 
and  annoy  him ;  the  unprecedented  step  was  taken  of 
providing  opponents.  One  of  these,  a  somewhat  inept 
young  man,  desiring  to  distinguish  himself,  began :  "  In 
tractatu  tuQ  erotica  Luanda  dixisti,"  &c.,  &c.  To  this  the 
candidate  shortly  responded  by  calling  his  opponent  a  fool. 
A  regular  uproar  ensued,  and  one  of  the  professors  indig- 
nantly declared  that  it  was  thirty  years  since  the  platform  of 
the  school  of  philosophy  had  been  profaned  by  such  dis- 
graceful behaviour.  The  candidate  retorted  that  it  was 
thirty  years  since  any  one  had  been  so  disgracefully  treated. 
This  candidate  was  Friedrich  Schlegel,  in  those  days  so 
much  dreaded  on  account  of  his  terrible  opinions  that  he 
was  sometimes  refused  permission  to  spend  a  night  in  a 
town.  In  a  rescript  from  the  Universitets-Kuratorium  of  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover  to  the  Pro-Rector  of  Gottingen,  dated 
September  26,  1800,  we  read:  "Should  the  Professor's 
brother,  Friedrich  Schlegel,  notorious  for  the  immoral  ten- 
dency of  his  writings,  come  to  Gottingen,  purposing  to  stay 
there  for  any  time,  this  is  not  to  be  permitted  ;  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  intimate  to  him  that  he  must  leave  the  town." 

Somewhat  harsh  justice  this — and  all  the  to-do  was  on 
account  of  Lucinde  I 

It  is  not  the  creative  power  displayed  in  it  which  makes 
Lucinde  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  Romantic 
School,  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  "  fleshly  "  talk  in  the  book, 
there  is  no  flesh  and  blood  in  it,  no  real  body.     Neither  is 

it  depth  of  thought.     There  is  more  philosophy  in  the  few 
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paradoxical  pages  written  by  Schopenhauer  under  the  "title 
Meiaphysik  der  Liebe  than  in  pretentious  Lucinde  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  is  not  even  a  bacchantic  joy  in  nature,  in 
life.  If  we  compare  it  with  Heine's  Ardinghello,  a  book 
glowing  with  genuine  Southern  joy  of  life,  we  see  clearly 
how  anaemic  and  theoretic  Lucinde  is.  It  is  as  a  manifesto 
and  programme  that  the  book  is  valuable.  Its  main  idea 
is  to  proclaim  the  unity  and  harmony  of  life  as  revealed  to 
us  most  clearly  and  most  comprehensibly  in  the  passion 
of  love,  which  gives  a  sensual  expression  to  the  spiritual 
emotion,  and  spiritualises  the  sensual  pleasure.  What  it 
aims  at  depicting  is  the  transformation  of  real  life  into 
poetry,  into  art,  into  Schiller's  "  play "  of  powers,  into  a 
dreamy,  imaginative  existence,  with  every  longing  satisfied, 
a  life  in  which  man,  acting  with  no  aim,  living  for  no  purpose, 
is  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  "  understands  the 
plaint  of  the  nightingale,  the  smile  of  the  new-born  babe, 
and  all  that  is  mysteriously  revealed  in  the  hieroglyphics  of 
flowers  and  stars." 

This  book  is  totally  misunderstood  by  those  who,  like 
Kierkegaard,  arm  themselves  with  a  whole  set  of  dogmatic 
principles,  and  fall  upon  it,  exclaiming  :  "  What  it  aims  at  is 
the  unmitigated  sensuality  which  excludes  the  element  of 
spirituality  ;  what  it  combats  is  the  spirituality  which  in- 
cludes an  element  of  sensuality."  One  can  scarcely  realise 
the  blindness  implied  by  such  an  utterance — but  there  are 
no  better  blinders  than  those  provided  by  orthodoxy.  Nor 
is  it  possible  really  to  understand  Lucinde  so  long  as,  like 
Gutzkow,  we  only  see  in  it  a  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of 
free  love,  or,  like  Schleiermacher,  a  protest  against  incor- 
poreal spirituality,  a  denunciation  of  the  affected  foolishness 
that  denies  and  explains  away  flesh  and  blood.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  book  is  the  Romantic  doctrine  of  the 
identity  of  life  and  poetry.  This  serious  thought,  however,  is 
presented  in  a  form  expressly  calculated  to  win  the  laurels 
of  notoriety.  Our  admiration  is  aroused  by  the  bold,  defiant 
tone  of  the  author's  challenge,  by  the  courage,  born  of  con- 
viction, with  which  he  exposes  himself  to  personal  insult, 
and   to    public,   ill-natured    discussion   of   his    private   life. 
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Worthy  of  admiration,  too,  is  the  skill  with  which  the  diffe- 
rent views  and  watchwords  of  Romanticism  are  collected 
and  presented  to  us  in  small  compass  ;  for  all  the  various 
tendencies  of  the  movement,  developed  by  so  many  different 
individuals,  are  to  be  seen  in  this  one  book,  spreading  fan- 
wise  from  a  centre.  But  we  are  disgusted  by  the  artistic 
impotence  to  which  the  so-called  novel,  in  reality  a  mere 
sketch,  bears  witness,  by  its  many  beginnings  that  end  in 
nothing,  and  by  all  the  feeble  self-worship  which  seeks  to 
disguise  barrenness  by  producing  an  artificial  and  un- 
healthy heat  in  which  to  hatch  its  unfertile  eggs.  Caroline 
Schlegel  has  preserved  for  us  the  following  biting  epigram, 
written  soon  after  the  book  came  out — 

"  Der  Pedantismus  bat  die  Phantasie 
Um  einen  Kuss,  sie  wies  ihn  an  die  Siinde  ; 
Freeh,  ohne  Kraft,  umarmt  er  die, 
Und  sie  genas  mit  einem  todten  Kinde, 
Genannt  Lucinde." ' 

Beyond  considering  the  word  "  sin  "  inappropriate — for 
Lucinde  only  sins  against  good  taste  and  true  poetry — I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  this  cruel  satire. 

At  the  very  core  of  Lucinde  we  have  once  again  subjec- 
tivity, self -absorption,  in  the  form  of  an  arbitrariness  which 
may  develop  into  anything — revolution,  effrontery,  bigotry,  re- 
action— because  it  is  not  from  the  beginning  associated  with 
anything  that  is  a  power,  because  the  Ego  does  not  act  in 
the  service  of  an  idea  which  could  give  to  its  endeavour 
stability  and  value ;  it  acts  neither  in  the  service  of  civil  nor 
of  intellectual  liberty.  This  arbitrariness  or  lawlessness,  which, 
in  the  domain  of  art,  becomes  the  Friedrich  Schlegelian 
"irony,"  the  artist's  attitude  of  aloofness  from  his  subject, 
his  free  play  with  it  (resulting,  as  far  as  poetry  is  concerned, 
in  the  dictatorship  of  pure  form,  which  mocks  at  its  own  sub- 
stance and  destroys  its  own  illusions),  becomes  in  the  domain 
of  real  life  an  irony  which  is  the  dominant  feature  in  the 
characters   and  lives   of  the  gifted  few,  the  aristocracy   of 

1  "  Pedantry  asked  Fancy  for  a  kiss  ;  she  sent  him  to  Sin  ;  audaciously  but  impo- 
tently  he  embraces  Sin ;  she  bears  him  a  dead  child,  by  name  Lucinde." 
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intellect.  This  irony  is  a  riddle  to  the  profane,  who  "  lack 
the  sense  of  it."  It  is  "  the  freest  of  all  licences,"  because  by 
its  means  a  man  sets  himself  outside  of  and  above  himself ; 
yet  it  is  also  the  most  subject  to  law,  being,  we  are  told,  un- 
qualified and  inevitable.  It  is  a  perpetual  self-parody,  in- 
comprehensible to  "  the  harmonious  vulgar "  (Jiarmonisch 
Flatten — the  name  bestowed  by  the  Romanticists  on  those 
who  live  contentedly  in  a  trivial,  common-place  harmony), 
who  mistake  its  earnest  for  jest  and  its  jest  for  earnest. 

It  is  not  merely  in  name  that  this  irony  bears  a  funda- 
mental resemblance  to  Kierkegaard's,  which  also  aristo- 
cratically "  chooses  to  be  misunderstood."  The  Ego  of 
genius  is  the  truth,  if  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
Kierkegaard  would  have  us  understand  his  proposition, 
"  Subjectivity  is  the  truth,"  still  in  the  sense  that  the  Ego 
has  every  externally  valid  commandment  and  prohibition  in 
its  power  ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  and  scandal  of  the  world, 
invariably  expresses  itself  in  paradoxes.  Irony  is  "divine 
audacity."  In  audacity  thus  comprehended  there  are  end- 
less possibilities.  It  is  freedom  from  prejudice,  yet  it 
suggests  the  possibility  of  the  most  audacious  defence  of  all 
possible  kinds  of  prejudices.  It  is  more  easily  attainable,  we 
are  told,  by  woman  than  by  man.  "  Like  the  feminine  garb, 
the  feminine  intellect  has  this  advantage  over  the  masculine, 
that  its  possessor  by  a  single  daring  movement  can  rise  above 
all  the  prejudices  of  civilisation  and  bourgeois  conventionality, 
at  once  transporting  herself  into  the  state  of  innocence  and 
the  lap  of  Nature."  The  lap  of  Nature !  There  is  an  echo 
of  Rousseau's  voice  even  in  this  wanton  tirade.  We  seem  to 
hear  the  trumpet-call  of  revolution  ;  what  we  really  hear  is  only 
the  proclamation  of  reaction.  Rousseau  desired  to  return 
to  the  state  of  nature,  when  men  roamed  naked  through  the 
pathless  forests  and  lived  upon  acorns.  Schelling  wished  to 
turn  the  course  of  evolution  back  to  the  primeval  ages,  to 
the  days  before  man  had  fallen.  Schlegel  blows  revolution- 
ary melodies  on  the  great  romantic  "  wonder-horn."  But,  as 
we  read  in  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn :  "  Es  blies  ein  Jager 
wohl  in  sein  Horn — Und  Alles  was  er  blies,  das  war  verlorn."^ 
'  "  A  hunter  blew  into  his  horn,  and  all  that  he  blew  the  wind  carried  away." 
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back,  back  to  passive  pleasure.  In  philosophy  it  is  the  return 
to  intuitive  beliefs,  beliefs  to  which  Schlegel  applies  the  name  of 
religion  ;  which  religion  in  its  turn  leads  back  to  Catholicism. 
As  far  as  nature  and  history  are  concerned,  it  is  retrogression 
towards  the  conditions  of  the  primeval  Paradise,^  Thus  it  is 
the  central  idea  of  Romanticism  itself — retrogression — which 
explains  how  it  was  that  even  the  heaven-storming  Lucinde, 
hke  all  the  other  heaven-stormers  of  the  Romanticists,  had 
not  the  slightest  practical  outcome. 

'  A.  Ruge :  Gesammelte  Schrifttn,  i.  328,  &cr 


VI 

ROMANTIC  PURPOSELESSNESS 

In  Lucinde,  then,  as  in  a  nutshell,  are  to  be  found  all  the  theories 
which,  later  in  the  history  of  Romanticism,  are  developed 
and  illustrated  by  examples.  In  such  an  essay  as  that  on 
the  Instinct  of  Change  by  the  Esthete  in  Kierkegaard's 
Enten-Eller  ("  Either-Or  ")  idleness  is  systematised.  "  Never 
adopt  any  calling  or  profession.  By  so  doing  a  man  becomes 
simply  one  of  the  mob,  a  tiny  bolt  in  the  great  machinery  of 
the  state  ;  he  ceases  to  be  master.  .  .  .  But  though  we  hold 
aloof  from  all  regular  callings,  we  ought  not  to  be  inactive, 
but  to  attach  great  importance  to  occupation  which  is  iden- 
tical with  idleness.  .  ,  .  The  whole  secret  lies  in  the  inde- 
pendence, the  absence  of  restraint.  We  are  apt  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  art  in  acting  unrestrained  by  any  law  ;  in 
reality  the  most  careful  calculation  is  required,  if  we  are  not 
to  go  astray,  but  to  obtain  enjoyment  from  it.  .  .  ." 

Idleness,  lawlessness,  enjoyment !  This  is  the  three- 
leaved  clover  which  grows  all  over  the  Romanticist's  field. 
In  such  a  book  as  Eichendorff's  Das  Leben  eines  Taugenichts 
("  Life  of  a  Ne'er-do-Well ")  idleness  is  idealised  and  exalted 
in  the  person  of  the  hero.  And  purposelessness  is  another 
important  item,  which  must  on  no  account  be  overlooked. 
It  is  another  designation  for  the  genius  of  Romanticism. 
"To  have  a  purpose,  to  act  according  to  that  purpose, 
artificially  to  combine  purpose  with  purpose,  and  thereby 
create  new  purposes,  is  a  bad  habit,  which  has  become  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  foolish  nature  of  godlike  man,  that  he  is 
obliged,  when  for  once  it  is  his  desire  to  float  aimlessly  upon 
the  stream  of  constantly  changing  images  and  emotions,  to  do 
even  this  of  settled  purpose.  ...  It  is  very  certain,  my  friend, 
that  man  is  by  nature  a  serious  animal."  (Julius  to  Lucinde.) 
On  the  subject  of  this  utterance,  even  that  orthodox 
VOL.  II.  "  ^' 
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Christian,  Kierkegaard,  says :  "  In  ordet  not  to  misjudge 
Schlegel,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  perverted  ideas  which 
had  insinuated  themselves  into  men's  minds  in  regard  to 
many  of  the  relations  of  life,  and  which  had  specially  and 
indefatigably  striven  to  make  love  as  tame,  well  broken-in, 
heavy,  sluggish,  useful,  and  obedient,  as  any  other  domestic 
animal — in  short,  as  unerotic  as  possible.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
very  narrow-minded  morality,  a  policy  of  expediency,  a  futile 
teleology,  which  many  men  worship  as  an  idol,  an  idol  that 
claims  every  infinite  aspiration  as  its  legitimate  offering.  Love 
is  considered  nothing  in  itself  ;  it  only  acquires  importance 
from  the  purpose  it  is  made  to  serve  in  the  paltry  play 
which  holds  the  stage  of  family  life."  It  is  perhaps  admis- 
sible to  conclude  that  what  Kierkegaard  says  about  "  the  tame, 
well  broken-in,  sluggish,  and  useful  domestic  animal,  love," 
found  its  most  apt  application  in  Germany,  which  at  that  time 
was  undoubtedly  the  home  of  the  old-fashioned  womanliness. 
The  satirical  sallies  in  Tieck's  comedies  occasionally  point  in 
the  same  direction.  In  his  Daumling  ("  Hop-o'-my-thumb  ") 
a  husband  complains  of  his  wife's  craze  for  knitting,  which 
gives  him  no  peace  ;  a  complaint  which,  perhaps,  can  only  be 
understood  in  Germany,  where  to  this  day  ladies  are  to  be 
seen  knitting  even  in  places  of  public  entertainment — at  the 
concerts  on  the  Bruhlsche  Terrasse  in  Dresden,  for  example. 
Herr  Semmelziege  says  : — 

"  Des  Hauses  Sorge  nahm  zu  sehr  den  Sinn  ihr  ein, 
Die  Sauberkeit,  das  Porzellan,  die  Wasche  gar  : 
Wenn  ich  ihr  wohl  von  meiner  eVgen  Liebe  sprach, 
Nahm  sie  der  Biirste  vielbehaartes  Brett  zur  Hand, 
Um  meinem  Rock  die  Faden  abzukehren  still. 

Doch  hatt"  ich  gem  geduldet  AUes,  ausser  Eins  : 

Dass,  wo  sie  stand,  und  wo  sie  ging,  auswarts,  im  Haus, 

Auch  im  Concert,  wenn  Tongewirr  die  Schopfung  schuf, 

Da  zaspelnd,  haspelnd,  heftig  rauschend,  nimmer  still, 
EUnbogen  fliegend,  schlagend  Seiten  und  Geripp, 
Sie  immerdar  den  Strickstrumpf  eifrig  handgehabt."  ' 

1  "  Her  mind  was  occupied  with  household  cares — 
The  washing,  and  the  china,  and  the  cook  ; 
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The  most  comical  part  of  this  satire  is  the  passage  which, 
whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally  on  the  author's  part, 
reads  like  a  parody  of  the  well-known  Roman  Elegy  in 
which  Goethe  drums  the  hexameter  measure,  "leise  mit 
fingernder  Hand,"  upon  his  mistress's  back : — 

"  Einst  als  des  Thorus  heilig  Lager  uns  umfing, 
Am  Himmel  glanzvoU  prangte  Lunas  keuscher  Schein, 
Der  goldnen  Aphrodite  Gab'  erwiinschend  mir, 
Von  silberweissen  Armen  ich  umflochten  lag. 
Schon  denkend,  welch  ein  Wunderkind  so  holder  Nacht, 
Welch  Vaterlandserretter,  kraftgepanzert,  soil 
Dem  zarten  Leib  entspriessen  nach  der  Horen  Tanz, 
Fiihl'  ich  am  RUcken  hinter  mir  gar  sanften  Schlag  : 
Da  wahn  ich,  Liebsgekose  neckt  die  Schulter  mir, 
Und  lachle  fromm  die  sUsse  Braut  und  sinnig  an  : 
Bald  naht  mir  der  Enttauschung  grauser  HoUenschmerz 
Das  Strickzeug  tanzt  auf  meinem  Riicken  thatig  fort ; 
Ja,  stand  das  Werk  just  in  der  Ferse  Beugung,  wo 
Der  Kundigste,  ob  vielem  Zahlen,  selber  pfuscht." ' 

When  the  cult  of  the  useful  is  carried  as  far  as  this,  we 
can  understand  advocacy  of  purposelessness.  ' 

But  purposelessness  and  idleness  are  inseparable.  "  Only 
Italians,"  we  are  told,  "  know  how  to  walk,  and  only  Orientals 
how  to  lie  ;  and  where  has  the  mind  developed  with  more 

Did  I  begin  to  speak  of  endless  love, 

She  took  the  bristled  clothes-brush  in  her  hand, 

And  calmly  turned  me  round  and  brushed  my  coat. 

All  this  I  bore  quite  placidly,  but  not 
That,  sitting,  standing,  everywhere  we  went, 
Yes,  even  at  concerts,  when  sweet  strains  beguiled. 

Entwining,  clicking,  rustling,  never  still. 

Her  elbows  flying,  thumping  on  her  side. 

Her  knitting-needles  vigorously  she  plied." 
"  The  sacred  hymeneal  couch  had  received  us  ;  Luna's  chaste  beams  illumined 
our  chamber.  Encircled  by  white  arms  I  lay,  praying  for  Aphrodite's  favour,  dreaming 
of  the  marvellous  child  that  needs  must  be  the  offspring  of  a  night  like  this,  the 
mighty  hero  who  in  fulness  of  time  shall  see  the  light.  Soft  taps  upon  my  shoulder 
rouse  me  from  my  dream  ;  'tis  my  sweet  bride  caressing  me ;  I  thank  her  silently, 
with  tender,  meaning  smile.  One  moment  later,  and  my  heart  is  torn  by  hellish  pangs 
of  disillusionment ;  it  is  her  knitting  that  is  dancing  on  my  back  ;  worse  still— she  is 
at  the  turning  of  the  heel,  that  point  when  the  most  skilfiil,  despite  their  counting, 
often  blunder." 
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refinement  and  sweetness  than  in  India  ?  And  in  every  clime 
it  is  idleness  which  distinguishes  the  noble  from  the  simple, 
and  which  is,  therefore,  the  essence  of  nobihty." 

This  last  assertion  is  outrageous,  but  its  very  audacity  is 
significant.  It  shows  the  attitude  of  Romanticism  towards 
the  masses.  To  have  the  means  to  do  nothing  is,  in  its 
estimation,  the  true  patent  of  nobility.  Its  heroes  are  those 
who  cultivate  the  unremunerative  arts,  and  are  supported  by 
others — kings  and  knights  like  those  in  Fouqu6's  and  Inge- 
mann's  books,  artists  and  poets  like  those  in  Tieck's  and 
Novalis's.  It  separates  itself  from  humanity,  will  do  nothing 
for  it,  but  only  for  the  favoured  few.  The  hero  and  heroine 
in  Lucinde  are  the  gifted  artist  and  the  woman  of  genius  ;  it 
is  not  the  ordinary  union,  but  the  "nature-marriage"  or  the 
"  art-marriage  "  {Naturehe,  Kunstehe)  for  which  our  interest  is 
claimed.  Observe  how  Julius  at  once  asks  Lucinde  whether 
her  child,  if  a  girl,  shall  be  trained  as  a  portrait  or  as  a  land- 
scape painter.  Only  as  a  member  of  the  fraternity  of  artists 
do  her  parents  take  any  interest  in  her.  Only  authors  and 
artists  have  part  and  lot  in  the  poetry  of  life. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  it  was  that  Lucinde 
was  barren  of  any  social  results.  But  though  the  book  had 
no  practical  outcome,  though  it  was  too  feeble  to  effect  any 
kind  of  reform,  there  was,  nevertheless,  something  practical 
underlying  it. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  principal  characters.  They 
stand  out  in  strong  relief  upon  a  background  of  the  pro- 
foundest  scorn  for  all  the  prose  of  real  life  and  all  the 
conventions  of  society.  The  book  is  in  no  wise  ashamed 
of  its  erotic  theories ;  in  its  conscious  purity  it  feels  itself 
elevated  above  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar  :  "  It  is  not  only 
the  kingly  eagle  which  dares  to  scorn  the  screaming  of  the 
ravens ;  the  swan,  too,  is  proud,  and  pays  as  little  heed.  Its 
only  care  is  that  its  white  wings  shall  not  lose  their  bright- 
ness ;  its  only  desire,  to  cling,  unruffled,  to  Leda's  breast,  and 
breathe  forth  all  that  is  mortal  in  it  in  song." 

The  image  is  pretty  and  daring,  but  is  it  true  ?  The 
story  of  Leda  and  the  swan  has  been  treated  in  so  many 
ways. 
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Julius  is  a  pessimistic  {zerrissener)  young  man,  an  artisty 
of  course.  We  are  told  in  the  Lehrjahre  der  Mannlichkeit,  the 
chapter  containing  what  Flaubert  has  called  t education  senti- 
mentale,  that  it  was  strikingly  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
could  play  faro  with  apparently  passionate  eagerness,  and  yet 
in  reality  be  absent-minded  and  careless  ;  he  would  dare 
everything  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  lost  would  turn  indifferently  away.  Such  a  trait  may 
not  excite  our  admiration,  but  it  at  all  events  produces  a 
pretty  distinct  impression  of  a  pleasure-loving,  blase  young 
man,  who,  feeling  no  powerful  impulse  towards  action,  seeks 
for  excitement  while  leading  a  life  of  careless,  coldly  de- 
spairing idleness.  The  history  of  his  development  is  indi- 
cated, as  is  often  the  case  with  quite  young  men,  simply 
by  a  succession  of  female  names. 

Of  the  women  in  question  we  have  only  very  slight 
sketches,  like  the  pencil-drawings  in  an  album.  One  of  these 
introductory  portraits  is  rather  more  elaborated  than  the  rest, 
that  of  a  dame  atix  camelias  sunk  in  Oriental  indolence,  who, 
like  the  original  dame  aux  camelias,  is  raised  above  her  position 
by  a  true  passion,  and  dies  when  she  is  neither  understood 
nor  believed.  She  dies  by  her  own  hand,  makes  a  brilliant 
exit  from  life,  and  seems  to  us,  as  she  is  described  sitting  in 
her  boudoir  with  her  hands  in  her  lap,  surrounded  by  great 
mirrors  and  inhaling  perfumes,  like  a  living  image  of  the 
aesthetic  stupor  of  self-contemplation  and  self-absorption, 
which  was  the  final  development  of  Romanticism.  After  pass- 
ing through  numbers  of  erotic  experiences,  all  equally  and  ex- 
ceedingly repulsive,  Julius  finally  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
his  feminine  counterpart,  Lucinde,  whose  impression  is  never 
effaced.  "  In  her  he  met  a  youthful  artist "  (Of  course  !), 
"  who,  like  himself,  passionately  worshipped  beauty  and  loved 
nature  and  solitude.  In  her  landscapes  one  felt  a  fresh 
breath  of  real  air.  She  painted  not  to  gain  a  living  or  to 
perfect  herself  in  an  art"  (On  no  account  any  purpose  or 
utility  !)  "  but  simply  for  pleasure  "  (Dilettantism  and  irony  !). 
"  Her  productions  were  slight  water-colour  sketches.  She  had 
lacked  the  patience  and  industry  required  to  learn  oil-paint- 
ing."    (No  industry  !)..."  Lucinde  had  a  decided  leaning 
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towards  the  romantic  "  (Of  course  she  had ;  she  is  romance 
incarnate !).  "  She  was  one  of  those  who  do  not  live  in 
the  ordinary  world,  but  in  one  created  by  themselves. 
.  .  .  With  courageous  determination  she  had  broken  with 
all  conventions,  cast  off  all  bonds,  and  lived  in  perfect  free- 
dom and  independence."  From  the  time  when  Julius  meets 
her,  his  art  too  becomes  more  fervid  and  inspired.  He 
paints  the  nude  "  in  a  flood  of  vitalising  light ; "  his  figures 
"  were  like  animated  plants  in  human  shapes." 

With  Julius  and  Lucinde  life  flows  on  smoothly  and 
melodiously,  "  like  a  beautiful  song,"  in  perpetually  aroused 
and  satisfied  longing.  The  action  passes,  as  it  were,  in  a 
studio  where  the  easel  stands  close  to  the  alcove.  Lucinde 
becomes  a  mother,  and  their  union  is  now  the  "  marriage  of 
nature"  {die  Naturehe).  "What  united  us  before  was  love 
and  passion.  Now  nature  has  united  us  more  closely."  The 
birth  of  the  child  gives  the  parents  "  civic  rights  in  the  state 
of  nature  "  (probably  Rousseau's),  the  only  civic  rights  they 
seem  to  have  valued.  The  Romanticists  were  as  indifferent 
to  social  and  political  rights  as  Kierkegaard's  hero,  who  was 
of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  be  glad  that  there  are  some  who 
care  to  rule,  thereby  freeing  the  rest  of  us  from  the  task. 
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Behind  this  indistinct  picture  lay  a  far  more  definitely  out- 
lined reality.  The  youthful  life  of  the  hero  corresponded 
pretty  accurately,  as  Friedrich  Schlegel's  letters  show,  with 
that  of  the  author.  In  those  days  Berlin  had  not  yet  become 
pious,  but  was,  according  to  the  evidence  of  contemporaries, 
a  species  of  Venusberg,  which  none  approached  with  impunity. 
The  example  of  the  throne  sanctioned  every  species  of  moral 
licence.  Enthusiasm  for  art  and  literature  superseded  the 
official  morality  which  a  short  time  before  had  been  so 
powerful,  but  from  which  men  were  rapidly  emancipating 
themselves. 

In  the  autumn  of  1799,  the  year  in  which  Lucinde  was 
published,  Friedrich  Schlegel  wrote  to  Schleiermacher  : 
"  People  here  have  been  behaving  so  outrageously  that 
Schelling  has  had  a  fresh  attack  of  his  old  enthusiasm  for 
irreligion,  in  which  I  support  him  with  all  my  might.  He 
has  composed  an  epicurean  confession  of  faith  in  the  Hans 
Sachs-Goethe  style."     This  was  Der  Widerporst. 

"  Kann  es  fiirwahr  nicht  langer  ertragen, 
Muss  wieder  einmal  um  mich  schlagen, 
Wieder  mich  riihren  mit  alien  Sinnen, 
So  mir  dachten  zu  entrinnen 
Von  den  hohen,  iiberirdischen  Lehren, 
Dazu  sie  mich  wollten  mit  Gewalt  bekehren. 
Darum,  so  will  auch  ich  bekennen 
Wie  ich  in  mir  es  fiihle  brennen, 
Wie  mir's  in  alien  Adern  schwillt, 
Main  Wort  so  viel  wie  anderes  gilt, 
Da  ich  in  bos'  und  guten  Stunden 
Mich  habe  gar  trefflich  befunden, 
Seit  ich  gekommen  in's  Klare, 
Die  Materie  sei  das  einzig  Wahre. 
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Halte  nichts  vom  Unsichtbaren, 
Halt'  mich  allein  am  Offenbaren, 
I  Was  ich  kann  riechen,  schmecken,  fiihlen, 

Mit  alien  Sinnen  drinnen  wiihlen. 
Mein  einzig"  Religion  ist  die, 
Dass  ich  liebe  ein  schones  Knie, 
Voile  Brust  und  schlanke  Hiiften, 
Dazu  Blumen  mit  sussen  Diiften,. 
AUer  Lust  voile  Nahrung, 
AUer  Liebe  siisse  Gewahrung. 
D'rum,  sollt's  eine  Religion  noch  geben 
(Ob  ich  gleich  kann  ohne  solche  leben), 
Konnte  mir  vor  den  andern  alien 
Nur  die  katholische  gefallen, 
Wie  sie  war  in  den  alten  Zeiten, 
Da  es  gab  weder  Zanken  noch  Streiten, 
Waren  alle  ein  Mus  und  Kuchen, 
Thaten's  nicht  in  der  Feme  suchen, 
Thaten  nicht  nach  dem  Himmel  gaffen, 
Hatten  von  Gott'nen  lebend'gen  Affen, 
Hielten  die  Erde  fur's  Centrum  der  Welt, 
Zum  Centrum  der  Erde  Rom  bestellt, 
Darin  der  Statthalter  residirt 
Und  der  Welttheile  Scepter  fuhrt, 
Und  lebten  die  Laien  und  die  Pfaffen 
Zusammen  wie  im  Land  der  Schlaraffen, 
Dazu  sie  im  hohen  Himmelhaus 
Selber  lebten  in  Saus  und  Braus, 
War  ein  taglich  Hochzeithalten 
Zwischen  der  Jungfrau  und  dem  Alten."  * 

'  Plitt :  Aus  Schelling^ s  Leben,  i.  282.  "  I  can  bear  it  no  longer ;  I  must  live  once 
more,  must  let  my  senses  have  free  play — these  senses  of  which  I  have  well-nigh  been 
robbed  by  the  grand  transcendental  theories  to  which  they  have  done  their  utmost  to 
convert  me.  But  I  too  will  now  confess  how  my  heart  leaps  and  the  hot  blood  rushes 
through  my  veins  ;  my  word  is  as  good  as  any  man's ;  and  of  good  cheer  have  I  been, 
in  fair  weather  and  in  foul,  since  I  became  persuaded  that  there  is  nothing  real  but 
matter.  I  care  not  for  the  invisible ;  I  keep  to  the  tangible,  to  what  I  can  taste  and 
smell,  and  feel,  and  satisfy  all  my  senses  with.  I  have  no  religion  but  this,  that  I 
love  a  well-shaped  knee,  a  fair,  plump  bosom,  a  slender  waist,  flowers  with  the 
sweetest  odours,  full  satisfaction  of  all  desires,  the  granting  of  all  sweet  love  can  ask. 
If  I  am  obliged  to  have  a  religion  (though  I  can  live  most  happily  without  it),  then  it 
must  be  the  Catholic,  such  as  it  was  in  the  olden  days,  when  there  was  no  scolding 
and  quarrelling,  when  all  were  kneaded  of  one  dough.  They  did  not  trouble  about 
the  far-off,  did  not  look  longingly  up  to  heaven ;  they  had  a  living  image  of  God. 
The  earth  they  held  to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  centre  of  the  earth  was 
Rome.  There  the  great  vicegerent  sat  enthroned,  and  wielded  the  sceptre  of  the 
world  ;  and  priests  and  laity  lived  together  as  they  live  in  the  land  of  Cocagne ;  and 
in  the  house  of  God  itself  high  revelry  was  held." 
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Such  a  poem  from  such  a  hand  is  a  genuine  proof  of  the 
spirit  lof  the  times  ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe  that  when 
Wilhelm  Schlegel  (acting  upon  Goethe's  advice)  refuses  to 
publish  the  poem  in  the  Athenceum,  Novalis,  against  whom 
it  was  especially  directed,  writes  :  "  I  cannot  understand  why 
Der  Widerporst  should  not  be  printed.  Is  it  on  account  of 
its  atheism  ?     Just  think  of  Die  Getter  Griechenlands  I " 

The  fashions  were  revolutionary — uncovered  bosoms, 
orientally  flowing  garments.  The  tone  of  the  most  Stable 
young  women  of  the  day  was  excessively  free.  No  one 
was  more  talked  of  for  her  beauty  at  this  time  than  Pauline 
Wiesel.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  highly  intellectual  man, 
whose  sc|pticism  and  satirical,  cynical  wit  made  a  deep 
and  disturbing  impression  upon  young  Tieck  (he  was  the 
model  for  Abdallah  and  William  Lovell);  and  she  was 
one  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand's  many  mistresses.  The 
attachment  of  the  dashing  young  prince,  in  this  case  a  real 
passion,  still  glows  in  his  letters.  A  contemporary  wrote 
of  her  :  "  I  look  upon  her  in  the  light  of  a  phenomenon  of 
Greek  mythology."  Alexander  von  Humboldt  walked  more 
than  thirty  miles  to  see  her.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  times 
that  the  connection  by  which  Pauline  Wiesel  compromised 
herself  roused  no  disapprobation  among  her  more  advanced 
women  friends.  The  irreproachable  Rahel,  for  example,  has 
not  a  word  of  blame  for  it ;  one  might  almost  imagine  that 
she  envied  Pauline.  As  a  young  girl  she  writes  despon- 
dently :  "  Every  means,  every  possible  preparation  for  living, 
and  yet  one  must  never  live  ;  I  never  shall,  and  those  who 
dare  to  do  so  have  the  wretched  world,  the  whole  world, 
against  them." 

The  original  of  Lucinde,  however,  was  certainly  superior 
to  her  portrait,  a  woman  of  an  altogether  nobler  type.  She 
belonged  to  Rahel's  circle,  that  group  of  clever  young 
Jewesses  who  then  represented  the  noblest,  freest  intel- 
lectual life  of  Berlin  —  a  circle  historically  important 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  one  in  which  as  yet 
Goethe's  fame  was  really  established  and  true  homage 
paid  him.-'    The  lady  in  question  was  Moses  Mendelssohn's 

'  Kopke  :  Tieck' s  Leben,  i.  193. 
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>  clever,  self-reliant   daughter,  Dorothea,  who,  to  please  her 
parents,    had    bestowed    her    hand    upon    the    well-known 
I  banker,    Veit.       It   was    not    by    beauty    but    by   her   wit 
'  and  her  keen  intellectuality  that    she    captivated   Friedrich 
Schlegel.     He  was  at  the  time   twenty-five    years    of   age, 
she  thirty-two.     There  was  nothing  sensuous  or  frivolous 
in    either    her    appearance     or    manner ;     she    had    large 
piercing     eyes    and    a    masculine    severity    of    expression. 
In   his   letters  to   his   brother   Wilhelm,   Friedrich   Schlegel 
praises   "her   sterling   worth."      "She    is,"  he   says,  "very 
straightforward,  and  cares  for  nothing  but  love,  music,  wit, 
and  philosophy."      In    1789    Dorothea   was   divorced  from 
^  her  husband  and  followed   Schlegel    to   Jena.      The  latter 
writes  at  this  time :  "  It  has  never  been   our   intention  to 
bind    ourselves    to    each   other    by   any   marriage   contract, 
though  I  have  long  considered  it  impossible  that  anything 
but    death    should    part   us.      The   calculation    and    adjust- 
ment of  present  and   future   is   antipathetic    to    me,  yet   if 
the  detested  ceremony  were  the  necessary  condition  of  in- 
separableness,   I   should   act   according   to   the   requirement 
of  the  moment  and  sacrifice  my  most  cherished  opinions." 
In  the  arranging  of  their  relations,  none  of  their  intimates 
I    helped   Friedrich   and    Dorothea   more    than    their    clerical 
I   friend,  Schleiermacher.     On  none  of  Schlegel's  friends  had 
i    Lucinde  had  such  a  powerful  effect.     Schleiermacher  was  at 
i   this  time  chaplain  of  the  Charity  Church   in    Berlin.      He 
had  long  followed  Friedrich's  emancipatory  endeavours  with 
warm   sympathy,  and   even   admiration.      In   his   essay   On 
Diotima,  as  well  as  in  his  harsh  criticism  of  Schiller's  Wtirde 
der  Frauen,  Friedrich  had  attacked  the  traditional  conception 
of  woman's  position  in  society.     He  had  held  up  to  con- 
tempt  the   ordinary  marriage,  in   which   the  wedded  pair 
"  live  together  with  a  feeling  of  mutual  contempt,  he  seeing 
in   her   only  her  sex,  she   in   him   his   social  position,  and 
both  in  their  children  their  own  production  and  property." 
What  he  desired  was  the   moral    and   intellectual  emanci- 
pation of  women.      Intellect  and  culture,   combined   with 
enthusiasm,  were  the  qualities  which  in   his   eyes  made  a 
woman   lovable.      The    ordinary   ideal   of   womanliness   he 
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scorned.  He  writes  with  bitterness  of  the  stupidity  and 
criminality  of  the  men  who  demand  ignorance  and  inno- 
cence in  women,  thereby  compelHng  them  to  be  prudish. 
Prudery  is  false  pretence  of  innocence.  True  innocence 
in  woman  he  maintains  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with 
intellectual  culture.  It  exists  wherever  there  is  religion, 
Le.  capacity  for  enthusiasm.  The  idea  that  noble,  en- 
lightened free-thought  is  less  becoming  in  the  case  of 
women  than  of  men  is  only  one  of  the  many  generally 
accepted  platitudes  set  in  circulation  by  Rousseau.  "The 
thraldom  of  woman"  is  one  of  the  curses  of  humanity. 
.His  highest  desire  as  an  author  was,  as  he  naively  puts  it, 
"to  found  a  system  of  morality"  (eine  Moral  zu  stiffen). 
He  calls  opposition  to  positive  law  and  conventional  ideas 
of  right,  "  the  first  moral  impulse  "  felt  by  man. 

In  his  Vernunftkatechismus  fur  edle  Frauen  ("Catechism 
of  Reason  for  Noble-minded  Women"),  a  fragment  which 
appeared  in  the  Athenaeum,  Schleiermacher  writes  in  exactly 
the  same  strain,  calling  upon  women  to  free  themselves  from 
the  bonds  of  their  sex.  Nay,  incredible  as  it  may  sound, 
it  is  quite  possible  (as  Haym  has  proved)  that  the  frequently 
quoted  saying  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  serious  importance  to  be  urged  against  a  marriage  d, 
quatre,  really  emanated  from  Schleiermacher.  It  is  levelled 
at  the  many  degrading  and  unreal  marriages,  at  the  "  un- 
successful attempts  at  marriage,"  which  the  State  in  its 
foolishness  makes  binding,  and  which  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  a  true  marriage.  The  writer  of  the  fragment  in 
which  the  saying  occurs  observes  that  most  marriages  are 
only  preparatory  and  distant  approximations  to  the  true 
marriage  ;  and  Schleiermacher,  in  his  Letters,  writes  that 
many  attempts  are  necessary,  and  that  "  if  four  or  five 
couples  were  taken  together,  really  good  maixiages  might 
result,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  exchange." 

The  underlying  reason  for  the  warm  personal  interest 
taken  by  Schleiermacher  in  Friedrich  and  Dorothea  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  found  in  his  own  position  and  circumstances 
at  that  time.  A  devoted  attachment  existed  between  him 
and  Eleonore  Grunow,  the  childless  and  most  unhappy 
wife  of  a  Berlin  clergyman. 
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It  seemed  to  Schleiermacher  that  the  popular  indignation 
roused  by  Lucinde  was  largely  compounded  of  philistine  and 
Pharisaical  ignorance.  The  very  people  who  abused  it 
were  revelling  in  Wieland's  and  Cr6billon's  immoral  tales. 
"  It  reminds  me,"  he  says,  "  of  the  trials  for  witchcraft, 
where  malice  formulated  the  charge,  and  pious  stupidity 
carried  out  the  sentence."  But  what  especially  led  to  his 
ardent  championship  of  the  persecuted  pair  was,  he  tells 
us  himself,  the  fact  that  most  of  those  who  complained 
loudly  of  offended  morality  were  simply  seeking  a  pretext 
for  a  private  personal  attack  on  Schlegel. 

An  invincible  spirit  dwelt  in  Dorothea's  frail  body.  She 
bore  unfalteringly  all  that  her  violation  of  conventional 
morality  brought  upon  her  —  private  condemnation  and 
public  defamation  in  the  shape  of  innuendoes  in  the  attacks 
on  Lucinde.  She  displayed  the  most  enduring  devotion 
and  the  most  self-sacrificing  faithfulness  to  the  man  she  had 
chosen.  She  not  only  shares  his  interests  and  aims,  but  bears 
with  his  unreasonableness  and  resigns  herself  uncomplain- 
ingly to  the  caprices  of  the  most  capricious  of  lovers.  Nay, 
more  than  this,  her  good  sense  and  cheerfulness  scatter  all  the 
clouds  of  despondency  that  gather  round  herself  and  others, 
Her  merry  laughter  brings  relief  from  Schleiermacher's 
subtle  argumentativeness  and  Friedrich's  transcendental 
irony.  Free  in  every  other  respect  from  feminine  senti- 
mentality, she  is  completely  engrossed  in  admiration  of  the 
man  she  loves,  and,  with  touching  modesty,  centres  all  her 
pride  in  him.  When  her  novel  Florentin  is  published,  a 
book  in  which,  in  spite  of  its  many  weaknesses,  there  is  more 
creative  power  than  in  any  of  Friedrich  Schlegel's  pro- 
ductions, what  makes  her  happiest  and  proudest  is  that  his 
name  (as  editor)  stands  on  the  title-page.  She  jests  merrily 
on  the  subject  of  her  literary  activity.  Blushing  and  with 
a  beating  heart,  she  sends  the  first  volume  of  her  book  to 
Schleiermacher,  and  she  smiles  at  the  numerous  red  strokes 
which  adorn  the  returned  manuscript.  "There  is  always 
the  deuce  in  it  where  the  dative  and  accusati've  ought  to  be." 
The  fact  that  she  too  felt  impelled  to  write  at  the  time 
(about  the  year  1800)  when  all  the  Romanticists,  even 
Schleiermacher  and  Schelling,  were  committing  literary  sins, 
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marks  her  as  one  of  the  German  Romantic  literary  circle  ; 
and,  moreover,  her  novel  is,  in  reality,  an  expression  of. all 
the  prevailing  ideas,  an  imitation  of  Wilhelm  Meister  and  Franz 
Stembald,  an  exaltation  of  the  harmoniously  cultivated  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  vulgar  crowd,  a  glorification  of  the 
free  Bohemian  life,  of  idleness  and  admirable  frivolity,  of 
purposelessness  in  the  midst  of  the  prose  of  reality. 

Dorothea  has  endowed  her  hero  with  characteristics 
which  obviously  correspond  to  Friedrich's  as  they  appeared 
to  her  admiring  woman's  eyes.  "  In  spite  of  a  peculiar 
and  often  repellent  manner,  he  has  the  gift  of  making  him- 
self popular,  and  wins  all  hearts  without  caring  whether  he 
does  or  not.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  arm  one's  self  against  him 
with  all  one's  pride  ;  somehow  or  other  he  gains  entire  pos- 
session of  one.  It  is  often  most  exasperating  not  to  be 
able  to  withstand  him,  as  he  himself  is  not  to  be  won.  At 
times  it  seems  as  if  he  attached  another  meaning  to  his 
words  than  their  obvious  one  ;  sometimes  when  the  most 
flattering  things  are  said  to  him,  he  looks  utterly  indifferent, 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course ;  at  other  times,  quite  un- 
expectedly, some  chance  word,  let  fall  without  any  special 
intention,  affords  him  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  he  either  finds 
in  it  or  puts  into  it  some  peculiar  meaning.  .  .  .  But  you 
can  imagine  how  often  he  gives  offence  in  society.'' 

Florentin's  confessions,  too,  especially  those  relating  to 
his  wild  life  as  a  youth  in  Venice,  remind  us  of  Friedrich's 
youthful  experiences  in  Leipzig.  Although  Florentin  is  an 
Italian,  he  feels  himself  strongly  attracted  by  German  art 
and  German  artists.  He  teaches  himself  to  draw  and  paint, 
and  makes  his  living,  now  as  the  gifted  Romantic  dilettante 
artist,  now  as  the  no  less  Romantic  musician,  roaming  from 
village  to  village.  His  birth  is  wrapt  in  mystery.  He  is, 
as  he  himself  says,  "the  solitary,  the  outcast,  the  child  of 
chance.  Something  indescribable,  which  I  can  only  call 
my  destiny,  drives  me  on."  He  avoids  all  ties  of  affec- 
tion :  "  Alone  will  I  bear  the  curse  which  has  been  laid 
upon  me."  ^ 

It    is    unnecessary   to   criticise    this    characterisation    in , 

1  Florentin,  pp.  65,  80,  170,  195,  230,  310. 
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detail  and  point  out  how  naive  and  excessively  Romantic  it  is. 
None  the  less,  its  writer  is  in  many  ways  superior  to  her 
surroundings.  Not  for  nothing  was  she  the  daughter  of  the 
sober,  sagacious  Moses  Mendelssohn. 

She  would  like,  she  says,  to  see  Friedrich  the  literary 
artist,  but  she  would  love  him  better  still  if  she  could  see 
in  him  the  worthy  citizen  of  a  well-ordered  state ;  it  seems 
to  her,  indeed,  that  the  character  and  desires  of  all  her 
revolutionary  friends  make  literary  occupations,  reviewing 
and  such-like,  as  unsuitable  for  them  as  a  child's  cradle  for 
a  giant :  her  ideal  is  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  who  only  took 
up  the  pen  as  a  rest  from  the  sword.^ 

Here  again  we  are  impressed  by  what  strikes  us  in  read- 
ing of  Frau  von  Kalb,  namely,  that  the  women  of  this  period 
display  more  virile  and  more  concentrated  power  than  the 
men,  and  that  they  persist  in  treating  from  the  social  stand- 
point questions  which  the  men  desire  to  treat  only  from  the 
literary.  They  feel  the  oppression  of  existing  circumstances 
more  strongly,  are  less  enervated  by  overmuch  book-learning, 
and  look  at  things  more  practically  than  the  men. 

The  first  important  event  in  the  life  of  the  young  couple 
was  Fichte's  coming  to  live  with  them.  Fichte  had  been 
accused  of  teaching  atheism,  and  his  position  as  a  professor 
was  in  jeopardy.  Caroline  Schlegel  writes  to  a  friend :  "  I 
must  answer  your  questions  about  the  Fichte  affair,  though 
it  is  a  very  painful  one  to  me  and  to  all  admirers  of  honour- 
able, frank  behaviour.  You  know  pretty  well  yourself  what 
to  think  of  the  first  accusation,  made  by  a  bigoted  sovereign 
and  his  counsellors,  half  of  them  Catholics,  the  rest  Moravian 
Brethren.  .  .  .  But  Fichte  is  so  exasperated  by  all  sorts 
of  reports  from  Weimar,  about  things  looking  bad  for  him 
there,  &c.  &c.,  that  he  declares  he  will  resign  if  they  re- 
primand him,  or  put  any  restriction  on  his  teaching.  .  .  . 
All  who  would  stand  well  at  court,  and  the  professors  whom 
Fichte  has  outshone,  denounce  his  boldness  and  precipitancy. 
He  is  abandoned,  actually  avoided." 

In  a  letter  written  jointly  by  Friedrich,  Schleiermacher, 
and  Dorothea,  the  last-mentioned  says :  "  Things  are  going 

'  Haym,  Die  romantische  Schule,  509,  525,  663,  &c. 
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well  with  Fichte  here  ;  he  is  left  in  peace.  Nicolai  has 
intimated  that  no  notice  whatever  will  be  taken  of  him  so 
long  as  he  does  not  attempt  to  give  public  lectures  ;  this 
would  not  be  well  received.  ...  I  get  on  excellently  with 
Fichte,  and  feel  as  much  at  home  in  this  gathering  of 
philosophers  as  if  I  had  never  been  accustomed  to  any- 
thing inferior.  Though  I  am  still  a  little  timid,  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Fichte  personally,  but  rather  with  my 
own  position  to  the  world  and  to  Friedrich — I  am  afraid 
— yet  possibly  I  am  mistaken.  I  cannot  write  another  word, 
dear,  for  my  philosophers  are  pacing  up  and  down  the  room 
so  incessantly  that  I  am  quite  giddy." 

Here  we  have  a  little  domestic  scene  from  Dorothea's 
life  in  Berlin.     The  three  were  so  comfortable  together  that 
Fichte  was  desirous  to  make  the  arrangement  permanent. 
He  writes  to  his  wife  that  he  is  trying  to  persuade  Friedrich  ' 
to  remain  in  Berlin,  and  August  Wilhelm  and  his  wife  to 
remove  there.     "If   my  plan  succeeds,  the  two  Schlegels, 
Schelling,  who  must  also  be  persuaded  to  come,  and  we  our- 
selves will  form  one  family,  take  a  large  house,  have  only  one  ■ 
cook,  &c.,  &c."  ^     The  plan  was  not  carried  out.     The  wives    1 
of  the  two  Schlegels  did  not  get  on  with  each  other.     But 
is  it  not  like    a   breath   from   another   world   to    come,   in 
the  midst  of  all  this  solicitude  for  Fichte    and  indignation 
at  the    wrong    done    him,  upon  such  a  passage  in  one  of 
Dorothea's  letters  as  the  following  :   "  I  heartily  thank  your 
mother  for  the  sweet  picture  of  the  saint.     I  keep  it  where  I 
can  always  see  it.     She  is  the  very  saint  I  should  have  chosen 
for  myself  ;  she  suits  me  exactly.     These  pictures  and  the 
Catholic   music  touch    me  so,  that  I  am    determined,  if    I   > 
become   a   Christian,  to  be  a  Catholic."^     Nowhere  is  the  | 
religious  confusion  which  distinguishes  the  Romantic  School  | 
more  plainly  displayed.  f 

But  Dorothea  is  not  the  only  female  portrait  in  Lucinde. 
During  the  course  of  his  development  Julius  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  an  admirable  woman,  who  is  described  as 
follows  :  "  This  disease  was  cured,  was  expelled,  by  the  very 
first  sight  of  a  woman  who  was  quite  unique,  and  who  was 

Caroline,  i.  254,  259,  261.  '  Caroline,  i.  393. 
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the  first  to  exercise  complete  influence  over  his  mind.  ... 
She  had  made  her  choice,  and  had  given  herself  to  one  who 
was  his  friend  as  well  as  hers,  and  who  was  worthy  of ;  her 
love.  Julius  was  the  confidant.  He  knew  exactly  what  it 
was  that  made  him  unhappy,  and  sternly  judged  his  own 
baseness.  .  .  ,  He  forced  all  his  love  •  back  into  his 
inmost  heart  and  let  passion  rage  and  burn  and  consume 
there.  But  his  outward  man  was  quite  changed.  So  suc- 
cessful was  he  in  counterfeiting  the  most  childlike  frankness 
and  innocence,  and  in  assuming  a  sort  of  fraternal  brusque- 
ness  to  prevent  his  melting  into  tenderness,  that  she  never 
entertained  the  slightest  suspicion.  She  was  gay  and  genial 
in. her  happiness  ;  suspecting  nothing,  she  shunned  nothing, 
but  gave  her  mood  and  wit  free  play  when  she  found  him 
unamiable.  All  the  nobility  and  all  the  grace,  all  the 
divinity  and  all  the  waywardness  of  the  feminine  character 
found  in  her  their  most  refined,  their  most  womanly  ex- 
pression. Each  quality  was  allowed  to  develop  as  freely 
and  vigorously  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  ;  and  the  daring 
mixture  of  dissimilar  elements  did  not  produce  confusion, 
for  a  spirit  inspired  it  which  was  a  living  breath  of  harmony 
and  love.  In  the  course  of  the  same  hour  she  would  re- 
produce some  comic  episode  with  the  refined  abandon  of 
the  accomplished  actress,  and  read  a  great  poem  with  simple, 
touching  dignity.  At  one  time  it  pleased  her  fancy  to  shine 
and  trifle  in  society,  at  another  she  was  all  enthusiasm  and 
ardour,  and  presently  she  would  be  assisting  others  by  word 
and  deed,  serious,  unassuming,  and  gentle  as  a  tender  mother. 
Her  manner  of  relating  it  made  any  trifling  incident  as  enter- 
taining as  a  delightful  fairy  tale.  She  embellished  everything 
with  feeling  and  wit  ;  she  had  a  power  of  comprehending 
everything,  and  of  ennobling  everything  she  touched.  No- 
thing great  or  good  was  too  holy  or  too  common  for  her 
passionate  sympathy.  She  understood  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion, and  answered  even  the  question  that  was  not  asked. 
It  was  not  possible  to  make  long  speeches  to  her  ;  they 
turned  naturally  into  interesting  conversations,  during  which 
an  ever-varying  music  of  intelligent  glances  and  sweet 
expressions  played  over  her  delicate  features.     One  seemed 
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to  see  these  glances  and  expressions  while  reading  her  letters, 
so  lucidly  and  genially  did  she  write,  as  if  talking  with  her 
correspondent.  Those  who  only  knew  this  side  of  her 
might  think  that  she  was  merely  lovable,  that  she  would 
make  an  enchanting  actress,  that  nothing  but  metre  and 
rhyme  were  wanting  to  make  her  winged  words  exquisite 
poetry.  But  this  same  woman  showed  on  every  occasion 
that  called  for  it  the  most  astonishing  courage  and  energy  ; 
and  it  was  from  this  side  of  her  character,  by  her  own  heroic 
standard,  that  she  judged  men." 

There  is  more  praise  than  art  in  this  portrait.  Sainte-  ? 
Beuve  would  have  given  us  a  very  different  delineation. 
The  original  of  the  picture  is  a  woman  who,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  her  letters  under  the  title  Caroline,  was  known,  as 
if  she  had  been  a  queen,  only  by  this,  her  Christian  name. 
It  simplified  matters,  too,  to  designate  her  thus,  for  she  had 
had  so  many  surnames  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  by  which 
to  call  her.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  well-known  German 
philologist,  Michaelis  ;  her  first  husband  was  a  Dr.  Bohmer  ; 
after  his  death  she  married  A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  her  third 
husband  was  Schelling.  These  two  last  marriages  placed 
her  in  the  centre  of  the  Romantic  circle,  which  seems 
naturally  to  group  itself  round  her.  She  was  its  own  •, 
special  muse.  Grier,  the  gifted  translator  of  Calderon  and  | 
Ariosto,  says  of  her  that  she  is  by  far  the  cleverest  woman 
he  has  known.  Steffens  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  use 
similar  expressions.  A.  W.  Schlegel  writes  of  several  of  his 
essays,  that  they  are  "  in  part  the  work  of  a  highly  gifted 
woman,  who  possessed  all  the  qualifications  of  a  successful 
author,  but  whose  ambition  did  not  lie  in  that  direction." 
Schelling  writes  at  the  time  of  her  death:  "Even  had  she 
not  been  to  me  what  she  was,  I  should  mourn  the  human 
being,  should  lament  that  this  intellectual  paragon  no  longer 
exists,  this  rare  woman,  who  to  masculine  strength  of  soul 
and  the  keenest  intellect  united  the  tenderest,  most  womanly, 
most  loving  heart.  We  shall  never  see  her  like  again." 
Her  portrait  is  very  striking— fascinating,  refined,  roguish, 
and  yet  tender.  She  is  quite  in  Leonardo's  style.  Dorothea 
is  far  less  complex. 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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Caroline  was  born  in  1763,  and  was  twenty-one  at  the 
time  of  her  first  marriage.  A.  W.  Schlegel  made  her  ac- 
quaintance whilst  he  was  a  student  at  Gottingen,  and  fell  in 
love  with  her,  but  she  refused  to  marry  him.  Intercourse 
between  them  was  broken  off  for  a  time,  but  was  carried  on 
by  correspondence  while  Schlegel  was  at  Amsterdam,  where 
he  went  as  a  tutor  in  1791.  Here  various  amorous  episodes, 
amongst  them  one  serious  love  affair,  threw  Caroline  for  a 
time  into  the  shade.  Meanwhile,  she  was  entangling  herself 
in  a  net  of  the  strangest  relations.  In  1799  she  had  gone 
to  Mainz,  where  she  lived  in  the  house  of  Georg  Forster, 
Humboldt's  teacher,  a  man  equally  distinguished  as  a  scientist 
and  an  author.  When  this  gifted  and  admirable,  but  far  too 
sanguine  man,  embarked  on  revolutionary  enterprises  and  at- 
tempted to  extend  French  republicanism  to  the  Rhine  districts, 
Caroline  enthusiastically  aided  and  abetted  him.  She  was 
in  communication  with  the  members  of  the  Republican  Club 
in  Mainz,  and  she  was  unjustly  suspected  of  communicating 
with  the  enemy  through  her  brother-in-law,  G.  Bohmer,  who 
was  Custine's  secretary.  When  Mainz  was  reconquered  by 
the  German  troops,  she  was  arrested,  and  spent  several 
months  in  barbarous  imprisonment,  sharing  a  room  with 
seven  other  people.  From  prison  she  wrote  to  A.  W. 
Schlegel  for  assistance. 

Her  position  was  even  worse  than  it  appeared  to  be. 
In  Mainz,  in  desperation  at  the  disappointment  of  her  dearest 
hopes  (she  had  expected  that  the  manly,  energetic  Tatter 
would  offer  her  his  hand),  she  had  thrown  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  adorer  for  the  moment,  a  Frenchman,  and  the 
results  of  this  connection  would  inevitably  compromise  her 
for  ever,  if  she  were  not  freed  from  prison  in  time.  Schlegel's 
influence  and  her  own  brother's  unremitting  endeavours 
procured  her  release.  With  quiet  chivalry  August  Wilhelm 
placed  Caroline,  now  forsaken  by  all  her  other  friends< 
under  the  protection  of  his  younger  brother,  Friedrich.  It 
was  in  these  singularly  unpropitious  circumstances  that 
Friedrich  made  her  acquaintance.  He  was  by  no  means 
prepossessed  in  her  favour,  in  fact,  was  inclined  to  look 
upon  her  with  contempt ;  yet  this  is  how  he  writes  :  "  I  bad 
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certainly  not  expected  simplicity  and  a  positively  divine 
truthfulness.  .  .  .  She  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
me.  I  longed  to  be  in  a  position  to  win  her  confidence  and 
friendship  ;  but  the  moment  she  showed  some  return  of 
the  feeling  I  saw  very  clearly  that  the  bare  attempt  would 
lead  to  the  most  painful  struggles,  and  that  if  a  friendship 
between  us  were  possible  at  all,  it  could  only  be  the  fruit 
of  much  that  was  unjustifiable.  .  .  .  Thenceforward  every 
selfish  desire  was  abandoned.  The  relation  in  which  I 
stood  to  her  was  perfectly  innocent  and  simple.  In  my 
behaviour  there  was  the  reverence  of  a  son,  the  candour  of 
a  brother,  the  frankness  of  a  child,  and  the  unobtrusiveness 
of  a  stranger."  ^ 

In  1796  A.  W.  Schlegel  married  his  somewhat  deeply 
compromised  friend.  Her  circle  soon  included  all  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  day.  She  was  in  constant  intercourse  with 
Goethe,  Herder,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Tieck,  Schleier- 
macher,  and  Hardenberg.  This  was  the  time  of  Goethe's 
intimate  connection  with  the  young  school.  It  was  in  the 
process  of  formation,  and  its  members  held  their  first  meet- 
ings at  Jena.  Caroline  breakfasts  with  Goethe,  dines  with 
Fichte,  and  is  soon  only  too  inseparable  from  Schelling. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  her  letters  to  Schelling 
(March  i,  1801)  affords  an  example  of  the  vigour  and  the 
subtlety  of  this  remarkable  woman's  criticism :  "  You  surely 
do  not  expect  me,  dearest  friend,  to  enlighten  you  as  to  the 
compass  of  Fichte's  mind,  though  you  almost  express  yourself 
as  if  you  did.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  as  if,  in  spite  of 
his  incomparable  reasoning  powers,  the  soundness  of  his 
deductions,  his  lucidity  and  accuracy,  his  direct  intuition  of 
the  Ego,  and  his  discoverer's  enthusiasm— as  if  in  spite  of  all 
this  he  were  limited.  My  explanation  of  the  matter  is,  that 
the  divine  spark  is  lacking  in  him  ;  and  if  you  have  broken 
through  a  circle  from  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  escape, 
I  believe  that  you  have  done  it  not  so  much  as  the  philo- 
sopher— don't  scold  me  if  I  am  using  the  word  wrongly— 
but  rather  because  there  is  poetry  in  you  and  none  in 
him.    Poetical  inspiration  led  you  directly  to  productiveness  J 

1  Caroline,  i.  347,  348. 
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keenness  of  apprehension  led  hina  to  knowledge.  He  has 
light,  the  clearest  and  brightest,  but  you  have  warmth  as 
well ;  and  light  can  only  illuminate,  while  warmth  produces. 
Now,  have  I  not  seen  all  this  cleverly  ? — ^just  as  one  sees  a 
boundless  landscape  through  a  keyhole." 

In  another  letter  we  find  an  amusing  reference  to  Hegel, 
which  shows  us  that  philosopher  in  a  novel  light :  "  Hegel 
is  playing  the  beau  and  general  gallant "  (Hegel  macht  den 
Galanten  und  allgemeinen  Cicisbeo).^ 

Caroline  shares  enthusiastically  in  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Romantic  School ;  she  revises,  reviews  anonymously,  writes 
herself,  influences  other  writers  directly  and  indirectly.  She 
is  obliged  to  expend  that  politico-revolutionary  ardour,  of 
which  she  possesses  a  far  larger  share  than  the  men,  on 
literary  skirmishes  and  intrigues.  We  find  her,  for  instance, 
writing  an  anonymous  and  tolerably  sharp  review  of  Schlegel's 
Ion;  Schlegel  replies,  also  anonymously,  criticising  her  criti- 
cism ;  then  Caroline  calls  Schelling  to  her  assistance,  and 
he,  acting  as  her  champion,  falls  upon  Schlegel  still  more 
heavily  in  a  third  anonymous  article,  written  in  an  ex- 
tremely polished  manner — at  the  same  time  writing  privately 
to  him  that  he  hopes  he  will  not  take  it  amiss.  It  is  to  Caro- 
line that  the  misunderstanding  and  final  rupture  between 
Schiller  and  Schle'gel  is  due  ;  she  sets  the  brothers  against 
the  poet  by  her  extremely  witty  but  unfair  mockery  of  his 
style  ;  Schiller,  on  his  side,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having 
treated  them  with  considerable  haughtiness  at  the  beginning 
of  their  literary  career.  His  name  for  Caroline  is  "  Dame 
Lucifer." 

!  Caroline's  worst  side  was  displayed  in  her  small-minded 
hatred  of  poor  Dorothea  Veit,  whom  she  positively  perse- 
I  cuted.  This  hatred  disturbed  the  beautiful  relation  between 
■  August  Wilhelm  and  Friedrich,  who  were  intimate  friends  as 
well  as  brothers.  At  one  time  it  threatened  to  separate 
them  altogether.  Observe  the  way  in  which  she  speaks  of 
Dorothea :  "  Friedrich  was  present  at  the  performance  of 
Alarkos,  and  immediately  afterwards  got  into  a  post-chaise 
and  set  off  for  France,  where  it  is  his  intention  to  be  married 

^  Careline,  ii.  2. 
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in    republican     fashion.       Under     Robespierre,     drowning  | 
in    the  Loire    went    by    the    name    of    noces    republicaines  ; 
such   a  wedding  for  one  half   of  the  couple  I  should  not 
object  to." 

Her  best  qualities  were  called  forth  by  her  daughter,  that  ' 
remarkable  child,  Auguste  Bohmer,  whose  name,  although 
she  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  has  a  place  in  the  history  of 
German  literature.  All  who  read  this  child's  criticism  of 
Friedrich  or  of  Dorothea,  or  her  rhymed  letters  to  Tieck 
and  Schleiermacher,  are  astounded  by  her  precociousness. 
Her  death  was  a  turning-point  in  Caroline's  life.  Schelling, 
who  very  possibly  had  been  first  attracted  by  the  daughter, 
drew  nearer  to  the  mother  in  her  sudden  and  sad  bereave- 
ment. He  was  then  quite  young,  labouring  ardently  at  his 
earliest  works,  glowing  with  passion,  sparkling  with  genius, 
the  favourite  of  Goethe.  Caroline  and  he  had  a  great  com- 
mon sorrow  and  need  of  consolation.  Their  feeling  for 
each  other  soon  assumed  the  character  of  passionate  love. 
The  publication  by  the  unscrupulous  opponents  of  the 
Romanticists  of  a  pamphlet  in  which  it  was  asserted  that 
Schelling,  with  his  crazy  Naturphilosophie  and  the  treatment 
he  had  recommended,  had  shortened  the  child's  life,  only 
drew  them  closer  together.  The  charge  was  a  pure  fabri- 
cation. It  was  in  his  reply  to  this  pamphlet  that  Schelling 
made  use  of  the  violent  language  quoted  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Lassalle's  Capital  and  Labour,  Caroline's  relations 
with  Schlegel  had  long  been  of  the  coldest ;  he  and  she 
lived  in  different  towns.  Had  she  been  of  a  jealous  dis- 
position, she  would  have  found  abundant  cause  for  com- 
plaint. After  his  separation  from  Caroline,  Schlegel  formed  ^ 
a  connection  with  Tieck's  sister,  Sophie  Bernhardi,  who 
divorced  her  husband  for  his  sake.  His  last  attempt  at 
marriage,  with  the  daughter  of  Paulus,  the  rationalist,  was 
not  a  success,  and  ended  in  a  divorce. 

When  Schelling  and  Caroline  had  become  so  indispen- 
sable to  each  other  that  it  was  necessary  to  break  the  tie 
which  bound  her  to  Schlegel,  the  latter,  with  perfect  chivalry, 
gave  his  consent.  Writing  of  the  divorce,  Caroline  says  : 
"  We  broke  a  tie  which  neither  of  us  had  ever  considered 
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permanently  binding."  ^  Her  new  marriage  was  a  perfectly 
happy  one. 

The  way  in  which  Schlegel  takes  Caroline's  decision 
enlightens  us  not  only  as  to  the  theories  of  the  Romanticists, 
but  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  school 
applied  them  in  their  own  lives,  August  Wilhelm  not  only 
gives  his  consent,  but  continues  to  keep  up  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  Schelling,  and  in  literary  matters  the  two 
men  render  each  other  valuable  assistance.  Caroline  herself 
maintains  the  friendliest  relations  with  Schlegel  long  after 
he  is  aware  of  the  relation  in  which  she  stands  to  Schelling. 
She  writes  to  him  in  May  1801  ;  "Will  you,  please,  decide 
a  dispute  between  Schelling  and  me  ?  Are  these  hexameters 
(Schelling's)  worth  anything  ?  I  consider  the  last  lines 
awkward,  but  he  maintains  that  they  are  good."  Schlegel 
actually  visited  the  couple  at  Munich,  in  company  with 
Madame  de  Stael. 

Thus  even  very  serious  personal  disagreements  and 
ruptures  could  not  divide  those  whom  fellowship  of  ideas 
and  a  common  endeavour  to  promote  them,  united.  The 
Romanticists  considered  personal  liberty  an  inalienable  right, 
and  respected  it  in  others  while  demanding  it  for  themselves. 

But  we  learn  something  else  besides  the  fact  that 
the  Romanticists  were  very  changeable  in  their  loves,  and 
perfectly  regardless  of  social  ties  ;  and  that  something  is, 
that  their  women  were  superior  to  them  in  everything  but 
talent,  and  that  what  the  men  did  was  to  drag  them 
down  to  their  own  level.  We  see  the  strong-minded,  ener- 
getic Dorothea,  who  is  so  keenly  sensible  of  the  pettiness  of 
the  purely  literary  endeavours  of  the  Romanticists,  slowly 
change,  see  her  reluctantly  admire  Lucinde,  then  write  novels 
herself  in  the  prescribed  style,  and  finally  follow  Friedrich 
to  Vienna  and  become  a  Catholic  along  with  him.  Or  look 
at  the  high-spirited,  enthusiastic,  resolute  Caroline,  who,  as 
a  young  widow  not  much  over  twenty,  attempts  to  revolu- 
tionise the  Rhineland.  So  unflinching  is  she  then,  that 
she  compromises  herself  recklessly,  and  risks  the  life  and 
well-being  of  those  dearest  to  her  with  absolute  regardless- 

'  Caroline,  ii.  237. 
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ness.  Friedrich  writes  to  August  Wilhelm :  "  I  shall  never 
forgive  her  heartlessness  in  being  ready  to  beguile  you,  her 
friend,  into  that  vortex  of  ignoble  dangers  and  worthless 
characters."  Only  a  few  years  later  we  see  this  same  woman 
writing  anonymous  reviews,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  of 
her  husband's  wretched  dramas,  and  entirely  absorbed  in 
literary  intrigues.  Ever  and  anon  her  spirit  is  momentarily 
stirred  by  a  breath  wafted  from  the  old  times.  Then 
we  feel  how  changed  she  is.  Writing  to  her  daughter 
in  October  1799,  after  giving  her  a  quantity  of  family 
news,  the  last  item  of  which  is :  "  Hofrath  Hufeland  has 
returned,  with  wife  and  children,"  she  exclaims :  '<  But 
what  sorry  trash  is  all  this !  Buonaparte  is  in  Paris ! 
Think  of  that,  child !  All  will  go  well  again.  The 
Russians  have  been  driven  out  of  Switzerland  ;  they  and 
the  English  will  be  obliged  to  capitulate  with  disgrace  in 
Holland ;  the  French  are  making  way  in  Swabia ;  and 
now  comes  Buonaparte.  Rejoice  with  me,  or  I  shall  think 
that  you  are  entirely  taken  up  with  frivolities  and  have  no 
serious  thoughts  at  all."  Then,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
literary  gossip  :  "  Tieck  is  here  and  we  are  much  together. 
You  would  never  believe  all  that  these  men  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  do.  I  will  send  you  a  sonnet  on  Merkel.  He  has 
been  running  about  Berlin,  telling  that  the  Schlegels  have 
received  a  reprimand  from  the  Duke  on  account  of  the 
Athenceum,  &c.  So  Wilhelm  and  Tieck  set  to  work  the  other 
evening  and  wrote  a  wicked  sonnet  in  his  honour.  It  was 
splendid  to  see  the  two  pairs  of  brown  eyes  flashing  at  each 
other,  and  the  wild  merriment  with  which  the  perfectly 
justifiable  squib  was  concocted.  Dorothea  and  I  almost 
rolled  on  the  floor  with  laughter.  She  knows  how  to  laugh, 
which  will  recommend  her  to  you.  Merkel  is  done  for  ;  he 
will  never  recover  it.  There  will  be  a  terrible  uproar.  .  .  . 
Schelling  is  attacking  the  Allgemeine  Litteraturzeitung  with 
all  his  might.  These  quarrels,  however,  are  of  no  importance 
to  you;  but  Buonaparte  and  the  Russians  most  certainly  are'' 
It  is  as  though  she  strove  to  keep  the  larger  interests 
alive  in  her  daughter,  feeling  that  they  were  dying  in  her- 
self.    Soon   she  marries  Schelling,  and  conforms  to  all  the 
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established  conventions    of    that   great    clerical   stronghold, 
Bavaria. 

Many  great  men  have  vainly  attempted  to  teach  the  women 
they  loved  to  share  their  interests.  To  my  mind  no  worse 
accusation  can  be  brought  against  gifted  men,  no  surer  sign 
of  their  weakness  adduced  than  this,  that,  far  from  raising 
the  women  who  have  given  themselves  to  them  and  followed 
them,  they  have  dragged  them  down,  taken  from  them  their 
highest  interests  and  noblest  sympathies,  and  given  them 
small  and  mean  ones  in  exchange.  From  such  a  charge 
the  Romanticists  cannot  free  themselves.  They  treated  the 
great  women  given  them  by  the  gods  as  they  did  the  great 
ideas  which  were  their  own  heritage  ;  they  took  from  them 
the  noble,  liberal-minded  social  and  political  enthusiasm  by 
which  they  were  naturally  characterised,  and  made  them, 
first  Romantic  and  literary,  then  remorseful,  and  finally 
Catholic. 


VIII 

SCHLEIERMACHER'S   LETTERS 

The  Romanticists  themselves  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  Lucinde.  NovaHs  has  most  to  say  in  its  favour.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  there  are  few  such  personal  books  ;  it 
seems  to  him  that  in  it  all  the  workings  of  the  author's 
mind  may  be  observed  as  distinctly  as  the  play  of  chemical 
forces  during  the  dissolution  of  a  lump  of  sugar  in  a  glass 
of  water.  He  is  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  species  of 
delusion  prevailing  throughout  the  work,  which  makes  man, 
the  thinking  being,  a  mere  natural  force,  and  which  takes 
such  possession  of  the  reader  that  he  finds  himself  deeply 
interested  in  what  is  simply  sensual  instinct.  Moreover,  the 
whole  is  not  simple  enough,  not  sufficiently  free  from 
pedantry.  Yet  "  Romantic  chords "  are  not  lacking,  and 
it  is  not  so  much  the  matter  as  the  form  to  which  he 
objects. 

He  writes  at  once  to  Caroline  Schlegel :  "  There  is 
nothing  to  object  to  in  the  ideas,  but  in  the  manner  of 
expressing  them  there  is  a  good  deal  which  strikes  me  as 
being  borrowed  from  Krates  [the  cynic].  The  cry,  '  Be 
cynical!'  is  not  yet  heard  among  us,  and  even  really  advanced 
women  will  blame  the  beautiful  Athenian  for  having  made 
the  market-place  her  bridal  chamber." 

Quite  true  ;  only  it  was  not  the  luckless  Dorothea  who 
was  to  blame  for  the  profanation,  even  though  she  did  not 
feel  incensed  by  the  public  exhibition,  as  we  do  on  her 
behalf ;  her  lord  and  master  was  alone  to  blame. 

We  have  seen  that  Caroline  soon  allowed  her  satirical 
wit  free  play  in  writing  of  Lucinde;  and  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
Schelling,  Steffens,  and  the  others  privately  regarded  it  as 
an   enfant  terrible,    whatever    their    public    utterances   may 
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have  been.  A.  W.  Schlegel  indeed  wrote,  in  a  sonnet  to 
Friedrich  : — 

"  Dich  fiihrt  zur  Dichtung  Andacht  briinst'ger  Liebe, 
Du  willst  zum  Tempel  dir  das  Leben  bilden, 
Wo  Gotterrecht  die  Freiheit  16s'  und  binde. 
Und  dass  ohn'  Opfer  der  Altar  nicht  bliebe, 
Entfiihrtest  Du  den  himmlischen  Gefilden, 
Die  hohe  Gluth  der  leuchtenden  Lucinde."  ^ 

And  when  Kotzebue  published  the  comedy,  Der  hyperboraische 
Esel,  which  satirises  Friedrich  and  his  book,  August  Wilhelm 
responded  with  the  witty  satire,  Ehrenpforte  filr  den  Prdsidenten 
von  Kotzebue;  but  privately  he  called  the  book  a  "  foolish  rhap- 
sody." Tieck  called  it  "  eine  wunderliche  Chimare,"  and 
even  Schleiermacher  attempted  to  disavow  his  authorship  of 
the  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  Lucinde,  after  his  inclination  to  a 
species  of  sensual  mysticism  had  given  place  to  a  Protestant- 
rationalistic  tendency.  Nevertheless,  or  rather,  for  this  very 
reason,  it  is  of  importance  that  we  should  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  these  letters,  which  were  written  with  the  aim  of 
proving  Lucinde  to  be,  not  merely  an  innocent,  but  a  good 
and  holy  book,  the  worth  of  which  is  testified  to  by  the 
delight  which  high-minded  women  take  in  it.  On  the  letters 
of  two  such  women,  his  sister,  Ernestine,  and  his  friend, 
Eleonore  Grunow,  Schleiermacher's  own  are  based. 

There  is  little  of  general  interest  for  us  nowadays  in 
these  letters,  so  we  shall  only  notice  their  salient  points.  As 
Lucinde  is  the  solitary  contribution  of  Romanticism  towards 
the  solution  of  a  social  problem,  and  as  marriage  is  almost 
the  only  social  question  grappled  with  by  literature  generally 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  (Goethe's  Wanderjahre  alone, 
in  the  manner  of  Rousseau's  romances,  occupying  itself  with 
a  wider  range  of  such  questions),  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
compare  the  utterances  of  the  different  European  literatures 
on  this  subject. 

Schleiermacher's  book  is  an  attack  upon  prudery.     At 

'  It  is  the  sacred  ardour  of  love  that  makes  of  thee  a  poet ;  thou  aimest  at  trans- 
forming life  into  a  temple,  where  divine  right  binds  and  looses.  And  that  the  altar 
may  not  lack  si  victim,  thou  hast  stolen  from  heaven  the  noble  ardour  of  the 
glorious  Lucinde. 
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the  very  beginning  he  writes  :  "  I  was  almost  inclined  to  be- 
lieve  that  you  had  become  a  prude  ;  if  you  had,  I  should 
have  entreated  you  to  go  and  settle  in  England,  to  which 
country  I  should  like  to  banish  the  whole  genus."  And  one 
division  of  the  book  is  entirely  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  that 
false  modesty  which  precludes  true  modesty,  and  causes  so 
much  unnecessary  misery. 

"  The  anxious  and  narrow-minded  modesty  by  which 
society  at  the  present  day  is  characterised,  has  its  root  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  great  and  general  wrongheadedness  and 
depravity.  But  where  is  it  to  end  ?  It  is  bound  to  spread 
farther  and  farther.  If  people  are  perpetually  on  the  look- 
out for  what  is  immodest,  they  will  end  by  discovering  it  in 
every  domain  of  thought,  and  all  conversation  and  social 
intercourse  must  cease.  .  .  .  utter  depravation  and  the 
perfect  education  by  which  man  returns  to  innocence,  both 
do  away  with  modesty  ;  in  the  first  case  true  modesty,  as 
well  as  false,  is  destroyed  ;  in  the  second,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
thing  to  which  much  attention  is  paid  or  much  importance 
attached.^ 

"  Is  it  not  the  case,  dear  child,  that  everything  spiritual 
in  man  has  its  beginning  in  an  instinctive,  vague,  inward 
impulse,  which  only  the  action  of  the  individual,  frequently 
repeated,  develops  into  definite,  conscious  will  and  a  per- 
fected faculty.  Not  until  they  have  developed  so  far  can 
there  be  any  question  of  a  lasting  connection  between  these 
inward  impulses  and  definite  objects.  Why  should  love  be 
different  from  everything  else  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
the  highest  faculty  of  man  to  be  perfect  from  the  first? 
Should  it  be  easier  to  love  than  to  eat  and  drink  ?  Surely 
in  love  too  there  must  be  preparatory  attempts,  from  which 
nothing  permanent  results,  but  which  all  tend  to  make  the 
feeling  more  distinct  and  more  noble.  The  connection  of 
these  attempts  with  any  definite  object  is  merely  accidental, 
at  first  often  purely  imaginary,  and  always  ephemeral— as 
ephemeral  as  the  feeling  itself,  which  soon  gives  place  to 
one  more  clearly  defined  and  intense.  Inquire  of  the  most 
mature  and  highly  cultivated  men  and  women  ;  you  will  find 

'  BrUfi  iiber  die  Lucinde,  pp.  64,  83. 
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that  they  smile  at  the  thought  of  their  first  love  as  at  any 
other  laughable  childish  performance,  and  often  live  in 
complete  indifference  side  by  side  with  the  object  of  it. 
According  to  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  so,  and  to  insist 
upon  faithfulness  and  a  lasting  connection  is  as  dangerous 
as  it  is  foolish." 

Schleiermacher  naturally  warns  his  correspondent  against 
what  he  calls  the  chimera  of  the  holiness  of  first  love :  "  Do 
not  believe  that  everything  depends  upon  something  coming  of 
it.  The  novels  which  support  this  idea,  and  make  love  between 
the  same  two  beings  develop  uninterruptedly  from  its  first 
raw  beginning  to  its  highest  perfection,  are  as  hurtful  as  they 
are  silly  ;  and  their  authors,  as  a  rule,  have  as  little  under- 
standing of  love  as  they  have  of  art.  .  .  .  When  the  more 
or  less  indefinite  love  longing  settles  upon  a  definite  object, 
there  necessarily  arises  a  definite  connection,  and  a  point  of 
closest  approach.  When  this  point  has  been  reached  and 
you  feel  that  it  is  not  the  right  one,  not  one  that  can  be  held, 
what  is  there  left  for  you  to  do  but  to  part  again  ?  Only 
after  such  an  attempt  has  been  completed  as  an  attempt,  that 
is  to  say,  after  the  connection  has  been  broken  off,  can  the 
memory  of  it  and  reflection  upon  it  produce  a  truer  under- 
standing of  the  longing  and  feeling,  and  thus  prepare  for 
another  and  better  attempt.  Is  there  any  obligation  to  make 
the  next  with  the  same  person  ?  Upon  what  can  such  an 
obligation  be  founded  ?  /,  for  my  part,  consider  this  more  un- 
natural than  love  between  brother  and  sister.  Allow  yourself 
perfect  liberty,  then  ;  endeavouring  only  to  preserve  a  pure- 
minded,  clear  feeling  that  it  is  merely  an  experiment,  so  that 
you  may  be  prevented  from  sanctioning  and  perpetuating  that 
which  is  not  intended  to  be  more,  by  that  self-surrender 
which,  from  its  nature,  ought  to  mark  the  end  of  experiments 
and  the  beginning  of  a  true  and  lasting  love.  Such  a  mis- 
take, which  is  both  the  consequence  and  the  cause  of  the 
most  miserable  delusions,  you  must  regard  as  the  most 
terrible  thing  that  can  happen  to  you  ;  I  would  have  you 
understand  that  this  is  in  reality  allowing  one's  self  to  be 
seduced.  When  you  have  found  true  love,  and  feel  your- 
self to  have  reached  the  point  at  which  you  can  perfect  your 
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character  and  make  your  life  beautiful  and  worthy,  diffidence 
and  fear  of  the  last  and  most  precious  seal  of  union  will 
seem  to  you  pure  affectation.  The  only  danger  lies  in  the 
fact  that  every  attempt,  from  its  very  nature,  aims  at  reach- 
ing this  point.  The  point  of  sufficiency  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  satiety.  But  if  you  are  healthy  in  mind  and 
heart,  you  will,  as  often  as  one  of  these  attempts  to  love 
approaches  this  point,  feel  an  aversion  which  is  something 
far  higher  and  holier  than  any  law,  or  than  what  generally 
goes  by  the  name  of  modesty  and  chastity." 

Sound  and  sensible  reflections,  one  and  all,  but  neither 
exhaustive  nor  applicable  to  what  are  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  case.     Schleiermacher  warns  against  mistakes,  but  cannot 
remedy  them,  without  infringing  upon  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, which  he  never  calls  in  question.     For  what  is  to  be 
done  when  the  mistake  has  already  been  made  ?     And  what 
when  it  has  been  on  one  side  only,  when  only  the  love  of 
the  one  has  grown  cold,  while  that  of  the  other  still  endures  ? 
And  he  does  not  give  a  word  or  a  thought  to  the  fact  that 
marriage,  as  a  social  institution,  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of 
the  lovers,  that  its  original  intention  was  to  secure  the  father's 
property  for  the  children,  and  that  it  has  continued  to  exist 
because  it  seemed  to  society  the  only  means  of  protecting  the 
rising  generation.      Schleiermacher,  the  idealist,  would  fain 
discover  a  new  moral  foundation,  and  entirely  overlooks  the 
real,   the   practical   difficulties.     How  characteristic   of   the 
nation  to  which  the  author  belongs  is  all  this  pondering  over 
feeling  !     An  Italian  once  said  to  me  :  "  What  astonishes  us 
most  in  the  emotional  life  of  the  Teutonic  nations  is  their 
conception  and  cult  of  love.     With  them  love  is  positively  a 
religion,  something  in  which  a  good  man  is  bound  to  believe. 
And  this  religion  has  its  theology,  and  its  philosophy,  and 
what    not.     We    simply  love,  and    no   more  about   it."     I 
thought  of  this  speech  when  reading  Schleiermacher.     How 
much  ingenuity  he  exhibits  in  proving  that  men  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  disturbed  by  false  theories  when  they 
love,  and  what   a  steadfast   belief  in   the   love  which  is  to 
"  complete  and  perfect  the  character,"  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  it  all !     It  is  instructive  to  compare  with  Schleiermacher's 
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some  utterances  by  great  authors  of  other  nations  on  the 
same  subject ;  they  throw  what  is  peculiarly  national  in  his 
into  more  marked  relief. 

George  Sand,  whose  first  novels  are  the  expression  of 
the  same  movement  in  France  which  Lucinde  inaugurates  in 
Germany,  says,  by  the  mouth  of  the  principal  characters  in 
Jacquts  and  Lticrezia  Floriani:  "  Paul  and  Virginia  were  able 
to  love  each  other  steadily  and  undisturbedly;  for  they  were 
children  brought  up  by  the  same  mother.  Our  surroundings 
have  been  too  utterly  unlike.  ...  If  two  beings  are  to  under- 
stand each  other  always,  and  to  be  united  by  an  unchange- 
able love,  their  characters  as  children  must  have  been  formed 
by  a  similar  education,  they  must  have  the  same  beliefs,  the 
same  turn  of  mind,  even  the  same  manners  and  habits.  But 
we,  the  distressed  offspring  of  a  turbulent  and  corrupt  society, 
which  behaves  to  her  disunited  children  like  a  stepmother,  and 
is  more  cruel  in  her  periods  of  savagery  than  actual  savages 
are,  how  can  we  wonder,  after  such  great  outward  divisions, 
at  the  perpetual  divisions  of  hearts  and  the  impossibility  of 
inward  harmony." 

Obviously  George  Sand  is  considerably  less  persuaded 
than  Schleiermacher  of  the  probability  or  possibility  of  the 
individual's  meeting  with  that  "  right  one,"  love  for  whom 
perfects.  Jacques  says  :  "  I  am  still  persuaded  that  marriage 
is  one  of  the  most  barbarous  institutions  of  society.  I  doubt  not 
that  it  will  be  abolished  when  the  human  race  makes  further 
progress  towards  justice  and  reason;  a  more  human  and  not 
less  sacred  tie  will  take  its  place  and  will  ensure  the  well- 
being  of  the  children  without  fettering  the  freedom  of  the 
parents.  But  as  yet  men  are  too  barbarous  and  women  too 
cowardly  to  demand  a  nobler  law  than  the  iron  one  by  which 
they  are  now  ruled.  Beings  destitute  of  conscience  and 
virtue  need  heavy  chains.  The  improvements  of  which  some 
generous  spirits  dream,  cannot  be  realised  in  such  an  age 
as  ours;  these  spirits  forget  that  they  are  a  hundred  years  in 
advance  of  their  contemporaries,  and  that  before  they  change 
the  law,  they  must  change  mankind."  Jacques  says  to  his 
bride  on  their  wedding  day  :  "  Society  is  about  to  dictate  an 
oath  to  you.    You  are  about  to  swear  to  be  faithful  and 
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obedient  to  me,  that  is  to  say,  never  to  love  any  one  but 
me,  and  to  obey  me  in  all  things.  One  of  these  vows  is  an 
absurdity,  the  other  a  disgrace." 

The  idea  expressed  by  George  Sand  in  all  these  books  is, 
that  to  preserve  the  outward  semblance  of  love,  by  caresses, 
&c.,  after  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  is  what  constitutes  real  im- 
morality in  love.  Jacques  says  :  "  I  have  never  forced  my 
imagination  to  rekindle  or  reanimate  a  feeling  in  my  soul 
which  I  no  longer  found  there.  I  have  never  looked  upon  love 
as  a  duty,  constancy  as  a  role.  When  I  have  felt  that  love 
was  extinguished  in  my  soul  I  have  said  so,  without  being 
either  ashamed  or  conscience-stricken."  And  Lucrezia  Floriani 
says,  still  more  emphatically  :  "  Not  one  of  all  the  passions  to 
which  I  have  yielded  naively  and  blindly,  seemed  to  me  so 
guilty  as  the  one  which  I  was  endeavouring,  contrary  to  my 
feeling,  to  make  lasting." 

The  French  authoress  looks  upon  unchangeable  love  for 
one  and  the  same  person  as  a  possibility  only,  dependent 
upon  certain  conditions  ;  and  her  idea  of  love  is  not,  like 
Schleiermacher's,  that  it  is  the  highest  educational  force,  but 
that,  as  an  irresistible  natural  force,  a  possessing  passion,  it  is 
beautiful,  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  life.  Institutions  must 
adapt  themselves  to  it,  since  it  cannot  change  its  nature  to 
suit  institutions,  A  disciple  of  Rousseau,  she  champions  the 
cause  of  nature. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  one  of  the  works  of  a  contemporary 
English  writer  of  the  same  tendencies,  at  Shelley's  QiMen  Mab. 
In  the  notes  he  has  appended  to  this  poem  we  come  upon 
a  third  variation  of  the  opposition  to  prevailing  opinions. 
Shelley  says :  "  Love  is  inevitably  consequent  upon  the 
perception  of  loveliness.  Love  withers  under  constraint: 
its  very  essence  is  liberty:  it  is  compatible  neither  with 
obedience,  jealousy,  nor  fear :  it  is  there  most  pure,  perfect, 
and  unlimited,  where  its  votaries  live  in  confidence,  equality, 
and  unreserve.  ...  A  husband  and  wife  ought  to  continue 
so  long  united  as  they  love  each  other  :  any  law  which  should 
bind  them  to  cohabitation  for  one  moment  after  the  decay 
of  their  affection  would  be  a  most  intolerable  tyranny,  and 
the  most  unworthy  of  toleration.     How  odious  an  usurpation 
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of  the  right  of  private  judgment  should  that  law  be  considered 
which  should  make  the  ties  of  friendship  indissoluble,  in  spite 
of  the  caprices,  the  inconstancy,  the  fallibility,  and  capacity 
for  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  And  by  so  much 
would  the  fetters  of  love  be  heavier  and  more  unendurable 
than  those  of  friendship,  as  love  is  more  vehement  and 
capricious,  more  dependent  on  those  delicate  peculiarities  of 
imagination,  and  less  capable  of  reduction  to  the  ostensible 
merits  of  the  object.  .  .  .  Love  is  free :  to  promise  for  ever 
to  love  the  same  woman  is  not  less  absurd  than  to  promise 
to  believe  the  same  creed.  .  .  .  The  present  system  of  con- 
straint does  no  more,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  than  make 
hypocrites  or  open  enemies.  Persons  of  delicacy  and  virtue, 
unhappily  united  to  one  whom  they  find  it  impossible  to 
love,  spend  the  loveliest  season  of  their  life  in  unproductive 
efforts  to  appear  otherwise  than  they  are,  for  the  sake  of  the 
feelings  of  their  partner  or  the  welfare  of  their  mutual  off- 
spring :  those  of  less  generosity  and  refinement  openly  avow 
their  disappointment,  and  linger  out  the  remnant  of  that  union, 
which  only  death  can  dissolve,  in  a  state  of  incurable  bicker- 
ing and  hostility.  The  early  education  of  their  children  takes 
its  colour  from  the  squabbles  of  the  parents  ;  they  are  nursed 
in  a  systematic  school  of  ill-humour,  violence,  and  falsehood. 
.  .  .  The  conviction  that  wedlock  is  indissoluble  holds  out 
the  strongest  of  all  temptations  to  the  perverse :  they  indulge 
without  restraint  in  acrimony,  and  all  the  little  tyrannies  of 
domestic  life,  when  they  know  that  their  victim  is  without 
appeal.  .  .  .  Prostitution  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
marriage  and  its  accompanying  errors.  Women,  for  no  other 
crime  than  having  followed  the  dictates  of  a  natural  appetite, 
are  driven  with  fury  from  the  comforts  and  sympathies  of 
society.  It  is  less  venial  than  murder.  .  .  .  Has  a  woman 
obeyed  the  instincts  of  unerring  nature  (sic  /),  society  declares 
war  against  her,  pitiless  and  eternal  war :  she  must  be  the 
tame  slave,  she  must  make  no  reprisals  ;  theirs  is  the  right  of 
persecution,  hers  the  duty  of  endurance.  She  lives  a  life  of 
infamy :  the  loud  and  bitter  laugh  of  scorn  scares  her  from 
all  return.  She  dies  of  long  and  lingering  disease :  yet  she  is 
in  fault,  she  is  the  criminal,  and  society  the  pure  and  virtuous 
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matron,  who  casts  her  as  an  abortion  from  her  undefiled 
bosom !  .  .  .  Young  men,  excluded  by  the  fanatical  idea  of  chas- 
tity from  the  society  of  modest  and  accomplished  women, 
associate  with  these  vicious  and  miserable  beings. 
Chastity  is  a  monkish  and  evangelical  superstition,  a  greater 
foe  to  natural  temperance  even  than  unintellectual  sensuality  ; 
it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  domestic  happiness,  and  consigns 
more  than  half  of  the  human  race  to  misery,  that  some  few 
may  monopolise  according  to  law.  A  system  could  not  well 
have  been  devised  more  studiously  hostile  to  human  happi- 
ness than  marriage.  I  conceive  that  from  the  abolition  of 
marriage  the  fit  and  natural  arrangement  of  sexual  intercourse 
would  result.  I  by  no  means  assert  that  the  intercourse 
would  be  promiscuous :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears,  from  the 
relation  of  parent  to  child,  that  this  union  is  generally  of 
long  duration,  and  marked  above  all  others  with  generosity 
and  self-devotion.  ...  In  fact,  religion  and  morality,  as  they 
now  stand,  compose  a  practical  code  of  misery  and  servitude  : 
the  genius  of  human  happiness  must  tear  every  leaf  from  the 
accursed  book  of  God  ere  man  can  read  the  inscription  on 
his  heart.  How  would  morality,  dressed  up  in  stiff  stays 
and  finery,  start  from  her  own  disgusting  image,  should  she 
look  in  the  mirror  of  nature  1 " 

Here  again  we  have  appeals  to  nature  ;  but  the  stand- 
point is  an  entirely  different  one.  Shelley,  the  enthusiastic 
atheist,  attributes  the  principal  miseries  of  social  humanity 
to  traditional  religion.  "  Unerring  "  nature  is  the  divinity 
he  substitutes  for  the  God  of  the  Bible.  He  considers  that 
man  has  the  right  to  demand  happiness,  and,  like  a  true 
Englishman,  contends,  without  troubling  much  about  the 
psychology  of  the  matter,  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
from  the  compulsion  of  external  law.  Schleiermacher  warns 
against  what  is  foolish,  because,  once  the  foolish  step  is  taken, 
it  is  binding  ;  but  he,  the  Protestant  pastor,  only  indirectly 
incites  to  revolt.  George  Sand  rebels  against  what  is  dis- 
honourable. In  the  ethical  creed  of  the  French  authoress 
honour  plays  the  same  part  that  wisdom  does  in  Schleier- 
macher's  ;  it  is  by  the  mouth  of  Jacques,  her  ideal  of  manly 
honour,  that  she  protests  in   the  name   of   the   honour  of 
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humanity,  Shelley  stands  forth  as  the  champion  of  personal 
liberty  ;  it  is  thraldom  that  he  desires  to  abolish.  The  Eng- 
lish apostle  of  liberty,  soon  to  be  an  exile,  unhesitatingly 
attacks  the  institutions  of  society.  George  Sand  never 
directly  attacked  marriage.  She  actually  says  in  the  intro- 
duction to  Mauprat:  "  It  is  husbands  I  have  attacked,  and 
if  I  am  asked  what  I  propose  to  substitute  for  them,  I  answer 
— marriage."  But  Shelley,  who  takes  cognisance  of  all 
evils  from  the  social  and  political  standpoint,  proposes  to 
improve  humanity  by  legislation,  being  persuaded  that  the 
state  is  bound  to  secure  as  much  liberty  of  action  as  possible 
to  the  individual  as  citizen. 

It  is  obvious  that,  of  these  three  representatives  of  the 
same  idea,  Schleiermacher  is  the  most  profound  thinker  and 
the  most  reserved.  In  his  estimation  character  is  of  the  first 
importance,  in  George  Sand's,  the  heart,  and  in  Shelley's, 
happiness.  These  three  great  writers  are  the  spokesmen  of 
three  great  nations,  and  by  comparing  them  we  are  better 
able  to  understand  the  character  of  the  whole  movement 
which  begins  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  which 
can  neither  settle  into  shape  nor  produce  good  and  tranquil- 
Using  results  until  the  intellectual  and  social  emancipation  of 
woman  has  advanced  so  far  that  she  is  independent  of  social 
prejudices,  knows  her  own  needs,  and  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  them. 


IX 

WACKENRODER :    ROMANTICISM  AND  MUSIC 

In  his  Letters  on  Lucinde,  Schleiermacher,  the  high-minded 
and  honourable,  brought  all  his  intelligence  to  bear  upon 
the  task  of  finding  something  complete,  something  sensible, 
in  the  book.  He  read  his  personal  opinions  into  it.  But 
his  position  was  a  false  one.  He  was  trying,  by  means 
of  the  discussion  of  an  unreal  book,  to  settle  a  real  question, 
trying  to  base  a  freer,  higher  moral  code  upon  a  work 
which,  instead  of  doing  what  it  professed  to  do,  namely, 
proving  the  possibility  of  transforming  life  into  poetry, 
simply  retailed  the  fantastic  performances  of  a  few  talented 
individuals,  interspersing  reflections  on  the  poetry  in  a  wild, 
extravagant  reality. 

Lucinde  was  hollow  at  the  core.  And  this  hollow,  empty 
idealism  is  a  feature  common  to  all  the  many  ramifica- 
tions of  Romanticism.  Goethe's  Prometheus  cries  to  Zeus  : 
"Didst  thou  imagine  that  I  would  loathe  life,  that  I  would 
flee  into  the  wilderness,  because  all  my  dream-blossoms  did 
not  mature  ?  "  Thus  speaks  a  Prometheus,  thus  a  Goethe. 
But  it  was  only  natural  that  this  emotional,  inactive  young 
generation  should  produce  a  group  of  authors  who,  just 
because  "  all  their  dream-blossoms  did  not  mature,"  in  des- 
perate dissatisfaction  with  reality  grasped  at  empty  air  and 
pursued  shadows,  which  they  obstinately  persisted  in  trying 
to  endow  with  corporeal  existence,  maintaining  that  art  and 
poetry  and  their  element  and  organ,  imagination,  are  alone 
essential  and  living,  but  that  all  else  (in  other  words,  real 
life)  is,  as  vulgar  prose,  meaningless,  nay  evil,  in  the  eyes  of 
genius.^ 

And  yet  the  earliest  preachers  of  this  new  doctrine  were 

'  Hettner,  Die  romantische  Schule,  48. 
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far  from  being  wild  or  defiant.  The  first  countenance  which 
meets  our  gaze  is,  on  the  contrary,  pecuHarly  gentle,  one  of 
the  purest  and  mildest  in  all  modern  literature — the  pale, 
noble  face  of  Wackenroder. 

The  Romantic  enthusiasm  for  art  first  found  expression 
in  a  delicate  little  work  from  the  pen  of  an  ardent  youth, 
whose  life  was  shortened  by  the  conflict  between  his  burning 
desire  to  live  for  art,  and  the  obligation  laid  upon  him  by 
his  father  to  pursue  a  practical  calling.  He  died,  his  powers 
entirely  exhausted,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  His  life  was  like 
the  mild,  gentle  breeze,  which  on  a  day  in  the  early  spring 
warms  the  air,  and  tempts  forth  the  first  flowers.  His  letters 
to  Tieck,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  for  whom  he  had 
an  unbounded  admiration,  reveal  an  almost  girlish  affection 
for  that  more  virile  and  notable  man. 

In  every  Hbrary  of  any  importance  one  is  sure  to  find 
a  small,  beautifully  printed  and  bound  book,  published  in 
1797,  entitled  Hersensergiessungen  eines  kunstliebenden  Kloster- 
bruders  {"  Heart  Outpourings  of  an  Art-Loving  Friar  ").  The 
author's  name  is  not  given.  As  vignette  there  is  a  head  of 
Raphael,  who,  with  the  great  eyes,  full  lips,  and  slender  neck 
given  him  in  this  portrait,  looks  like  some  highly  intellectual 
Christian  devotee  of  Venus,  far  advanced  in  consumption. 
The  inscription  below  the  picture  is  not  simply  Raphael,  but 
"  the  divine  Raphael,"  t.e.  the  Raphael  of  the  Romanticists. 
This  dainty  little  book  is,  as  it  were,  the  primary  cell  of  the 
whole  Romantic  structure  ;  round  it  the  later  productions 
group  themselves.  Though  not  the  offspring  of  a  vigorous 
creative  power,  its  germinative  force  proved  wonderfully 
great.  It  is  a  book  which  contains  nothing  but  ivy-like, 
twining  ideas,  nothing  but  passive  impressions  ;  but  the  wax 
upon  which  these  impressions  are  stamped  is  so  pure  that  the 
impressions  are  firm  and  clear.  The  title  does  not  mislead; 
the  author  pours  out  his  heart  in  a  stream  of  fervent  and 
religious  enthusiasm  for  art,  giving  expression  to  a  few  simple 
ideas  in  a  simple,  untheoretical  manner.  The  book  is  not 
the  product  of  a  great  or  epoch-making  mind ;  but  it  has 
one  great  virtue,  it  is  original.  To  the  Friar  the  only  allow- 
able attitude  towards  art  is  that  of  devotion  ;  great  artists 
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are  in  his  eyes  blessed,  holy  saints.      His  admiration  for 
them  is  that  of  an  adoring  child. 

More  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  book  Tieck  has 
collaborated  with  Wackenroder ;  but  the  simple  autobiog- 
raphy of  the  young  musician,  Joseph  Berglinger,  is  entirely 
Wackenroder's  work.  The  delicate  refinement  of  Berglinger's 
character  reminds  us  of  Joseph  Delorme,  the  fictitious  per- 
sonage in  whom  the  young.  Romantic,  Sainte-Beuve  described 
himself.  Berglinger  is  Wackenroder.  Like  Wackenroder 
he  opposes  the  determination  of  his  father  that  he  is  not  to 
become  an  artist,  and  simultaneously  carries  on  an  even 
harder  struggle  with  himself  in  the  matter  of  his  position 
towards  art.  What  troubles  him  is  a  fear,  which  curiously 
enough  meets  young  Romanticism  here  on  the  very  thres- 
hold, like  the  shadow  of  its  fate,  the  fear  of  being  in- 
capacitated for  real  life  by  too  entire  absorption  in  art. 
Ruckert  has  given  masterly  expression  to  the  idea  in  the 
following  lines : — 

"  Die  Kinder,  lieber  Sohn,  der  Gaukelschwertverschlucker 
In  Madras  iiben  sich  nicht  an  Confekt  und  Zucker, 
Von  Bambus  lernen  sie  die  Spitzen  zu  verschlingen, 
Um  wachsend  in  der  Kunst  es  bis  zum  Schwert  zu  bringen. 
Willst  Du  als  Mann  das  Schwert  der  Wissenschaft  verdaun, 
Musst  Du  als  Jungling  nicht  Kunstzuckerbrodchen  kaun."  ^ 

Joseph  expresses  it  thus  :  Art  is  a  tempting,  forbidden 
fruit ;  he  who  has  once  tasted  its  sweet,  innermost  juice  is 
irrevocably  lost  to  the  acting,  living  world.  The  soul  which 
art  has  enervated  is  perplexed  and  helpless  face  to  face 
with  reality.  Joseph  himself  is  only  delivered  from  this 
distressing  mental  condition  when  glorious  music  raises  him 
high  above  the  troubles  of  this  earth.  But  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  moods,  and  fittingly  likens  his  soul  to  the 
"^olian  harp,  whose  strings  vibrate  to  a  breath  that  comes 
one  knows  not  whence,  and  on  which  the  changing  breezes 

*  "The  children  of  those  Indian  jugglers  who  swallow  swords  do  not,  my  son, 
leam  the  art  by  gulping  down  confectionery ;  they  are  trained  to  swallow  the  sharp 
points  of  the  bamboo,  and  by  degrees  arrive  at  swords.  If  it  be  your  desire, 
as  a  man,  to  digest  the  sword  of  science,  you  must  not,  as  a  youth,  feed  on  art 
confectionery," 
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play  at  will."  Music  was  the  art  Wackenroder  loved  and 
understood  best ;  in  his  posthumous  Fancies  on  the  Subject 
of  Art  he  places  it  above  all  the  others. 

Wackenroder  resembled  Nova!  is  in  constitution,  but  had 
even  less  capacity  for  resistance  to  the  storms  of  life.  He 
was  good-natured  and  credulous  to  a  degree,  with  a  genuine 
Romantic  credulity,  which  saw  mysteries  and  miracles  every- 
where. This  inclination  of  his  led  to  practical  jokes  being 
played  upon  him  by  his  comrades — though  they  too  were 
all  more  or  less  liable  to  hallucinations  and  disposed  to  put 
faith  in  miracles.  An  account  of  one  such  trick  has  been 
preserved,  such  an  anecdote  as  only  the  biography  of  a 
Romanticist  could  supply.  Indeed,  to  understand  the 
theories  of  the  Romanticists,  it  is  necessary  to  see  the 
men  themselves  in  their  everyday  life  and  at  their  desks. — 
Wackenroder  was  a  diligent  student,  and  never  willingly 
missed  a  lecture.  Two  of  his  less  conscientious  friends  went 
to  his  room  during  the  hour  of  a  certain  lecture,  knowing 
that  he  would  be  absent,  and  tied  a  dog,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
to  the  chair  in  front  of  the  writing-table.  Both  paws  were 
carefully  placed  on  a  huge  folio  which  lay  open  on  the 
table.  The  clever  animal,  accustomed  to  such  performances, 
sat  quietly  in  this  ludicrous  position  while  the  two  friends 
hid  in  an  adjoining  room  to  watch  the  development  of  their 
plot.  Returning  earlier  than  usual  to  fetch  some  papers  he 
had  forgotten,  Wackenroder  stood  motionless  with  astonish- 
ment, gazing  at  the  dog  and  its  learned  occupation.  Fear- 
ful of  neglecting  his  duty,  and  unwilling  to  put  an  end  to 
the  marvellous  apparition,  he  gently  lifted  his  papers  from 
the  table  and  left  the  room.  In  the  evening,  no  one  else 
seeming  inclined  to  talk,  he  suddenly  broke  the  silence  by 
saying  impressively :  "  Friends,  I  must  tell  you  a  most 
marvellous  thing.     Our  Stallmeister  (the  dog)  can  read."  ^ 

Does  not  this  read  like  a  scene  from  Tieck's  Puss  in  Boots 
or  Hoffmann's  story  of  the  dog  Berganza  ?  Do  not  these 
books,  grotesquely  unreal  as  they  are,  seem  actual  tran- 
scripts from  the  private  lives  of  the  Romanticists  ?  In 
Kater  Murr,  the  cat  says :  "  Nothing  in  my  master's  room 

'  Kiipke  :  Tt'eci's  LAen,  i.  177. 
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attracted  me  more  than  the  writing-table,  which  was  strewn 
with  books,  manuscripts,  and  all  manner  of  remarkable 
instruments,  I  might  call  this  table  the  magic  circle  into 
which  I  was  irresistibly  drawn,  all  the  time  feeling  a  kind 
of  holy  awe,  which  prevented  me  from  at  once  yielding  to 
my  inclination.  At  last,  one  day,  when  my  master  was 
absent,  I  overcame  my  fear  and  sprang  upon  the  table. 
What  joy  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  the  papers  and  books  and 
rummage  about  amongst  them  ! "  Then  the  cat  dexterously 
opens  a  large  book  with  its  paws  and  endeavours  to  compre- 
hend the  printed  signs.  At  the  very  moment,  however,  when 
it  seems  to  feel  a  wonderful  spirit  taking  possession  of  it,  it 
is  surprised  by  its  master  who,  with  the  cry  :  "  Confounded 
animal !  "  rushes  at  it  with  uplifted  stick.  But  he  immediately 
starts  back,  exclaiming  :  "  Cat !  cat !  you  are  reading  !  Nay, 
that  I  may  not  and  will  not  forbid.  What  a  marvellous 
desire  for  knowledge  you  have  been  born  with  ! " 

S-uch  a  scene  cannot  strike  us  as  unnatural  in  a  purely 
fanciful  tale,  when  we  have  learned  what  could  happen  in 
real  life.  We  seem  to  see  the  rainbow  of  fantastic  imagina- 
tion stretching  its  arch  over  the  whole  Romantic  movement, 
from  its  first  mild,  though  earnest,  herald  to  its  last  weird, 
mannered  exponent,  from  Wackenroder  to  Hoffmann,  When, 
in  the  Life  of  Tieck,  we  find  innumerable  records  of  similar 
hallucinations,  we  begin  to  suspect  that  there  is  nothing, 
however  fantastic,  to  be  found  in  the  Romanticists'  writings 
which  their  fevered  vision  did  not  persuade  them  that  they 
saw  in  real  life. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  observe,  not  only  the  in- 
fluence which  Wackenroder's  moods  and  emotions  exercise 
upon  Tieck,  but  also  the  part  which  the  latter,  thus  influenced, 
takes  in  Wackenroder's  work.  The  first  thing  which  strikes 
one  is,  that  Tieck,  hitherto  able  only  during  the  emanci- 
pating moments  of  production  to  rouse  himself  out  of  dark, 
William  Lovell-like  moods  and  give  his  rich  talent  free  play, 
learns  from  Wackenroder  to  believe  in  imagination  and  art  as 
mighty  powers  in  human  life,  thereby  arriving  at  the  only 
firm  basis  for  a  philosophy  of  life  to  which  he  ever  attained. 
The  second  is,  that  he,  the  less  independent  spirit  of  the  two. 
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following  in  Wackenroder's  footsteps,  accentuates  all  his 
tendencies,  carrying  them  to  wildly  fantastic,  yet  natural 
conclusions. 

It  is  in  those  portions  of  the  Herzensergiessungen  in  which 
Tieck  collaborated,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  tendency  appears 
undisguisedly.  It  was  Tieck  who  made  the  painter  Antonio 
worship,  not  art  alone,  but  also  "  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
Holy  Apostles  "  ;  and  Tieck's  is  the  dictum,  that  true  love  of 
art  must  be  a  "  religious  love  or  a  beloved  religion."  But  most 
remarkable  of  all  as  a  biographical  document  is  a  letter,  which, 
though  repudiated  by  Tieck,  was  certainly  written  by  him, 
the  letter  in  which  a  young  man,  a  disciple  of  Albert  Diirer, 
who  has  come  to  Rome  to  study  art,  describes  his  conversion 
to  Catholicism.  It  takes  place  in  St.  Peter's.  "  The  sonorous 
Latin  chants,  which,  rising  and  falling,  penetrated  the  swell- 
ing waves  of  music  like  ships  making  their  way  through  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  raised  my  soul  higher  and  ever  higher. 
When  the  music  had  pervaded  my  entire  being  and»  was 
flowing  through  all  my  veins,  I  roused  myself  from  in- 
ward contemplation  and  looked  around  me,  and  the  whole 
temple  seemed  to  me  to  be  alive,  so  intoxicated  was  I  with 
the  music.  At  this  moment  it  ceased  ;  a  priest  advanced  to 
the  high-altar,  and  with  impressive  gesture  lifted  high  the 
Host  in  view  of  the  assembled  multitude.  All  sank  upon 
their  knees,  and  trumpets  and  I  know  not  what  mighty  in- 
struments crashed  and  boomed  the  spirit  of  adoration  into 
my  very  soul.  Then  all  at  once  it  seemed  to  me  as  though 
that  whole  kneeling  multitude  were  praying  for  the  salvation 
of  my  soul,  and  I  mingled  my  prayer  with  theirs." 

This  passage  is  of  peculiar  importance  because  it  contains 
a  conclusive  proof  (one  overlooked  by  that  most  thorough  of 
observers  and  critics,  Hettner)  that  the  tendency  to  Catholicism 
had  its  root  in  the  very  first  principle  of  the  Romantic  move- 
ment. Both  Hettner  and  Julian  Schmidt  attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  fact  that  Schlegel,  as  an  old  man,  in  his 
well-known  letter  to  a  French  lady,  ascribes  this  Catholic 
tendency  simply  to  a  predilection  d' artiste.  For  the  reason, 
the  origin,  of  the  artistic  predilection  is  to  be  found  in  the 
original  revulsion  from  the  rational. 
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But  the  tendency  in  the  direction  of  Catholicism  was 
lot  the  only  one  of  Wackenroder's  tendencies  which  was 
mmediately  seized  upon  and  exaggerated  by  Tieck  and  his 
chool.  In  the  Fantasien  uber  die  Kunst  Wackenroder  praises 
ausic  as  the  art  of  arts,  the  art  which  above  all  others 
s  capable  of  condensing  and  preserving  the  emotions  of 
he  human  heart,  of  teaching  us  "  to  feel  feeling."  What 
ilse,  what  more,  did  the  Romanticists  feel  ?  This  exactly 
uited  Tieck.  Wackenroder  proclaims  the  superiority  of 
nusic  over  poetry,  and  affirms  that  the  language  of  music 
5  the  richer  of  the  two.  To  whom  could  this  appeal  as 
nuch  as  to  the  man  whose  poems  are  rather  an  expression 
if  the  moods  in  which  poetry  is  written  than  poetry  itself, 
ather  moods  of  art  than  works  of  art  ? 

Tieck  goes  further  than  Wackenroder,  and  from  music 
elects  instrumental  music  as  that  in  which  alone  art 
3  really  free,  emancipated  from  all  the  restraints  of  the 
luter  world.  Hoffman  too,  musician  as  well  as  poet,  calls 
tistrumental  music  the  most  romantic  of  all  the  arts;  and  it 
nay  be  mentioned  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  coherence 
irhich  invariably  exists  between  the  great  intellectual  pheno- 
aena  of  an  age,  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Romanticists, 
nth  all  their  supposed  and  all  their  real  independence  and 
pontaneity,  were  unconsciously  yielding  to  and  following  an 
levitable  general  tendency,  that  it  is  just  at  this  time  that 
leethoven  emancipates  instrumental  music,  and  raises  it  to 
:s  highest  development. 

Enthusiasm  for  musical  intensity  and  fervour  having 
lus  found  its  way  into  literature,  Tieck  soon  arrives  at  the 
oint  of  regarding  emotional,  melodious  sound  as  the  only 
■ue,  the  only  pure  poetry.  His  Love  Story  of  Fair  Magelone 
1  a  good  example  of  this.  Even  in  the  prose  portions 
f  the  tale  everything  rings  and  resounds  —  the  hero's 
motions  and  the  landscape  which  serves  as  a  background  for 
lem.  The  Count  hears  none  of  the  sounds  around  him  ; 
•r  "  the  music  within  him  drowned  the  rustling  of  the  trees 
id  the  splashing  of  the  fountains."  But  this  inward  music 
I  its  turn  is  drowned  by  the  sweet  strains  of  real  instru- 
ments.    "  The  music  flowed  like  a  murmuring  brook,  and 
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he  saw  the  charm  of  the  Princess  come  floating  upon  the 
silver  stream,  saw  its  waves  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment.  .  .  . 
Music  was  now  the  only  movement,  the  only  life  in  nature." 
Then  the  music  dies  away.  "  Like  a  stream  of  blue  light " 
it  disappears  into  the  void  ;  and  forthwith  the  knight  himself 
begins  to  sing. 

In  the  "  Garden  of  Poesy,"  of  which  we  read  in  Zerbino, 
roses  and  tulips,  birds  and  the  azure  of  the  skies,  foun- 
tains and  storms,  streams  and  spirits,  all  sing.  We  read  in 
Bluebeard  that  "the  flowers  kissed  each  other  melodiously." 
In  this  literature  everything  has  its  music — the  moonlight, 
scents,  painting  ;  and  then  on  the  other  hand  we  read  of  the 
beams,  the  fragrance,  and  the  shapes  of  music  :  "  They  sang 
with  melodious  throats,  keeping  time  with  the  music  of  the 
moonbeams."  The  Romanticists  had  turned  their  backs 
upon  material  reality.  Definite,  corporeal  form,  nay,  even  a 
distinct  representation  of  mental  conditions  was  impossible 
to  them.  This  was  not  what  they  aimed  at.  In  their  eyes 
tangibility  was  coarse  and  vulgar.  Every  distinct  feature 
melts  away  in  a  sort  of  dissolving  view.  They  are  afraid  of 
losing  in  profundity  and  infinity  what  they  might  possibly 
gain  in  restraint  and  plastic  power. 

All  the  masters  ojf  the  school  agree  on  this  point.     First 
and  foremost  we  have  Novalis.     His  Hymns  to  Night,  and 
indeed  all  his  lyrics,  are  night  and  twilight  poetry,  in  the 
dusk  of  which  no  distinct  outlines  are  possible.    His  psycho- 
logical aim  was,  as  he  himself  says,  to  fathom  the  name- 
less, unconscious  powers  of  the  soul.    Therefore  his  aesthetic 
theory  is,  that  language  ought  to  become  musical,  to  become 
song  again  ;  and  he  also  maintains  that  in  a  poetical  work 
there  need  be  no  unity  except  that  of  spirit,  that  unity  of 
idea  or  action  is  unnecessary.     "  One  can  imagine,"  he  says, 
"  tales  without  more  coherence  than  the  different  stages  of 
a  dream,  poems  which  are  melodious  and  full  of  beautiful 
words,  but  destitute  of  meaning  or  connection  ;   at  -most, 
comprehensible  stanzas  here  and  there,   like  fragments  of 
perfectly  unrelated  things.     This  true  poetry  can  of  course 
only  have  a  general  allegorical  significance  and  an  indirect 
effect,  like  music." 
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How  entirely  this  harmonises  with  the  theories  of 
Friedrich  Schlegel  !  Schlegel,  whose  nature  was  a  series 
)f  moods,  who  had  not  strength  of  will  to  carry  out  any 
Dlan,  whose  own  career  resembles  an  arabesque  beginning 
svith  a  thyrsus  and  ending  with  a  cross  composed  of  a 
mife  and  fork,  says:  "The  arabesque,  the  simple  musical 
iwaying  of  the  line  itself,  is  the  oldest,  the  original  form 
n  which  human  imagination  takes  shape.  Its  contours  are 
10  more  definite  than  those  of  the  clouds  in  the  evenine 
iky."  ^ 

The  saying  is  apt  when  applied,  not  to  imagination  in 
Jeneral,  but  to  the  imagination  of  the  Romanticists.  Tieck's 
yrics  resemble  Goethe's  as  the  clouds  on  the  horizon  re- 
lemble  snow-clad  mountains.  Our  attitude  to  the  lyric 
Doetry  of  the  Romanticists  resembles  that  of  Polonius  to 
he  cloud:  "Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that's  almost  in 
shape  of  a  camel? — By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel, 
ndeed — Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. — It  is  backed  like  a 
veasel. — Or  like  a  whale  ? — Very  like  a  whale."  In  Novalis, 
n  the  poems  at  any  rate,  we  have  still  tangible,  distinct 
irtistic  form,  in  Tieck's  writings  everything  floats  in  a  sort 
)f  mist  or  vapour  of  form  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
nysterious,  expectant  fervour  of  the  theme.  The  work  of 
irt  is  stayed  and  fixed  in  its  first,  embryonic,  vapour-ball 
itage.  This  elementary  product  of  the  imagination  is 
lesignated  primitive  poetry.  In  order  to  reduce  clearly 
lefined  poetic  art  once  more  to  primeval  poetry,  all  definite 
orms  must  be  dissolved  and  kneaded  together.  Tieck 
referred  those  works  of  the  great  poets  which  they  wrote 
jefore  their  style  was  developed,  or  which  they  chose  to 
eave  tolerably  formless  (he  confesses  that  not  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  produced  such  an  impression  on  him 
s  Pericles,  only  part  of  which  is  genuine),  and  he  himself, 
ollowing  in  the  track  of  Pericles,  produced  such  works  as 
renoveva  and  Octavian,  in  which  the  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic 
tyles  are  all  minced  up  together. 

This  medley  of  styles  was  adopted  in  Denmark.  It 
ras  well  suited  to  the  subject  of  Oehlenschlager's  St.  Hans 
Iften  Spil  and  fairly  so  to  that  of  his  Aladdin;  sometimes 
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it  produced  very  unsuccessful  results,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hauch's  Hamadryaden. 

So  great  is  Tieck's  formlessness,  so  impossible  is  it  to 
him  (in  his  Romantic  period)  to  condense,  that  he  is  in- 
efficient even  in  pure  lyric  poetry.  He  may  talk  much  of 
music  and  of  the  music  of  words,  but  he  is  wanting  in  the 
gift  of  rhythm  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  correct 
ear.  A.  W.  Schlegel  was  infinitely  Tieck's  superior  in  this 
respect,  as  is  proved  by  his  admirable  translations  of  the 
songs  in  As  You  Like  It.  But  of  Tieck  and  most  of  the 
Romanticists  it  is  true  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  talk  of 
melodious  style,  they  themselves  were  only  melodious  when 
they  reverted  to  those  southern  measures,  to  the  exact 
rules  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  conform.  They 
filled  in  the  framework  of  sonnet  and  canzonet  as  ladies 
fill  in  with  embroidery  an  outline  designed  upon  canvas, 
crowding  in  rhymes  in  such  superabundance  that  the 
meaning  was  often  swamped  by  them.  Tieck  writes  in 
Magelone : — 

"  Errungen, 
Bezwungen 

Von  Lieb  ist  das  Gliick, 
Verschwunden 
Die  Stunden, 
Sie  fliehen  zuriick  ; 
Und  selige  Lust 
Sie  stillet, 
ErfuUet 
Die  trunkene,  wonneklopfende  Brust." 

In  Baggesen's  Faust  we  find  the  following  rather  overdone 
parody  of  this  Romantic  jingle  : — 

"  Mit  Ahnsinn  Wahnsinn,  lachelndweinend, 
Einend — 

Mit  Schiefe,  Tiefe,  dunkelmeinend, 
Scheinend — 

Der  Enge  Lang'  entflammt  in  weiten  Breiten, 
Muss  licht  der  Dichter  durch  die  Zeiten  gleiten." 

And  it  was  not  only  metres  that  the  Romanticists  borrowed 
from  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  but  all  kinds  of  technical 
tricks.      They   naively   set   to   work   to   produce   a   lyrical 
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picture  with  the  assistance  of  assonances  and  tragic  vowel 
sounds.  Every  vowel  and  consonant  in  the  alphabet  was 
pressed  into  the  service  in  turn.  Forty  sonorous  «'s  in  suc- 
cession are  supposed  to  induce  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind 
in  the  reader,  and  a  score  or  so  of  sombre,  mournful 
«'s  make  his  flesh  creep.  Take  as  an  example  Tieck's 
melancholy  U-Romance  of  old  Sir  Wulf,  who  is  carried  off  by 
the  devil.  In  it  he  goes  the  length  of  using  begunnte  instead 
of  begann  for  the  sake  of  tragic  effect.  When  the  reader's 
nerves  have  been  narcotised  for  half-an-hour  by  such  termi- 
nations as  Unke — Sturme — hinunter — begunnte — verdunkeln 
— verschlungen — Wulfen — Miinze  gulden — grossen  Kluften 
— rucke,  Drucke — thuen,  Zunften — lugen — bedunken — 
erschluge — anhube — mit  tiefen  Brunsten — vielen  Unken,  die 
heulten  und  wunken — zu  dem  Requiem  des  todten  Wulfen, 
den  der  dunkle  Satan  mit  vielen  Wunden — erschluge — ^when 
nothing  but  u-tu-tu  is  sounding  in  his  ears,  he  has  reached 
the  climax,  language  has  become  music,  and  he  floats  off  on 
the  stream  of  an  emotional  mood.  It  is  in  drama  that  this 
vowel-music  is  most  comical.  In  Friedrich  Schlegel's  Alarkos, 
that  arsenal  of  assonances  and  alliterations,  the  hero  some- 
times for  two  or  three  pages  in  succession  ends  every  line 
with  the  same  vowel : — 

"  Ihr  Manner  all',  Pilaster  dieser  alten  Burg, 
Genossen,  Tapfre  !  die  umkranzt  main  Ritterthum, 
Dess  Glorie  wir  oft  neu  gefarbt  mit  hoher  Lust 
In  unsres  kiihnen  Herzens  eignem  heissen  Blut — 
Die  alte  Ehr"  in  tiefer  Brust,  der  lichte  Ruhm, 
Dem  festen  Aug'  in  Nacht  der  einzig  helle  Punkt, 
So  folgten  Einem  Stern  wir  all'  vereint  im  Bund ; 
Der  Bund  ist  nun  zerschlagen  durch  den  herben  Fluch, 
Der  mich  im  Strudel  fortreisst  fremd'  und  eigner  Schuld. — 
Mich  zwingt,  von  hier  zu  eilen,  ein  geheimer  Ruf, 
Nach  fernen  Orten  muss  ich  in  drei  Tagen,  muss 
Ein  gross  Geschaft  vollenden,  und  die  Frist  iSt  kurz." 

And  on  it  goes — Burg,  Lust,  Muth,  Schutz,  Kund,  Brust, 
Furcht,  und,  Ruhms,  thun.  Bund,  uns,  &c.,  &c.  One  de- 
rives quite  as  much  satisfaction  from  the  assonances  alone 
as  from  the  complete  lines.     When  Alarkos  was  performed 
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in  Weimar  and  the  audience  burst  into  uproarious  laughter, 
Goethe  rose  from  his  place  in  the  stalls,  cried  in  a  voice  of 
thunder :  "  Man  lache  nicht ! "  and  signalled  to  the  police 
that  all  who  continued  to  laugh  were  to  be  turned  out.  We 
who  read  Alarkos  now,  are  thankful  that  no  one  has  the 
right  to  turn  us  out. 

The  reason  why  the  Romanticists  subjected  themselves 
to  all  this  metrical  restraint  is  not  far  to  seek.  These  com- 
pulsory, cold  metres  exactly  suit  writers  in  whom  metrical 
skill  is  combined  with  a  complete  lack  of  inventive  power. 
But  terza  rtrna,  ottava  rima,  and  sonnets  are  an  insufficient 
disguise  for  the  formlessness  of  their  matter.  When  the 
mist  is  so  thick  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  knife,  the  Roman- 
ticists cut  it  into  fourteen  pieces  and  call  it  a  sonnet. 

In  the  unrestricted  metres,  formlessness  and  prosiness 
reach  a  climax.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  said  for  such 
lines  as  the  following,  from  Tieck's  Romische  Reise  ? — 

"  Weit  hinter  uns  liegt  Rom, 
Auch  mein  Freund  ist  emst, 
Der  mit  mir  nach  Deutschland  kehrt, 
Der  mit  alien  Lebens  Kraften 
Sich  in  alte  und  neue  Kunst  gesenkt, 
Der  edle  Rumohr, 

Dess  Freundschaft  ich  in  mancher  kranken  Stunde 
Trost  und  Erheiterung  danke."  ' 

That  well-known  drastic  critic  of  the  Romanticists,  Arnold 
Ruge,  supplied  an  appendix  to  this,  which  runs : — 

"  Hochgeehrter  Herr  Hofrath  ! 
Dieser  unmittelbaren  Lyrik, 
Das  verzeihn  Sie  giitigst,  weiss  ich 
Mit  dem  besten  Willen, 
Sowohl  in  alter  als  in  neuer  Poesie, 

'  "  Far  behind  us  lies  Rome. 
My  friend  top  is  grave, 
The  friend  who  returns  with  me  to  Germany, 
After  devoting  all  his  powers 
To  the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  art — 
The  noble  Rumohr, 

To  whose  friendship  I  have  owed  comfort  and  cheer 
In  many  a  suffering  hour." 
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Nichts  zur  Seite  zu  stellen, 

Als  etwa  diesen 

Schwachen  Versuch  einer  freien  Nachbildung."  1 

But  the  attempt  to  make  away  with  language  in  favour 
of  music  reaches  a  chmax  when  Tieck  goes  so  far  as  to 
endow  music  itself,  or  musical  instruments,  with  the  power 
of  speech.  Occasionally  the  result  is  comical,  as  in  Stern- 
bald  (first  edition),  where  the  instruments  all  talk,  the  flute 
saying  : — 

"  Unser  Geist  ist  himmelblau, 
Fiihrt  Dich  in  die  blaue  Feme. 
Zarte  Klange  locken  Dich, 
Ein  Gemisch  von  andern  Tonen. 
Lieblich  sprechen  wir  hinein, 
Wenn  die  andern  munter  singen, 
Deuten  blaue  Berge,  Wolken, 
Lieben  Himmel  sanftlich  an, 
Wie  der  letzte  leise  Grund 
Hinter  griinen  frischen  Baiimen."  ^ 

This  train  of  thought  received  its  most  classic  expression 
in  the  poem  with  which  Phantasus  ends,  the  theme  of  which 
is,  in  the  manner  of  Calderon,  repeated  with  innumerable 
variations : — 

"  Liebe  denkt  in  siissen  Tonen, 
Denn  Gedanken  stehn  zu  fern, 
Nur  in  Tonen  mag  sie  gern 
AUes,  was  sie  will,  verschonen. 

Drum  ist  ewig  uns  zugegen, 
Wenn  Musik  mit  Klangen  spricht, 

1  "  Honoured  Herr  Hofrath  ! 
I  pray  you  to  excuse  me,  but, 
With  the  best  will  in  the  world 
I  cannot  find. 

In  ancient  or  in  modern  poetry. 
Anything  to  match  this  lyric  outburst 
Except  perhaps 
My  own  weak  imitation  of  the  same." 

^  "  Our  spirit,  which  is  azure  blue,  transports  thee  to  blue  distances.  Sweet  tones 
allure  thee,  a  mingling  of  many  sounds.  When  the  others  sing  bravely,  we  chime 
sweetly  in,  telling  softly  of  blue  mountains,  clouds,  fair  skies  ;  we  are  like  the  faint, 
clear  background  behind  fresh  green  leaves." 
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Ihr  die  sprache  nicht  gebricht, 
Holde  Lieb'  auf  alien  Wegen  ; 
Liebe  kann  sich  nicht  bewegen, 
Leihet  sie  den  Odem  nicht."  * 

This  superhuman  love,  which  differs  from  ordinary  human 
love  in  being  unable  to  employ  language  as  an  organ,  finds 
absolutely  appropriate  expression  in  music  ;  language  is  only 
employed  to  condemn  itself  and  to  declare  that  it  cedes  its 
place  to  music.  To  such  a  degree  of  subtlety  and  ultra- 
refinement  does  the  Romantic  spirit  gradually  lead. 

The  next  step  is  that  which  Tieck  takes  in  his  comedy, 
Die  verkehrte  Welt  ("The  Topsy-Turvy  World"),  namely,  the 
employing  of  language  exclusively  on  account  of  its  musical 
qualities.  To  this  comedy  there  is  prefixed  as  overture  a 
symphony,  which,  in  its  essentially  musical  vagueness,  dis- 
plays really  classic  originality.  Music  had  never  been  para- 
phrased into  words  in  this  manner  before ;  hence  the  ex- 
periment is  to  this  .day  regarded  as  distinctly  typical.  The 
man  who  has  the  courage  to  carry  his  madness  to  its  final 
consequence,  by  doing  so  endows  this  madness,  in  which 
there  is  method,  with  living  vigour. 


SYMPHONY 
Andante  in  D  Major. 

"  If  we  desire  to  enjoy  ourselves,  it  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  how 
we  do  it,  as  that  we  really  do  it.  From  gravity  we  turn  to  gaiety ;  then, 
weary  of  gaiety,  return  to  gravity  ;  but  let  us  observe  ourselves  too  closely, 
in  either  case  have  our  aim  too  constantly  in  view,  and  there's  an  end  as  well 
to  real  seriousness  as  to  unaffected  gaiety." 

Piano. 

"  But  are  reflections  such  as  these  appropriate  in  a  symphony  ?  Why 
begin  so  sedately  ?  No  !  no  indeed  !  I  will  rather  at  once  set  all  the  instru- 
ments to  play  together." 

'  "  Love  thinks  in  melodious  sounds  ;  thoughts  are  too  far  to  seek  ;  'tis  with  sweet 
sounds  it  beautifies  its  longings.  Therefore  love  is  ever  present  with  us  when  sweet 
music  speaks;  it  needs  no  language,  but  is  helpless  till  it  borrows  the  voice  of 

music." 
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Crescendo. 
"  I  have  only  to  will,  but  to  will  with  intelligence  ;  for  the  storm  does  not 
rise  all  at  once,  in  a  moment ;  it  announces  itself,  it  grows,  thus  awaking 
sympathy,  awe,  fear,  and  joy;  otherwise  it  would  but  occasion  empty 
amazement  and  fright.  It  is  difficult  to  read  at  sight,  how  much  more 
difficult,  then,  to  hear  at  sight.  But  now  we  are  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult.     Bang,  ye  kettle-drums  !    Trumpets,  crash  ! " 

Fortissimo. 

"  Ha  !  the  turmoil,  the  onslaughts,  the  desperate  strife  of  sounds  !  Whither 
are  ye  rushing  ?  Whence  do  ye  come  ?  They  plunge  like  heroes  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fray ;  these  fall,  and  expire  ;  those  return,  wounded  and 
faint,  seeking  consolation  and  friendship.  Hark,  the  galloping,  snorting 
horses  !  The  organ  rolls,  like  thunder  among  the  mountains.  There  is  a 
rush  and  a  roar  as  when  a  cataract,  despairingly  seeking  its  own  destruction, 
flings  itself  over  the  naked  ledge  and  rages  down,  deeper  and  ever  deeper 
down,  into  the  bottomless  abyss." 


Violino  Primo  Solo. 

"  What !  It  is  not  permissible,  not  possible,  to  think  in  sounds,  and  to 
make  music  in  words  and  thoughts  ?  Were  it  so,  how  hard  would  be  the 
fate  of  us  artists  !  What  poor  language,  and  still  poorer  music  !  Do  ye  not 
think  many  thoughts  so  delicate,  so  spiritual,  that  in  despair  they  take 
refuge  in  music,  there  at  last  to  find  rest  ?  How  often  does  a  whole  day 
spent  in  racking  thought  leave  nought  behind  but  a  buzz  and  a  hum, 
which  time  alone  changes  into  melody  ?  " 


Forte. 

All  is  in  order,  the  stage  is  arranged,  the  prompter  in  his  place,  the 
audience  has  arrived.  Expectation  is  aroused,  curiosity  stirred  ;  but  few 
think  of  the  end  of  the  piece,  and  how  they  will  then  say,  "  Was  it  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  ?''  Give  good  heed!  You  must,  or 'twill  all  be  con- 
fiision.  Yet  be  not  too  eager,  lest  you  should  see  and  hear  more  than  is 
meant !  Hear  and  give  heed !  But  give  heed  as  you  ought  I  O  hark ! 
Hark  1  Hark  !  !  Hark  1 !  1  ^ 

One  sees  that  Kierkegaard,  in  his  well-known  essay  on 
Don  Juan  (in  the  concluding  chorus  of  which  we  seem  to  hear 
the  footsteps  of  the  Commandant — "  Hor,  hor,  hor  Mozart's 

1  Tieck,  v.  285. 
VOL.  II.  ' 
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Don  Juan ! "),  is  merely  going  a  little  farther  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Tieck  ;  and  it  is  very  evident  how  close  the 
relation  is  between  Tieck's  first  conception  of  the  romantic 
ideal  and  Hoffmann's  transformations  of  music  into  the  emo- 
tional outbursts  and  weird  visions  of  Kreisleriana. 

But  Hoffmann,  who  possessed  such  great  and  original 
musical  gifts  that  he  can  hardly  be  considered  an  author  pure 
and  simple,  but  must  be  treated  as  a  poet-musician,  was  far 
more  in  earnest  than  Tieck  in  this  matter  of  making  music  in 
words.  He  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  in  music;  he 
was  as  fertile  a  composer  as  he  was  an  author,  and  many  of 
his  \<rritings  are  fantasies  on  the  subject  of  music  or  of  the 
great  composers.  When  ill  he  was  woiit,  in  his  feverish 
wanderings,  to  confuse  his  attendants  with  musical  instru- 
ments. Of  one  who  had  a  soft,  languishing  voice,  he  said : 
"  I  have  been  tormented  to-day  by  the  flute."  Of  another, 
with  a  deep  bass  voice  :  "  That  insufferable  bassoon  has  been 
plaguing  me  the  whole  afternoon." 

When  he  introduces  Gluck  into  his  Fantasiestucke,  he  makes 
him  speak  of  the  intervals  as  if  they  were  living  beings. 
"  Once  again  it  was  night.  Two  giants  in  shining  cuirasses 
rushed  upon  me — the  Keynote  and  the  Fifth  !  They  seized 
me,  but  their  eyes  beamed  mildly  on  me  :  '  I  know  what  fills 
thy  breast  with  longing;  that  gentle,  winning  youth,  the  Third, 
will  soon  appear  among  the  giants.'  "  Kreisler  too  is  made  to 
talk  of  stabbing  himself  with  a  gigantic  Fifth.  What  in  the 
other  Romanticists  is  fantastic  sentimentality,  in  Hoffmann 
becomes  weird  burlesque. 

In  the  sketch  entitled  Kreisler's  mtisikalisch  poetischer  Klub, 
he  gives  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  certain  notes  the 
names  of  colours,  and  thereby  produces  a  picture  of  a 
connected  series  of  mental  impressions.  He  had  the  keen 
perception  peculiar  to  certain  delicately  organised,  nervous 
temperaments,  of  the  relationship  which  undoubtedly  exists 
between  sounds  and  colours. 

As  an  example  of  Hoffmann's  advance  on  Tieck's  at- 
tempts to  express  pure  music  in  words,  note  the  passage 
which  describes  how,  after  Kreisler  has  played,  a  marvel- 
lous rush  of  magnificent  chords  and  runs  is  heard  within 
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the  pianoforte  itself.  There  is  a  genuinely  Romantic  blend- 
ing of  the  impressions  of  the  different  senses  in  the  attempt 
made  to  give  some  idea  of  this  music :  "  Its  fragrance  shim- 
mered in  flaming,  mysteriously  interwoven  circles."  On  this 
follows  a  representation,  in  emotional  language,  of  the  various 
keys  and  chords,  a  thing  hitherto  unattempted. 

Chord  cf  A  Flat  Minor  {mezzo  forte). 

''  Ah  ! — they  bear  me  away  to  the  land  of  eternal  longing  ;  but  as  they  lay 
hold  of  me,  anguish  awakes  and  rends  my  breast." 

E  Major  Sixth  (ancora  piu  forte). 

"  Stand  steadfast,  my  heart !  Break  not,  struck  by  the  scorching  ray 
that  has  pierced  my  breast.  Be  of  good  courage,  my  soul  !  Mount  high 
into  the  element  which  gave  thee  birth  and  is  thy  home  ! " 

E  Major  Third  {forte). 

"They  have  crowned  me  with  a  glorious  crown,  but  th^  sparkles  and  flashes 
of  its  diamonds  are  the  thousand  tears  I  have  shed,  and  in  its  gold  gleam  the 
flames  that  have  consumed  me.  Courage  and  power,  confidence  and  strength 
befit  him  who  is  called  to  reign  in  the  spiritual  realm." 

A  Minor  {harpeggiando  dolce). 

"  Why  wouldst  thou  flee,  lovely  maiden  ?  Thou  canst  not,  for  thou  art 
held  fast  by  invisible  bands.  Nor  canst  thou  tell  what  it  is  that  has  taken 
up  its  abode  in  thy  breast.  'Tis  like  a  gnawing  pain,  yet  it  makes  thee 
tremble  with  joy.  But  thou  wilt  know  all  when  I  talk  to  thee  fondly  in 
that  spirit  language  which  I  can  speak  and  thou  canst  understand.  .  .  ." 

E  Flat  Major  {forte). 

"  Follow  him  !  follow  him  !  His  raiment  is  green  like  the  green  of  the 
forest ;  the  sweet  tones  of  the  horn  echo  in  his  wistful  words  !'  List  to  the 
rustling  in  the  bushes,  list  to  the  horn  blasts,  fiill  of  rapture  and  pain  ! 
It  is  he  !     Let  us  hasten  to  meet  him  ! " 

Then  finally  we  have  the  parody  of  all  this  in  Kater 
Murr,  where  Hoffmann  reproduces  caterwauling  in  verse,  a 
glossary  of  the  different  sounds  being  provided. 

It  is  in  this  entirely  musical  poetry  that  Wackenroder's 
idea  of  art  attains  to  its  truest  and  highest  expression.  The 
vigorO'US'  pantheism  which  in  Goethe's  case  is  plastic,  and  find's 
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expression  in  the  creation  of  the  Diana  der  Epheser,  here  be- 
comes musical.  In  all  Tieck's  early  works,  with  their  piety, 
their  sensuality,  their  reminiscences  of  Wackenroder  and  of 
Goethe,  we  feel  the  rush  of  a  strong,  broad  wave  of  Romantic 
pantheism.  In  Sternbald,  for  example,  he  writes  :  "  We  often 
listen  intently  and  peer  into  the  future,  in  eager  expectation 
of  the  new  phenomena  that  will  soon  pass  before  us  in 
motley,  magic  garb.  At  such  times  we  feel  as  if  the  mountain 
stream  were  trying  to  sing  its  melody  more  clearly,  as  if  the 
tongues  of  the  trees  were  loosened,  that  their  rustling  might 
be  to  us  intelligible  song.  Soon  the  flute-like  notes  of  love 
are  heard  in  the  distance ;  our  hearts  beat  high  at  his  coming ; 
time  stands  still  as  if  arrested  by  a  magic  word  ;  the  shining 
moments  dare  not  flee.  We  are  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
magic  circle  of  melody,  and  rays  of  a  new,  transfigured  existence 
penetrate  like  mysterious  moonlight  into  our  actual  life."  And 
again:  "O  impotent  Art!  how  stammering  and  childish  are 
thine  accents  compared  with  the  full  swelling  organ  tones  that 
well  forth  from  the  inmost  depths,  from  mountain  and  valley, 
forest  and  stream  1  I  hear,  I  feel  how  the  eternal  World 
Spirit  sweeps  all  the  strings  of  the  terrible  harp  with  con- 
straining fingers,  how  all  the  most  diverse  forms  are  born  of 
his  playing  and  speed  throughout  nature  upon  spirit  wings. 
My  little  human  heart  in  wild  enthusiasm  takes  up  the  con- 
test and  fights  itself  weary  and  faint  in  its  rivalry  with  the 
highest.  .  .  .  The  eternal  melody,  jubilant  and  exultant, 
storms  past  me." 

Both  life  and  poetry  are  here  resolved  into  music. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  every  domain  of  art,  the  artist  has  at 
times  been  tempted  to  display  his  mastery  over  his  material 
by  defying  it  while  using  it.  In  the  history  of  sculpture  came 
a  period  when,  irritated  by  the  heaviness  of  stone,  sculptors 
endeavoured  to  compel  it  to  express  lightness  and  airiness; 
or  else,  like  the  mannerists  of  the  rococo  period,  imitated  the 
art  of  the  painter.  In  like  manner  the  Romanticists  would 
fain  have  language  regarded  only  as  a  thing  akin  to  music ; 
their  endeavour  is  to  use  words  more  for  their  sound 
than  their  meaning.  They  tried  to  make  word-music,  much 
as  the  prose  authors  of  our  own  day  try,  with  more  or  less 
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success,  to  make  word-pictures.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
what  led  to  this  particular  crotchet.  Their  antipathy  to 
purpose,  their  devotion  to  irony,  naturally  induced  the  desire 
not  to  be  bound  by,  not  to  be  responsible  for,  their  words. 
They  use  them  ironically,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
retract  them.  They  will  not  have  them  standing  solidly 
before  them,  indicating  an  aim,  a  purpose.  Just  as,  by  con- 
ceiving of  liberty  as  licence,  they  succeeded  in  returning  to 
a  point  where  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  this,  or  to  do 
that,  as  the  fancy  took  them,  so  they  succeeded,  by  conceiv- 
ing of  language  simply  as  sound,  in  making  it  the  vehicle  of 
emotion  without  tendency,  that  is,  without  relation  to  life  and 
action.  They  did  not  really  escape  tendency  ;  that  is  an  im- 
possibility ;  but,  as  theirs  was  not  the  tendency  upwards  and 
onwards,  they  gravitated  downwards  and  backwards.  And, 
since  they  were  perpetually  compelling  words  to  declare 
themselves  incompetent  and  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  music, 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  musical  composers  also,  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  should  .endeavour  to  express  the 
Romantic  ideal  in  their  art,  with  those  means  to  which  the 
poets  in  their  impotence  had  constantly  attempted  to  recur. 

Tieck's  dramatised  fairy-tales,  of  which  Bluebeard  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen,  have  a  great  resemblance  to  opera 
libretti.  The  fantastic,  legend-like  productions  of  the  Roman- 
ticists are,  indeed,  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  demanded  by 
opera.  There  would  have  been  a  future  for  Tieck  as  a 
writer  of  opera  libretti.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  only  wrote 
one,  and  that  one  was  never  set  to  music.  The  theories  of 
Romanticism  nevertheless  found  due  expression  in  music. 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  represents  the  transition  from  Romantic 
authorship  to  Romantic  musical  composition.  As  an  operatic 
composer,  he  is  not  only  the  musical  interpreter  of  Calderon, 
the  poet  of  past  days  most  admired  by  the  Romanticists,  but 
also  collaborates  fraternally  with  contemporary  Romanticists. 
He  writes  music  for  Brentano's  Die  lustige  Musikanten  and 
Zacharias  Werner's  Dus  Kreuz  an  der  Osfsee,  and  bases  an 
excellent  three-act  opera  on  Fouqu6's  Undine. 

As  an  operatic  writer  he  is,  however,  less  the  musical 
genius  than  the  gifted  translator  of  poetry  into  the  language 
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of  music.  In  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges,  he 
was  only  thoroughly  successful  with  subjects  which  har- 
monised with  his  own  literary  leaning  to  the  terrible  and  the 
supernatural.  We  have  him  at  his  best,  for  instance,  in  the 
songs  of  the  wild,  inhuman  Teutons  in  Das  Kreuz  an  der  Ostsee, 
with  their  expression  of  untainable  passions,  and  in  the  fairy 
tale-like,  supernatural  scenes  of  Undine,  which  produce  a 
feeling  of  agreeable  eeriness. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Karl  Maria  von  Weber  bestowed 
hearty  praise  upon  the  last-mentioned  opera.     And  Weber 
himself  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  greatest  of  the  composers 
who  succeeded  in  giving  expression  in  music  to  the  Romantic 
theory  of  art.     In  his  choice  of  themes  he  follows  closely  in 
the  track  of  the  Romanticists.     In  Preciosa  the  joys  of  a 
free,  vagabond  life  are  extolled,  just  as  they  are  in  Tieck's 
Franz   Stemhald   and    Eichendorff' s    Leben    eines    Taugenichts 
("  Life  of  a  Ne'er-Do-Well ").     In  Oberon  we  are  transported 
into    the    fairy    world    of    Shakespeare's    Midsummer   NigMs 
Dream,    the  play  which  served    as   the  point  of  departure 
for   all  Tieck's   fantastic   comedies.     And  in  Der  Freisckutz, 
Weber,   like   the    Romanticists    in    their    later    periods,  has 
recourse  to  the  popular  in  his  art,  makes  use  of  national, 
popular  melodies,  just  as  the  Romanticists  of  Germany  and 
Denmark  made   use   of    national,   popular    songs,    and,   like 
them,  introduces  popular  traditions  and  superstitions.     No 
one  witnessing  a  performance  of  Der  Freisckutz  in  a  German 
theatre  could  be  for  a  moment  in  doubt,   even  though  he 
were  deaf,   of  its  being  a  Romantic  opera.     He  sees   the 
gloomy  ravine  where  the  spirits  of  nature  dwell,  the  weird 
moonlight  dance  (scenes  that  remind  one  of  the  temptations 
of  St.  Anthony  in  old  Dutch  paintings),  and,  finally,  the  wild 
chase  in  which,  with  a  marvellously  illusive  effect,  shadows 
projected  by  a  species  of  magic  lantern  pursue  each  other 
through  the  air.     But  to  the  listening  connoisseur  the  real 
interest  lies  in  the  attitude  of  the   composer   to   all  these 
external  conditions.     He  feels  that  Weber  treats  his  subject 
much  as  the  Romanticists  do  theirs,  only  with  greater  genius. 
He  too  drives  his  art  to  one  of  its  extremes.     Just  as  the 
Romanticists  are  inclined  to  conceive  of  speech  as  only  sound 
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and  rhythm,  he  is  inclined  to  treat  music  as  if  it  were  simply 
rhythm.  Samiel's  Motiv,  for  example,  is  more  rhythmic  than 
melodic,  and  consequently  produces  a  coarser,  more  realistic, 
but  also  more  picturesque  effect.  The  Romanticists  write 
musical  poetry  ;  Weber  composes  pictorial  music.  While 
Beethoven  presents  us  with  a  purely  psychological  picture, 
represents  nothing  tangible,  nothing  but  his  own  soul,  Weber 
gives  us  physical  characterisation.  He  always  relies  upon  un- 
mistakable outward  phenomena,  on  something  of  which  his 
audience  already  have  a  preconceived  idea,  as,  for  instance, 
fairies.  Except  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  Beethoven  only 
paints  the  impression;  Weber  paints  the  thing  itself.  He  imi- 
tates the  sounds  of  nature.  He  makes  the  violins  moan  to 
represent  the  moaning  of  the  trees  ;  the  rising  of  the  moon  is 
announced  and  depicted  by  a  chord.  When  he  gives  us  a 
rhythmic  succession  of  non-resonant  beats  instead  of  waves 
of  sound,  i.e.  makes  a  perfectly  arbitrary  abstract  use  of  the 
vehicle  of  his  art  ;  when  he  confines  himself  to  song  and  the 
simplest  of  harmonies,  i.e.  elects  to  be  naive  and  popular ;  or 
when,  in  order  to  obtain  a  grotesque,  wild,  or  spectral  effect, 
he  gives  instruments  parts  which  lie  outside  their  natural 
province  and  compass  (for  instance  deep  tones  to  the 
clarinets),  i.e.  employs  the  mediums  of  his  art  in  a  more 
strange  and  eccentric  manner  than  they  had  ever  been 
employed  before — in  all  these  cases  he  is  a  thorough-going 
Romanticist,  one  who,  with  his  greater  genius  and  far  more 
suitable  medium,  supplies  the  shortcomings  of  which  we  are 
invariably  conscious  in  the  works  of  the  Romantic  poets.'' 

'  Cf.  George  Sand  :  Introduction  to  Mouny  Robin. 


X 

ATTITUDE   OF    ROMANTICISM   TO   ART 
AND   NATURE 

Wackenroder's  book,  which,  as  it  were,  indicates  the 
attitude  of  Romanticism  to  music,  also  indicates  what  its 
attitude  is  to  be  towards  art.  Just  as  Winckelmann,  with  his 
first  enthusiastic  writings,  had  awakened  the  desire  to  study 
antique  art,  now  Wackenrodef  enlists  men's  sympathies  for 
medievalism. 

In  his  naive  enthusiasm  he  begins  by  translating  and 
paraphrasing  those  portions  of  Vasari's  old  biographies  of  the 
famous  painters  which  describe  the  greatness  and  nobility 
of  mind  of  the  Italian  masters.  Amongst  others  he  extols 
Leonardo ;  but  he  neither  grasps  the  characteristics  of  the 
man  nor  gives  us  intelligent  criticism  of  his  art ;  he  simply 
eulogises  him  under  the  heading  :  Das  Muster  eines  kunstreichen 
und  dabei  tiefgelehrten  Malers,  vorgestellt  in  dem  Leben  des  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  (The  Gifted  and  Erudite  Painter,  as  exemplified 
iii  the  Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci).  The  essay  begins  with 
the  following  impulsive  assertion  :  "  The  period  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy  produced  men  to  whom 
the  generation  of  to-day  should  look  up  as  to  glorified  saints." 
The  fact,  actually  chronicled  by  Vasari,  that  the  great  painters 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  led  singularly  unsaintly  lives,  is 
entirely  ignored.  In  its  very  germ  the  Romantic  conception 
of  art  is  poisoned  by  the  reaction  towards  sentiment.  The 
critic  folds  his  hands  to  worship,  and  forgets  to  open  his  eyes 
to  see. 

Amongst  the  translated  fragments  Wackenroder  introduces 
a  short  original  essay,  entitled  Longing  for  Italy, m  which  we  have 
the  first  appearance  of  that  enthusiasm  for  Italy  which  after- 
wards becomes  not  only  general,  but  almost  obligatory.  Love 
and  longing  for  Italy  was  nothing  new  in  Germany.     Goethe's 
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father,  who  was  no  enthusiast,  had  known  this  feeling ;  but 
now  idolatry  of  an  Italy  which  had  no  resemblance  to  the 
real  one  became  a  necessary  clause  in  the  creed  of  every 
genuine  Romanticist.  In  poetry  the  longing  for  Italy  found 
expression  in  a  profusion  of  lyrical  poems,  dilutions  and 
attenuations  of  that  divine  song  of  Mignon's,  which  is  a 
picture  as  well  as  a  poem.  Mignon  is  content  with  saying : 
"  Die  Myrthe  siill  und  hock  der  Lorbeer  steht "  ;  the  Romantic 
poets  express  themselves  in  superlatives.  The  Italy  of  litera- 
ture in  general  may  perhaps  be  best  and  most  briefly  defined 
as  the  Italy  of  Leopold  Robert  (though  even  this  definition 
is  too  exact),  a  country  which  never  existed  on  any  map  but 
that  of  the  Romanticists.  The  real  Italy,  with  its  bright 
colours  and  its  cheerful  life,  is  not  to  be  found.  Colour 
is  replaced  by  ideal  forms ;  movement  is  petrified,  that  it 
may  not  disturb  an  interplay  of  beautiful  waving  lines.  To 
the  Romanticists  Italy  became  what  Dulcinea  was  to  Don 
Quixote,  an  ideal  of  which  they  knew  almost  nothing  beyond 
what  was  conveyed  by  a  few  general,  vapid  descriptive 
phrases.  When  a  definite,  real  country  is  advanced  to  be 
the  object  of  men's  longings,  the  home  of  beauty,  it  gradually 
loses,  in  their  depictions  of  it,  all  its  real,  living  beauty.  But  it 
never  was  the  real,  living  beauty  of  Italy  which  the  later  Roman- 
ticists loved  ;  it  was  Italy  as  a  ruin ;  it  was  Catholicism  as  a 
mummy ;  it  was  the  dwarfed  and  stunted  spirit  of  the  people 
(Volksgeist),  which,  hermetically  sealed  up  by  a  partly  ignorant, 
partly  ambitious  and  designing  priesthood,  has  remained  un- 
enlightened and  naive.  What  they  admired  here,  as  else- 
where, was  the  feeble,  lifeless  poetry  of  a  day  that  was  dead 
and  gone. 

But  this  cult  of  Italy  and  of  the  pious,  or  seemingly  pious 
Italian  painters,  is  only  the  stepping-stone  by  which  the 
"Friar"  passes  to  the  worship  of  his  own  particular  idol, 
Albert  Diirer.  With  his  enthusiasm  for  this  apostle  of 
German  art  is  combined  enthusiasm  for  ancient  Nuremberg. 
When  Tieck  and  Wackenroder  travelled  together  through 
Germany  in  1793,  Nuremberg  was  their  chief  place  of  pilgrim- 
age. The  oftener  they  saw  the  town,  the  more  affection,  nay 
devotion,  did  they  conceive  for  it.     "  The  art  life  of  Germany 
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revealed  itself  to  them  there  in  all  its  fulness.  That  of 
which  they  had  hitherto  only  divined  the  possibility,  had  here 
long  been  a  living  reality.  How  rich  in  monuments  of  all 
the  arts  was  this  town,  with  its  churches  of  St.  Sebald  and 
St.  Lorenz,  its  works  by  Albert  Diirer,  Vischer,  and  Krafft ! 
Artistic  feeling  and  ardent  industry  had  here  elevated  handi- 
craft to  the  rank  of  art.  Every  house  was  a  monument  of 
the  past ;  every  well,  every  bench,  bore  witness  to  the  citizens 
of  the  quiet,  simple,  thoughtful  life  of  their  forefathers.  No 
whitewash  had  as  yet  reduced  the  houses  to  uniformity. 
There  they  stood  in  all  their  stateliness,  each  with  its  carven 
imagery,  borrowed  from  poem  and  legend.  Ottnit,  Siegenot, 
Dietrich,  and  other  old  heroes,  were  to  be  seen  above  the 
doors,  guarding  and  protecting  the  home.  Over  the  old 
imperial  city,  with  its  marvels  and  its  oddities,  hung  a 
fragrance  which"  in  other  places  had  long  ago  been  blown 
away  by  the  winds  of  political  change  and  enlightenment."  ^ 
Nuremberg  is,  in  very  deed,  a  splendid  old  town,  but 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  special  attraction  there  must 
have  been  for  two  budding  Romanticists  in  its  medie- 
valism, its  old  Catholic  churches,  its  old  houses  with  the 
Nibelungen  heroes  above  the  doors.  Their  enthusiasm  over 
the  treasures  of  beautiful  Nuremberg  is,  truth  to  say,  far 
more  natural  than  the  long  blindness  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  them.  As  to  Lessing  the  word  "Gothic"  had 
simply  meant  "  barbaric,"  so  to  Winckelmann  the  German 
Renaissance  had  been  a  closed  book.  Now  the  splendours 
of  Nuremberg  were  gazed  on  by  eager  eyes.  In  a  species 
of  aesthetic  intoxication  the  friends  wandered  round  the 
churches  and  the  churchyards ;  they  stood  by  the  graves  of 
Albert  Diirer  and  Hans  Sachs  ;  a  vanished  world  rose  before 
their  eyes,  and  the  life  of  ancient  Nuremberg  became  to  them 
the  romance  of  art.  The  chapter  in  the  Herzensergusse  en- 
titled In  Memory  of  Albert  Diirer  is  the  first-fruits  of  these 
sentiments,  and  at  the  same  time  an  expression  of  the  warm 
patriotic  feeling  of  the  young  author.  "  In  the  days  when 
Albert  was  wielding  the  brush,  the  German  still  played  a 
distinctly  characteristic  and  notable  part  on  the  stage  of  the 

^  Kopke  :  Ludwig  Tieck,  i.  1 39. 
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world  ;  and  Diirer's  pictures  faithfully  reproduce  the  serious, 
straightforward,  strong  German  character,  its  spirit  as  well 
as  its  outward  lineaments.  In  our  days  this  vigorous 
German  character  has  vanished,  in  art  as  well  as  in  life.  .  .  . 
The  German  art  of  those  days  was  a  pious  youth,  who  had 
received  a  homely  upbringing  in  a  small  town,  amongst  his 
relations — it  has  now  become  the  conventional  man  of  the 
world,  who  has  lost  the  stamp  of  the  small  town,  and  along 
with  it  his  originality." 

Yet  this  patriotic  feeling  in  art  is  not  Wackenrod©r's 
fundamental  feeling  ;  it  is  based  upon  a  more  comprehensive 
one.  The  little  book  inveighs  throughout  against  all  intolerance 
in  art.  Freedom  from  every  compulsory  rule,  a  freedom  based 
upon  deep  and  genuine  love  of  beauty,  is  proclaimed  in  language 
which  betrays  the  mimosa-like  sensitiveness  of  this  prophet 
of  the  new  gospel  of  art.  "  He,"  says  Wackenroder,  "whose 
more  sensitive  nerves  are  keenly  alive  to  the  mysterious 
attraction  which  lies  hidden  in  art,  will  often  be  deeply 
moved  by  what  leaves  another  callous.  He  has  the  good 
fortune  to  have  more  frequent  opportunities  than  other  men 
for  healthy  mental  excitement  and  activity." 

Such  excitement  and  activity  were,  as  we  have  seen,  most 
easily  and  most  naturally  called  forth  by  the  musical  treatment 
of  poetry  and  by  music  itself — much  less  naturally  by  clearly 
defined  corporeal  forms  of  art. 

If  our  supposition  that  Wackenroder's  theory  of  art  finds 
its  true  and  highest  development  in  the  distinctively  musical 
type  of  poetry  be  correct,  it  is  easy  to  foretell  what  will  be 
the  result  of  Tieck's  determination  to  write  (with  the 
assistance  of  his  friend's  posthumous  papers)  a  tale  embody- 
ing the  "  Friar's "  longings  and  theories.  The  letters 
written  by  the  German  painter  in  Rome  to  his  friend  in 
Nuremberg  became  the  germ  of  the  new  art-romance,  The 
Wanderings  of  Franz  Stemhald,  a  Story  of  Olden  Germany. 
The  book  takes  its  name  from  its  hero,  a  painter  of  the 
days  of  Albert  Diirer.  The  delineation  of  character  is  vague 
and  weak  ;  the  action  is  swamped  in  dialogue  ;  events  play 
as  freely  and  fantastically  as  in  dreams  (and  of  dreams  we 
have  any  number)  with  the  feeble  talking  figures  who  do 
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duty  for  heroes  and  heroines  ;  and  even  the  sequence  of  these 
events  is  constantly  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  songs 
improvised  to  order,  which  may  be  best  described  by  quoting 
a  saying  of  Sternbald's  friend,  Florestan,  namely,  that  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  construct  in  words  and  verse  a 
whole  conversation  consisting  of  nothing  but  sound.  When 
the  thread  of  event  is  most  attenuated  and  the  silk  of  the 
verse  most  thinly  spun,  music  proper  is  called  in.  The 
primitive  strains  of  horn  or  pipe  are  so  frequently  intro- 
duced that  the  author  himself  in  a  later  work,  Zerbino,  jests 
at  this  superfluity  of  horn  music. 

In  one  of  'Caroline  Schlegel's  letters  we  find  Goethe's 
apt  criticism  of  the  book.  He  said  that  it  ought  by 
rights  to  have  been  called  Musical  Wanderings;  that  there 
was  everything  imaginable  in  it  except  a  painter  ;  that  if 
it  were  intended  for  an  art-romance,  art  should  have  re- 
ceived quite  different  and  more  comprehensive  treatment ; 
that  there  was  no  real  substance  in  the  book,  and  that  its 
artistic  tendency  was  an  erroneous  one  ;  that  there  were 
beautiful  sunsets  in  it,  but  that  they  were  repeated  too  often. 
Much  severer,  however,  and  more  penetrating  is  Caroline's 
own  criticism.  She  writes  :  "  As  to  Part  First,  I  shall  only 
say  that  I  am  still  in  doubt  whether  Tieck  did  not  intend 
to  represent  Sternbald's  devotion  to  art  as  something  regret- 
table, a  mistaken,  fruitless  devotion,  like  Wilhelm  Meister's. 
If  this  be  the  case,  then  there  is  another  fault,  namely,  the 
want  of  human  interest  in  the  story.  Part  Second  throws 
no  light  on  the  matter.  In  it  there  is  the  same  vagueness, 
the  same  want  of  power.  One  is  always  hoping  for  some- 
thing decisive,  always  expecting  Franz  to  make  notable 
progress  in  one  direction  or  another ;  but  he  never  does. 
Once  more  we  read  of  beautiful  sunrises,  the  charms  of 
spring,  the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  the  light  of  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  the  singing  of  birds.  It  is  all  very  charm- 
ing, but  there  is  a  want  of  substance  in  it,  and  a  certain 
paltriness  both  in  Sternbald's  moods  and  emotions  and  in 
the  delineation  of  them.  There  are  almost  too  many 
poems,  and  they  have  as  little  connection  with  each  other  as 
have  the  loosely  strung  together  events  and  anecdotes,  in 
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many  of  which   latter,  moreover,   one  detects  all   sorts  of 
imitation." 

But  if  there  be  no  action  in  this  book,  what  does 
it  contain  ?  Reflections — in  the  first  instance  upon  art,  in 
the  second  upon  nature. 

First  we  have  endless  meditations  and  quantities  of  aphor- 
isms on  art  and  poetry,  interspersed  with  feeble  lyric  poems, 
which  are  hardly  distinguishable  one  from  the  other.  Only 
one  among  the  number,  a  longish  poem  on  Arion,  is  at  all 
remarkable.  It  indicates  the  spirit  of  the  book.  The  three 
leaders  of  Romanticism,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Tieck,  and  Novalis, 
all  sang  the  praises  of  Arion,  and  somewhat  later  he  was 
hymned  in  Danish  by  P.  L.  Moller.  It  was  natural  that  the 
hearts  of  the  Romanticists  should  be  stirred  by  the  legend  of 
the  poet-subduer  of  nature,  who  roused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  very  monsters  of  the  sea,  rode  upon  dolphins,  was  invul- 
nerable, invincible,  of  immortal  fame.  He  was  their  symbol, 
their  hero.  All  their  poetry  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  attempt 
to  expound  the  legend  of  Arion  ;  and  what  else  are  all  the 
echoes  and  imitations  of  their  works,  the  books  which  glorify 
poets,  artists,  actors,  troubadours,  heroic  and  irresistible 
tenors  ?  The  figure  of  Narcissus  would  be  the  fitting  frontis- 
piece for  all  these  innumerable  volumes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  main  ingredients  of  Stembald  are 
trite  refutations  of  the  trite  objection  to  art,  that  it  is  useless, 
trivial  reasons  for  art  being  national  ("since  we  are  not 
Italians,  and  an  Italian  can  never  feel  as  a  German  does  "), 
and  hymns  in  praise  of  Albert  Durer.  It  is  their  admira- 
tion for  Diirer  that  first  brings  the  two  lovers  together,  just 
as  Werther  and  Lotte  were  first  united  by  their  common 
enthusiasm  for  Klopstock.  The  same  ideas  found  expression 
in  Danish  in  Sibbern's  Gabrielis  and  Oehlenschlager's  Cor- 
reggio.  Parts  of  the  plot  of  Correggio  are  anticipated;  we 
have,  for  instance,  the  artist  painting  his  own  wife  as  the 
Madonna,  and  his  grief  at  having  to  part  with  his  work.  A 
long  word-symphony  in  honour  of  Strasburg  Cathedral  is 
followed  by  bitter  thrusts  at  the  "  uncouth  masses  of  stone  in 
Milan  and  Pisa,  and  that  disjointed  building,  the  Cathedral 
of  Lucca."     Then  we  have  admiration  and  praise  Of  Till 
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Eulenspiegel  and  Hans  Wurst  (these  gentlemen  being  sup- 
posed to  represent  fancy  and  irony),  and  great  enthusiasm  for 
Durer's  stag  with  the  cross  between  its  antlers,  and  for  the 
"simple-hearted,  pious,  and  touching"  manner  in  which 
the  knight  in  front  of  it  bends  his  knees.  The  picture 
in  question  is  undoubtedly  a  beautiful,  simple-minded  pro- 
duction, but  we  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  serious  attempt 
made  to  prove  that  of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  legs  of  a 
kneeling  man  can  be  bent,  this  is  by  far  the  most  Christian. 

Again  and  again  the  idea  recurs  that  all  true  art  must  be 
allegorical,  that  is  to  say,  marrowless  and  bloodless.  Most 
of  the  poems  are  allegories.  The  principal  one  is  the  long 
allegory  of  Phantasus,  wretched  verse  without  one  spark  of 
imaigination : 

"  Der  launige  Phantasus, 
Ein  wunderlicher  Alter, 
Folgt  stets  seiner  narrischen  Laune. 
Sie  haben  ihn  jetzt  festgebunden, 
Dass  er  nur  seine  Possen  lasst, 
Vernunft  im  Denken  nicht  stort, 
Den  armen  Menschen  nicht  irrt,"  &c.,  &c.' 

Reminiscences  of  this  satire  upon  the  attacks  made  on 
imagination  by  the  prosaic  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  The  poem,  which  is  recited  in  the 
moonlight,  indicates  as  an  ideal  subject  for  the  painter  a 
pilgrim  in  the  moonlight,  the  emblem  of  humanity:  "For 
what  are  we  but  wandering,  erring  pilgrims  ?  Can  aught  but 
the  light  from  above  illumine  our  path  ?  "  There  are  distinct 
traces  of  this  same  tendency  in  our  own  poet,  Hauch, 
with  his  perpetual  pointing  "  upwards  "  and  his  partiality  for 
pilgrims  and  hermits. 

But  in  Romanticism  at  this  stage,  in  spite  of  all  its  blood- 
less spirituality,  sensuality  still  wells   up  strong  and  unre- 

^  "Capricious  Phantasus, 
A  strange  old  man, 
Follows  his  foolish,  wayward  bent ; 
But  now  they  have  fettered  him, 
That  he  may  cease  from  his  trickery, 
No  longer  confuse  reasonable  thought, 
Nor  lead  poor  man  astray," 
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strained.  Franz  Sternbald,  the  trained  artist,  maintains  the 
superiority  of  Titian  and  Correggio  to  all  other  painters. 
Of  Correggio,  whom  he  especially  favours,  he  says :  "  Who 
would  dare  to  vie  with  him,  at  least  in  the  representation  of 
voluptuous  love  ?  To  no  other  human  spirit  has  there  been 
granted  such  a  revelation  of  the  glories  of  the  realm  of  the 
senses." 

This  standpoint  was,  as  every  one  knows,  soon  relin- 
quished, consistency  leading  to  the  adoption  of  another. 
The  brothers  Sulpice  and  Melchior  Boisser6e  of  Cologne 
were  in  Paris  in  1802,  when  Friedrich  Schlegel  was  study- 
ing there,  and  they  had  private  lectures  from  him.  The 
old  German  pictures  in  the  Louvre  reminded  the  young 
men  of  old  paintings  in  their  native  town,  which  the  prevail- 
ing academic  taste  had  consigned  to  oblivion.  In  conse- 
quence of  Napoleon's  systematic  pillage  of  pictures,  there 
was  a  good  collection  of  German  ones  in  Paris,  which  made 
the  study  of  them  an  easy  matter. 

The  best  idea  of  what  the  German  medieval  artists  had 
produced  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  quantities  of  paintings 
and  wood  and  stone  carving  which  came  into  the  market 
after  the  suppression  of  monasteries  and  charitable  founda- 
tions. At  that  time  men  had  lost  all  appreciation  for  monu- 
ments of  art ;  with  the  utmost  indifference  they  saw  churches 
turned  into  quarries,  and  the  most  precious  artistic  treasures 
dispersed  to  the  four  winds.  Masterpieces  were  sold  for  a 
trifle,  and  the  purchasers  of  the  supposed  old  rubbish  were 
actually  pitied.  Altar-pieces  were  made  into  window-shutters, 
dovecots,  tables,  and  roofing ;  the  caretakers  in  the  monasteries 
often  used  old  paintings  on  wood  as  fuel,  for  as  a  rule  even  the 
best  were  unrecognisable,  from  taper-smoke,  dust,  and  dirt.^ 

After  Friedrich  Schlegel,  in  his  periodical,  Europa,  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  wealth  of  old  German  paintings,  the 
brothers  Boisseree  began  to  collect  the  scattered  treasures, 
travelling  up  and  down  the  Rhine  and  throughout  the 
Netherlands  to  track  out  the  long-despised  works.  By  1805 
a  collection  of  Flemish  and  German  masters  had  been  made, 
which  exercised  great  influence  on  the  history  of  art. 

^  Sepp  :  GSrres  und  seine  Zeit,  89,  90. 
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The  revival  of  enthusiasm  for  early  German  art  led  to 
predilection  for  the  pre-Raphaelite  Italian  painters.  All 
honour  to  the  pre-Raphaelites  !  From  Fiesole  and  Giotto  to 
Masaccio,  Botticelli,  Ghirlandajo,  Luca  Signorelli,  Perugino, 
and  Pinturicchio,  all  Europe  pays  them  the  homage  that  is 
their  due.  But  Friedrich  Schlegel,  in  his  article  in  Europa 
on  Raphael,  exalts  the  pre-Raphaelite  at  the  expense  of  the 
succeeding  period.  He  says:  "With  this  newer  school, 
typified  by  such  names  as  Raphael,  Correggio,  Giulio  Romano, 
and  Michael  Angelo,  begins  the  decay  of  art."  And  this  is 
considered  to  be  so  patent  a  fact  that  Schlegel  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  offer  any  justification  of  his  assertion  ;  nay, 
two  pages  later  he  actually  confesses  that  he  has  not  seen 
any  of  Michael  Angelo's  works.  Here  we  have  the  perfec- 
tion of  Romantic  insolence.  This  paragon  of  an  art  critic, 
who,  in  order  the  better  to  exalt  the  old  monkish  piptures, 
dates  the  decay  of  art  from  Raphael,  Correggio,  Titian,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  admits  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  shame 
that  he  has  not  seen  so  much  as  one  of  the  works  of  the 
greatest  of  these  men.  Despising  such  a  paltry  thing  as 
knowledge,  he  judges  him  with  his  inner  consciousness. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  anticipate  ;  for  in  Sternbald  itself 
monkish  piety,  with  all  its  languishing  fanaticism,  has  already 
come  to  life  again  in  an  unctuousness  without  parallel. 
This  it  was  which  so  irritated  Goethe.  The  idea  that  piety 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  art,  a  theory  which 
was  speedily  adopted  by  the  whole  school  of  neo-German 
"Nazarenic"  painters,  he  constantly  jeered  at.  An  expres- 
sion he  often  used  in  speaking  of  the  "  Nazarenes  "  was,  that 
they  Sternbaldised  {stembaldisierten). 

The  essay  on  Winckelmann  which  Goethe  published  about 
this  time  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Romanticists.  In  it 
he  writes :  "  This  description  of  the  antique  mind,  with  its 
concentration  upon  this  world  and  its  blessings,  leads  directly 
to  the  reflection  that  such  advantages  are  only  compatible 
with  a  pagan  spirit.  That  self-confidence,  that  living  and 
acting  in  the  present,  that  simple  reverence  for  the  gods  as 
ancestors  and  admiration  for  them  as  if  they  were  works  of 
art,  that  resignation  to  an  inevitable  fate,  and  that  belief  in  a 
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future  of  highly  prized  posthumous  fame,  all  these  things  to- 
gether constitute  such  an  indivisible  whole,  unite  in  such  a 
manner  to  form  the  human  existence  designed  by  nature  her- 
self, that  those  pagans  show  themselves  alike  robust  and  sane 
in  the  supreme  moment  of  enjoyment  and  in  the  dread  moment 
of  self-sacrifice  or  annihilation.    This  pagan  spirit  is  apparent 
in   all   Winckelmann's   actions   and  writings,  .  .  .  And   we 
must  keep  this  frame  of  mind  of  his,  this  remoteness  from, 
nay,  this  actual   antipathy  to  the   Christian  standpoint,  in 
view   when    we    judge    his    so-called    change    of    religion. 
Winckelmann  felt  that,  in  order  to  be  a  Roman  in  Rome,  in 
order  really  to  live  the  life  of  the  place,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  become  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  sub- 
scribe to  its  beliefs,  and  conform  to   its  usages.  .  .  .  The 
decision  came  all  the  more  easily  to  him  in  that,  born  pagan 
as  he  was,  Protestant  baptism  had  not  availed  to  make  a 
Christian   of   him.  .  .  .  There   is   no  doubt  that  a  certain 
opprobrium,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid,  attaches  to 
every  man  who  changes  his  religion.     This  shows  us  that 
what  men  set  most  store  by  is  steadfastness  ;  and  they  value 
it  the  more  because,  themselves  divided   into  parties,  they 
have  their  own  peace  and  security  always  in  view.     Where 
destiny  rather  than  choice  has  placed  us,  there  we  are  to 
remain.  ...  So  much  for  a  very  serious  side  of  the  ques- 
tion;    there    is    a    much    lighter    and    more   cheerful   one. 
Certain  positions  taken  up  by  others,  of  which  we  do  not 
approve,  certain  of  their  moral   offences,  have   a  peculiar 
attraction  for  our  imagination.  .  .  .  People  whom  we  should 
otherwise  think  of  as  merely  notable,  or  amiable,  now  seem 
to    us    very    mysterious,    and    it    cannot    be    denied    that 
Winckelmann's  change  of  religion  has  added  greatly  to  the 
romance  of  his  life  and  character." 

We  can  fancy  how  such  an  utterance  enraged  the 
Romanticists,  who  at  that  time  were  all  on  the  point  of 
going  over  to  Catholicism.  Thenceforward  there  was  no 
more  worship  of  Goethe.  Tieck  was  in  Rome,  and  the 
report  spread  that  he  was  about  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith,  to  which  his  wife  and  daughter  had  become  con- 
verts.    Friedrich  Schlegel  was  preparing  to  take  the  final 

VOL.  11.  ^ 
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step.  He  was  lecturing  at  Cologne,  but  making  application 
for  a  regular  appointment  in  every  likely  quarter— Cologne, 
Paris,  Wiirzburg,  Munich,  &c.  "  Given  really  tempting  con- 
ditions," he  wrote  in  Tune  1804,  "I  should  have  gone  even 
to  Moscow  or  Dorpat,  But,"  he  adds,  "  my  preference  was 
for  the  Rhine  district."  Was  this  because  it  was  a  Catholic 
district  ?  Not  at  all.  "  The  salmon  here  is  unequalled,  so 
are  the  crayfish,  not  to  speak  of  the  wine."  It  was  Metter- 
nich's  pecuniary  offer  which  finally  induced  him  to  take 
the  decisive  step  and  join  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was 
furious  at  the  essay  on  Winckelmann,  though  he  expressed 
unbounded  contempt  for  it.  What  is  most  amusing  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  to  see  how  this  little  work  fell  like  a  bomb  among  the 
genuine  political  reactionaries  in  Vienna.  Gentz  was  already 
approaching  the  stage  which  he  had  reached  when  he  wrote 
to  Rahel  (in  18 14)  that  he  had  become  terribly  old  and  bad 
(unendlich  alt  und  schlecht),  describing  his  condition  thus : 
"  I  must  give  you  an  idea  of  the  form  which  my  cynicism 
and  egotism  have  taken.  As  soon  as  I  can  throw  down  my 
pen,  all  my  thoughts  and  time  are  given  to  the  arrangement 
of  my  rooms  ;  I  am  constantly  planning  how  to  procure 
more  money  for  furniture,  perfumes,  and  every  refinement 
of  so-called  luxury.  My  appetite,  alas  !  is  gone.  Breakfast 
is  the  only  meal  I  take  any  interest  in." 

In  1805  Gentz  writes  to  his  worthy  friend,  Adam  Muller  : 
"  What  struck  me  most  m  youi  letter  was  your  criticism  of 
Goethe's  two  latest  productions.  I  know  them  both,  but 
should  never  have  dared  to  write  as  you  do  ;  though  I  will 
not  deny  that  my  opinion  of  them  is  the  same  as  yours,  only 
still  less  favourable.  The  notes  on  Rameau  are  simply  prosy 
and  commonplace.  To  write  such  twaddle  nowadays  about 
Voltaire  and  D'Alembert  is  really  inexcusable  in  a  Goethe. 
The  essays  on  Winckelmann  are  atheistic.  I  should  never 
have  credited  Goethe  with  such  a  bitter  and  perfidious 
hatred  of  Christianity,  though  I  have  long  suspected  him  of 
culpability  in  this  matter.  What  indecent,  cynical,  faun-like 
joy  he  seems  to  have  felt  on  making  the  grand  discovery 
that  it  was  really  because  Winckelmann  was  a  '<  born  pagan  " 
that  the  different  forms  of  the  Christian  religion  were  a 
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matter  of  such  indifference  to  him  !  No  !  even  Goethe  will 
not  easily  rise  again  in  my  estimation  after  these  two  books  ! "  ^ 

Goethe's  essay,  we  observe,  had  gone  straight  to  the  mark  ; 
the  Romanticists  felt  as  if  they  had  received  a  slap  in  the  face, 
when  he  declared  himself  hostile  to  their  theory  of  art. 

We  must  now  dwell  a  little  on  the  conception  of  nature 
which  corresponds  to  this  conception  of  art.  In  Stembald, 
as  both  Goethe  and  Caroline  indicate,  the  reader's  interest  is 
distracted  from  the  characters  and  the  action  by  descriptions 
of  scenery. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  Rousseau  who  rediscovered  the 
feehng  for  nature.  As  Sainte-Beuve  says  somewhere,  play- 
ing upon  Rousseau's  own  words  about  the  swallow  which 
had  built  its  nest  under  the  eaves  of  his  first  home :  "  He 
was  the  swallow  that  foretold  the  coming  of  summer  in 
literature."  The  same  feeling  for  nature,  as  has  also  been 
shown,  reappears  in  Werther.  The  transformation  which  it 
now  underwent  was  this  :  Rousseau's  point  of  view  had  been 
emotional,  that  of  the  Romanticists  was  fantastic.  Hence 
their  return  to  legends  and  fairy  tales,  to  the  elves  and 
kobolds  of  popular  superstition.     Goethe  had  said : 

"  Natur  hat  weder  Kern  noch  Schale, 
Alles  ist  sie  mit  einem  Male."  ^ 

The  Romanticists  were  determined  to  have  to  do  only  with 
the  kernel,  with  the  mysterious  inmost  substance,  which 
they  attempted  to  extricate,  after  having  themselves  inserted 
it.  The  mystic  mind  mirrored  itself  in  nature  and  saw  in 
it  nothing  but  mysteries.  Tieck,  as  every  one  knows,  coined 
the  word  Waldeinsamkeit  (his  friends  maintained  that  it  ought 
to  be  Waldeseinsamkeii).  Romanticism  shouted  with  quaver- 
ing voice  into  the  Waldeinsamkeit  (forest  solitude),  and  echo 
returned  quavering  answers. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  has  pointed  out  how  the  an- 
cients really  only  saw  beauty  in  nature  when  she  was  smiling, 
friendly,  and  useful  to  man.     With  the  Romanticists  it  is  the 

1  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Gentz  und  Adam  MuUer,  48. 

2  "Nature  has  neither  kernel  nor  shell,   she  is  everything  at  one  and  the 
same  time." 
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reverse.  To  them  nature  is  unbeautiful  in  proportion  as 
she  is  useful,  and  most  beautiful  in  her  wildness,  or  when 
she  awakens  a  feeling  of  vague  fear.  They  rejoice  in  the 
darkness  of  night  and  of  deep  ravines,  in  the  utter  loneliness 
which  produces  a  shudder  of  terror  ;  and  Tieck's  full  moon 
shines  as  unchangeably  over  the  landscape  as  though  it  were 
a  theatrical  one  of  oiled  paper  with  a  lamp  behind  it.  I  call 
it  Tieck's  moon,  because  it  is  incontestably  Tieck  who  is  the 
originator  of  the  Romantic  moonlit  landscape.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  should  be  he,  rather  than  any 
other  of  the  young  writers,  who  originates  such  expressions 
as  "  forest  solitude,"  "  magic  moonlit  nights,"  &c.,  &c,  Tieck 
was  born  in  Berlin,  perhaps  of  all  large  towns  the  one  whose 
surroundings  possess  the  fewest  natural  attractions.  Those 
sandy  heaths  of  Brandenburg,  with  their  tall,  spare  firs  stand- 
ing stiffly  in  rows  like  Prussian  soldiers,  form  as  meagre  a 
landscape  as  one  could  well  find.  Whilst  Rousseau,  living 
amidst  scenery  of  paradisaic  beauty  (the  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva  and  Mont  Blanc),  was  strongly,  directly  impressed  by 
nature,  Tieck,  in  his  unlovely  surroundings,  was  seized  by 
the  city-dweller's  morbid  longing  for  wood  and  mountain  ; 
and  this  longing  gave  birth  to  a  fantastic  conception  of 
nature.  The  cold  daylight  glare  of  Berlin,  and  its  modern, 
North  German  rationalism  awoke  longings  for  the  primeval 
forests  and  an  inclination  towards  primitive  poetry. 

To  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  one  has  only  to  read 
such  a  passage  in  the  biography  of  Tieck  as  the  following 
account  of  his  stay  in  Halle  in  1792:  "How  entirely  dif- 
ferent was  the  nature  which  met  his  eyes  here  in  the  green 
valley  of  the  Saale,  how  much  richer  and  more  friendly 
than  the  flat  heaths  surrounding  BerUn  1  The  feeling  of 
infinite  longing  seized  him  with  redoubled  force,  and  filled 
his  heart  with  almost  painful  excitement  as  he  wandered 
through  the  woods  in  the  springtime.  Once  more  he  became 
intoxicated  with  nature  ;  a  mysterious  power  seemed  to  drive 
him  onwards.  His  favourite  resting-place  was  the  Helty 
bench  near  Giebichenstein,  from  which  he  overlooked  the 
river  and  the  valley.  How  often  did  he  watch  the  sun  sink 
beneath  the  clouds  and  the   moon   mirror    herself   with   a 
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thousand  golden  beams  in  the  rippling  water,  or  gleam 
dreamily  through  the  branches !  Here  he  lay  many  a 
summer  night,  drinking  in  nature  in  ample  draughts." 

Is  not  this  the  longing  for  nature  of  the  man  who  is  an 
exile  from  it,  the  view  of  nature  which  has  the  city  pavement 
as  its  background  ? 

In  the  description  given  of  the  evening  after  a  tiring 
walk  taken  by  Tieck  and  Wackenroder  in  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
Tieck's  conception  of  nature  is  still  more  distinctly  associated 
with  his  personal  impressions :  "  Wackenroder,  unaccustomed 
to  such  fatigue,  flung  himself  at  once  upon  the  bed,  but  Tieck 
was  too  excited.  He  could  not  sleep  after  all  the  experiences 
of  that  day.  The  spirits  of  nature  awoke.  He  opened  the 
window.  It  was  the  mildest,  most  magnificent  summer 
night.  The  moon  shed  her  soft,  clear  beams  upon  him. 
There  it  was  before  his  eyes,  the  moonlit,  witching  night, 
nature  with  her  ancient,  yet  ever  new  marvels  and  magic  ! 
His  heart  once  again  swelled  high.  To  what  far,  unknown 
goal  was  he  being  drawn  with  irresistible  force  ?  Softly  and 
soothingly  the  clear  tones  of  a  horn  came  floating  through 
the  night.  A  feeling  of  sadness  stole  over  him,  and  yet  he 
was  intensely  happy."  ^ 

Observe  that  not  even  the  horn  is  wanting.  What  is 
wanting,  what  Tieck  is  destitute  of,  is  any  definite  aim.  We 
have  the  same  thing  in  Sternbald,  where  the  wandering  artist, 
led  only  by  his  longings  and  his  prophetic  enthusiasm,  is 
always,  as  he  himself  confesses,  forgetting  his  real  aim.  "  It 
is  not  possible,"  says  one  of  the  characters  in  the  book, 
"  to  forget  one's  aim,  for  this  reason,  that  the  sensible  man 
arranges  matters  so  that  he  has  no  aitn."  No  one  can  fail  to 
see  the  close  connection  between  this  particular  species  of 
feeling  for  nature  and  Romantic  arbitrariness,  nor  how  they 
mutually  develop  each  other. 

Let  us  see  the  kind  of  landscapes  which  Franz  Sternbald 
understands  and  paints,  and  how  he  understands  and  paints 

them. 

In  one  part  of  the  book  we  read :  "  This  was  the  land- 
scape which   Franz   intended  to   paint;    but  the  real  scene 

1  Kopke,  i.  139,  163. 
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seemed  very  prosaic  to  him,  compared  with  its  reflection  in 
the  water."  Clear  outlines,  definite  forms,  are  dry  prose  ;  but 
the  reflection  in  the  water,  the  picture  as  it  were  to  its  second 
power,  is  Romantic  refinement,  duplication,  glorification.  In 
another  part  Franz  says  :  "  I  should  choose  to  paint  lonely, 
terrible  scenes — ruinous,  crumbling  bridges  spanning  the 
space  between  two  precipitous  rocks,  with  a  foaming  torrent 
raging  in  the  abyss  below;  strayed  travellers  whose  cloaks 
flap  in  the  wet  wind  ;  horrid  brigands  rushing  from  their 
caves,  stopping  and  plundering  carriages,  and  fighting  with 
travellers."  Real  stage  scenery  this,  with  melodrama  into 
the  bargain  ! 

And  in  what  spirit  is  nature  apprehended  ?  "  Sometimes," 
says  Franz,  "  my  imagination  sets  to  work  and  will  not  rest 
until  it  has  thought  out  something  quite  unheard  of.  It 
would  have  me  paint  strange  objects,  of  complicated  and 
almost  incomprehensible  construction — figures  composed  of 
parts  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  their  lower  extremities  being 
plants  ;  insects  and  reptiles  with  a  strange  humanness  about 
them,  expressing  human  moods  and  passions  in  a  wonderful 
and  horrible  manner." 

What  a  picture  !  what  a  jumble  of  monstrosities !  Can 
you  not  hear  Hoffmann  fast  approaching  with  his  caravan  of 
monsters  ?  The  elephant  stands  on  his  head,  and  has  a  trunk 
which  ends  in  a  garfish  ;  the  cat  writes  its  memoirs  ;  the 
door-knocker  is  really  an  old  market-woman,  &c.,  &c.  Are 
we  not  reminded  here  again,  as  in  Der  Freischutz,  of  the 
temptations  of  St.  Anthony,  as  painted  by  Teniers,  or,  better 
still,  by  Hollen-Breughel,  with  a  regular  witches'  Sabbath. 
To  the  genuine  Romanticist,  nature,  with  all  her  myriads  of 
living  forms  and  beings,  seems  a  great  toy-cupboard,  and  all 
the  toys  babble  and  chatter  like  those  in  Andersen's  fairy  tale. 

Read  this  description  of  a  romantic  landscape  taken  from 
Novalis's  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen :  "  From  a  height  they 
looked  down  upon  a  romantic  country,  strewn  with  towns 
and  castles,  with  temples  and  tombs,  a  country  which  united 
the  gentle  charms  of  inhabited  plains  with  the  terrible  charms 
of  deserts  and  precipitous  mountains.  The  most  beautiful 
colours  were  happily  blended.     Mountain  peaks  gleamed  like 
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fireworks  in  their  coverings  of  ice  and  snow.  The  smiling 
plain  was  clothed  in  the  freshest  of  green.  The  distance 
decked  itself  in  every  shade  of  blue,  and  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sea  threw  into  relief  the  innumerable  bright  pennons 
waving  from  the  masts  of  numerous  fleets.  In  the  back- 
ground we  could  see  a  shipwreck,  in  the  foreground  a  merry 
country  feast ;  far  off  the  terribly  beautiful  eruption  of  a 
volcano  and  the  desolation  wrought  by  an  earthquake, 
and  near  at  hand  a  pair  of  lovers  exchanging  the  sweetest 
caresses  under  sheltering  trees.  On  one  side  of  this  scene 
a  frightful  battle  was  raging,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  battle  was  to  be  seen  a  theatre  with  a  ludicrous  play  going 
on.  Upon  the  other  side,  in  the  foreground,  the  corpse  of 
a  young  girl  lay  upon  a  bier,  with  an  inconsolable  lover  and 
weeping  parents  kneeling  by  its  side  ;  in  the  background  sat 
a  sweet  mother  with  her  child  at  her  breast,  angels  nestling  at 
her  feet,  and  peeping  through  the  branches  above  her  head." 

What  a  pot-pourri  !  And  over  it  all  is  shed  the  indis- 
pensable pale,  yellow  light  of  that  friend  and  well-wisher, 
protector  and  betrayer  of  lovers,  that  supreme  comforter 
and  divinity  of  the  Romanticists — the  man  in  the  moon. 
He  is  their  salvation.  His  round  face  and  his  profile  have 
exactly  the  degree  of  distinctness  permissible  or  possible  in 
a  Romantic  countenance.  All  the  knights  of  Romanticism 
wear  his  yellow  livery.  And  a  truer  knight  of  the  moon 
than  Franz  Sternbald  is  not  to  be  found. 

"  I  would,"  he  says,  "  that  I  could  fill  the  whole  world 
with  my  song  of  love,  that  I  could  move  the  moonlight  and 
the  rosy  dawn,  so  that  they  should  echo  my  grief  and  happi- 
ness, until  trees,  branches,  leaves,  and  grass  all  took  up  the 
melody,  repeating  it  as  with  millions  of  tongues."  Here- 
upon he  sings  a  "  moonlight  song  "  : 

"  Hinter'm  Wasser  wie  flimmernde  Flammen, 
Berggipfel  oben  mit  Gold  beschienen, 
Neigen  rauschend  und  ernst  die  griinen 
Gebiische  die  blinkenden  Haupter  zusammen. 

Welle,  rollst  du  herauf  den  Schein, 

Des  Mondes  rund  freundlich  Angesicht  ? 

Es  merkt's  und  freundlich  bewegt  sich  der  Hain, 

Streckt  die  Zweig'  entgegen  dem  Zauberlicht. 
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Fangen  die  Geister  an  auf  den  Fluthen  zu  springen, 
Thun  sich  die  Nachtblumen  auf  mit  Klingen, 
Wacht  die  Nachtigall  im  dicksten  Baum, 
Verkiindigt  dichterisch  ihren  Traum. 
Wie  helle,  blendende  Strahlen  die  Tone  nieder  fliessen, 
Am  Bergeshang  den  Wiederhall  zu  griissen." ' 

Here  we  have  it  all !  The  ghttering  flames  of  the  moon, 
bushes  with  twinkhng  heads,  rolling  billows  bearing  on- 
wards the  face  of  the  full  moon,  spirits  dancing  upon 
waves,  night  as  described  by  Novalis,  night  flowers,  and 
a  nightingale  whose  song  flows  like  clear,  dazzling  moon- 
beams. 

And  exactly  the  same  thing  recurs  again  and  again. 
Franz  has  a  dream :  "  Unperceived,  he  painted  the  hermit 
and  his  devotion,  the  forest  and  its  moonlight ;  he  even  suc- 
ceeded, he  himself  knew  not  how,  in  getting  the  nightingale's 
song  into  his  picture."  Oh,  that  musical  pictorial  art ! 
Was  not  Goethe  right  in  saying  that  there  is  more  music 
than  painting  in  the  book  ? 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  man  who  revelled  thus 
in  the  fantastic  suggestions  of  a  district  where  nature  was 
poor  and  sterile,  should  have  altogether  failed  to  appreci- 
ate the  richness  and  luxuriance,  the  abundance  of  healthy 
sap  and  vigour,  which  distinguish  the  south  of  England. 
Shakespeare  has  had  few  such  fervent  admirers  as  Tieck ; 
and  Tieck  naturally  had  the  desire  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  natural  surroundings  amidst  which  his  great 
teacher  and  master  had  spent  his  life,  and  from  which  he 
had  derived  his  earliest  impressions.  He  expected  much. 
But,  oh  !  what  a  disappointment !  That  mind  which  fancied 
itself  akin  to  Shakespeare's  found  nothing  congenial  in  the 
scenery  round  Shakespeare's  home.     The  chief  characteristic 

'  "  Beyond  the  lake  there's  a  glittering  and  flaming ;  the  mountain-tops  are  tipped 
with  gold ;  gravely  the  bushes  rustle  and  bend,  and  lay  their  twinkling  green  heads 
together.  Wave,  art  thou  rolling  to  us  the  reflection  of  the  round,  friendly  face  of 
the  moon  ?  The  trees  recognise  it,  and  joyfully  stretch  forth  their  branches  towards 
the  magic  light.  The  spirits  begin  to  dance  on  the  waves  ;  the  flowers  of  the  night 
unfold  their  petals  with  melodious  sound  ;  where  the  leaves  are  thickest  the  nightin- 
gale awakes  and  tells  her  dream  ;  her  notes  flow  forth  like  clear,  dazzling  beams,  to 
greet  the  echo  on  the  mountain  side." 
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of  these  counties  is  an  almost  incredible  luxuriance  and  vigour 
of  growth.  But  this  wealth  of  vegetation  is  unpoetical  to  the 
Romanticist,  because  it  is  useful,  because  it  has  a  purpose. 
Only  the  blossom  which  bears  no  fruit  is  romantic.  We 
understand  his  disappointment.  Nowhere  else  does  one  see 
such  mighty,  spreading  oaks,  nowhere  such  high  and  succu- 
lent grass.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  green  carpet 
spreads  over  the  undulating  fields  and  the  rich  meadows, 
where  magnificent  cattle  graze  and  ruminate.  Quantities  of 
white,  yellow,  and  blue  meadow  and  field  flowers  break  the 
monotony  of  colour,  and  breathe  a  perfume  which  the 
moisture  of  the  air  keeps  so  fresh  that  it  never  palls.  This 
vegetation  is  above  all  else  fresh,  not,  like  that  of  the  south, 
striking  in  its  contours.  The  watery,  juicy  plant  does  not 
live  long  ;  life  streams  through  it  and  is  gone.  The  moist 
air  envelops  trees  and  plants  in  a  sort  of  luminous  vapour 
which  catches  and  tempers  the  sunbeams ;  and,  as  in  Den- 
mark, banks  of  clouds  constantly  traverse  the  pale  blue  sky. 
When  this  sky  happens  to  be  for  a  short  time  perfectly  clear, 
and  the  sun  reaches  the  earth  without  passing  'through  mist, 
the  rain  and  dewdrops  sparkle  on  the  green  grass  and 
upon  the  silken  and  velvet  petals  of  the  myriads  of  gay 
flowers  more  brilliantly  than  diamonds.  What  matter  that 
the  grass  is  destined  to  be  eaten  ?  Does  not  part  of  its 
beauty  lie  in  its  nutritious  look?  What  matter  that  the 
fruitful  fields  are  cultivated  with  the  assistance  of  all  the 
newest  agricultural  machinery,  or  that  the  cattle  are  tended 
with  the  most  intelligent  solicitude  ?  Is  not  this  the  very 
reason  why  both  animals  and  plants  look  so  strong,  so  well 
nourished,  and  so  nourishing?  What  we  have  here  is 
certainly  not  the  imposing  beauty  of  the  desert  or  the 
ocean,  or  of  Swiss  scenery.  But  has  not  this  landscape  a 
poetry  of  its  own  ?  Who  can  have  spent  an  evening  in  Kew 
Gardens  without  mentally  placing  the  elfin  dance  from  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  in 
exactly  this  scenery,  these  beautiful  parks,  with  their  gigantic 
old  oaks  ?  It  was  in  these  surroundings  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  them.  We  can  divine  with  what  eyes  he  looked  upon 
the  landscape.     With  what  eyes  does  Tieck  look  upon  it  ? 
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"  Having  seen  London,"  says  Kopke,  "he  wished  to  make 
acquaintance  with  some  other  part  of  England.  Where 
should  he  turn  his  steps,  if  not  to  Shakespeare's  birth- 
place ?  On  the  way  he  visited  Oxford.  But  neither  was 
this  scenery  to  his  taste.  The  country  they  drove  through 
was  luxuriantly  green,  splendidly  cultivated  ;  but  it  was  too 
well  ordered,  too  artificial  (No  primitive  poetry  !)  ;  it  had 
lost  its  originality.  It  lacked  that  simplicity,  that  holiness^ 
as  he  called  it,  which  touches  the  heart,  and  by  which  he 
had  so  often  been  moved  in  the  most  sterile  parts  of  his 
native  land.  Here  industry  had  destroyed  the  poetic 
aroma.'' 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  must  have  been  something  in 
the  scenery  of  his  own  country  which  appealed  to  Tieck's 
personal  predispositions.  The  fantastic  conception  of  nature 
would  not  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme  in  this 
particular  country,  if  there  had  not  been  something  fan- 
tastic in  the  scenery  of  the  country.  It  is  very  evident  that 
German  scenery  must  have  met  the  fantastic  spectator  half 
way. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  I  attempted,  by  means 
of  a  description  of  Italian  scenery,  to  show  how  unromantic 
even  the  most  beautiful  of  it  is.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  Black 
Forest  and  the  Blocksberg,  can  German  scenery  be  called 
really  fantastic  ;  for,  as  Taine  says,  it  is  only  the  beauty  of 
art  which  is  fantastic  ;  that  of  nature  is  more  than  fantastic  ; 
the  fantastic  does  not  exist  except  in  our  human  brain. 
Still,  nature  does  provide  excuses  for  a  certain  amount  of 
fantasy.  It  is  especially  to  be  born  in  mind  that  in 
characteristically  German  scenery  the  sea  is  absent,  and 
with  it  the  feeling  of  wideness  and  freeness  which  it  alone 
gives.  In  river  and  mountain  scenery  there  is  never  the 
wide,  open  horizon  to  which  we  Danes  are  accus- 
tomed. 

But,  not  to  lose  myself  in  generalisations,  let  me  give  an 
idea  of  the  scenery  amidst  which  Tieck  himself  lived  longest 
—that  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Saxon  Switzerland.  I  shall  describe  in  a 
few  words  how  it  impresses  me,  and  then  proceed  to  show 
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what  impression  it  produces  on  a  Romantic  poet.  This  I 
can  do  reliably  and  exactly,  for  I  have  personally  known 
several  Romantic  poets,  and  have  recently  travelled  through 
the  district  in  question  in  company  with  an  old  poet  of 
Romantic  tendencies. 

We  had  spent  some  days  in  the  clear  mountain  air, 
looking  out  over  the  high  open  country  and  rocky  peaks 
of  Bohemia,  which  resemble  a  sea,  with  sharply  outlined 
mountains  emerging  like  islands— an  interminable  stretch  of 
fields  and  pine-clad  rocks.  We  went  through  the  Utten- 
walder  Grund  up  to  the  Bastei.  The  valley  is  shut  in  by 
high,  fantastic  sandstone  rocks,  piled  up  in  layers,  with  pine 
trees  clustering  in  every  crevice.  The  upper  part  of  the 
rock  often  projects  threateningly  over  the  lower,  seeming 
as  though  about  to  fall.  One  sees  many  strange  freaks  of 
nature^ — ^gateways,  even  triple  gateways.  In  climbing  up  to 
the  Bastei,  one  has  on  the  left  that  remarkable  landscape 
with  the  steep  rocks  standing  out  like  giant  gravestones — 
tragic,  awe-inspiring  scenery,  that  would  make  a  fitting 
background  for  the  dance  of  the  dead  nuns  in  Robert  le  Diable. 
Standing  on  the  Bastei,  one  looks  over  the  great  plain 
with  its  precipitous  mountain  islands  (the  fortress  of  Konig- 
stein  is  built  upon  one  of  these),  straight,  hard  lines, 
absolutely  unpicturesque.  Kuhstall  is  an  enormous  dome 
of  rock.  The  whole  scenery  has  the  appearance  of  being 
designed  by  man,  of  being  a  fantastic  art  production. 
The  last  time  I  saw  it,  in  glorious  sunlight,  the  view 
was  marvellously  imposing.  Over  the  great  pine-forest 
which  clothed  the  lower  heights,  its  tree-tops  looking 
like  felt  or  wool,  lay  a  bluish  green  haze,  which  spread 
up  the  sides  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  Bohemian 
villages  lay  in  groups,  shining  like  windows  in  the  sun — 
in  the  distance  were  basaltic  mountains,  nearer  at  hand 
pyramidal,  square,  or  obelisk-shaped  rocks.  Wherever  a 
single  deciduous  tree  stood  among  the  pines,  its  yellow 
autumnal  leaves  shone  amidst  their  dark  surroundings  like 
patches  of  gold.  The  only  other  yellow  was  that  of  the 
lichen  upon  some  of  the  rocks.  These  rocks  looked  as 
though  giants    in    the    morning    of   time   had   pelted   each 
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other  with  them,  as  children  pelt  each  other  with  stones, 
or  had  played  at  heaping  them  one  on  the  top  of 
another. 

From  the  Wintersberg  the  hills  look  like  the  remains  of 
a  Cyclopean  city.  An  enormous  rock,  steep  and  smooth  as 
a  wall,  stands,  decked  with  firs,  in  the  centre  of  a  wide 
landscape.  Of  all  one  sees,  Prebischthor  is  perhaps  what 
strikes  one  as  being  most  beautiful.  Here  again  the  rocks 
have  taken  a  fantastic  shape,  that  of  a  gateway.  A  gigantic, 
beam-like  rock  has  laid  itself  like  a  lintel  across  two  rock 
towers.  Sitting  under  it,  one  looks  down  upon  two 
separate  landscapes,  one  through  the  arch  to  the  left,  the 
other  an  open  one  upon  the  right.  As  I  sat  there  in  the 
evening,  the  first  was  hard,  cold,  austere ;  over  the  other 
the  sun  was  setting,  red  and  glowing.  The  one  was, 
as  it  were,  in  a  major,  the  other  in  a  minor  key  ;  the  one 
was  like  a  face  without  eyes,  the  other  glowed  and 
beamed. 

Such  was  this  scenery  in  the  eyes  of  an  ordinary,  sober- 
minded  traveller.  The  Romanticist  who  was  my  companion 
seemed  to  me  to  be  less  moved  by  the  spectacle  than  I  was  ; 
at  least  he  said  very  little  about  it  during  the  course  of  the 
day.  But  when,  towards  night,  we  were  making  our  way 
down  the  mountain,  his  imagination  was  suddenly  fired.  It 
was  quite  dark,  and  the  darkness  acted  upon  his  nerves. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  more  and  more  of  the  spirits  of  nature 
came  forth,  the  darker  it  grew.  And  when,  in  the  distance, 
we  saw  the  first  points  of  light  coming  from  the  windows  of 
houses  on  the  mountain  side,  houses  which  we  could  not 
distinguish  on  account  of  the  darkness,  he  had  the  feeling  that 
these  windows  must  be  in  the  rock  itself,  and  that  we  could 
see  in  if  we  were  only  near  enough.  The  illuminated  panes 
were  to  him  great  eyes,  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  mountain 
looked  out  at  us;  he  felt  as  if  the  wooded  hillside  were 
watching  us.  He  was  in  a  weird,  eccentric,  genuinely 
Romantic  mood,  and  I  could  not  follow  him.  But  on  this 
occasion  I  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  by  personal 
observation  how  a  German  Romanticist  of  the  good  old  days 
viewed  nature  ;  how  it  was  not  until  night  that  it  really 
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became  nature  to  him ;  how  he  did  not  look  at  it,  but  to  one 
side  of  it  or  behind  it ;  and  by  observing  how  much  more, 
and  yet  how  much  less,  my  companion  felt  face  to  face  with 
nature  than  I  did,  I  arrived  at  an  understanding  of  the 
legitimacy  and  the  narrowness,  the  unnaturalness  and  the 
poetry  of  the  Romantic  conception  of  nature.^  • 

'  The  above  is  a  faithful  account  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  scenery  upon  the 
Danish  poet  M.  Goldschmidt  in  the  autumn  of  1872. 


XI 

ROMANTIC  DUPLICATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Those  among  my  readers  who  have  stood  in  a  room  lined 
with  mirrors,  and  seen  themselves  and  everything  else  re- 
flected ad  infinitum,  above,  below,  on  every  side,  have 
some  idea  of  the  vertigo  which  the  study  of  Romantic  art 
at  times  produces. 

Every  one  who  has  read  Holberg's  Ulysses  von  Ithacia 
remembers  how  droll  the  effect  is  when  the  characters,  as 
they  are  perpetually  doing,  make  fun  of  themselves  and 
what  they  represent — when,  for  example,  Ulysses  exhibits 
the  long  beard  which  has  grown  during  the  ten  years' 
campaign,  or  when  we  read  upon  a  screen,  "  This  is  Troy," 
or  when,  at  the  close,  the  Jews  rush  in  and  tear  off  the 
actor's  back  the  clothes  which  he  had  borrowed  to  play 
Ulysses  in.  Histrionic  art,  as  every  one  knows,  depends 
for  its  effect  upon  illusion.  And  illusion  is  an  aim  common 
to  many  of  the  arts.  A  statue  and  a  painting  deceive 
quite  as  much  as  a  play,  the  illusion  being  contingent 
upon  our  momentarily  taking  the  stone  for  a  human 
being,  and  the  painted  flat  surface  for  receding  reality,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  we  forget  the  actor  in  his  r6le. 
This  illusion,  however,  is  only  complete  for  a  moment. 
It  is,  indeed,  possible  for  the  perfectly  uneducated  man  to 
be  entirely  deceived.  An  Indian  soldier  in  Calcutta  shot  an 
actor  who  was  playing  the  part  of  Othello,  exclaiming :  "  It 
shall  never  be  said  that  a  negro  murdered  a  white  woman  in 
my  presence ! "  But  in  the  case  of  the  educated  man,  the 
illusion  comes  and  goes  ;  it  comes  at  the  moment  when  the 
tragedy  brings  tears  into  his  eyes,  and  goes  at  the  moment 
when  he  draws  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  and  looks  at  his 
neighbour.     The   effect  of  the  work  of  art  is,  as  it  were, 
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focussed  in  this  illusion.  The  illusion  is  the  reflection  of 
the  work  of  art  in  the  spectator's  mind — the  appearance, 
the  play,  by  means  of  which  the  unreal  becomes  reality 
to  the  spectator. 

In  the  simple,  straightforward  work  of  art  no  special 
attention  is  devoted  to  illusion  ;  it  is  not  aimed  at  ; 
nothing  is  done  to  strengthen  it  or  to  give  it  piquancy ;  but 
still  less  is  anything  done  to  destroy  it. 

It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  understand  how  a  certain 
piquant  quality  may  be  communicated  to  the  illusion  pro- 
duced by  any  art.  When,  for  instance,  a  Hermes,  or 
any  idol,  is  represented  on  a  bas-relief,  when  a  picture 
represents  a  studio  or  a  room  with  pictures  hanging  on  the 
walls,  a  strong  indication  is  hereby  conveyed  that  the  bas- 
relief  itself  is  not  intended  to  affect  us  as  statuary,  nor  the 
pictures  as  painting.  And  the  same  sort  of  effect  is  pro- 
duced when  one  or  other  of  the  characters  in  a  comedy 
cries  :  "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  stage-uncle  ?  " 

The  theatrical  illusion  is  still  further  heightened,  or,  to 
be  quite  correct,  is  still  more  entirely  forgotten,  when  some 
of  the  characters  in  a  play  themselves  perform  a  play,  as  in 
Hamlet  or  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  It  seems  extra- 
ordinary or  impossible  that  the  spectators  of  this  second 
play  should  also  be  acting.  The  illusion  here  is  artificially 
strengthened,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  weakened,  by  atten- 
tion being  drawn  to  it.  It  is  plain  that  this  play  with  illu- 
sions had  an  immense  attraction  for  Tieck  ;  it  was  inevitable 
that  it  should  have.  Since  it  is  illusion  which  makes  art  serious 
reality  to  the  spectator,  it  is  by  the  destroying  of  the  illusion 
that  he  is  made  to  feel  strongly  that  art  is  free,  fanciful  play. 

So  Tieck  mocks  ironically  at  things  which  are  usually 
ignored  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  illusion.  In  Puss  in  Boots 
the  King  says  to  Prince  Nathaniel :  "  But  do  tell  me  ;  how  is 
it  that  you  who  live  so  far  away  can  speak  our  language  so 
fluently?"  Nathaniel:  "Hush!"  The  King:  "What?" 
Nathaniel :  "  Hush,  hush  !  For  any  sake  be  quiet,  or  the 
audience  too  will  be  finding  out  how  unnatural  it  is." 
And,  sure  enough,  one  of  the  spectators  presently  remarks  : 
"  Why    in    the    world    can't    the    prince    talk    a    foreign 
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language  and  have  it  translated  by  his  interpreter  ?  What 
utter  nonsense  it  all  is  ! "  This  last  speech  is  of  course 
sarcasm,  aimed  at  that  demand  for  realism  in  art  of  which 
Iffland  and  Kotzebue  were  advocates.  We  have  one  expres- 
sion of  the  demand  in  question  in  the  French  misconception 
of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  time  and  place. 
Writing  on  this  subject,  Schlegel,  following  Lessing's  example, 
remarked  that,  after  one  had  taken  the  great  plunge  and 
agreed  to  regard  the  stage  as  the  world,  it  was  surely  easy 
to  take  the  lesser  one  and  sometimes  permit  the  said  stage 
to  represent  different  localities.  And  the  Romanticists  were 
never  weary  of  extolling  the  old  Shakespearian  theatre  (where 
the  place  represented  was  simply  intimated  by  a  label 
attached  to  the  scenes)  as  a  higher  development  of  art  than 
that  of  their  own  day.  The  champions  of  realism  in  art 
were  at  that  time  advocating  the  substitution  of  solid  walls 
for  scenes  ;  Schlegel  maintained  that  those  who  insisted  on 
having  three  walls  on  the  stage  were  logically  obliged  to  go 
a  step  farther  and  have  a  fourth  wall,  on  the  side  towards 
the  audience. 

It  is  out  of  pure  defiance  of  the  philistine  conception  of 
art  that  Tieck  amuses  himself  by  seating  an  audience  upon 
the  stage  and  having  the  play  within  the  play  performed  to 
the  accompaniment  of  their  critical  remarks.  They  censure, 
they  praise,  now  condemning  a  scene  as  superfluous,  now 
approving  the  author  for  his  courage  in  introducing  horses 
upon  the  stage.  While  the  learned  man  and  the  fool  are 
disputing  in  the  palace  before  the  king  upon  his  throne,  the 
former  says :  "  The  gist  of  my  argument  is,  that  the  new 
play  Puss  in  Boots  is  a  good  play."  "  That  is  exactly  what  I 
deny,"  says  the  fool ;  whereupon  one  of  the  audience  cries 
in  amazement :  "  What !  the  play  itself  is  mentioned  in  the 
play!" 

A  still  more  extraordinary  state  of  matters  prevails  in 
Die  Verkehrte  Welt  ("  The  Topsy-turvy  World").  As  Scara- 
mouch is  riding  through  the  forest  on  his  donkey,  a  thunder- 
storm suddenly  comes  on.  One  naturally  expects  him  to 
take  shelter.  Not  at  all.  "  Where  the  deuce  does  this  storm 
come  from  ?  "  he  cries ;  "  there's  not  a  word  about  it  in  my 
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part.  What  absurd  nonsense !  My  donkey  and  I  are 
getting  soaked.  Machinist!  machinist!  hi!  in  the  devil's 
name  stop  it ! "  The  machinist  enters  and  excuses  himself, 
explains  that  the  audience  had  expressed  a  desire  for  stage- 
thunder,  and  that  he  had  consequently  met  their  wishes. 
Scaramouch  entreats  the  audience  to  change  its  mind,  but 
to  no  purpose ;  thunder  they  will  have.  "  What !  in  a 
sedate  historical  play  ?  "  It  thunders  again.  "  It's  a  very 
simple  matter,"  says  the  machinist ;  "  I  blow  a  little  pounded 
colophony  through  a  flame  ;  that  makes  the  lightning ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  an  iron  ball  is  rolled  overhead,  and  there 
you  have  the  thunder."  Play  with  illusion  cannot  be  carried 
further  than  this  except  by  introducing  in  the  play  which 
the  performing  audience  is  witnessing,  another  play  acted 
before  yet  another  audience.  "  How  extraordinary  it  is  !" 
says  Scavola,  the  blockhead ;  "  we  are  an  audience,  and 
yonder  sit  people  who  are  an  audience  too."  The  plays  are 
fitted  into  one  another  like  puzzle-boxes. 

The  madness  reached  its  climax  when,  within  this  new 
inmost  play,  there  appears  yet  another  play.  It  is  confusion 
worse  confounded.  "  Nay,  this  is  too  much,"  cries  Scavola. 
"  Just  think  of  it,  good  people  all !  Here  we  sit  as  an  audience 
and  watch  a  play  ;  in  that  play  sits  another  audience 
watching  a  third  play,  and  for  the  actors  in  that  third  play 
yet  another  play  is  being  acted."  And  he  goes  on  to  explain, 
like  a  true  Romanticist :  "  One  often  has  dreams  like  this,  and 
they  are  terrible  ;  and  thoughts,  too,  sometimes  spin  them- 
selves in  this  fashion  ever  farther  and  farther  into  the  heart 
of  things.  And  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  enough  to 
drive  a  man  crazy." 

But  the  music  between  the  acts  contains  the  key  to  the 
whole  work.  The  lively  Allegro  says  :  "  Do  ye  indeed  know 
what  ye  desire,  ye  who  seek  for  coherence  in  all  things  ? 
When  the  golden  wine  gleams  in  the  glass  and  ye  are 
animated  by  its  good  spirit,  when  ye  feel  doubly  full  of  hfe 
and  soul,  and  all  the  floodgates  of  your  being  are  opened, 
what  do  ye  think  of  then  ?  Can  ye  order  and  regulate 
then  ?  Ye  enjoy  yourselves  and  the  harmonious  confusion." 
And  the  Rondo  says :  "  Whenever  the  philosopher  is  surprised 
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by  a  thing,  and  cannot  understand  it,  he  exclaims  :  '  There  is 
no  reason  in  it.'  Nay,  when  reason  penetrates  to  the  heart 
of  itself,  when  it  has  investigated  its  own  inmost  being  and 
carefully  observed  itself,  it  says  :  'In  this,  too,  there  is  no 
reason.'  .  .  .  But  the  man  who  with  reason  despises  reason, 
is  a  reasonable  man.  Much  poetry  is  prose  gone  mad,  much 
prose  is  only  crippled  poetry  ;  that  which  lies  between  poetry 
and  prose  is  not  the  best  either.  O  music !  whither  tend 
thy  steps  ?     Neither  is  there  any  reason  in  thee." 

In  his  critical  writings  Tieck  himself  gives  us  the  clue  to 
his  procedure  by  averring  that  the  aim  of  Romantic  comedy 
is  to  lull  the  spectator  into  a  dreamy  mood.  "  In  the  midst 
of  a  dream,"  he  says,  "  the  soul  often  does  not  believe  firmly 
in  its  visions ;  but  if  the  dreamer  sleeps  on,  the  endless 
succession  of  new  magic  appearances  restores  the  illusion, 
keeps  him  in  a  charmed  world,  makes  him  lose  the  standard 
of  reality,  delivers  him  up  at  last  completely  to  the  dominion 
of  the  incomprehensible." 

.  Music  is  the  formless  deep  to  which  the  wearied 
imagination  of  the  Romanticist  returns  after  contemplating 
itself  reflected  ad  infinitum  in  its  mirror  chamber.  And  the 
work  of  art  may  be  likened  to  one  of  those  carved  ivory  balls 
which  enclose  a  whole  set  of  ivory  balls,  one  within  the 
other. 

This  style  of  drama  was  amusingly  parodied  by  J.  L. 
Heiberg  in  his  witty  satirical  play,  JulespOg  og  NytaarslSjer 
("  Christmas  Fun  and  New  Year's  Drollery  ").  There  is  less 
freedom  and  originality  in  Hoffmann's  imitation,  Prinzessm 
Blandina,  in  which,  in  scenes  laid  behind  the  scenes,  the 
Stage  Manager  and  the  Director  discuss  the  play.  The 
Stage  Manager  says :  "  Machinist,  give  the  signal  for 
night."  Director:  "Why,  you  are  surely  not  going  to 
have  night  already  ?  It  will  disturb  the  illusion.  It  is 
hardly  three  minutes  since  Roderick  breakfasted  in  the 
desert."  Stage  Manager  :  "It  is  the  direction  given  in  the 
book."  Director:  "Then  it  is  the  book  that  is  crazy,  and 
the  play  is  written  without  the  slightest  understanding  of 
dramatic  art." 

In  a  different  department  of  literature,  in  the  writings  ot 
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our  Danish  philosopher,  Kierkegaard,  we  come  upon  the 
mirror  chamber  with  its  repeated  reflections  psychologically 
applied.  As  the  German  Romanticist  ironically  hovers  above 
his  own  play,  with  its  Chinese  puzzle-box  scenes  and  figures, 
so  the  Danish  psychologist  draws  further  and  further 
away  from  his  subject  by  putting  one  author,  as  it  were, 
inside  another.  Listen  to  his  explanation  in  the  Afsluttende 
Efterskrift  {"  Concluding  Postscript ") :  "  My  position  is  even  a 
more  external  one  than  that  of  any  author  whose  characters 
are  imaginary,  but  who  appears  personally  in  his  preface. 
A  prompter,  impersonal,  or  personal  in  the  third  degree,  I 
have  created  authors  whose  prefaces,  nay,  whose  very  names 
are  their  own  production.  In  the  pseudonymous  books  there 
is  not  a  word  of  my  own  ;  I  judge  them  as  an  uninterested 
third  party,  have  no  knowledge  of  their  meaning  except  that 
of  the  ordinary  reader,  and  not  the  most  remote  private 
connection  with  them,  as  is  indeed  impossible  in  the  case  of 
a  doubly  reflected  communication.  A  single  word  from  me 
personally,  in  my  own  name,  would  be  a  piece  of  presump- 
tuous self-forgetfulness,  and  would,  from  the  dialectical 
point  of  view,  destroy  the  pseudonymous  character  of  the 
work,  I  am  no  more  the  publisher,  Victor  Eremita,  than  I 
am  the  Seducer  or  the  Assessor  in  Enten-Eller ;  Eremita 
is  the  poetically  real  subjective  thinker,  whom  we  meet  again 
in  In  Vino  Veritas.  In  Frygt  ogBmven  ("  Fear  and  Trembling  ") 
I  am  no  more  Johannes  de  Silentio  than  I  am  the  Knight  of 
Faith  whom  he  depicts  ;  and  just  as  little  am  I  the  author  of 
the  preface  to  the  book,  it  being  a  characteristic  utterance 
of  a  poetically-real  subjective  thinker.  In  that  tale  of  woe, 
Skyldig? — Ikke  Skyldig?  ("Guilty  or  not  Guilty  ?"),  I  am  no 
more  the  experimenter  than  I  am  the  subject  of  the  experiment, 
since  the  experimenter  is  a  poetically-real  subjective  thinker, 
and  the  being  he  experiments  on  is  his  psychologically 
inevitable  production.  I  am  a  negligeable  quantity,  i.e.  it  is 
immaterial  what  I  am.  ...  I  have  all  along  been  sensible 
that  my  personality  was  an  obstruction  which  the  Pseudonymi 
must  involuntarily  and  inevitably  long  to  be  rid  of,  or  to 
have  made  as  insignificant  as  possible,  yet  which  they  at  the 
same  time,  regarding  the  matter  from  the  ironical  and  reflec- 
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tive  standpoint,  must  desire  to  retain  as  repellant  opposition ; 
for  I  stand  to  them  in  the  ironically  combined  relation  of 
secretary  and  dialectically  reduplicated  author  of  the  author 
or  authors." 

However  different  the  causes  of  the  reduplication  may  be 
in  this  case,  the  phenomenon  itself  is  of  near  kin  to  the  fore- 
going one.  To  keep  the  general  public  at  a  distance,  to  avoid 
laying  bare  his  heart,  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  avoid  the 
tiresome  responsibility  entailed  by  speaking  in  his  own  name, 
Kierkegaard  places  as  many  authors  between  himself  and 
the  public  as  possible.  Even  taking  his  reasons  into  con- 
sideration, I  confess  that  to  me  the  proceeding  seems 
super-subtle,  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  the  Romantic  irony. 
For  although  Kierkegaard,  as  regards  his  matter,  is  in  many 
ways  ahead  of  Romanticism,  he  is  still  connected  with  it 
by  his  style.  It  is  natural  enough  that  he  cannot,  or  will  not, 
bear  the  responsibility  for  what  his  imaginary  characters,  the 
Assessor  and  the  Seducer,  say ;  but  it  is  pure  imagination  on 
his  part  to  suppose  himself  capable  of  producing  his  authors 
at  second  hand,  to  suppose,  for  instance,  that  he  has  created 
the  hero  in  the  Engagement  Story  exactly  as  Prater  Taci- 
turnus  would  have  created  him.  Several  of  his  would-be 
authors,  Constantin  Constantius  and  Prater  Taciturnus,  for 
example,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another, 
and  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  characteristic  about  their 
productions.  The  third  part  of  Stadierne  ("Stages  on 
the  Road  of  Life")  was,  as  Kierkegaard's  own  memo- 
randa show,  originally  intended  to  form  part  of  Enten-EUer. 
When  he  remarks  (in  Afstuttende  Efterskrift,  p.  216)  that 
the  most  attentive  reader  will  hardly  succeed  in  finding 
in  that  work,  either  in  language  or  turn  of  thought,  a  single 
reminiscence  of  Enten-EUer,  he  betrays  great  capability  of 
self-deception.  Both  works  show  in  every  line  that  they  are 
written  by  the  same  author  ;  in  both  we  come  upon  the 
same  thoughts,  often  expressed  in  almost  the  same  words. 
The  Assessor  in  Stadierne  judges  Aladdin  exactly  as  he  is 
judged  by  the  ^Esthete  in  Enten-EUer:  "What  makes 
Aladdin  so  great  is  the  strength  of  his  desire." 

Along  with  all  this  duplication  and  reduplication  we  have 
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in  the  case  of  the  Romanticists  the  wildest  caprices  in  the 
matter  of  the  order  of  presentation.  The  Topsy-turvy  World 
begins  with  the  epilogue  and  ends  with  the  prologue  ;  by  such 
pranks  imagination  proclaims  its  independence  of  all  law. 
Frater  Taciturnus  records  what  happened  to  him  last  year 
along  with  what  is  happening  to  him  this  year ;  every  day  at 
noon  he  notes  down  what  happened  that  day  a  year  ago 
(What  a  memory!),  and  at  midnight  what  has  occurred  during 
the  day.  Naturally,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  the  two 
threads  of  event.  In  Hoffmann's  Kater  Murr,  the  cat  writes 
its  memoirs  on  sheets  of  paper  which  have  its  master's. 
Kapellmeister  Kreisler's,  memoranda  on  the  other  side.  Both 
sides  of  the  sheets  are  printed,  the  one  following  the  other, 
so  that  we  read  two  utterly  unconnected  manuscripts  mixed 
up  with  each  other,  often  with  interruptions  in  the  middle 
of  sentences  or  words.  Wilfulness,  caprice,  play  with  one's 
own  production  could  scarcely  be  carried  farther.  Yet  the 
dissolution  of  established  form  did  go  further,  much  further. 
The  Romanticists  did  not  rest  content  with  having  shattered 
the  conventions  of  art  ;  they  proceeded  to  decompose  the 
human  personality,  and  that  in  many  different  manners. 

It  was  Novalis  who  led  the  way.     In  Heinrich  von  Ofter- 
dingen  the  hero  seems  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  Everything 
that  happens  to  him.     "  Each  new  thing  that  he  saw  and 
heard  seemed  only  to  shove  back  bolts,  to  open  secret  doors 
in  his  soul."     But  the  strangest  impression  of  all  is  produced 
on  him  by  his  discovery  of  a  mysterious  book  in  the  cave  of 
the  hermit  Count   of    HohenzoUern,  a  book  in   which,  al- 
though he  is  as  yet  unable  to  interpret  it,  he  finds  the  enigma 
of  his  existence,  an  existence  beginning  before  his  birth  and 
stretching  into  the  future  after  his  death.    Novalis's  romance 
being  an  allegory  and  myth,  his  design  beiiig  to  make  a 
single  individual  represent  the  whole  eternal  story  of  the 
soul,  he  turns  to  his  purpose  one  of  the  oldest  hypotheses  of 
humanity,  the  idea  that  the  individual  reappears  generation 
after  generation.     Thus  the  past  and  the  future  take  part  in 
the  present,  in  the  shape  of  memory  and  prophetic  intuition. 
He  does  not  actually  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
but  to  him,  the  Romanticist  who  lives  in  the  contemplation 
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of  the  eternal,  time  is  of  such  subordinate  significance  that, 
just  as  he  recognises  no  difference  between  a  natural  and  a 
supernatural  event,  so  he  sees  none  between  past,  present, 
and  future.  In  this  way  the  individual  existence  is  extended 
throughout  an  unHmited  period  of  history. 

In  Danish  literature  we  find  this  Romantic  use  of  the 
idea  of  a  previous  existence  in  Heiberg's  De  Nygifte.  The 
mother  is  telling  her  adopted  son  about  the  death  of  her 
real  son : — 

"  Den  Morgen,  da  han  led  sin  skraskkelige  Dom, 
Endnu  var  det  neppe  daget — 
Traadte  Slutteren  ind  og  sagde  :  '  Kom  ! 
Klokken  er  nu  paa  Slaget.' 

"  Da  sank  han  for  sidste  Gang  til  mit  Bryst 
Og  udbrod  :  '  Et  Ord  du  mig  give, 
Et  kraftigt  Ord,  som  kan  vasre  min  Trost 
Paa  min  sidste  Gang  i  Live  ! " 

"  Og  jeg  sagde  .  .  . 

Men,  Fredrik,  du  skrEemmer  mig  !  sig  .  .  . 
Du  rejser  dig  .  .  .  hvad  har  du  i  Sinde? 
Du  stirrer  paa  mig  saa  bleg  som  et  Lig  .  .  . 

Fredrik. 
"  O  Moder  !  Moder  !  hold  inde  ! 

Du  sagde  :  '  Naar  du  for  din  Preiser  staar, 
Da  sig  :  Min  Gud  og  min  Broder, 
Tilgiv  mig  for  dine  Martyrsaar, 
For  min  Anger  og  for  min  Moder.' 

Gertrud. 
"  Ha  !  hvoraf  ved  du  det  ? 

Fredrik. 

"  Mig  det  var, 
Forst  nu  mig  selv  jeg  fatter. 
Det  er  din  virkelige  Son,  du  har, 
Og  nu  lever  han  Livet  atter."  ' 

^  "  The  morning  he  suffered  his  terrible  sentence,  ere  yet  it  was  day,  the  warder 
entered  and  said :  '  Come  !  the  hour  is  about  to  strike.'  Then  he  fell  on  my  breast 
for  the  last  time,  crying  :  '  Say  a  word,  a  word  of  power,  to  strengthen  me  for  the 
last  steps  I  am  to  take  on  earth  ! '  And  I  said  .  .  .  But,  Fredrik,  you  frighten  me. 
What  is  it?     Why  do  you  rise  and  gaze  on  me  thus,  pale  as  a  corpse?     Fredrik— 
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Heiberg  here  makes  a  beautiful  and  ingenious  use  of  the 
idea.  But  the  Romanticists  are  not  content  with  this. 
It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  transpose  the  personality 
into  the  past,  or  to  deck  it  with  the  bright  peacock's  tail  of 
future  existences.  They  split  the  Ego  into  strips,  they  re- 
solve it  into  its  elements.  They  scatter  it  abroad  through 
space,  as  they  stretch  it  out  through  time.  For  the  laws  of 
space  and  time  affect  them  not. 

Self-consciousness  is  self-duplication.  But  it  is  an  un- 
healthy self  which  cannot  overcome  and  master  this  self- 
duplication.  This  we  saw  in  the  case  of  Lovell  and  of 
Roquairol.  There  is  no  greater  misery  than  morbid  self- 
contemplation.  He  who  indulges  in  it  separates  himself 
from  himself,  observes  himself  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
spectator,  and  ere  long  experiences  the  horrible  feeling  of  the 
prisoner  who,  when  he  looks  up,  sees  the  eye  of  the  warder 
at  the  little  glass  pane  in  the  door  of  his  cell.  His  own  eye 
has  become  quite  as  terrible  to  him  as  another  man's.  What 
tends  to  make  this  condition  permanent  is  partly  the  religious 
and  moral  feeling  that  one  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of, 
but  to  be  always  labouring  at  and  improving  one's  self, 
and  partly  natural  curiosity  regarding  the  unknown  ;  one 
looks  upon  one's  self  as  a  country,  the  coast  of  which  is 
known,  but  the  interior  of  which  is  still  to  be  explored. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  who  is  healthy  in  mind  and  body, 
this  exploration  goes  on  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly.  One 
fine  day  the  poor  prisoner,  looking  up  from  his  work,  finds 
that  the  eye  has  disappeared  from  the  peep-hole.  Only  now 
does  he  begin  to  breathe,  to  live.  Whether  his  work  be 
important  or  unimportant,  divine  or  merely  useful,  whether 
he  be  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  cork-cutter,  from  that  moment 
there  is  a  feeling  of  balance  and  unity  in  his  mind  ;  he  feels 
that  he  is  an  entire  being.  In  the  case  of  sickly,  inactive 
natures,  the  eye  is  never  removed  from  the  peep-hole,  and  a 
long  continuation  of  this  condition  leads  the  individual  to 

O  mother  I  mother  !  stop  !  You  said  :  'When  you  stand  before  your  Creator,  say: 
My  God  and  my  Brother,  forgive  me  for  the  sake  of  Thy  passion,  of  my  repentance, 
and  of  my  mother  ! '  Gertrnd—0\  tell  how  you  know  this  ?  j^?-«i/«-4— Because 
it  was  to  me  you  spoke  ;  not  till  tjiis  moment  have  I  understood  myself ;  I  am  your 
own  son,  now  living  life  over  again." 
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the  verge  of  madness.  But  it  is  to  this  very  condition  that 
the  Romanticists  cling.  It  is  this  which  gives  birth  to 
the  Romantic  idea  of  the  "  Doppelganger,"  ^  an  idea  which 
finds  its  first  expression  in  Jean  Paul's  Leibgeber-Schoppe  (in 
the  meditation  on  Fichte's  Ego),  and  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  Hoffmann's  tales,  reaching  its  climax  in  his  chief  work, 
Die  Elixire  des  Teufels.  It  crops  up  in  the  writings  of  all 
the  Romanticists  ;  we  have  it  in  Kleist's  Amphitryon,  in 
Achim  von  Arnim's  Die  beiden  Waldemar,  in  Chamisso's 
poem,  Erscheinung,  and  Brentano  treats  it  comically  in  Die 
mehreren  Wehmuller.  To  Hoffmann  the  Ego  is  simply  a 
disguise  worn  on  the  top  of  another  disguise,  and  he  amuses 
himself  by  peeling  off  these  disguises  one  by  one.  He 
carries  out  what  Roquairol  only  suggested. 

Theodor  Hoffmann's  life  explains  the  peculiar  form  which 
Romantic  self-duplication  took  in  his  case.  He  was  born  in 
Konigsberg  in  1776,  the  son  of  parents  whose  inharmonious 
union  was  soon  dissolved.  His  mother  belonged  to  a  pain- 
fully well-regulated  and  conventional  family ;  his  father  was 
as  eccentric  as  he  was  clever,  and  had  irregular  habits  which 
were  a  great  affliction  to  his  wife's  relations.  Theodor  lost  his 
mother  early,  and  the  pedantic  severity  with  which  his  uncle 
brought  him  up  only  made  the  gifted  boy's  occasional  wild 
outbursts  wilder  and  madder.  He  found  vent  for  his  feel- 
ings in  peculiar  musical  compositions  and  remarkably  clever 
caricatures.  He  studied  law  as  a  profession,  but  at  the  same 
time  devoted  much  attention  to  music.  At  an  early  age  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  married  woman.  Feeling  that  the 
violence  of  this  passion  was  undermining  his  reason,  he 
cured  himself  of  it  by  tearing  himself  away  from  his  native 
town,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

Soon  after  this  he  received  a  government  appointment  in 
Posen.  The  wild  dissipation  which  prevailed  in  Poland  in 
those  days  carried  him  completely  off  his  feet  and  materially 
altered  his  character.  For  caricaturing  one  of  his  superiors 
he  was  removed  to  Plozk,  where  he  led  a  more  regular  life. 

1  The  apparition  of  a  person,  which  appears  to  himself.  There  being  no  exact 
English  equivalent  of  "Doppelganger"  and  " Doppelgangerei,"  these  words  are 
etained  throughout  in  German. — Trans/. 
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In  1804  he  was  transferred  to  Warsaw,  at  that  time  a 
Prussian  town  ;  and  it  was  the  full,  varied,  and,  to  a  German, 
quite  foreign  life  of  this  important  city  which  gave  Hoff- 
mann's nterary  tendencies  their  decisive,  final  bent.  Much 
that  is  mad  and  strange  in  his  writings  may  be  attributed  to 
the  wild,  reckless  joviality  of  the  Warsaw  days.  In  Warsaw 
he  met  Zacharias  Werner,  another  author  who  was  distinctly 
influenced  by  the  social  life  of  Poland  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  And  here,  whilst  conscientiously  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  his  appointment,  he  not  only  found  time  to  culti- 
vate his  favourite  art,  music,  and  to  frequent  the  society  of 
other  musical  devotees,  but  also  managed  to  decorate  several 
halls  with  frescoes,  to  ornament  a  library  with  alto-reliefs 
executed  in  bronze,  and  to  paint  a  room  in  the  Egyptian 
style,  adroitly  introducing  amongst  the  extraordinary  re- 
presentations of  Egyptian  gods,  caricatures  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, whom  he  provided  with  tails  and  wings.  It  was 
in  Warsaw  too  that  he  conducted  concerts  for  the  first 
time. 

In  1806,  as  every  one  knows,  Prussian  rule  in  Warsaw 
came  to  an  end.  Hoffmann  saw  the  streets  of  the  town 
crowded,  first  with  the  vanguard  of  the  Russian  army- 
Tartars,  Cossacks,  and  Bashkirs — then  with  Murat's  troops, 
watched  the  migrations  of  the  races  set  in  motion  by 
Napoleon's  campaign,  and  at  last  saw  Napoleon  himself, 
whom  he,  the  good  German,  abhorred  as  a  tyrant.  In 
Dresden,  in  181 3,  he  was  eye-witness  of  several  small  skir- 
mishes and  one  battle  ;  he  walked  over  a  battlefield,  lived 
through  a  famine  and  a  species  of  plague  which  followed  in 
the  train  of  the  war — in  short,  his  imagination  was  fertilised 
by  all  the  horrors  of  the  period,  the  first  result  being,  charac- 
teristically enough,  merely  a  set  of  funny  caricatures  of  the 
French. 

When  still  quite  a  young  man,  he  had  married  a  beau- 
tiful Polish  lady,  who  made  him  a  devoted  and  patient  wife  ; 
it  was  probably  thanks  to  her  that,  in  spite  of  his  over- 
strained nerves,  he  lived  as  long  as  he  did.  His  marriage 
by  no  means  precluded  many  passionate  attachments  to 
other  women,  but  all  these  seem  to  have  had  their  root 
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rather  in  imagination  than  in  any  real  feeling.  Three  days 
after  a  young  lady  with  whom  he  was  madly  in  love  had 
engaged  herself  to  another,  he  was  perfectly  happy,  having 
cured  himself  of  his  passion  by  satirising  it.  He  was  helped 
to  bear  his  woe  by  the  pleasure  of  caricaturing  it. 

After  figuring  as  a  theatrical  architect  in  Bamberg  and 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  in  Dresden,  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  as  a  member  of  the 
Kammergericht  (one  of  the  principal  courts  of  justice).  As 
was  natural,  the  astonishingly  gifted  man  who  could  write 
books,  improvise  on  the  piano,  compose  operas,  draw  carica- 
tures, and  scintillate  wit  when  he  was  in  the  humour, 
became  a  lion  in  social  circles  and  a  ffited  frequenter  of 
the  taverns.  He  devoted  a  great  share  of  his  energy 
and  talent  to  the  observation  of  his  own  moods,  which  he 
watched  closely  and  described  day  by  day  in  a  kind  of 
diary. 

Wine,  which  he  only  regarded  as  an  exciting  stimulant, 
was  in  reality  much  more  than  this  to  him.  To  it  he  owed 
much  of  his  inspiration,  his  visions,  those  hallucinations 
which  at  first  were  fanciful,  but  became  ever  more  serious. 
In  his  case  intoxication  actually  produced  a  new  kind  of 
fantastic  poetry.  When  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  he 
saw  the  darkness  suddenly  illuminated  by  phosphorescent 
light,  or  saw  a  gnome  rise  through  the  floor,  or  saw  him- 
self surrounded  by  spectres  and  terrible  grimacing  figures, 
which  went  on  disappearing  and  reappearing  in  all  kinds  of 
grotesque  disguises. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  this  painstaking  observer  of  his 
own  moods  and  of  the  external  peculiarities,  more  especially 
the  oddities,  of  other  men,  should  care  little  about  nature. 
If  he  took  a. walk  in  summer,  it  was  only  to  reach  some  place 
or  other  where  he  would  be  certain  to  meet  human  beings ; 
and  he  seldom  passed  a  pastry-cook's  or  a  tavern  without 
dropping  in  to  see  what  kind  of  people  frequented  it.  This 
explains  the  striking  want  of  any  feeling  for  fresh,  open-air 
nature  in  his  books.  His  mind  was  at  home  in  a  tavern,  not 
in  forest  solitudes.  But  if  his  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
was  weak,  his  enthusiasm  for  art  was  so  much  the  more 
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intense;    genuine  Romanticist  that   he  is,  half  of  his  prO' 
ductions  treat  of  art. 

The  peculiar,  Romantic  theory  of  human  personality  held 
by  a  poet  of  this  temperament  and  this  development  was  a 
product  of  over-impressionable  and  over-strained  nerves  and 
of  irregular  living.  In  his  diary  I  find  the  follovping  memo- 
randa : — 

"  1804. — Drank  Bischof  at  the  new  club  from  4  to  10.  Frightfully 
agitated  in  the  evening.  Nerves  excited  by  the  spiced  wine.  Possessed 
by  thoughts  of  death  and  Doppelganger. 

"  1809. — Seized  by  a  strange  fancy  at  the  ball  on  the  6th ;  I  imagine 
myself  looking  at  my  Ego  through  a  kaleidoscope — all  the  forms  moving 
round  me  are  Egos,  and  annoy  me  by  what  they  do  and  leave  undone. 

"  1810. — Why  do  I  think  so  much,  sleeping  and  waking,  about 
madness  ?  " 

It  was  a  settled  conviction  with  Hoffmann  that  when  any- 
thing good  befalls  a  man,  an  evil  power  is  always  lurking  in 
the  background  to  paralyse  the  action  of  the  good  power.  As 
he  expresses  it :  "  The  devil  thrusts  his  tail  into  everything." 
He  was  haunted,  says  his  biographer,  Hitzig,  by  a  fear  of 
mysterious  horrors,  of  "  Doppelganger  "  and  spectral  appa- 
ritions of  every  kind.  He  used  to  look  anxiously  round 
while  writing  about  them  ;  and  if  it  was  at  night,  he  would 
often  wake  his  wife  and  beg  her  to  keep  him  company  till 
he  had  finished.  He  imparted  his  own  fear  of  ghosts  to  the 
characters  he  created  ;  he  drew  them  "  as  he  himself  was 
drawn  in  the  great  book  of  creation."  It  does  not  surprise 
us  to  learn  that  of  his  own  works,  he  preferred  those  which 
contain  the  most  gruesome  pictures  of  madness  or  the 
weirdest  caricatures — Brambilla,  for  instance. 

He  relies  for  effect,  in  a  manner  which  soon  becomes 
mannerism,  upon  the  sharp  contrasts  with  which  he  ushers 
in  his  terrific  or  comical  scenes.  From  the  commonest, 
most  prosaic  every-day  life  we  are  suddenly  transported  into 
a  perfectly  distorted  world,  where  miracles  and  juggling 
tricks  of  every  kind  so  bewilder  us  that  in  the  end  no 
relation,  no  species  of  life,  no  personality,  seems  definite 
and  certain.     We  are  always  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we  are 
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dealing  with  a  real  person,  with  his  spectre,  with  his  essence 
in  another  form  or  other  power,  or  with  his  fantastic 
"  Doppelganger." 

In  one  of  the  lighter  tales  of  Hoffmann's  last  period, 
Der  Doppelganger,  the  two  principal  characters  resemble 
each  other  so  closely  that  one  is  constantly  being  taken 
for  the  other ;  the  one  is  wounded  instead  of  the  other ; 
the  betrothed  of  the  one  cannot  distinguish  him  from  the 
other,  &c.,  &c.  All  kinds  of  absurd  mistakes  are  made 
possible,  and  the  dread  of  "  Doppelgangerei "  is  turned  to 
good  account.  The  common-sense  explanation  of  the  matter 
is  insisted  on  (much  as  it  is  in  Brentano's  Die  mehreren 
WehmUlkr),  simply  because  Hoffmann  for  once,  by  way  of 
a  change,  fancied  making  some  attempt  at  explanation.  The 
explanation,  as  a  inatter  of  fact,  explains  nothing.  All  Hoff- 
mann really  cared  for  was  the  fantastically  gruesome  effect, 
just  as  all  Brentano  cared  for  was  the  fantastically  comical 
one.     Der  Doppelganger  possesses  no  artistic  merit. 

There  is  wittier  and  more  audacious  invention  in  the 
tale.  The  Latest  Adventures  of  the  Dog  Berganza.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  left  uncertain  whether  the  dog  is  a  metamor- 
phosed human  being  or  not ;  he  himself  says :  "  It  is  possible 
that  I  am  really  Montiel,  who  was  punished  by  being  com- 
pelled to  assume  the  shape  of  a  dog  ;  if  so,  the  punishment 
has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  and  amusement."  In  the 
second  place,  even  the  dog,  as  dog,  sees  himself  duplicated, 
and  is  conscious  of  the  dissolution  of  the  unity  of  his  being. 
"  Sometimes  I  actually  saw  myself  lying  in  front  of  myself 
like  another  Berganza,  another  which  yet  was  myself;  and 
I,  Berganza,  saw  another  Berganza  maltreated  by  the 
witches,  and  growled  and  barked  at  him." 

Still  greater  is  the  audacity,  still  more  extravagant  the 
whimsicality  in  the  tale  of  The  Golden  Jar.  In  it  an  ugly  old 
Dresden  applewoman  is  at  the  same  time  the  beautiful  bronze 
knocker  on  Registrar  Lindhorst's  door.  The  metal  face  of  the 
door-knocker  occasionally  wrinkles  itself  up  into  the  old 
crone's  crabbed  smile.  In  addition  to  this,  she  is  the  odious 
fortune-teller,  Frau  Rauerin,  and  good  old  Lise,  the  fond 
nurse  of  the.  young  heroine  of  the  tale.     She  can  (like  the 
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fortune-teller  in  Der  Doppelganger)  suddenly  change  dress, 
shape,  and  features.  When  the  matter  of  her  parentage  is 
cleared  up,  we  learn  that  her  papa  was  a  "  shabby  feather 
broom,"  made  of  feathers  from  a  dragon's  wing,  while  her 
mamma  was  a  "  miserable  beetroot." 

Lindhorst,  the  stolid  Registrar,  who  never  seems  to  feel 
at  home  except  when  sitting  in  his  library  in  his  flowered 
dressing-gown,  surrounded  by  old  manuscripts,  is  also  a  great 
magician,  who,  in  the  middle  of  an  ordinary  conversation, 
suddenly  begins  to  relate  the  most  insane  occurrences  as 
if  they  were  the  most  natural  in  the  world.  He  tells,  for 
instance,  that  he  was  once  invisibly  present  at  a  party — quite 
a  simple  matter — he  was  in  the  punch-bowl.  On  another 
occasion  he  takes  off  his  dressing-gown,  steps  without  more 
ado  into  a  bowl  of  blazing  arrack,  vanishes  in  the  flames, 
and  allows  himself  to  be  drunk. 

In  creating  these  doubled  and  trebled  existences,  the 
character,  for  instance,  of  the  Archive  Keeper,  who  is  a 
Registrar  by  day  and  a  salamander  at  night,  Hoffmann 
obviously  had  in  his  mind  the  strange  contrast  between  his 
own  official  life,  as  the  conscientious  criminal  judge,  severely 
rejecting  all  considerations  of  sentiment  or  sestheticism,  and 
his  free  night  life  as  king  of  the  boundless  realm  of  imagina- 
tion— a  life  in  which  reality,  as  such,  had  no  part. 

But  of  all  Hoffmann's  tales,  it  is  Die  Elixire  des  Teufels 
("The  Elixir  of  Satan")  which  makes  the  most  powerful 
impression.  Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  hero  of  this 
romance,  Brother  Medardus  ;  for  he  is  a  typical  character. 
It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  summary  to  convey  any  idea  of 
the  mysterious,  weird  horror  of  the  book ;  to  feel  this  one 
must  read  it.  A  work  more  saturated  with  voluptuousness 
and  horrors  the  Romantic  School,  with  all  its  long  practice 
in  the  style,  never  produced. — In  a  certain  monastery  is 
preserved  a  flask  of  Satanic  elixir,  which  had  belonged  to 
St.  Anthony.  This  elixir  is  believed  to  possess  magic  pro- 
perties. A  monk  who  has  tasted  it  becomes  so  eloquent 
that  ere  long  he  is  the  most  famous  preacher  of  the  monas- 
tery. But  his  eloquence  is  not  of  a  pious  or  healthy,  but  of 
a  carnal,  strangely  exciting,  daemonic  description.     Brother 
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Medardus  drinks  from  the  flask.  A  charming  woman,  his 
penitent,  falls  in  love  with  him,  and  a  longing  for  the 
pleasures  and  delights  of  the  world  impels  him  to  leave  the 
monastery.  He  finds  a  young  man,  Count  Viktorin,  asleep 
in  the  forest  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  half  accidentally 
pushes  him  over.  From  this  time  onwards  every  one  takes 
him  for  the  Count. 

"  My  own  Ego,  the  sport  of  a  cruel  accident,  was  dissolved 
into  strange  forms,  and  floated  helplessly  away  upon  the  sea 
of  circumstances.  I  could  not  find  myself  again.  Viktorin  is 
undoubtedly  pushed  over  the  precipice  by  the  accident  which 
directed  my  hand,  not  my  will — I  step  into  his  place."  And 
as  though  this  were  not  marvellous  enough,  he  adds :  ''  But 
Reinhold  knows  Father  Medardus,  the  preacher  of  the 
Capuchin  Monastery  ;  and  thus  to  him  I  am  what  I  really 
am.  Nevertheless,  I  am  obliged  to  take  Viktorin's  place 
with  the  Baroness,  for  I  am  Viktorin,  I  am  that  which 
I  appear  to  be,  and  I  do  not  appear  to  be  that  which  I  am. 
At  strife  with  my  own  Ego,  I  am  an  unanswerable  riddle 
to  myself." 

Medardus,  in  his  own  form,  now  enters  into  relations  with 
Viktorin's  mistress,  the  Baroness,  who  has  no  idea  that  he  is 
not  Viktorin,  He  is  possessed  by  carnal  desires ;  women 
fall  in  love  with  him  ;  he  gives  himself  up  to  sensual  pleasures, 
and  in  order  to  attain  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  commits 
crimes  of  every  kind,  including  murder.  Horrible  visions 
haunt  him  and  drive  him  from  place  to  place.  In  the 
end  he  is  denounced  and  imprisoned.  In  prison  the 
confusion  of  individualities  reaches  a  climax.  "  I  could 
not  sleep  ;  in  the  strange  reflections  cast  by  the  dull,  waver- 
ing light  of  the  lamp  upon  the  walls  and  ceiling,  I  saw  all 
kinds  of  distorted  faces  grinning  at  me.  I  put  out  the  lamp 
and  buried  my  head  in  my  pillow  of  straw,  only  to  be  still 
more  horribly  tormented  by  the  hollow  groans  of  the  pris- 
oners and  the  rattling  of  their  chains."  It  seems  to  him  that 
he  is  listening  to  the  death-rattle  of  his  victims.  And  now  he 
plainly  hears  a  gentle,  measured  knocking  beneath  him.  "  I 
listened,  the  knocking  continued,  and  sounds  of  strange 
latighter  came  up   through    the  floor.      I  sprang  up  and 
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flung  myself  upon  the  straw  mattress,  but  the  knocking 
went  on,  accompanied  by  laughter  and  groans.  Presently, 
an  ugly,  hoarse,  stammeiring  voice  began  calling  gently  but 
persistently  :  '  Me-dar-dus,  Me-dar-dus  ! '  An  icy  shiver  ran 
through  my  veins,  but  I  took  courage  and  shouted :  '  Who 
is  there  ?  Who  is  there  ? '  "  Then  the  knocking  and  stam- 
mering begins  directly  beneath  his  feet :  "  He,  he,  he  !  He, 
he,  he !  Lit-tle  brother,  lit-tle  brother  Me-dar-dus  ...  I 
am  here,  am  here  .  .  .  le-let  me  in  ...  we  will  g-g-go 
into  the  woo-woo-woods,  to  the  woo-woo-woods."  To  his 
horror  he  seems  to  recognise  his  own  voice.  Some  of  the 
flagstones  of  the  floor  are  pushed  up,  and  his  own  face,  in 
a  monk's  cowl,  appears.  This  other  Medardus  is,  like  him, 
imprisoned,  has  confessed,  and  is  condemned  to  death.  Now 
everything  happens  as  if  in  a  dream.  He  no  longer  knows 
whether  he  is  really  the  hero  of  the  events  which  he  believes 
to  have  happened,  or  whether  the  whole  is  a  vivid  dream. 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  listening  in  a  dreaih  to  the  story  of 
an  unfortunate  wretch,  the  plaything  of  evil  powers,  who 
have  driven  him  hither  and  thither,  and  urged  him  on  from 
crime  to  crime." 

He  is  acquitted  ;  the  happiest  moment  of  his  life  is  at 
hand  ;  he  is  to  be  united  to  the  woman  he  loves.  It  is  their 
wedding  day.  "At  that  very  moment  a  dull  sound  rose 
from  the  street  below  ;  we  heard  the  shouting  of  hollow 
voices  and  the  slow  rumbling  of  a  heavy  vehicle.  I  ran 
to  the  window.  In  front  of  the  palace,  a  cart,  driven 
by  the  headsman's  apprentice,  was  stopping ;  in  it  sat  the 
Monk  and  a  Capuchin  friar  who  was  praying  loudly  and 
fervently  with  him.  Though  the  Monk  was  disfigured  by 
fear  and  by  a  bristly  beard,  the  features  of  my  terrible 
Doppelganger  were  only  too  easily  recognisable.  Just  as 
the  cart,  which  had  been  stopped  for  the  moment  by  the 
throng,  rolled  on  again,  he  suddenly  glared  up  at  me  with 
his  horrible  glistening  eyes,  and  laughed  loud,  and  yelled : 
'  Bridegroom  !  Bridegroom  !  Come  up  on  to  the  house- 
top !  There  we  will  wrestle  with  one  another,  and  he 
who  throws  the  other  down  is  king  and  has  the  right  to 
drink  blood!'     I  cried:  'You  monster!     What  have  I  to 
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do  with  you  ? '  Aurelia  flung  her  arms  round  me  and  drew 
me  forcibly  away  from  the  window,  crying  :  '  For  God  and 
the  Holy  Virgin's  sake !  ...  It  is  Medardus,  my  brother 
Leonard's  murderer,  whom  they  are  taking  to  execution.' 
.  .  .  Leonard !  Leonard !  The  spirits  of  hell  awoke 
within  me,  and  exerted  all  the  power  they  possess  over  the 
wicked,  abandoned  sinner.  I  seized  Aurelia  with  such  fury 
that  she  shook  with  fear  :  '  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  mad,  foolish  woman  1 
I,  I,  your  lover,  your  bridegroom,  am  Medardus,  am  your 
brother's  murderer.  You,  the  Monk's  bride,  would  call 
down  vengeance  upon  him  ?  Ho,  ho,  ho !  I  am  king — I 
will  drink  your  blood.'  " 

He  strikes  her  to  the  earth.  His  hands  are  covered  with 
her  blood.  He  rushes  out  into  the  street,  frees  the  Monk, 
deals  blows  right  and  left  with  knife  and  fist,  and  escapes 
into  the  forest.  "  I  had  but  one  thought  left,  the  hunted 
animal's  thought  of  escape.  I  rose,  but  had  not  taken  many 
steps  before  a  man  sprang  upon  my  back  and  flung  his  arms 
round  my  neck.  In  vain  I  tried  to  shake  him  off  ;  I  flung 
myself  down  ;  I  rubbed  myself  against  the  trees — all  to  no 
purpose — the  man  only  chuckled  scornfully.  Suddenly  the 
moon  shone  clear  through  the  dark  firs,  and  the  horrible, 
deathly  pale  face  of  the  Monk,  the  supposed  Medardus,  the 
Doppelganger,  glared  at  me  with  the  same  appalling  glance 
he  had  shot  at  me  from  the  cart.  '  He,  he,  he  !  little  brother  1 
I  am  w-w-with  you  still ;  I'll  n-n-never  let  you  go.  I  can't 
r-r-run  like  you.  Y-you  must  carry  me.  They  were  go- 
go-going  to  break  me  on  the  wh-wh-wheel,  but  I  got 
away.' "  This  situation  is  spun  out  ad  infinitum,  but  I 
forbear.  To  the  end  of  the  book  one  is  uncertain  of  the 
real  significance  of  the  events,  of  the  ethical  tendency  of  the 
actions,  so  completely  in  this  case  has  imagination  disin- 
tegrated personality. 

The  Scandinavian  author,  Ingemann,  has  followed  Hoff- 
mann in  this  path.  He  turns  to  account,  for  instance,  the 
eeriness  in  the  idea  of  loudly  calling  one's  own  name  in  a 
churchyard  at  midnight ;  see  his  tale,  The  Sphinx,  and  others  in 
the  so-called  Callot-Hoffmann  style. 

But,  as  already  observed,   Romanticism  is  not  content 
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with  stretching  out  and  splitting  up  the  Ego,  with  spreading 
it  throughout  time  and  space.  It  dissolves  it  into  its 
elements,  takes  from  it  here,  adds  to  it  there,  makes  it  the 
plaything  of  free  fancy.  Here,  if  anywhere.  Romanticism  is 
profound  ;  its  psychology  is  correct,  but  one-sided ;  it  is 
always  on  the  night  side  or  on  the  inevitability  of  things 
that  it  dwells  ;  there  is  nothing  emancipating  or  elevating 
about  it. 

In  the  old  days  the  Ego,  the  soul,  the  personality,  was 
regarded  as  a  being  whose  attributes  were  its  so-called 
capacities  and  powers.  The  words  "  capacity  "  and  "  power," 
however,  only  signify  that  there  is  in  me  the  possibility  of 
certain  events,  of  my  seeing,  reading,  &c.  My  true  being 
does  not  consist  of  possibilities,  but  of  these  events  them- 
selves, of  my  actual  condition.  My  real  being  is  a  sequence 
of  inward  events.  For  me,  my  Ego  is  composed  of  a  long 
series  of  mental  pictures  and  ideas.  Of  this  Ego,  I 
constantly,  daily,  lose  some  part.  Forgetfulness  swallows 
up  gigantic  pieces  of  it.  Of  all  the  faces  I  saw  on  the 
street  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  of  all  the  sensations 
which  were  mine,  only  one  or  two  remain  in  my  memory. 
If  I  go  still  farther  back,  only  an  exceptionally  powerful 
sensation  or  thought  here  and  there  emerges,  like  a  solitary 
rocky  island,  from  the  ocean  of  forgetfulness.  We  only 
keep  together  the  ideas  and  pictures  that  remain  to  us  from 
our  past  lives  by  means  of  the  association  of  these  ideas, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  aid  of  the  peculiar  power  they  have,  in 
virtue  of  certain  laws,  of  recalling  each  other.  If  we  had  no 
numerical  system,  no  dates,  no  almanacs,  wherewith  to  give 
some  coherence  to  our  different  memories,  we  should  have 
an  extremely  slight  and  indistinct  idea  of  our  Ego.  But 
however  substantial  the  long  inward  chain  may  seem  (and  it 
is  strengthened,  it  gains  in  tenacity,  every  time  we  run  over 
its  links  in  our  memory),  it  happens  that  we  at  times  intro- 
duce into  it  a  link  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  at  times  take 
a  link  from  it  and  place  it  in  another  chain  .^ 

The  first  of  these  actions,  the  introducing  of  new,  incon- 
gruous links  into  the  chain  of  memory,  happens  in  dreams. 

>  Taine:  DeV Intelligence,  ii.  169. 
VOL.  II.  ** 
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We  dream  we  have  done  many  things  which  we  have  never 
done.  It  also  happens  when  we  have  a  false  recollection. 
He  who  has  seen  a  white  sheet  blowing  about  in  the  dark, 
and  believes  he  has  seen  a  ghost,  has  such  a  false  recollec- 
tion. Most  myths  and  legends,  especially  religious  legends, 
come  into  existence  in  this  way. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that,  instead  of  adding 
links  to  the  chain  of  the  Ego,  we  withdraw  them.  Thus  the 
sick  man,  when  his  mind  is  wandering,  supposes  that  the 
words  he  hears  are  spoken  by  a  strange  voice,  or  endows  his 
inward  visions  with  an  outward  reality,  as  Luther  did  when 
he  saw  the  devil  in  his  room  in  the  Wartburg  ;  and  the 
madman  not  only  partly,  but  entirely  confuses  himself  with 
some  one  else. 

In  a  state  of  reason,  then,  the  Ego  is  an  artificial  pro- 
duction, the  result  of  association  of  ideas.  I  am  certain 
of  my  own  identity — in  the  first  place,  because  I  associate 
my  name,  that  sound  which  I  call  my  name,  with  the 
chain  of  my  inward  experiences,  and  secondly,  because 
I  keep  all  the  links  of  this  chain  connected  by  the 
association  of  ideas,  by  virtue  of  which  they  produce  each 
other.  But,  since  the  Ego  is  thus  not  an  innate  but  an 
acquired  conception,  founded  upon  an  association  of  ideas 
which  has  to  maintain  itself  against  the  constant  attacks  of 
sleep,  dreams,  imaginations,  hallucinations,  and  mental  de- 
rangement, it  is  by  its  nature  exposed  to  manifold  dangers. 
Just  as  disease  is  ever  lying  in  wait  for  our  bodies,  so  mad- 
ness lies  in  wait  at  the  threshold  of  the  Ego,  and  every  now 
and  again  we  hear  it  knock. 

It  is  of  this  correct  psychological  theory,  originally 
propounded  by  Hume,  that  the  Romanticists,  though  they 
do  not  define  it  scientifically,  nevertheless  have  a  presenti- 
ment. Dreams,  dipsomania,  hallucinations,  madness,  all  the 
powers  which  disintegrate  the  Ego,  which  disconnect  its 
links,  are  their  familiar  friends.  Read,  for  instance,  Hoff- 
mann's tale.  The  Golden  Jar,  and  you  will  hear  voices  issue 
from  the  apple-baskets,  and  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
elder-tree  sing ;  you  will  see  the  door-knocker  make  faces,  &c., 
&c.     The   strange,  striking  effect  is  here  specially  due  to 
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the  way  in  which  the  apparitions  suddenly  emerge  from  a 
background  of  the  most  humdrum,  ordinary  description, 
from  piles  of  legal  documents,  or  from  tureens  and  goblets. 
All  Hoffmann's  characters  (like  Andersen's  Councillor  in 
The  Galoshes  of  Fortune,  which  is  an  imitation  of  Hoffmann) 
are  considered  by  their  neighbours  to  be  either  drunk  or 
mad,  because  they  always  treat  their  dreams  and  visions 
as  realities. 

Hoffmann  created  most  of  his  principal  characters  in 
his  own  image.  His  whole  life  resolved  itself  into  moods. 
We  see  from  his  diary  how  anxiously  and  minutely  he 
observed  these.  We  come  on  such  entries  as :  "  Roman- 
tically religious  mood  ;  excitedly  humorous  mood,  leading 
finally  to  those  thoughts  of  madness  which  so  often  force 
themselves  upon  me  ;  humorously  discontented,  highly- 
wrought  musical,  romantic  moods  ;  extremely  irritable  mood, 
romantic  and  capricious  in  the  highest  degree ;  strange, 
excited,  but  poetic  gloominess ;  very  comfortable,  brusque, 
ironical,  overstrained,  morose,  perfectly  weak  moods  ;  extra- 
ordinary, but  miserable  moods  ;  moods  in  which  I  felt  deep 
veneration  for  myself  and  praised  myself  immoderately  ;  sensa 
entusiasmo,  senza  esaltazione,  every-day  moods,"  &c.,  &c. 

We  seem  to  see  the  man's  spiritual  life  spread  and  split 
itself  up  fan-wise  into  musical  high  and  low  spirits.  It  is 
easy  to  guess  from  this  register  of  moods  that  Hoffmann, 
genuine  lover  of  night  as  he  was,  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  bed  towards  morning,  after  having  spent  the  evening  and 
night  in  a  tavern. 

Romanticism  having  thus  dissolved  the  Ego,  proceeds 
to  form  fantastic  Egos,  adding  here,  taking  away  there. 

Take,  for  an  example,  Hoffmann's  Klein  Zaches,  the  little 
monster  who  has  been  endowed  by  a  fairy  with  the  pecu- 
liarity "  that  everything  good  that  others  think,  say,  or  do  in 
his  presence  is  attributed  to  him  ;  the  result  being  that  in 
the  society  of  handsome,  refined,  intelligent  persons  he  also 
is  taken  to  be  handsome,  refined,  and  cultured — is  taken,  in 
short,  for  a  model  of  every  species  of  perfection  with  which 
he  comes  in  contact."  When  the  student  reads  aloud  his 
charming  poems,  it  is  Zaches  who  is  credited  with  them  ; 
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when  the  musician  plays  or  the  professor  performs  his  ex- 
periments, it  is  Zaches  who  gets  the  honour  and  the  praise. 
He  grows  in  greatness,  becomes  an  important  man,  is 
made  Prime  Minister,  but  ends  his  days  by  drowning 
in  a  toilet-basin.  Without  overlooking  the  satiric  sym- 
bolism of  the  story,  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
author  has  here  amused  himself  by  endowing  one  person- 
ality with  qualities  properly  belonging  to  others,  in  other 
words,  by  dissolving  individuality  and  disregarding  its  limits. 
With  the  same  satirical  intention,  the  same  idea  is  worked 
out  more  ingeniously,  though  more  roughly,  by  Hostrup,  the 
Dane,  in  his  comedy,  En  Spurv  i  Tranedans  ("A  Sparrow 
among  the  Cranes  "  =  a  dwarf  among  the  giants),  in  which 
each  one  of  the  other  characters  attributes  to  the  comical 
young  journeyman  tailor  the  qualities  which  he  himself 
values  most. 

Here  we  have  Romanticism  amusing  itself  by  adding 
qualities  to  human  nature  ;  but  it  found  subtracting  them 
an  equally  attractive  amusement.  It  deprives  the  individual 
of  attributes  which  would  seem  to  form  an  organic  part  of 
it ;  and  by  taking  these  away  it  divides  the  human  being 
as  lower  organisms,  worms,  for  example,  are  divided  into 
greater  and  smaller  parts,  both  of  which  live.  It  deprives 
the  individual,  for  instance,  of  his  shadow.  In  Chamisso's 
Peter  Schlemihl,  the  man  in  the  grey  coat  kneels  down  before 
Peter,  and,  with  admirable  dexterity,  strips  the  shadow  off 
him  and  off  the  grass,  rolls  it  up  and  pockets  it — and  the 
story  shows  us  the  misfortunes  which  are  certain  to  befall 
the  man  who  has  lost  his  shadow. 

This  same  tale  of  Peter  Schlemihl  shows  how  Romanti- 
cism, as  a  spiritual  force,  succeeded  in  impressing  a  uniform 
stamp  on  the  most  heterogeneous  talents.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  two  natures  more  unlike  than  Chamisso's 
and  Hoffmann's  ;  hence  the  plot  of  Chamisso's  tale  is  as 
simple  and  readily  comprehensible  as  the  plots  of  Hoff- 
mann's are  morbidly  extraordinary. 

Adalbert  von  Chamisso  was  a  Frenchman  born,  who 
acquired  the  German  character  remarkably  quickly  and 
completely,  to  the  extent  even  of  developing  more  than  one 
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quality  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  essentially 
German.  The  son  of  a  French  nobleman,  he  was  born  in 
1 78 1  in  the  castle  of  Boncourt,  in  Champagne.  Driven 
from  France  as  a  boy  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  became 
one  of  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia's  pages,  and  later,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  army.  He  was 
a  serious,  almost  painfully  earnest,  but  absolutely  healthy- 
minded  man  of  sterling  worth,  brave  and  honourable,  with  a 
little  of  the  heaviness  of  the  German  about  him  and  much 
of  the  liveliness  of  the  Frenchman. 

The  reverse  of  Hoffmann,  he  was  no  lover  of  social 
pleasures,  but  all  the  more  ardent  a  lover  of  nature.  He 
longed  on  hot  summer  days  to  be  able  to  go  about  naked 
in  his  garden  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  Modern  dress, 
modern  domestic  life  and  social  formalities  he  regarded  in 
the  light  of  burdensome  fetters.  His  love  of  nature  led 
him  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  enamoured  him  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  is  expressed  in  much  of  his 
poetry. 

Nevertheless,  the  imperceptible  intellectual  compulsion 
exercised  by  the  age  caused  him,  as  author,  to  adopt  Ro- 
mantic theories  and  write  in  the  Romantic  style.  It  is 
characteristic,  however,  that  when  in  such  a  poem  as 
Erscheinung  ("The  Apparition")  he  treats  the  Romantic 
idea  of  the  "  Doppelganger,"  he  does  it  with  a  certain 
moral  force  which  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  the  impres- 
sion of  genuine  despair.  The  narrator  comes  home  at  night 
and  sees  himself  sitting  at  his  desk.  "  Who  are  you  ? "  he 
asks.  "  Who  disturbs  me  thus  ? "  returns  the  "  Doppel- 
ganger "  :— 

"  Und  er  :  '  So  lass  uns,  wer  du  seist,  erfahren  ! ' 

Und  ich  :  '  Ein  solcher  bin  ich,  der  getrachtet 
Nur  einzig  nach  dem  Schonen,  Guten,  Wahren  ; 

Der  Opfer  nie  dem  Gotzendienst  geschlachtet, 
Und  nie  gefrohnt  dem  weltlich-eitlen  Branch, 
Verkannt,  verhohnt,  der  Schmerzen  nie  geachtet : 

Der  irrend  zwar  und  traumend  oft  den  Ranch 

Fiir  Flamme  hielt,  doch  mutig  beim  Erwachen 
Das  Rechte  nur  verfocht :— bist  du  das  auch  ?' 
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Und  er  mit  wildem  kreischend-lautem  Lachen  : 

'  Der  du  dich  riihmst  zu  sein,  der  bin  ich  nicht. 

Gar  anders  ist's  bestellt  um  meine  Sachen. 
Ich  bin  ein  feiger,  liigenhafter  Wicht, 

Ein  Heuchler  mir  und  andern,  tief  im  Herzen 

Nur  Eigennutz,  und  Trug  im  Angesicht. 
Verkannter  Edler  du  mit  deinen  Schmerzen, 

Wer  kennt  sich  nun  ?  wer  gab  das  rechte  Zeichen  ? 

Wer  soil,  ich  oder  du,  sein  Selbst  verscherzen  ? 
Tritt  her,  so  du  es  wagst,  ich  will  dir  weichen  ! ' 

Drauf  mit  Entsetzen  ich  zu  jenem  Graus  : 

'  Du  bist  es,  bleib  und  lass  hinweg  mich  schleichen  ! ' 
Und  schlich  zu  weinen,  in  die  Nacht  hinaus."  ^ 

The  painful  moral  self-recognition  endows  the  ghost 
story  with  marvellous  significance, 

Chamisso's  double  nationality  was  a  source  of  much  un- 
happiness  to  him  in  his  younger  days,  when  there  was  violent 
enmity  between  the  land  of  his  birth  and  his  adopted 
country.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Varnhagen  (December 
1805)  he  writes  :  "  '  No  country,  no  people — each  man  for 
himself  1 '  These  words  of  yours  seemed  to  come  straight 
from  my  own  heart.  They  almost  startled  me  ;  I  had  to 
wipe  away  the  tears  that  rolled  down  my  cheeks.  Oh !  the 
same  sentiment  must  have  made  itself  felt  in  all  my  letters, 
every  one  1 " 

When,  in  1806,  Napoleon  began  the  war  with  Prussia, 
he  issued  an  order  that  every  Frenchman  serving  in  the 
enemy's  ranks  should,  when  taken  prisoner,  be  tried  by 
court-martial   and  shot  within  twenty-four  hours.      Hence 

^  ' '  He.  Then  tell  who  you  are  ! 

"  /.  I  am  a  man  whose  one  and  only  aim  has  been  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the 
true.  I  have  never  sacrificed  to  idols,  never  pandered  to  the  foolish  requirements  of 
fashion ;  the  pain  caused  by  misunderstanding  and  scorn  I  have  disregarded.  In  my 
wanderings,  in  my  dreams,  I  have  indeed  often  taken  smoke  for  flame,  but  the  moment 
I  awoke  I  upheld  what  I  knew  to  be  the  right.    Can  you  say  the  same  ? 

' '  He  (with  a  wild,  loud,  grating  laugh).  /  am  not  the  man  that  you  boast  yourself  to 
be,  but  one  of  a  very  diflFerent  character.  I  am  a  cowardly,  untruthfiil  wretch,  a 
hypocrite  to  myself  and  others  ;  my  heart  is  the  home  of  selfishness,  deceit  is  on  my 
tongue.  You  misunderstood  hero  of  the  many  sufferings,  which  of  us  is  it  that  knows 
himself?  which  of  us  has  given  the  true  description?  which  is  the  real  man?  Come 
here  and  take  my  place  if  you  dare  ?    I  am  ready  to  make  way  for  you. 

"/(with  horrible  conviction).  You  are  the  man!  Stay  here  and  let  me  slink 
away  1 And  out  into  the  night  I  went,  to  weep." 
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Chamisso,  who  had  in  vain  demanded  to  be  allowed  to 
resign  his  commission,  was  exposed  to  the  chance  of  a  dis- 
graceful death. 

He  visited  France  in  the  following  year,  but  in  Paris 
there  was  nothing  to  attract  him.  "  Wherever  I  am,"  he 
complains,  "  I  am  countryless.  Land  and  people  are  foreign 
to  me  ;  hence  I  am  perpetually  longing."  He  was  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  capable  of  German  officers  (his  behaviour 
on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender  of  Hameln  proves  this), 
but,  as  a  Frenchman  born  and  an  admirer  of  Napoleon, 
he  would  have  preferred  not  to  have  taken  part  in  the  war 
against  France  and  the  Emperor. 

After  his  resignation  was  actually  accepted,  he  spent  some 
time  at  the  court  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  her  international  circle  of  friends.  The  year  181 3, 
the  year  of  Prussia's  declaration  of  war  against  France,  was 
the  most  trying  of  all  for  the  unfortunate  young  Franco- 
German.  His  heart  was  divided  ;  he  desired  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  because  he  hated  despotism,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  every  humiliation  which  befell  the  French  troops 
during  their  retreat  from  Russia,  and  every  insulting  word 
spoken  of  the  Emperor,  as  if  the  misfortune  had  happened, 
the  insult  been  offered,  to  himself.  And  with  this  very 
natural  feeling  his  German  associates  showed  no  forbear- 
ance. He  often  cried  despairingly :  "  No,  the  times  have 
no  sword  for  me."  "  Action  and  inaction,"  he  writes  in 
May  1813,  "  are  equally  painful  to  me." 

This  was  the  mood  which  produced  his  most  notable 
work,  Peter  Schlemihl.  The  great  historical  events  which 
harrowed  his  feelings  made  him  intellectually  productive  ; 
the  summer  of  1813  was  a  turning-point  in  his  life.  "  I 
had  no  longer  a  country,"  he  says,  "  or  as  yet  no  country." 
And  so  the  man  without  a  country  writes  the  tale  of  the  man 
without  a  shadow.  In  spite  of  its  intangibility,  a  man's 
shadow  is,  like  his  country,  like  his  home,  one  of  his  natural 
possessions,  a  thing  which  belongs  to  him  from  his  birth, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  part  of  him.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
it  is  regarded  as  so  entirely  natural  that  a  man  should  have 
a  country,  that  it  is  hardly  reckoned  as  a  special  possession, 
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but  is,  like  his  shadow,  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Chamisso 
gave  expression  to  all  his  sadness,  to  the  great  sorrow  of 
his  life,  in  his  daringly  imagined  fable.  And  strangely 
enough,  he  not  only  figuratively  gave  in  it  the  essence  of  all 
his  past  experiences,  but  also  prophetically  imaged  his  future, 
his  voyage  round  the  world  and  his  scientific  labours.  After 
Schlemihl  has  escaped  from  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  he 
accidentally  comes  into  possession  of  the  seven-leagued  boots, 
which  take  him  to  every  country  in  the  world,  and  enable 
him  to  pursue  his  favourite  study  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Schlemihl  himself  says  :  "  My  future  suddenly  showed  itself 
clearly  to  the  eyes  of  my  soul.  Banished  from  human 
society  by  the  misdemeanours  of  my  youth,  I  was  thrown 
into  the  arms  of  Nature,  whom  I  had  always  loved.  The 
earth  was  given  to  me  as  a  rich  garden,  study  as  the  direct- 
ing influence  and  strength  of  my  life,  knowledge  as  its 
aim." 

The  originality  of  its  plot  and  the  remarkable  clearness 
of  its  style  (this  last  a  characteristic  of  all  Chamisso's 
writing,  and  evidently  his  intellectual  inheritance  as  a 
Frenchman)  made  Peter  Schlemihl  an  extraordinary  success. 
It  was  translated  into  nearly  every  language.  Ten  years 
after  its  publication  a  new  kind  of  lamp,  which  cast  no 
shadow,  was  named  the  Schlemihl  lamp. 

Chamisso's  success  naturally  roused  Hoffmann  to  emu- 
lation. In  the  clever  little  Story  of  the  Lost  Reflection,  the 
hero  leaves  his  reflection  in  Italy  with  the  entrancing 
Giulietta,  who  has  bewitched  him,  and  returns  home  to  his 
wife  without  it.  His  little  son,  discovering  suddenly  one 
day  that  his  father  has  no  reflection,  drops  the  mirror  he 
is  holding,  and  runs  weeping  from  the  room.  The  mother 
comes  in  with  astonishment  and  fright  written  on  every 
feature.  "  What  is  this  Rasmus  has  been  telling  me  about 
you  ? "  she  asks.  "  That  I  have  no  reflection,  I  suppose, 
my  dear,"  answers  Spikher  with  a  forced  laugh,  and  proceeds 
to  try  to  prove  that  it  is  foolish  to  believe  that  a  man  can 
lose  his  reflection,  but  that  even  if  the  thing  be  possible,  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  seeing  that  a  reflection  is 
simply  an  illusion.     Self-contemplation  only  leads  to  vanity, 
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and,  moreover,  such  an  image  splits  up  one's  personality 
into  truth  and  imagination. 

Here  we  have  the  mirror  chamber  developed  to  such  a 
point  that  the  reflections  move  about  independently,  instead 
of  following  their  originals.  It  is  very  amusing,  very  original 
and  fantastic,  and,  as  one  is  at  liberty  to  understand  by  the 
reflection  whatever  one  chooses,  it  may  even  be  said  to  be 
very  profound.  I  express  no  opinion,  but  simply  draw 
attention  to  fact. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Romanticist  is  instinctively, 
inevitably,  the  enemy  of  clearly  defined  form  in,  art.  We 
have  seen  Hoffmann  mixing  up  the  different  parts  of  his 
book  to  the  extent  of  having  part  of  one  story  on  the  front, 
part  of  quite  a  different  one  on  the  back  of  the  same  leaf ; 
have  seen  Tieck  composing  dramas  like  so  many  puzzle 
balls  one  within  the  other,  to  prevent  the  reader  taking  them 
too  seriously,  and  Kierkegaard  fitting  one  author  inside 
another  in  the  Chinese  box  fashion,  on  the  strength  of  the 
theory  that  truth  can  only  be  imparted  indirectly,  a  theory 
which  he  ended  by  treating  with  scorn — we  have  seen,  in  a 
word,  that  the  artistic  standpoint  of  Romanticism  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  artistic  standpoint  of  the  ancients.  And 
when,  with  their  leaning  to  the  supernatural,  the  Romanticists 
extend  the  personality  of  the  individual  throughout  several 
successive  generations,  representing  him  as  living  before  his 
birth  and  after  his  death,  or  represent  him  as  a  day-dreamer, 
half  visionary  and  half  madman,  or  humorously  endow  him 
with  other  men's  attributes  and  despoil  him  of  his  own, 
fantastically  filching  now  a  shadow,  now  a  reflection,  they 
show  by  all  this  fantastic  duplication  and  imagination  that 
their  psychological  standpoint  too,  is  an  absolutely  different 
one  ;  for  in  the  days  of  old  both  the  work  of  art  and  the 
personality  were  whole,  were  of  one  piece.  The  movement 
is  a  perfectly  consistent  one,  regarded  as  the  antipodes  of 
classicism,  in  short,  as  Romanticism. 

But,  granted  that  man  is  of  necessity,  by  his  very  nature, 
a  divided,  complex  being,  he  is  nevertheless,  as  the  healthy, 
vigorous  personality,  one.  Aim,  will,  resolve,  make  him  a 
complete  unit.     If,  as  a  natural  product,  the  human  being 
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is  only  a  group  held  more  or  less  firmly  together  by 
association  of  ideas,  as  a  mind  he  is  a  complete  whole  ;  in 
his  will  all  the  elements  of  the  mind  are  united.  Romanticism 
only  understood  and  depicted  human  nature  with  genius 
from  the  natural,  from  the  night  side.  It  made  no  closer 
approach  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  its  endeavours  to 
intellectual  collectedness,  unity,  and  liberty. 


XII 

ROMANTIC   SOUL.     NOVALIS 

The  traveller  who  visits  a  mine  is  let  down  into  a  subter- 
ranean shaft  in  company  with  a  man  who  carries  a  lamp, 
by  the  uncertain  light  of  which  they  explore  the  hidden 
depths.  It  is  on  such  an  expedition  that  I  now  invite  my 
readers  to  accompany  me.  The  shaft  to  which  we  are  about 
to  descend  is  that  of  the  German  "  soul,"  a  mine  as  deep, 
as  dark,  as  strange,  as  rich  in  precious  metal  and  in  worth- 
less refuse  as  any  other.  We  shall  note  the  imprint  received 
by  this  soul  in  the  days  of  Romanticism,  for  this  purpose 
dwelling  at  length  on  the  Romanticist  who  above  all  others 
is  the  poet  of  the  soul — NovaHs. 

No  word  in  any  other  language  is  the  exact  equivalent 
of  the  German  word  "  Gemiith,"  here  translated  "  soul." 
"  Gemiith  "  is  something  peculiarly  German.  It  is  the  inward 
flame,  the  inward  crucible.  In  the  famous  words  of  the 
"  Wanderer's  Sturmlied  "  : — 

"  Innre  Warme, 
Seelenwarme, 
Mittelpunkt ! 
Gliih  entgegen 
Phob-ApoUon, 
Kalt  wird  sonst 
Sein  Fiirstenblick 
Ueber  dich  voriibergleiten," 

Goethe  has  described  soul,  and  its  significance  in  the  poet's 
hfe.  With  those  who  have  soul,  everything  tends  inwards  ; 
soul  is  the  centripetal  force  of  the  spiritual  life.  To  the 
man  who  sets  soul  above  all  else  in  human  life,  fervour 
becomes  a  patent  of  nobility.  In  their  conception  of  soul, 
as  in  everything  else,  the  Romanticists  rush  to  extremes. 
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They  magnify  all  that  is  mysterious,  dark,  and  unexplained 
in  the  soul,  at  the  expense  of  what  is  clear  and  beautiful. 
Goethe  is  to  them  the  greatest  of  all  poets,  not  because  of  his 
plastic  power,  but  because  of  the  obscurity,  the  daemonic 
mystery,  surrounding  such  characters  as  the  Harper  and 
Mignon,  and  because  of  the  pregnant  intensity  of  his  smaller 
poems.  Lessing  and  Schiller,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
deemed  poets  at  all,  and  are  sneered  at  and  disparagingly 
criticised  because  of  the  outward  direction  taken  by  their  keen, 
energetic  thought.  For  enthusiasm,  strength  of  character, 
and  all  such  qualities  are  not  soul.  Soul  remains  at  home  when 
enthusiasm  draws  the  sword  and  goes  forth  to  war.  To  the 
Romanticists  the  greateist  poet  is  he  who  has  most  soul. 

The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the 
Romanticists  is  the  turning  of  Goethe's  "  Seelenwarme '' — 
warmth  of  soul — into  heat,  a  heat  which  rises  to  the  boiling 
or  melting  point,  and  in  its  intensity  consumes  all  established 
forms  and  ideas.  The  glory  of  the  Romantic  poet  is  the  heat 
and  passion  of  the  emotion  which  burns  within  him.  What 
Novalis  does  is  done  with  the  force  of  his  whole  being.  In- 
tense, reckless  feeling  is  his  motto. 

Friedrich  von  Hardenberg,  a  scion  of  an  ancient  house, 
was  born  at  Wiederstedt,  in  the  County  of  Mansfeld,  in 
May  1772.  His  father,  a  man  of  a  vigorous,  ardent  nature, 
had,  after  "  leading  a  very  worldly  life,"  been  converted  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  when  in  great  distress  because  of  his 
first  wife's  death,  to  the  faith  of  the  English  Methodists.  At 
a  later  period  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  more  particularly  of  Count  Zinzendorf ;  and  he 
was  at  all  times  strongly  influenced  by  his  elder  brother,  a 
bigoted  and  somewhat  ignorant  aristocrat  of  pietistic  leanings. 
The  elder  brother's  will  was  law  in  the  younger's  household 
after  the  latter's  second  marriage  ;  his  strict  principles  for- 
bade the  family  all  social  intercourse,  and  the  children  were 
obliged  to  keep  their  youthful  amusements  carefully  con- 
cealed. In  1787  Novalis's  father  was  appointed  director  of 
the  saltworks  in  the  little  town  of  Weissenfels. 

Tieck  became  acquainted  with  the  Hardenberg  family  in 
1799,  and  they  made  a  profound  impression  on  him.    Kopke 
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says  :  "  It  was  a  quiet,  serious  life  that  they  led,  a  life  of 
unostentatious  but  sincere  piety.  The  family  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  set  forth  its  doctrines 
in  their  lives.  Old  Hardenberg,  a  high-minded,  honourable 
man,  who  had  been  a  fine  soldier  in  his  day,  lived  like  a 
patriarch  among  his  talented  sons  and  charming  daughters. 
Change  and  enlightenment  in  any  form  were  his  detestation  ; 
he  loved  and  lauded  the  good  old,  misjudged  days,  and  on 
occasion  could  express  his  views  very  decidedly  and  defiantly, 
or  blaze  up  in  sudden  anger." 

The  following  little  domestic  scene  speaks  for  itself : — 
Tieck  one  day  heard  the  old  gentleman  fuming  and  scolding 
in  the  adjoining  room.  "  What  has  happened  ?  "  he  anxiously 
asked  a  servant  who  entered.  "  Nothing,"  was  the  dry  re- 
sponse ;  "  it  is  only  the  master  giving  a  Bible  lesson."  Old 
Hardenberg  was  in  the  habit  of  conducting  the  devotional 
exercises  of  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time  examining  the 
younger  children  on  religious  subjects,  and  this  not  in- 
frequently meant  a  domestic  storm. 

Such  was  Friedrich  von  Hardenberg's  home.  He  was  a 
dreamy,  delicate  child,  an  intelligent,  ambitious  youth.  In 
1 79 1  he  went  to  Jena  to  study  law.  Those  were  the  palmy 
days  of  that  university,  which  then  numbered  amongst  its 
professors  such  men  as  Reinhold,  Fichte,  and  Schiller. 
Novalis  found  Schiller's  lectures  specially  spirit-stirring,  and 
the  poet  himself  was  to  the  young  man  "  the  perfect  pattern 
of  humanity."  Fichte,  whose  acquaintance  he  also  made,  he 
enthusiastically  called  "the  legislator  of  the  new  world- 
order."  No  one  at  that  time  could  have  foreseen  in  young 
Hardenberg  the  future  high  priest  of  obscurantism. 

We  see  him  in  those  youthful  days  intensely  absorbed 
in  the  study  of  his  own  Ego.  His  plans  are  constantly 
changing  ;  at  one  time  he  determines  to  be  the  diligent, 
ardent  student,  at  another  to  throw  up  the  pursuit  of  science 
and  be  a  soldier.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  the  men  whom 
he  at  this  time  regards  as  his  models  are  those  friends  of 
freedom  who  were  at  the  same  time  apostles  of  the  gospel 
of  utilitarianism.  He  writes  to  his  brother  :  "  Buy  Franklin's 
autobiography,   and   let  the   genius   of   this   book  be  your 
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guide."  We  occasionally  hear  of  a  little  youthful  folly  ;  he 
is  now  and  again  in  trouble  because  of  debts  he  has  con- 
tracted ;  but  he  reasons  very  sensibly  with  his  father,  when 
the  latter  is  inclined  to  take  his  peccadilloes  too  seriously. 

Father  and  uncle  naturally  regarded  the  French  Revolu- 
tion with  horror  and  loathing,  but  Friedrich  and  his  elder 
brother  were  its  ardent  partisans. 

Things  in  Saxony  being  on  too  small  a  scale  to  suit 
Friedrich's  taste,  his  kinsman,  the  Prussian  Minister  (after- 
wards Chancellor)  von  Hardenberg,  offered  him  an  appoint- 
ment in  Prussia  ;  this,  however,  he  was  unable  to  accept, 
owing  to  his  father's  unwillingness  to  allow  him  to  become 
a  member  of  the  liberal-minded  Berlin  cousin's  household. 
He  was  finally  sent  to  Tennstedt,  near  Erfurt,  to  acquire 
practical  experience  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony  under  the  excellent  district  magistrate, 
Just. 

Novalis's  first  friend  among  the  Romanticists  was  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  at  Jena.  The 
two  had  much  in  common,  and  Novalis  at  once  fell  under 
Schlegel's  influence.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  writes  to 
him  :  "  To  me  you  have  been  the  high  priest  of  Eleusis  ; 
you  have  revealed  heaven  and  hell  to  me ;  through  you  I 
have  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge."  Young  Hardenberg 
shows  himself  to  be  entirely  free  from  political  prejudice ;  he 
takes  a  great  fancy  to  Schlegel's  landlord,  because  of  the 
man's  "honest  republicanism,"  and  jokes  at  Schlegel's  severity 
in  blaming  him  and  the  said  landlord  for  their  loyalty  to  the 
princely  house.  He  has  an  extremely  high  opinion  of 
Friedrich  Schlegel  as  a  critic,  admires  the  fineness  of  the 
meshes  of  his  critical  net,  which  allows  no  fish,  however 
small,  to  escape,  and  calls  him  "einen  dephlogistisirten 
Lessing." 

When,  in  1797,  Schlegel  visited  Hardenberg  at  his  home, 
he  found  him  utterly  broken  down.  A  young  girl,  Sophie 
von  Kiihn,  to  whom  he  had  been  passionately  and  absorb- 
ingly devoted,  had  just  died.  His  despair  took  the  form  of 
longing  for  death,  and  he  fully  believed  that  his  body  must 
succumb  to  this  desire  and  to  his  longing  for  the  departed. 
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Though  he  had  no  definite  plans  of  suicide,  he  called  the 
desire  for  annihilation  by  which  he  was  possessed,  "  a  firm 
determination,  which  would  make  of  his  death  a  free-will 
offering."  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  thoughts  that 
he  wrote  his  Hymns  to  Night. 

This  excess  of  despair,  and  also  the  singular  circum- 
stance that  Sophie,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  only 
twelve  years  old  when  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  seem  to 
testify  to  something  unhealthy  and  abnormal  in  Novalis's 
character.  The  impression  is  strengthened  when  we  find 
him,  only  one  year  later,  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  Von 
Charpentier,  superintendent  of  mines.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
La  Rochefoucauld  says,  that  the  strength  of  our  passions 
has  no  relation  to  their  durability ;  nevertheless  it  is 
strange  that  Hardenberg  could  suddenly  console  himself 
with  another,  after  finding  his  one  pleasure  for  a  whole 
year  in  the  thought  of  death,  talking  for  a  whole 
year  as  if  the  grave  held  everything  that  was  dear  to 
him.  It  was  a  somewhat  lame  excuse  that  Julie  seemed 
to  him  a  reincarnation  of  Sophie,  though  the  fancy 
was  not  a  surprising  one,  considering  how  much  the 
Romanticists  dwelt  on  the  idea  of  a  previous  existence. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Hardenberg's  life,  much  that  is 
apparently  unnatural  is  easily  explainable  when  the  circum- 
stances are  rightly  understood.  Sophie  von  Kiihn  seems, 
like  Auguste  Bohmer,  to  have  been  a  most  precocious  child. 
When  the  youth  of  twenty-three  made  her  acquaintance, 
she  possessed  all  the  attractions  of  the  child  combined  with 
those  of  the  maiden.  Her  features  were  fine,  her  curly 
head  was  lightly  poised,  and  there  was  a  whole  world  in  her 
large,  dark,  expressive  eyes.  More  impartial  judges  than 
Hardenberg  have  called  her  "  a  heavenly  creature," 

Sophie's  bright,  hospitable  home  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  young  Hardenberg's  own  ;  he  was  fascinated 
(as  was  his  elder  brother)  by  the  whole  family  ;  and  the 
young  girl,  who,  had  she  lived,  would  perhaps  have  disap- 
pointed him  by  turning  out  worldly  or  insignificant,  became 
his  muse,  his  Beatrice,  his  ideal.  When  we  remember  that, 
almost  at  the  same  time  with  Sophie,  Hardenberg  lost  his 
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brother  Erasmus,  to  whom  he  was  united  by  an  intimate 
and  beautiful  friendship,  we  cannot  think  it  strange  that  hfe 
should  have  seemed  to  him  to  have  lost  all  its  charms.  He 
regarded  death  not  merely  in  the  light  of  a  release  j  his 
mystical  tendency  led  him,  as  already  mentioned,  to  speak 
of  it  as  "  a  free-will  offering."  He  wrote  in  his  diary  at  this 
time :  "  My  death  will  be  a  proof  of  my  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  what  is  highest ;  it  will  be  a  real  sacrifice, 
not  a  flight  nor  a  makeshift."  It  is  at  this  crisis  that  he 
begins  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  positive  Christianity.  Not 
that  he  dreamed  of  declaring  allegiance  to  any  particular 
Church,  or  belief  in  any  particular  set  of  dogmas,  but  his 
pagan  longing  for  death  assumed  a  Christian  colouring. 
His  inmost  spiritual  life  had  long  been  of  such  a  nature 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  he  might  just  as  easily  have  become  a  determined 
opponent  of  all  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  His  state  of  mind 
seems  to  have  been  that  indicated  by  Friedrich  Schlegel 
when  he  wrote  to  him  a  year  later :  "  Possibly  you  still 
have  the  choice,  my  friend,  between  being  the  last  Christian, 
the  Brutus  of  the  old  religion,  or  the  Christ  of  the  new 
gospel."     Shortly  after  this  his  choice  was  made. 

In  December  1798  he  still  feels,  when  he  compares 
himself  with  his  friend  Just,  that  he  is  only  the  apostle  of 
pure  spirituality.  He  does  not,  like  Just,  rely  "  with  child- 
like mind  upon  the  unalterable  words  of  a  mysterious 
ancient  document ; "  he  will  not  be  bound  by  the  letter,  and 
is  inclined  to  find  his  own  way  to  the  primeval  world  ;  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  he  sees  an  emblematic  pre- 
figurement  of  the  coming  universal  religion.  "You  will 
not,"  he  writes  to  Just,  "  fail  to  recognise  in  this  conception 
of  religion  one  of  the  finest  elements  in  my  composition^ — 
namely,  fancy."  In  other  words,  he  consciously  admits 
fancy  to  be  at  the  source  of  his  religious  development. 

In  the  same  year  (1798)  he  sent  some  fragments  to 
Wilhelm  Schlegel  for  publication  in  the  Athenoeum,  with 
the  request  that  their  author  might  be  known  as  Novalis, 
"which  is  an  old  family  name,  and  not  altogether  un- 
suitable." 
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Tieck  met  Novalis  for  the  first  time  when  he  visited 
Jena  in  the  summer  of  1799.  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel 
brought  them  together,  and  they  were  soon  devoted  friends. 
The  three  spent  the  first  evening  in  earnest  conversation, 
opening  their  hearts  to  each  other  At  midnight  they 
went  out  to  enjoy  the  splendour  of  the  summer  night. 
"  The  full  moon,"  says  Kopke,  "  was  shedding  a  magic 
glory  upon  the  heights  round  Jena."  Towards  morning 
Tieck  and  Schlegel  accompanied  Novalis  home.  Tieck  has 
commemorated  this  evening  in  Phantasus. 

It  was  under  Tieck's  influence  that  Novalis  wrote  his 
principal  work,  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen.  While  he  was  still 
engaged  upon  it,  his  young  life  was  put  an  end  to  by  con- 
sumption. He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  only  two  years 
after  the  meeting  with  Tieck  and  A.  W.  Schlegel  above  de- 
scribed. This  early  death,  a  remarkable  degree  of  originality, 
and  great  personal  beauty  have  combined  to  shed  a  poetic 
halo  round  Novalis.  The  St.  John  of  the  new  movement, 
he  resembled  the  most  spiritual  of  the  apostles  in  outward 
appearance  also.  His  forehead  was  almost  transparent,  and 
his  brown  eyes  shone  with  remarkable  brilliance.  During 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life  it  could  be  read  in  his  face 
that  he  was  destined  to  an  early  death. 

Novalis  was  seventeen  when  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out.  If  one  were  asked  to  give  a  brief  definition  of  the  main 
idea  of  that  great  movement,  one  would  say  that  it  was  the 
destruction  of  everything  that  was  merely  traditional,  and  the 
establishment  of  human  existence  upon  a  basis  of  pure 
reason,  by  means  of  a  direct  break  with  everything  historic. 
The  thinkers  and  heroes  of  the  Revolution  allow  reason,  as 
it  were,  to  upset  everything,  in  order  that  reason  may 
put  everything  straight  again.  Although  Novalis  is  deaf  to 
all  the  social  and  political  cries  of  the  period,  and  blind  to 
all  its  progressive  movements,  and  although  he  ends  in  the 
most  grim  and  repulsive  reaction,  he  is,  nevertheless,  not 
merely  influenced,  but,  all  unconsciously,  completely  pene- 
trated by  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Between  him — the  quiet, 
introspective,  loyal  Saxon  assessor  —  and  the  poor  sans- 
culottes who  rushed  from  Paris  to  the  frontiers,  singing  the 
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"  Marseillaise "  and  waving  the  tricolour  flag,  there  is  this 
fundamental  resemblance,  that  they  both  desire  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  outward  and  the  construction  of  an 
inward  world.  Only,  their  inward  world  is  reason,  his  is 
soul :  for  them,  reason  with  its  demands  and  formulae — liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity ;  for  him,  the  soul,  with  its  strange 
nocturnal  gloom,  in  which  he  melts  down  everything,  to 
find,  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  as  the  gold  of  the  soul — 
night,  disease,  mysticism,  and  voluptuousness.i 

Thus,  in  spite  of  his  violent  animosity  to  his  age,  Novalis 
belongs  to  it ;  the  direct  opponent  of  all  its  enlightened  and 
beautiful  ideas,  he  is,  despite  himself,  possessed  by  its  spirit. 

What  in  Fichte  and  the  men  of  the  Revolution  is  clear 
reason,  comprehending  and  testing  everything,  is  in  Novalis 
an  all-absorbing  self  -  perception,  which  becomes  actual 
voluptuousness  ;  for  the  new  spirit  has  taken  such  a  hold 
upon  him  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  entwined  round  his  nerves, 
causing  a  species  of  voluptuous  excitement.  What  with 
them  is  abstract  liberty,  liberty  to  begin  everything  from 
the  beginning  again,  with  him  is  lawless  fancy,  which 
changes  everything,  which  resolves  nature  and  history  into 
emblems  and  myths,  in  order  to  be  able  to  play  at  will  with 
all  that  is  external,  and  to  revel  unrestrainedly  in  self- 
perception.  As  Arnold  Ruge  puts  it :  "  Mysticism,  which  is 
theoretical  voluptuousness,  and  voluptuousness,  which  is 
practical  mysticism,  are  present  in  Novalis  in  equally  strong 
proportions." 

Novalis  is  himself  thoroughly  conscious  that,  in  spite  of 
all  its  would-be  spirituality,  his  hectic  imagination  inclines 
towards  the  sensual.  Writing  to  Caroline  Schlegel  on  the 
subject  of  Lucinde,  he  says :  "  I  know  that  imagination 
(Fantasie)  is  most  attracted  by  what  is  most  immoral,  most 
animal ;  but  I  also  know  how  like  a  dream  all  imagination 
is,  how  it  loves  night,  meaninglessness,  and  solitude."  He 
here  affirms  of  imagination  in  general  what  applied  particu- 
larly to  his  own. 

Tieck  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  music,  as  teaching  us  to 
feel  feeling.     Novalis  is  a  living  interpretation  of  these  words. 

^  A.  Ruge,  Werkt,  i.  247,  &c. 
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He,  whose  aim  is  feeling,  unrestrained,  irresponsible  feeling, 
desires  to  feel  himself,  and  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
he  seeks  this  self-enjoyment.  Therefore  to  him  sickness  is 
preferable  to  health.  For  the  sick  man  perpetually  feels  his 
own  body,  which  the  healthy  man  does  not.  Pascal,  and 
our  own  Kierkegaard,  contented  themselves  with  defining 
sickness  as  the  Christian's  natural  condition.  Novalis  goes 
much  further.  To  him  the  highest,  the  only  true  life,  is  the 
life  of  the  sick  man.  "  Leben  ist  eine  Krankheit  des  Geistes" 
("Life  is  a  disease  of  the  spirit ").  Why  ?  Because  only  in 
living  individuals  does  the  world-spirit  feel  itself,  attain  to 
self-consciousness.  And  no  less  highly  than  disease  does 
Novalis  prize  voluptuousness,  sensual  rapture.  Why  ? 
Because  it  is  simply  an  excited,  and  therefore  in  his 
eyes  diseased,  self-consciousness,  a  wavering  struggle  be- 
tween pleasure  and  pain.  "  Could  man,"  he  says,  "  but 
begin  to  love  sickness  and  suffering,  he  would  perhaps  in 
their  arms  experience  the  most  delicious  rapture,  and  feel 
the  thrill  of  the  highest  positive  pleasure.  .  .  .  Does  not  all 
that  is  best  begin  as  illness  ?  Half-illness  is  an  evil  ;  real 
illness  is  a  pleasure,  and  one  of  the  highest."  And  he 
writes  elsewhere  of  a  mystic  power,  "  which  seems  to  be  the 
power  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the  enrapturing  effect  of  which 
we  observe  so  distinctly  in  the  sensations  of  voluptuousness." 

To  Novalis's  voluptuous  feeling  of  sickness  corresponds 
the  pietist's  conviction  of  sin,  that  spiritual  sickness  which  is 
at  the  same  time  a  voluptuous  pleasure.  Novalis  himself  is 
perfectly  aware  of  this  correspondence.  He  says :  "  The 
Christian  religion  is  the  most  voluptuous  of  religions.  Sin 
is  the  greatest  stimulant  to  love  of  the  Divine  Being  ;  the 
more  sinful  a  man  feels  himself  to  be,  the  more  Christian  he 
is.  Direct  union  with  the  Deity  is  the  aim  of  sin  and  of 
love."  And  again  :  "  It  is  curious  that  the  evident  associa- 
tion between  sensuality,  religion,  and  cruelty  did  not  long 
ago  draw  men's  attention  to  their  close  kinship  and  com- 
mon tendencies." 

And  just  as  Novalis  now  prefers  sickness  to  health,  so  he 
prefers  night  to  day,  with  its  "  impudent  light." 

Aversion   for  day  and  daylight  was  general  among  the 
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Romanticists.  I  drew  attention  to  it  in  William  Lovell. 
Novalis  simply  gives  expression  to  a  heightened  degree  of 
the  general  feeling  in  his  famous  Hymns  to  Night.  That  he 
should  love  the  night  is  easy  to  understand.  By  hiding  the 
surrounding  world  from  it,  night  drives  the  Ego  in  upon  itself ; 
hence  the  feeling  of  night,  and  self-consciousness,  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  The  rapture  of  the  feeling  of  night  lies  in 
its  terror ;  first  comes  the  fear  of  the  individual,  when 
everything  round  him  disappears  in  the  darkness,  that  he 
will  himself  disappear  from  himself ;  then  comes  the  pleasant 
shudder  when,  out  of  this  fear,  self-consciousness  emerges 
stronger  than  before. 

In  one  of  his  fragments  Novalis  calls  death  a  bridal 
night,  a  sweet  mystery,  and  adds  : — 

"  1st  es  nicht  klug,  fiir  die  Nacht  ein  geselliges  Lager  zu  suchen? 
Darum  ist  kliiglich  gesinnt,  wer  auch  Entschlummerte  liebt."  ' 

So  completely  is  this  idea  incorporated  in  the  Romantic 
philosophy  of  life,  that  in  Werner's  drama,  Die  Kreuzesbriider, 
the  hero,  immediately  before  he  is  led  to  the  stake,  says : — 

"  Den  Neid  verzeih'  ich, 
Die  Trauer  nicht. — O  unaussprechlich  schwelg*  ich 
In  der  Verwandlung  Wonn',  in  dem  Gefuhl 
Des  schonen  Opfertodes  ! — O  main  Bnider  ! 
Nicht  wahr  ?  es  kommt  die  Zeit,  wo  alle  Menschen 
Den  Tod  erkennen — freudig  ihn  umarmen, 
Und  flihlen  werden,  dass  dies  Leben  nur 
Der  Liebe  Ahnung  ist,  der  Tod  ihr  Brautkuss, 
Und  sie,  die  mit  der  Inbrunst  eines  Gatten, 
Im  Brautgemach,  uns  vom  Gewand  entkleidet — 
Verwesung,  Gluterguss  der  Liebe  ist  ! "  '^ 

•  Life  and  death  are  to  Novalis  only  "relative  ideas." 
The  dead  are  half  alive,   the  living  half  dead.     It   is  this 

1  "We  deem  that  man  wise  who  seeks  a  companion  for  his  nightly  couch  ;  then  he 
also  is  wise  who  has  a  beloved  among  the  dead." 

*  "  I  forgive  envy  ;  pity  I  cannot  forgive.  It  is  beyond  my  power  to  tell  how  I 
revel  in  the  thought  of  my  approaching  transfiguration,  my  sacrificial  death,  O 
brother  I  the  time  is  surely  drawing  nigh  when  all  men,  truly  understanding  death, 
will  welcome  him  with  glad  embrace,  will  feel  that  life  is  but  the  anticipation  of  love, 
that  death  is  the  bridal  [kiss,  and  dissolution,  which  with  a  bridegroom's  ardour 
disrobes  us  in  the  bridal  chamber,  the  hottest  fire  of  Jove." 
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thought  which  in  his  case  first  gives  zest  to  existence.  In 
the  first  of  his  Hymns  to  Night  he  writes :  "  I  turn  to  thee, 
holy,  ineffable,  mysterious  Night  !  Far  off  lies  the  world,  as  if 
it  had  sunk  into  a  deep  grave  ;  deserted  and  lonely  is  its  place. 
My  heart-strings  vibrate  with  sorrow.  .  .  .  Dost  thou  find 
pleasure  in  us  as  we  in  thee,  dark  Night  ?  .  .  .  Costly  balsam 
drips  from  thy  hand,  from  thy  poppy-sheaf.  Thou  unfoldest 
the  heavy  wings  of  the  soul.  .  .  .  How  poor,  how  childish 
seems  the  day,  how  joyful  and  blessed  its  departing  !  .  .  . 
More  heavenly  than  those  sparkling  stars  are  the  myriad 
eyes  which  Night  opens  in  us.  They  see  farther  than 
the  palest  of  those  countless  hosts ;  without  the  aid  of 
light,  they  see  into  the  depths  of  a  loving  soul,  and  its  high 
places  are  filled  with  unspeakable  rapture.  Praised  be  the 
Queen  of  the  earth,  the  august  revealer  of  holy  worlds,  the 
guardian  of  blessed  love  !  She  sends  me  thee,  my  beloved, 
sweet  sun  of  the  night.  Now  I  wake,  for  I  am  thine  and 
mine.  Thou  hast  proclaimed  to  me  the  life-giving  gospel  of 
Night,  hast  made  of  me  a  human  being.  Consume  my  body 
with  the  glowing  flame  of  the  spirit,  that  I  may  mingle  yet 
more  ethereally,  yet  more  closely  with  thee,  and  the  bridal- 
night  be  eternal." 

One  feels  the  feverish  desire  of  the  consumptive  in  this 
outburst.  The  parallel  passage  in  Lucinde  is  :  "  O  infinite 
longing !  But  a  time  is  coming  when  the  fruitless  desire 
and  vain  delusions  of  the  day  will  die  away  and  disappear, 
and  the  great  night  of  love  bring  eternal  peace."  The 
thoughts  of  these  two  Romantic  lovers  of  the  night  meet 
in  this  idea  of  an  eternal  embrace. 

In  this  enthusiasm  for  night  lies  the  germ  of  religious 
mysticism.  In  the  case  of  Justinus  Kerner  (which  recalls 
that  of  Jung  Stilling),  bias  towards  the  mysterious  becomes 
belief  in  apparitions  and  fear  of  spirits.  In  certain  of  the 
writings  of  the  later  Romanticists,  for  instance  in  Achim 
von  Arnim's  Die  schdne  Isabella  von  /Egypten,  half  the  char- 
acters are  spirits.  Mysticism  is  a  fundamental  element  in 
the  art  of  Clemens  Brentano,  even  when  he  is  at  his  best, 
and  it  gives  charm  and  colour  to  his  descriptions. 

Novalis   himself   describes  mysticism  as  voluptuousness 
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— "  ein  wollustiges  Wesen."     To  understand  this  expression 
aright,  we  must  study  his  hymns : — 

"  Hiniiber  wall'  ich 
Und  jede  Pein 
Wird  einst  ein  Stachel 
Der  Wollust  sein. 
Noch  wenig  Zeiten 
So  bin  ich  los, 
Und  liege  trunken 
Der  Lieb'  im  Schoss."  * 

Still  plainer  expression  is  given  to  the  ecstatic  passion 
of  the  sensual  Ego  in  a  sacramental  hymn  (No.  vii.  of 
the  Spiritual  Songs) :  "  Few  know  the  secret  of  love,  feel 
for  ever  unsatisfied,  for  ever  athirst.  The  divine  significance 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  an  enigma  to  the 
carnal  mind.  But  he  who  even  once  has  drunk  in  the 
breath  of  life  from  warm,  beloved  lips,  whose  heart  has 
melted  in  the  quivering  flames  of  holy  fire,  whose 
eyes  have  been  opened  to  fathom  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  heaven — he  will  eat  of  His  body  and  drink  of  His 
blood  for/  ever  more.  Who  has  yet  discerned  the  trans- 
cendent meaning  of  the  earthly  body  ?  Who  can  say  that 
he  understands  the  blood  ?  The  day  is  coming  when  all 
body  will  be  one  body ;  then  the  beatified  pair  will  float 
in  heavenly  blood.  Oh !  that  the  ocean  were  already 
reddening,  that  the  rocks  were  softening  into  fragrant 
flesh !  The  sweet  repast  never  ends,  love  is  never  satisfied. 
Never  can  it  have  the  beloved  near  enough,  close  enough 
to  its  inmost  self.  By  lips  that  are  ever  more  tenderly 
amorous,  the  heavenly  nutriment  is  ever  more  eagerly 
seized  and  transformed.  Hotter  and  hotter  burns  the 
passion  of  the  soul,  thirstier,  ever  thirstier  grows  the 
heart ;  and  so  the  feast  of  love  endures  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting.  Had  those  who  abstain  but  once  tasted 
of  it,  they  would  forsake  everything  and  seat  themselves 
beside  us  at  the  table  of  longing,  which  is  ever  furnished 
with    guests.      They    would   comprehend  the    infinite   ful- 

1  "  Thither  I  go,  and  there  every  pain  will  be  a  thrill  of  rapture.     Ere  long  I 
shall  be  free,  be  lying,  intoxicated  with  ecstasy,  in  the  bosom  of  love." 
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ness   of    love,  and    extol  our   feast  of   the  Body  and  the 
Blood."  1 

These  lines  give  us  an  excellent  idea  of  the  nature  and 
main  characteristics  of  mysticism.  Mysticism  retains  all 
the  old  religious  forms,  but  it  truly  feels  their  significance  ; 
it  speaks  the  same  language  as  orthodoxy,  but  it  changes 
a  dead  language  into  a  living  one.  Herein  lay  the  secret  of 
its  victory  in  the  Middle  Ages  over  that  dry,  formal  scholas- 
ticism which  it  consumed  in  its  glow.  This  made  it  the 
precursor  of  the  Reformation.      The   mystic  needs  no  ex- 


1  "  Wenige  wissen 

Das  Geheimnis  der  Liebe, 

Fiihlen  Unersattlichkeit 

Und  ewigen  Durst. 

Des  Abendmahls 

Gottliche  Bedeutung 

1st  den  irdischen  Sinnen  Ratsel ; 

Aber  wer  jemals 

Von  heissen,  geliebten  Lippen 

Atem  des  Lebens  sog, 

Wem  heilige  Glut 

In  zitternden  Wellen  das  Herz  schmolz' 

Wem  das  Auge  aufging, 

Dass  er  des  Himmels 

Unergriindliche  Tiefe  mass, 

Wird  essen  von  seinem  Leibe 

Und  trinken  von  seinem  Blute 

Ewiglich. 

Wer  hat  des  irdischen  Leibes 

Hohen  Sinn  erraten  ? 

Wer  kann  sagen 

Dass  er  das  Blut  versteht  ? 

Einst  ist  AUes  Leib— 

Ein  Leib, 

In  himmlischem  Blute 

Schwimmt  das  selige  Paar. 

O  !  dass  das  Weltmeer 

Schon  errotete, 

Und  in  duftiges  Fleisch 

AufquoUe  der  Fels  ! 

Nie  endet  das  susse  Mahl, 

Nie  sattigt  die  Liebe  sich ; 

Nicht  innig,  nicht  eigen  genug 

Kann  sie  haben  den  Geliebten. 

Von  immer  zarteren  Lippen 

Verwandelt  wird  das  Genossene 
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ternal  dogma  ;  in  his  pious  rapture  he  is  his  own  priest. 
But,  as  his  spiritual  life  is  altogether  an  inward  life,  he  does 
not  abolish  external  dogma,  and  in  the  end  actually  becomes 
a  sacerdotalist. 

In  mystically  prophetic  words  Novalis  foretells  the  coming 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  sacred  darkness  : — 

"  Es  bricht  die  neue  Welt  herein 
Und  verdunkelt  den  hellsten  Sonnenschein. 
Man  sieht  nun  aus  bemoosten  Triimmern 
Eine  wunderseltsame  Zukunft  schimmern, 
Und  was  vordem  alltaglich  war, 
Scheint  jetzo  fremd  und  wunderbar. 
Der  Liebe  Reich  ist  aufgethan, 
Die  Fabel  fangt  zu  spinnen  an. 
Das  Urspiel  jeder  Natur  beginnt, 
Auf  kraftige  Worte  jedes  sinnt, 
Und  so  das  grosse  Weltgemiith 
Ueberall  sich  regt  und  unendhch  bliiht. 

Die  Welt  wird  Traum,  der  Traum  wird  Welt, 
Und  was  man  glaubt,  es  sei  geschehn, 
Kann  mann  von  weitem  erst  kommen  sehn  ; 
Frei  soil  die  Phantasie  erst  schalten, 
Nach  ihrem  Gefallen  die  Faden  verweben, 
Hier  manches  verschleiern,  dort  manches  entfalten, 
Und  endlich  in  magischem  Dunst  verschweben. 
Wehmuth  und  Wollust,  Tod  und  Leben 


Inniglicher  und  naher. 

Heissere  Wollust 

Durchbebt  die  Seele, 

Durstiger  und  durstiger 

Wird  das  Herz  : 

Und  so  wahret  der  Liebe  Genuss 

Von  Ewigkeit  zu  Ewigkeit. 

Hatten  die  Nilchternen 

Einmal  gekostet, 

AUes  verliessen  sie, 

Und  setzten  sich  zu  uns 

An  den  Tisch  der  Sehnsucht, 

Der  nie  leer  wird. 

Sie  erkannten  der  Liebe 

Unendliche  Fiille, 

Und  priesen  die  Nahrung 

Von  Leib  und  Blut." 
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Sindhier  in  innigster  Sympathie,— 
Wer  sich  der  hochsten  Lieb'  ergeben, 
Genest  von  ihren  Wunden  nie."  ^ 

Night,  death,  sensual  rapture,  heavenly  bliss  —  these 
ideas  are  still  more  firmly  interwoven  in  the  verses  above  the 
churchyard  gate,  in  Heinrich  von  0/terdingen.  The  dead 
say : — 

"  Susser  Reiz  der  Mitternachte, 
Stiller  Kreis  geheimer  Machte, 
WoUust  rathselhafter  Spiele, 
Wir  nur  kennen  euch. 

Leiser  Wunsche  susses  Plaudem 
Horen  wir  allein,  und  schauen 
Immerdar  in  sel'ge  Augen, 
Schmecken  nichts  als  Mund  und  Kuss. 
AUes  was  wir  nur  beriihren, 
Wird  zu  heissen  Balsamfriichten, 
Wird  zu  weichen  zarten  Briisten, 
Opfern  kiihner  Lust. 

Immer  wachst  und  bliiht  Verlangen 
Am  Geliebten  festzuhangen, 
Ihn  im  Innern  zu  empfangen, 
Eins  mit  ihm  zu  sein. 
Seinem  Durste  nicht  zu  wehren, 
Sich  im  Wechsel  zu  verzehren, 
Von  einander  sich  zu  nahren, 
Von  einander  nur  allein. 

So  in  Lieb'  und  hoher  Wollust 
Sind  wir  immerdar  versunken, 
Seit  der  wilde  triibe  Funken 
Jener  Welt  erlosch  ; 

'  "  The  new  world  appears,  and  darkens  the  brightest  sunshine.  Among  moss- 
grown  ruins  one  sees  a  marvellous  future  glistening ;  and  what  used  to  be  common 
and  everyday,  now  seems  miraculous.  The  kingdom  of  love  has  come ;  the  fable 
has  begun  to  weave  itself.  Every  soul  is  born  again ;  words  of  power  are  heard 
again  ;  the  great  world-soul  moves,  and  puts  forth  bud  and  blossom  without  end.  .  .  . 

"  The  world  becomes  a  dream,  our  dream  the  world  ;  and  what  we  believed  to 
have  happened  long  ago,  we  now  see  only  coming,  as  yet  far  off.  Imagination  must 
hare  free  play,  must  weave  her  web  as  seems  best  to  her,  here  veiling,  there  dis- 
covering, at  last  dissolving  all  into  magic  vapour.  Sadness  and  rapture,  death  and 
life,  are  here  by  inmost  sympathy  but  one  :  he  who  has  known  the  highest  love 
never  recovers  from  its  wounds." 
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Seit  der  Hugel  sich  geschlossen 
Und  der  Scheiterhaufen  spriihte, 
Und  dem  schauernden  Gemiithe 
Nun  das  Erdgesicht  zerfloss."  * 

This  mysticism,  which  deems  the  dead  happy  because  it 
supposes  them  to  be  revelling  in  all  sensual  delights,  be- 
comes, in  its  practical  application,  a  sort  of  quietism,  that  is, 
preference  for  a  vegetating,  plant-like  life,  the  life  extolled 
in  Lucinde. 

"The  plants,"  says  Novalis,  "are  the  plainest  speech  of 
the  earth  ;  every  new  leaf,  every  remarkable  flower  is  some 
mystery  which  is  trying  to  reveal  itself,  and  which  remains 
motionless  and  dumb  only  because  from  very  joy  and  love 
it  can  neither  move  nor  speak.  If  one  chances  in  solitude 
upon  such  a  flower,  does  not  everything  around  it  seem 
transfigured  ?  do  not  the  little  feathered  songsters  seem 
to  seek  its  vicinity  ?  One  could  weep  for  gladness,  and, 
forgetting  the  world,  could  bury  one's  hands  and  feet  in 
the  ground,  take  root,  and  never  leave  that  happy  neigh- 
bourhood." 

What  an  overdose  of  sentiment !  It  provides  its  own 
cruel  parody  in  the  insane  situation  which  reminds  us  Danes 
of  one  in  Holberg's  Ulysses  von  Ithacia. 

In  another  part  of  Ofterdingen  we  read  :  "  Flowers  exactly 
correspond  to  children  .  .  .  like  children  they  are  found 
lowest  down,  nearest  the  earth ;  the  clouds,  again,  are 
possibly  revelations  of  the  second,  higher  childhood,  of 
Paradise  regained  ;  therefore  it  is  that  they  shed  such  re- 
freshing dews  upon  the  children  of  earth."  In  the  Romantic 
jargon  there    is    even    talk  of   the   childlikeness   of  clouds. 

'  "  Sweet  joys  of  midnight,  silent  company  of  mysterious  powers,  strange  revelries 
of  passion,  'tis  we  alone  who  know  you.  .  .  . 

"  We  alone  hear  the  whispered  prayers  of  sweet  desire,  and  look  for  ever  into 
blissful  eyes,  taste  for  ever  mouth  and  kiss.  All  that  we  touch  turns  into  balsamic 
fruits,  into  soft  and  lovely  breasts,  ripe  food  for  our  desire. 

"  Anew  and  ever  anew  awakes  our  longing  to  embrace,  to  be  one  with,  the  be- 
loved, to  give  him  whate'er  he  asks,  sweetly  to  consume  each  other,  to  feed  on  each 
other,  and  on  nought  else. 

"In  this  voluptuous  passion  we  have  revelled  ever  since  the  glaring  light  of  earthly 
life  was  extinguished,  since  the  faggot  flamed,  the  grave  closed  on  us,  and  the  sights 
of  earth  were  hidden  from  the  shuddering  soul." 
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Naivet6  aspires,  and  is  not  satisfied  until  it  has  reached 
the  sky.  O  Polonius ! — These  naive  clouds  are  the  true,  the 
proper  symbols  of  Romanticism. 

<  But  even  in  the  plants  and  the  clouds  there  is  still  too 
much  endeavour  and  unrest  to  satisfy  the  Romantic  soul. 
Even  vegetation  is  not  perfect  abstraction,  perfect  quiescence  ; 
there  is  tendency  upwards  in  the  straining  of  the  plant 
towards  the  light.  Therefore  even  the  plant  life  is  not 
the  highest.  Novalis  goes  a  step  further  than  Friedrich 
Schlegel. 

"  The  highest  life  is  mathematics.  Without  enthusiasm 
no  mathematics.  The  life  of  the  gods  is  mathematics.  Pure 
mathematics  is  religion.  It  is  arrived  at  only  by  revelation. 
The  mathematician  knows  everything.  All  activity  ceases 
when  knowledge  is  attained.  The  state  of  knowledge  is  bliss 
(Eudamonie),  rapturous  peace  of  contemplation,  heavenly 
abstraction." 

Now  we  have  reached  the  climax.  All  life  is  crystallised 
into  dead  mathematical  figures. 

At  this  point  the  life  of  the  soul  is  condensed  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  comes  to  a  standstill.  It  is  as  if  the  clock  of 
the  soul  had  ceased  to  strike.  Every  noble  aspiration,  every 
tendency  towards  independent  action  is  forced  back  and 
stifled  in  the  airless  vaults  of  the  soul. 

It  is  at  this  point,  therefore,  that  intense  spirituality  turns 
into  gross  materialism.  When  all  capacity  of  producing 
new  outward  forms  is  not  only  despised,  but  actually  de- 
stroyed, we  have  reached  the  turning-point,  the  point  at 
which  all  established  outward  forms  are  recognised  and  ac- 
cepted, and  accepted  the  more  gladly  the  more  rigid  they 
are,  the  closer  they  approach  to  crystallised  petrifaction,  the 
more  certain  it  is  that  they  only  leave  room  for  the  life  of 
vegetation.  The  step  is  taken  by  Novalis  in  a  remarkable 
essay,  Christendom  in  Europe,  which  Tieck  by  his  erasures 
vainly  tried  to  nullify,  and  which  Friedrich  Schlegel,  by 
leaving  out  one  most  important  passage,  converted  into  a 
defence  of  Catholicism. 

In  this  essay  he  writes  as  follows  : — "  These  were  happy, 
glorious  days,  when  Europe  was  still  a  Christian  continent, 
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the  home  of  the  one,  undivided  Christian  religion.  .  .  . 
The  wise  head  of  the  Church  rightly  set  himself  against  the 
bold  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  at  the  cost  of  religious 
faith,  and  against  untimely  and  dangerous  discoveries  in  the 
domain  of  science.  Thus  he  forbade  the  scientists  to 
maintain  openly  that  this  earth  is  an  insignificant  planet, 
for  he  knew  well  that  men  would  lose,  along  with  their 
respect  for  their  earthly  home,  respect  for  their  heavenly 
home  and  their  fellow-men,  that  they  would  choose  limited 
knowledge  in  preference  to  unlimited  faith,  and  would 
acquire  the  habit  of  despising  everything  great  and  won- 
derful, as  being  simply  the  result  of  lifeless  law." 

We  could  almost  suppose  ourselves  to  be  listening  to  the 
sermonising  of  a  parish-clerk  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And 
yet  we  are  sensible  of  the  poet's  consistency.  Poetry,  which 
led  Schiller  back  to  Greece,  leads  Novalis  back  to  the  In- 
quisition, and  induces  him,  like  Joseph  de  Maistre,  to  side 
with  it  against  Galileo. 

Of  Protestantism  he  says  :  "  This  great  spiritual  disrup- 
tion, which  was  accompanied  by  disastrous  wars,  was  a 
notable  proof  of  the  harmfulness  of  knowledge,  of  culture 
— or  at  least  of  the  temporary  harmfulness  of  a  certain 
degree  of  culture.  .  .  .  The  schismatics  separated  the  in- 
separable, divided  the  indivisible  Church,  and  presumptuously 
dissociated  themselves  from  the  great  Christian  communion, 
in  which,  and  through  which  alone,  true,  lasting  regeneration 
was  possible.  ...  A  religious  peace  was  concluded,  based 
upon  principles  which  were  as  foolish  as  they  were  irreligious  ; 
for  the  continued  existence  of  so-called  Protestantism  was 
equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  self-contradiction,  namely, 
permanent  revolutionary  government.  .  .  .  Luther  treated 
Christianity  arbitrarily,  mistook  its  spirit,  and  introduced  a  new 
letter,  a  totally  new  doctrine,  that  of  the  sacred  and  supreme 
authority  of  the  Bible.  This,  unfortunately,  meant  the  interfer- 
ence in  religious  matters  of  a  perfectly  foreign,  entirely  earthly 
science,  namely,  philology,  the  destructive  influence  of  which 
is  thenceforward  unmistakable.  .  .  .  The  popularisation  of 
the  Bible  was  now  insisted  upon,  and  its  contemptible  matter 
and  the  crude  abstract  sketch  of  a  religion  provided  by  its 
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books  had  a  remarkable  effect  in  frustrating  the  inspiring,  re- 
vealing activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  ,  .  .  The  Reformation 
was  the  death-blow  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  Fortunately  for  the 
Church,  there  came  into  existence  at  this  time  a  new  religious 
order,  on  which  the  expiring  spirit  of  the  hierarchy  seemed 
to  have  bestowed  its  last  gifts.  This  order  gave  new  life 
to  the  old  forms,  and  with  wonderful  intuition  and  de- 
termination set  about  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  power. 
Never  before  in  the  world's  history  had  such  a  society  been 
known.  .  .  .  The  Jesuits  were  well  aware  how  much  Luther 
owed  to  his  demagogic  arts  and  his  knowledge  of  the  common 
people.  .  .  .  From  of  old,  the  scholar  has  been  the  instinctive 
enemy  of  the  priest  ;  the  learned  and  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fessions must  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  each 
other  so  long  as  they  are  separated  ;  for  they  are  struggling 
for  the  same  position.  ...  To  the  outcome  of  modern 
thought  men  gave  the  name  of  philosophy  ;  and  under 
philosophy  they  comprehended  everything  that  was  hostile 
to  the  old  order  of  things,  consequently  every  attack  upon 
religion.  What  was  at  first  personal  hatred  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  became  by  degrees  hatred  of  the  Bible,  of 
the  Christian  faith,  indeed  of  all  religion." 

We  see  how  clearly  Novalis  understood  that  free- 
thought  was  a  consequence  of  Protestantism.  He  con- 
tinues : — 

"  Nay,  more  ;  the  hatred  of  religion  developed  naturally 
and  inevitably  into  a  hatred  of  all  enthusiasms,  denounced 
imagination  and  feeling,  morality  and  love  of  art,  the  past 
and  the  future,  barely  acknowledged  man  to  be  the  highest 
among  the  animals,  and  reduced  the  creative  music  of  the 
universe  to  the  monotonous  whirr  of  an  enormous  mill, 
driven  by  the  stream  of  chance — a  mill  without  a  builder 
or  miller,  a  true  perpetuum  mobile.  .  .  .  One  enthusiasm  was 
magnanimously  left  to  mankind,  enthusiasm  for  this  glorious 
philosophy  and  its  priests.  France  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  the  seat  of  this  new  faith,  which  was  patched  together 
out  of  fragments  of  knowledge.  ...  On  account  of  its 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  mathematics  and  its  audacity,  light 
was  the   idol   of  these   men.  .  .  .  The  history    of   modern 
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unbelief  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  the  key  to  all  the 
monstrous  phenomena  of  these  later  days.  It  only  begins 
in  this  century,  is  little  noticeable  till  the  middle  of  it,  and 
then  quickly  develops  with  incalculable  force  in  every 
direction ;  a  second,  more  comprehensive  and  more  re- 
markable Reformation  was  inevitable,  and  of  necessity  came 
first  in  the  country  which  was  most  modernised  and  had 
suffered  longest  from  want  of  freedom.  .  .  .  During  this 
anarchy  religion  was  born  again,  true  anarchy  being  its 
generating  element.  ...  To  the  reflective  observer  the 
overthrower  of  the  state  is  a  Sisyphus.  No  sooner  does  he 
reach  the  summit,  where  there  is  equipoise,  than  the  mighty 
burden  rolls  down  on  the  other  side.  It  will  never  remain 
up  there  unless  it  is  kept  in  position  by  an  attraction  towards 
heaven.  All  your  supports  are  too  weak  as  long  as  your 
state  has  a  tendency  towards  the  earth." 

He  enthusiastically  predicts  the  coming  age  of  "soul." 
"  In  Germany  we  can  already  point  to  sure  indications  of  a 
new  world.  .  .  .  Here  and  there,  and  often  in  daring  union, 
are  to  be  found  incomparable  versatility,  brilliant  polish, 
extensive  knowledge,  and  rich  and  powerful  imagination.  A 
strong  feeling  of  the  creative  arbitrariness,  the  boundlessness, 
the  infinite  many-sidedness,  the  sacred  originality,  and  the 
unlimited  capacity  of  the  human  spirit  is  taking  possession  of 
men.  .  .  .  Although  these  are  only  indications,  disconnected 
and  crude,  they  nevertheless  discover  to  the  historic  eye  a 
universal  individuality,  new  history,  a  new  humanity,  the 
sweet  embrace  of  a  loving  God  and  a  young,  surprised 
Church,  and  the  conception  of  a  new  Messiah  in  the  hearts 
of  all  the  many  thousands  of  that  Church's  mertibers.  Who 
does  not,  with  sweet  shame,  feel  himself  pregnant  ?  The 
child  will  be  the  express  image  of  the  father — a  new  golden 
age,  with  dark,  fathomless  eyes  ;  a  prophetic,  miracle-working, 
comforting  age,  which  will  kindle  the  flame  of  eternal  life ; 
a  great  reconciler,  a  saviour  who,  like  a  spirit  taking  up  his 
abode  amongst  men,  will  only  be  believed  in,  not  seen,  will 
appear  to  the  faithful  in  innumerable  forms,  will  be  con- 
sumed as  bread  and  wine,  embraced  as  the  beloved,  inhaled 
as  the  air,  heard  as  word  and  song,  received  as  death  with 
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voluptuous  ecstasy  and  love's  keenest  pain,  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  dissolving  body." 

After  occupying  ourselves  so  long  with  voluptuous  rapture, 
bliss,  religion,  night,  and  death,  do  we  not  instinctively  cry : 
"  Air  !  light !  "  We  seem  to  be  suffocating.  This  "  soul  "  in 
truth  resembles  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  Novalis's  love  for  the 
miner's  life,  in  which  smoky  red  lanterns  replace  the  light  of 
day,  is  not  without  significance.  And  what  is  the  upshot  of 
it  all  ?  What  new  being  is  the  result  of  the  embraces  of  a 
loving  God  and  a  young,  surprised  Church  ?  What  but  a 
regenerated  reaction,  which  in  France  restored  Catholicism 
and  (after  Napoleon's  fall)  the  Bourbons,  and  in  Germany 
led  to  that  hateful  tyranny  which  gave  pietism  the  same 
power  there  that  Catholicism  exercised  in  France,  cast 
young  men  into  prison,  and  drove  the  best  writers  of  the 
day  into  exile. 

Novalis  relegated  everything  to  the  inner  life,  the  inner 
world.  It  engulfed  everything,  the  forces  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  counter-revolution  ;  in  it  all  the  lions  of  the  spirit 
lay  bound  ;  in  it  the  Titanic  powers  of  history  were  shut  up 
and  hypnotised.  Night  surrounded  them ;  they  felt  the 
voluptuous  joys  of  darkness  and  death  ;  the  life  they  lived  was 
the  life  of  a  plant,  and  in  the  end  they  turned  into  stone. 
In  the  inner  world  lay  all  the  wealth  of  the  spirit,  but  it  was 
dead  treasure,  inert  masses,  ingeniously  crystallized  according 
to  mathematical  laws.  It  was  like  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
inward  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  poet  was  the  miner  who 
was  spirited  down  into  the  depths  and  rejoiced  in  all  that 
he  saw. 

But  while  he  stayed  down  below,  things  in  the  upper 
world  pursued  their  usual  course.  The  outer  world  was  not 
in  the  least  disturbed  because  the  poet  and  the  philosopher 
were  employed  in  taking  it  to  pieces  in  the  inner  world. 
For  they  did  not  go  to  work  in  the  rough,  material  fashion 
of  a  Mirabeau  or  a  Bonaparte  ;  they  only  disintegrated  it 
inwardly  in  an  inner  world.  When  the  poet,  released  by 
the  spirits,  came  up  from  the  mine  again,  he  found  the  outer 
world,  which  he  supposed  he  had  resolved  into  its  elements, 
exactly  as  it  had  been  before.     All  that  he  had  melted  in  his 
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heart  stood  there,  hard  and  cold  ;  and,  since  the  outer  world 
had  never  really  interested  him,  and  since  it  seemed  to  him 
almost  as  night-like,  murky,  and  drowsy  as  his  inner  world, 
he  gave  it  his  blessing  and  let  it  stand. 

The  prophetic  quality  in  Novalis,  his  peciiliar  type  of 
personal  beauty,  his  genuine  lyric  talent,  and  his  early  death, 
have  led  critics  to  compare  him  with  Shelley,  who  was  born 
twenty  years  after  him.  Quite  lately,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Blaze  de  Bury  drew  attention  to  the  resemblance. 
He  writes :  "  Shelley's  poetry  has  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Novalis's,  and  the  likeness  between  these  two  singular  poets 
is  not  only  a  physical  one  ;  common  to  them  both  are  close 
observation  of  nature,  divination  of  all  her  little  secrets,  a 
choice  combination  of  sentiment  with  philosophical  thought, 
an  utter  want  of  tangibility,  reflections,  but  no  body,  a 
mounting  upwards,  an  aspiration,  that  leads  nowhere." 

These  resemblances,  however,  do  not  affect  the  great 
fundamental  unlikeness,  the  diametrically  opposed  spiritual 
standpoints  of  these  two  poets  of  such  an  apparently  similar 
cast  of  mind,  one  of  whom  lives  before,  the  other  after  the 
great  spiritual  revulsion  of  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Think  of  Shelley's  life  in  its  main  outlines.  The  son  of 
a  good  family,  he  was  sent  to  an  aristocratic  school,  where, 
while  yet  a  child,  he  was  roused  to  wrath  and  opposition  by 
the  brutality  of  the  boys  and  the  cruelty  of  the  masters. 
What  especially  kindled  his  indignation  as  he  grew  older  was 
the  hypocrisy  with  which  those  who  gave  free  rein  to  their 
bad  passions  perpetually  talked  of  God  and  Christianity. 
During  his  second  year  at  Oxford,  Shelley  wrote  an  essay 
On  the  Necessity  of  Atheism,  of  which,  with  naive  straight- 
forwardness, he  sent  copies  to  the  Church  and  University 
authorities.  He  was  summoned  before  them,  and,  on  re- 
fusing to  retract  what  he  had  written,  was  expelled  for 
atheism.  He  went  home,  but  his  father  received  him 
with  such  contemptuous  coldness  that  he  soon  left  again, 
never  to  return.  His  whole  life  was  a  tissue  of  similar 
rebellions  and  similar  misfortunes.  In  his  twentieth  year 
he  was  threatened  with  consumption,  and  though  he  re- 
covered, he  was  thenceforward   a  delicate,   nervously  irri- 
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table  man.  The  Court  of  Chancery  refused  him  the 
guardianship  of  his  own  children  (after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife)  on  the  ground  that  he  had  propagated  immoral 
and  irreligious  doctrines  in  Queen  Mab.  After  this  he  left 
England  for  ever,  and  lived  in  Italy  in  voluntary  exile  until 
sudden  death  put  an  end  to  his  sad  and  homeless  existence. 
His  boat  was  capsized  in  a  squall  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia, 
and  he  was  drowned,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

In  contrast  with  such  a  life  as  this,  Hardenberg's  is  a 
true  German  country-town  idyll.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  received  a  Government  appointment,  an  auditorship  at 
one  of  the  state  saltworks,  and  a  year  or  two  later  he  was 
advanced  to  be  "  assessor  "  at  the  saltworks  of  Weissenfels. 
His  Romanticism  in  no  way  interfered  with  his  fulfilment  of 
his  duties  as  a  good  citizen.  In  his  capacity  of  Govern- 
ment official  he  was  zealous,  conscientious,  and  steady — 
one  of  the  men  who  do  their  duty  and  are  guilty  of  no 
extravagances,  and  whose  position  is  consequently  assured. 
His  republicanism  was  short-lived,  and  he  is  only  saved 
by  his  naivete  from  the  charge  of  servility.  He  calls 
Frederick  William  and  Louisa  of  Prussia  "  ein  klassisches 
Menschenpaar ; "  in  the  revelation  of  these  "  geniuses "  he 
sees  an  omen  of  a  better  world.  Frederick  William  is,  he 
says,  the  first  king  of  Prussia  ;  he  crowns  himself  every  day. 
A  real  "  transubstantiation  "  has  taken  place ;  for  the  court 
has  been  transformed  into  a  family,  the  throne  into  a  sanc- 
tuary, a  royal  marriage  into  an  eternal  union  of  hearts. 
Only  youthful  prejudice,  he  maintains,  inclines  to  a  republic  ; 
the  married  man  desires  order,  safety,  quietness,  a  well- 
regulated  household,  a  "real  monarchy."  "A  constitution 
has  for  us  only  the  interest  of  a  dead  letter.  How  different 
is  the  law  which  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  a  beloved 
and  revered  person  !  We  have  no  right  to  conceive  of  the 
monarch  as  the  first  officer  of  the  state ;  he  is  not  a  citizen, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  an  official.  The  king  is  a  human 
being  exalted  to  the  position  of  an  earthly  providence." 

If  we  compare  such  utterances  as  the  above  with  those 
of  Shelley's  poems  which  were  inspired  by  the  tyranny  pre- 
vailing in  his  native  country,  or  those  in  which  he  glorifies 
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the  Italian  revolutions  and  the  Greek  war  of  liberation,  we 
have  the  sharpest  imaginable  contrast.  And  the  same  con- 
trast meets  us  wherever  we  turn,  Novalis  sings  the  praises 
of  sickness.  Shelley  says :  "  It  is  certain  that  wisdom  is  not 
compatible  with  disease,  and  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
climates  of  this  earth,  health,  in  the  true  and  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  word,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  civilized  man." 

Novalis  says  :  "  We  picture  God  to  ourselves  as  a  person, 
just  as  we  think  of  ourselves  as  persons.  God  is  exactly  as 
personal  and  individual  as  we  are."  Shelley  says :  "  There 
is  no  God !  This  negation  must  be  understood  solely  to 
affect  a  creative  Deity.  The  hypothesis  of  a  pervading 
Spirit,  co-eternal  with  the  universe,  remains  unshaken.  .  .  . 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  which  pervades 
this  infinite  machine  begat  a  son  upon  the  body  of  a  Jewish 
woman,  or  is  angered  by  the  consequences  of  that  necessity 
which  is  a  synonym  of  itself.  All  that  miserable  tale  of 
the  Devil,  and  Eve,  and  an  Intercessor,  with  the  childish 
mummeries  of  the.  God  of  the  Jews,  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  stars.  The  works  of  his  fingers  have 
borne  witness  against  him." 

Novalis  sings  the  praises  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the 
Jesuits.  Shelley  says  :  "  During  many  ages  of  darkness  and 
misery  this  story "  (the  doctrine  of  the  Bible)  "  gained  im- 
plicit belief  ;  but  at  length  men  arose  who  suspected  it  was 
a  fable  and  imposture,  and  that  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  from 
being  a  God,  was  only  a  man  like  themselves.  But  a 
numerous  set  of  men  who  derived,  and  still  derive,  immense 
emoluments  from  this  opinion,  told  the  vulgar  that  if  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  Bible  they  would  be  damned  to  all 
eternity ;  and  burned,  imprisoned,  and  poisoned  all  the 
unbiassed  and  unconnected  inquirers  who  occasionally  arose. 
They  still  oppress  them,  so  far  as  the  people,  now  become 
more  enlightened,  will  allow.  .  .  .  The  same  means  that 
have  supported  every  popular  belief  have  supported  Chris- 
tianity. War,  imprisonment,  assassination,  and  falsehood, 
deeds  of  unexampled  and  incomparable  atrocity,  have  made 
it  what  it  is.  The  blood  shed  by  the  votaries  of  the  God  of 
mercy  and  peace,  since  the  establishment  of  his  religion, 
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would  probably  suffice  to  drown  all  other  sectaries  now  on 
the  habitable  globe." 

From  these  extracts,  to  which  innumerable  others  of  the 
same  tendency  might  be  added,  we  see  how  great  was  the 
distance  between  Novalis,  with  his  introspective  soul-life, 
and  Shelley,  with  his  practical  enthusiasm  for  liberty. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  poets  whom  men  have  attempted 
to  represent  as  twin  spirits.  They  both  rank  high  as  lyric 
poets,  though  Shelley  is  a  poetical  genius  of  a  far  higher 
type  than  Novalis.  But  even  if  NovaHs  were  more  on  a 
level  with  Shelley  as  a  poet,  how  small  is  the  measure  of 
truth  to  be  found  in  his  works  compared  with  that  in 
Shelley's  ! 

To  Novalis,  truth  was  poetry  and  dream ;  to  Shelley,  it 
was  liberty.  To  Novalis  it  was  a  firmly  established  and 
powerful  Church ;  to  Shelley  a  struggling,  sorely-pressed 
heresy  ;  Novalis's  truth  sat  on  royal  and  papal  thrones  ; 
Shelley's  was  despised  and  powerless. 

To  make  any  real  impression  on  humanity,  a  truth, 
however  great,  must  be  made  man,  must  become  flesh  and 
blood.  In  the  early  biographies  of  Defoe,  the  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  we  are  told  that  in  July  1703  he  was  con- 
demned, as  author  of  a  certain  pamphlet,  first  to  have  his 
ears  cut  off  and  then  to  be  pilloried.  The  day  came,  the 
sentence  was  carried  out,  the  man  with  the  pale,  mutilated 
face,  dripping  with  blood,  stood  in  the  pillory,  facing  the 
assembled  multitude.  Then,  strange  to  say,  in  place  of  the 
usual  loud  hooting,  with  its  accompaniment  of  showers  of 
rotten  apples,  eggs,  potatoes,  &c.,  there  fell  a  dead  silence ; 
not  an  apple  was  thrown,  not  one  abusive  word  was  heard — 
Defoe  was  far  too  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Presently 
one  of  the  crowd,  hoisted  on  his  neighbours'  shoulders, 
placed  a  wreath  upon  the  mutilated  head.  I  read  this  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and  though  I  know  now  that  Defoe  did  not 
lose  his  ears,  so  that  Pope  was  mistaken  when  he  wrote — 

"Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  Defoe  ;" 

and  though  I  also  know  that  Defoe  was  not  the  pure  char- 
acter I  took  him  to  be  at  that  time,  still  the  picture  remains 
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a  grand  one,  and  it  has  burned  itself  into  my  soul.  For 
it  contains  an  eternal  verity.  As  a  general  rule,  truth 
upon  this  earth  presents  much  such  an  appearance  as  did 
the  condemned  author  in  the  pillory.  And  I  remember 
thinking  to  myself  at  the  time :  "  If  a  man  chanced  to  find 
such  a  poor,  despised,  oppressed  truth  in  the  pillory,  what  a 
great  moment  in  his  life  it  would  be  if  he  might  draw  near 
and  place  the  wreath  upon  its  brow  !  "  Shelley  did  this — 
Novalis  did  not. 


XIII 

LONGING— "THE    BLUE    FLOWER" 

I  HAVE  described  Romantic  "soul"  as  intensity,  without 
endeavour  or  desire,  as  the  glowing  furnace  in  which  liberty 
was  asphyxiated  and  every  tendency  to  outward  action 
destroyed.  But  this  js  not  the  exact  truth.  One  outward 
tendency  remained,  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"longing"  (Sehnsucht).  Longing  is  the  Romantic  equiva- 
lent of  endeavour,  and  the  mother  of  all  Romantic  poetry. 
What  is  longing?  It  is  a  combination  of  lack  and  desire, 
without  the  determination  or  the  means  to  attain  what 
one  lacks  and  desires.  And  what  is  the  object  of  this 
longing  ?  What  but  that  which  is  the  object  of  all  long- 
ing and  desire,  in  however  fine  or  hypocritical  words 
it  may  clothe  itself  —  enjoyment  and  happiness.  The 
Romanticist  does  not  employ  the  word  happiness,  but  it 
is  what  he  means.  He  does  not  say  happiness,  he  says 
"  the  ideal."  But  do  not  let  us  be  deceived  by  words.  The 
special  characteristic  of  the  Romanticist,  however,  is  not 
his  search  after  happiness,  but  his  belief  that  it  exists, 
that  it  must  be  in  store  for  him,  and  that  it  will  come 
to  him  when  he  least  expects  it.  And  since  it  is  the  gift 
of  Heaven,  since  he  himself  is  not  its  creator,  he  may 
lead  as  aimless  a  life  as  he  will,  guided  only  by  his  vague 
longing.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  preserve  his  faith  that 
this  longing  will  be  satisfied.  And  it  is  a  faith  easy  to 
preserve,  for  everything  around  him  is  full  of  omens  and 
prophecies  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  desire. 

It  was  Novalis  who  gave  to  the  object  of  Romantic 
longing  the  famous,  mystic  name  of  "  the  blue  flower." 
The  expression  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  understood  literally. 
The  "  blue  flower  "  is  a  mysterious  symbol,  something  of  the 
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nature  of  IX6Y2,  the  Fish  of  the  early  Christians,  It  is 
an  abbreviation,  a  condensed  formulation  of  all  that  in- 
finitude of  bliss  for  which  a  languishing  human  heart  is 
capable  of  longing.  Hence  glimpses  of  it  are  caught  long 
before  it  is  reached  ;  it  is  dreamed  of  long  before  it  is 
seen  ;  it  is  divined  now  here,  now  there,  in  what  proves 
to  be  a  delusion,  is  seen  for  a  moment  amongst  other 
flowers,  only  to  vanish  immediately  ;  but  its  fragrance  is 
perceptible,  at  times  only  faint,  at  times  strong,  and  the 
seeker  is  intoxicated  by  it.  Though,  like  the  butterfly,  he 
flutters  from  flower  to  flower,  settling  now  upon  a  violet, 
now  upon  some  tropical  plant,  he  is  always  seeking  and 
longing  for  the  one  thing — perfect,  ideal  happiness. 

It  is  with  this  longing  and  its  object  that  Novalis's 
principal  work  deals.  It  is  a  work  which  we  must  study, 
and,  to  understand  it  aright,  we  must  first  see  how  it 
came  into  existence. 

Its  germ  is  contained  in  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister,  and 
we  can  clearly  trace  the  mental  processes  by  which  Wilhelm 
Meister  is  slowly  transmuted  into  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen. 
Wilhelm  does  not  act,  he  is  acted  upon.  He  does  not 
strive,  he  longs.  He  pursues  ideals,  seeking  them  first  on 
the  stage,  then  in  real  life.  Wilhelm  too,  is  the  offspring  of 
"soul."  The  book  is  pervaded  by  soul.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  characters,  like  those  of  many  modern  English  novels 
(some  of  Dickens's,  for  instance),  are  full  of  soul,  but  there 
is,  as  it  were,  soul  m  the  peculiar,  hazy  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  them.  No  feature  is  realistically  coarse  or  de- 
cided ;  the  children  of  soul  have  soft  contours.  Heiberg 
once  summed  up  Goethe's  philosophy,  of  which  he  himself 
was  a  disciple,  in  the  following  sentence :  "  Goethe  is  neither 
immoral  nor  irreligious,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
word,  but  he  shows  that  there  are  no  unconditional  laws 
of  duty,  and  that  we  must  place  our  religion  on  the  same 
level  as  our  poetry  and  philosophy."  We  are  struck 
in  reading  Wilhelm  Meister  by  the  manner  in  which  rigid 
school  or  text-book  ethics,  the  narrow-minded,  conven- 
tional ideas  of  morality  and  equity,  are  so  re-moulded  that 
morality  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  absolute  law  of  life, 
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but  simply  as  an  important  principle  of  life,  one  among 
others  all  equally  legitimate  and  equally  under  control — -just 
as  the  brain  of  the  animal,  important  as  it  is,  is  not,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  physiologist,  the  one  part  of  consequence, 
but  simply  an  organ,  fulfilling  its  task  in  association  with 
the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  other  organs.  Hence  sensuality 
is  not  abused  as  animal,  but  (in  Philine)  simply  and 
straightforwardly  represented  as  pleasant  and  attractive. 
The  harmonious  development  of  Wilhelm's  nature  is  arrived 
at  by  the  aid  of  many  doubtful  experiences.  In  the  female 
characters  we  are  called  on  to  admire  well-bred  self-pos- 
session and  the  innate  nobility  of  a  beautiful  nature  ;  the 
physical  and  mental  superiority  and  freedom  which  are  the 
result  of  a  highly  favoured  and  assured  position,  are  sym- 
pathetically portrayed  in  the  personages  of  rank.  It  may 
seem  objectionable  to  us  nowadays  that  "  noble "  and 
"  aristocratic  "  are  evidently  often  regarded  as  synonyms,  but 
the  reason  for  it  is  to  bfe  sought  in  the  deplorable,  straitened 
social  conditions  of  the  Germany  of  Goethe's  day.  As  the 
tale  is  not  the  offspring  of  the  union  of  imagination  and 
reality,  but  of  imagination  and  "  soul,"  there  is  something 
unreal  in  its  whole  character  ;  much  is  veiled,  much  refined 
away  ;  everything  is  so  idealised  that  the  material  world 
stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  shadow  of  the  spiritual. 

Only  private  circumstances  and  persons  are  dealt 
with.  War  is,  indeed,  alluded  to,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  are  enabled  to  conclude  that  fhe  war  following  on 
the  French  Revolution  is  meant  ;  but  nothing  definite  is 
said  about  it.  As  to  the  locality,  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  somewhere  in  Central  Germany;  but  the 
landscape  possesses  no  marked  features,  it  only  chimes  in 
like  a  faint  musical  accompaniment  to  the  mood.  In  the 
world  depicted  in  the  tale,  art  is  regarded,  in  the  perverted 
fashion  of  the  day,  as  the  school  of  life,  instead  of  life  as 
the  school  of  art ;  national,  historical  events  are  but  "  etwas 
Theatergerausch  hinter  den  Koulissen  "  (a  little  noise  behind 
the  scenes).^  None  of  the  characters  have  any  practical  aim 
in  view ;  they   are    simply    driven   onward  by   the  current 

'  Auerbach  :  Deutsche  Abende. 
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of  their  longings  and  moods ;  they  wander  about,  un- 
trammelled by  circumstances,  heedless  of  the  boundaries  of 
countries,  leading  "  planless  "  existences. 

Goethe's  avoidance  of  all  psychological  extremes  is  a 
significant  witness  to  the  centripetal  tendency  of  "  soul." 
Such  an  extreme  is  crime,  conceived  of  as  criminal.  Even 
where  Goethe  touches  upon  the  horrible,  as,  for  example, 
incestuous  passion  (the  story  of  the  Harper),  his  desire 
is  only  that  we  should  be  powerfully  affected,  not  that 
we  should  judge  ;  he  does  not  bring  the  case  before  the 
moral,  much  less  before  the  legal  tribunal.  And  the  story 
loses  some  of  its  painfulness  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
communicated  to  us.  We  do  not  hear  it  from  the  Harper 
himself ;  his  lips  are  sealed  ;  it  is  told  us  after  his  death  by 
a  stranger. 

It  is  in  this  highly  idealised  world,  on  which  the  poet's 
hand  has  set  the  seal  of  beauty,  that  Wilhelm  wanders  about, 
without  a  plan,  but  not  without  an  aim.  He  is  in  pursuit 
of  the  ideal — an  ideal  profession,  an  ideal  woman,  ideal 
culture.  He  is  first  a  merchant,  then  an  actor,  then  a 
doctor ;  loves  first  Marianne,  then  the  Countess,  then  Therese, 
then  Nathalie.  His  first  ideal  of  culture  is  experience,  his 
second  intellectual  refinement ;  then  he  seeks  it  in  renuncia- 
tion ;  and  he  ends  with  experiments  in  social  reform  which 
made  the  Wanderjahre,  in  its  day,  one  of  the  books  to  which 
socialistic  revolutionaries  most  eagerly  appealed.  But  the 
main  thing  to  be  noted  is,  that  Wilhelm  is  constantly  re- 
moulding his  ideal.  He  does  not  find  it ;  he  lopes  it,  so  to 
speak.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  becomes  the  bourgeois, 
the  Philistine  (Spiessbiirger),  as  that  the  word  loses  its  mean- 
ing for  him. 

It  often  happens  to  the  young  man  who  throws  himself 
eagerly  intcf  the  study  of  philosophy  in  search  of  enlighten- 
ment as  to  God,  eternity,  the  aim  of  life,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  that,  as  he  studies,  these  words  lose  the  mean- 
ing he  at  first  attributed  to  them  ;  he  obtains  an  answer  t6 
his  questions,  but  an  answer  which  teaches  him  that  these 
questions  must  be  differently  put.  The  same  thing  happens 
in  life  to  Wilhelm,  with  his  longing  for  a  preconceived  ideal. 
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Many  have  embraced  the  cloud  instead  of  Juno  ;  Wilhelm 
lets  the  cloud  go,  and  presses  Juno  to  his  heart. 

Wilhelm  Meister  had  almost  as  much  share  as  Die  Herzens- 
ergiessungen  eines  Klosterbruders  in  the  production  of  Tieck's 
Sternbald,  which  is  throughout  an  echo  of  Goethe's  great 
work.  Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  Wilhelm  Meister, 
Tieck  sketched  the  plot  of  a  very  interesting  story,  Der  junge 
Tischlermeister  ("  The  Young  Carpenter "),  which  was  not 
published  until  forty-one  years  later.  The  hero,  an  almost 
too  accomplished  and  artistic  young  carpenter,  goes  through 
a  process  of  development  which  exactly  resembles  Wilhelm 
Meister's,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  aristocratic  acquaintances, 
of  dramatic  art,  and  the  theatre  is  concerned.  A  true 
Romanticist,  he  produces  Shakespeare's  comedies  in  a  private 
theatre  which  is  an  exact  imitation  of  the  theatres  of  Shake- 
speare's day,  and  is  the  lover  both  on  the  stage  and  behind 
the  scenes. 

This  work  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  Sternbald.  The 
modern  tradesman  had  to  give  way  to  the  artist  of  the 
Romantic  period  of  Albert  Diirer.  Sternbald  is  the 
apotheosis  of  "  soul,"  of  pure  soul,  without  admixture  of 
reason  and  lucidity.  Hence  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
book  \^  desire,  pining  desire  ;  hence  we  are  told  of  such  an 
event  as  the  Reformation,  that,  instead  of  generating  a  divine 
fulness  of  religion,  it  only  generated  the  emptiness  of  reason, 
in  which  all  hearts  languish ;  hence  the  mild  sensuality 
of  Goethe's  romance  becomes  brutal  desire  of  the  William 
Lovell  type.  The  hero,  when  he  looks  within  himself,  sees, 
like  Lovell,  "a  fathomless*  whirlpool,  a  rushing,  deafening 
enigma."  In  the  second  edition  Tieck  thought  it  advisable 
to  cut  out  some  of  the  too  numerous  wanton  bathing  and 
drinking  scenes  amidst  which  the  restless  longing  of  the  hero 
runs  riot. 

But  the  principal  thing  to  which  I  would  draw  attention 
is,  that  reality  is  here  refined  and  distilled  in  a  manner 
unknown  to  Goethe.  It  is  attenuated  into  vapour — emotional 
vapour  ;  personality  is  drowned  in  landscape,  action  in  the 
music  of  the  woodman's  horn.  In  Sternbald  every  day  is  a 
Sunday  ;  a  devotional  feeling  pervades  the  air  ;  we  seem  to 
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hear  the  church  bells  ring  and  to  know  that  the  world  is  at 
leisure.  The  following  words  of  the  hero  contain  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  book  :  "  In  this  world  we  can  only  desire,  we  can 
only  live  in  intentions ;  real  action  belongs  to  the  hereafter." 
Consequently  there  is  no  action  in  the  story  ;  the  characters 
wander  about  with  as  little  apparent  purpose  as  comets ; 
their  lives  consist  of  a  series  of  accidental,  unsought  adven- 
tures ;  they  are  always  travelling  in  search  of  the  ideal,  and 
as  the  ideal  is  generally  supposed  to  have  taken  up  its  abode 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  the  book  ends 
there  —  the  story  is  not  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  is 
never  continued. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  its  dreaminess  and  disconnected- 
ness that  Novalis  prefers  Sternbald  to  Wilhelm  Meister.  "  For," 
says  he,  "  the  kernel  of  my  philosophy  is  the  belief  that  the 
poetical  is  the  absolutely  real,  and  that  the  more  poetical 
anything  is,  the  truer  it  is.  Therefore,  the  task  of  the  poet 
is  not  to  idealise,  but  to  cast  a  spell.  The  poetry  of  the 
fairy  tale  is  the  true  poetry.  A  fairy  tale  is  a  disconnected 
dream-picture,  and  its  strength  lies  in  its  being  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  true  world,  and  yet  exactly  like  it."  The  world 
of  the  future,  according  to  Novalis,  is  rational  chaos — chaos 
which  prevails.  The  genuine  fairy  tale  must  therefore,  he 
maintains,  be  not  a  mere  tale,  but  also  prophetic  representa- 
tion, ideal,  inevitable.  The  real  fairy  tale  writer  is  the  modern 
seer.  The  romance,  the  novel,  is,  as  it  were,  free  history, 
the  mythology  of  history.  And  love,  being  the  form  of 
morality  which  implies  the  possibility  of  magic,  is  the  soul 
of  the  novel,  the  foundation  of  all  romances,  all  novels.  For 
where  true  love  is,  there  marvellous,  miraculous  things 
happen.  , 

These  obscure,  yet  in  a  manner  unambiguous  expres- 
sions of  Novalis's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  true  nature 
of  poetry  and  romance,  make  it  easy  for  us  to  understand 
his  judgment  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  a  book  he  had  greatly 
admired  in  early  youth.  For  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  as  in  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  poetry  has  to  give  way  to  reality,  the  poetic 
conception  of  life  to  the  practical.  Novalis  could  imagine 
nothing  more  shameful  than  this  ;  it  was  sin  against  the  holy 
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spirit  of  poetry.  In  the  novel,  in  fiction,  poetry  is  not  to  be 
done  away  with,  not  even  to  be  restricted,  but  to  be  exalted 
and  glorified. 

So  he  determines  to  write  a  novel  which  shall  be  the 
direct  antithesis  of  Wilhelm  Meister.  He  even  takes  thought 
of  such  small  matters  as  type  and  size,  and  determines  that 
in  them  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  shall  be  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  book,  the  worldly  philosophy  of  which  it  is  to 
refute  by  its  magic  mysticism.  He  writes  to  Tieck :  "  My 
novel  is  in  full  swing  ;  it  is  to  be  a  deification  of  poetry.  In 
the  first  part  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  ripens  into  a  poet ; 
in  the  second  he  is  the  glorified  poet.  The  story  will  have 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  your  Sternhald,  but  will 
lack  its  lightness.  This  want,  however,  may  not  be  a  dis- 
advantage, considering  the  subject." 

Goethe  and  fF/Z/je/w  JJ/«sferNovalis  criticises  thus :  "Goethe 
is  an  altogether  practical  poet.  His  works  are  what  English 
wares  are — simple,  neat,  suitable  to  their  purpose,  and  dur- 
able. ...  He  has,  like  the  Englishman,  a  natural  sense  of 
order  and  economy,  and  an  acquired  sense  of  what  is  fine 
and  noble.  .  .  .  Wilhelm  Meister' s  Lehrjahre  is,  in  a  way,  alto- 
gether modern  and  prosaic.  Romance  perishes  in  it,  and  so 
does  the  poetry,  the  magic  quality,  of  nature.  The  book 
only  deals  with  everyday  human  affairs ;  nature,  and  the 
belief  in  her  mysterious  powers,  are  quite  forgotten.  It 
is  a  poetically  written  story  of  bourgeois  domestic  life,  in 
which  the  marvellous  is  expressly  treated  as  poetry  and 
fancy.  Artistic  atheism  is  the  spirit  of  the  book.  Wilhelm 
Meister  is  a  Candide  directed  against  poetry." 

Novalis's  aim,  then,  is  to  produce  a  work  exactly 
the  opposite  of  this,  one  in  which  everything  is  finally 
resolved  into  poetry,  in  which  "the  world  becomes  soul." 
For  everything  is  soul.  "  Nature  is  to  the  "soul  what  a  solid 
body  is  to  light.  The  solid  substance  stops  light,  breaks  it 
up  into  wonderful  colours,  &c.,  &c.  Human  beings  are 
soul  prisms." 

His  novel  is,  then,  an  allegory,  the  key  to  which  is 
contained  in  the  fairy-tale  introduced  into  the  story.  This 
fairy-tale  is   supposed  to  show  how  the  true  eternal  world 
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comes  into  existence  ;  it  is  a  description  of  the  restoration 
of  that  kingdom  of  love  and  poetry  in  which  the  great 
"  world-soul  expands  and  blooms  everlastingly."  Novalis 
believes  that,  since  the  existing  heaven  and  the  existing 
earth  are  of  a  prosaic  nature,  and  since  our  age  is  an  age  of 
utilitarianism,  a  poetical  day  of  judgment  must  come,  a  spell 
must  be  broken,  before  the  new  life  can  blossom  forth. — 
King  Arcturus  and  his  daughter  slumber,  frozen  in  their 
palace  of  ice.  They  are  released  by  Fable  {i.e.  Poetry)  and 
her  brother,  Eros.  Eros  is  the  child  of  the  restless  father. 
Reason,  and  the  faithful  mother,  the  Heart.  Fable  owes 
her  being  to  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  Reason  ;  she  is 
born  of  Fancy,  daughter  of  the  Moon ;  her  godmother  is 
the  guardian  of  the  domestic  altar,  Sophia,  Heavenly 
Wisdom. 

Against  the  good  powers  in  this  allegory  a  conspiracy  is 
formed  by  the  Writer.  The  Writer  is  the  spirit  of  prose,  of 
narrow  enlightenment ;  he  is  depicted  as  constantly  writing. 
When  Sophia  dips  what  he  has  written  into  a  bowl  which 
stands  upon  the  altar,  a  little  of  it  sometimes  remains  legible, 
but  often  it  is  all  washed  out.  If  drops  from  the  bowl 
happen  to  fall  upon  him,  they  fall  from  him  again  in  the 
shape  of  numbers  and  geometric  figures,  which  he  eagerly 
collects,  strings  upon  a  thread,  and  wears  round  his  neck  as 
an  ornament.  The  Writer  is  Novalis's  Nureddin.  The  result 
of  his  plot  is  the  imprisonment  of  the  Father  and  Mother 
and  the  destruction  of  the  altar. 

But  Fable  has  escaped.  She  descends  into  the  realm  of 
Evil,  and  exterminates  Evil  by  delivering  up  the  Passions  to 
the  power  of  the  death-bringing  Fates.  Time  and  Mortality 
are  now  no  more.  "  The  last  thread  of  the  flax  is  spun  ; 
the  lifeless  is  reanimated  ;  life  reigns."  In  a  universal  con- 
flagration, the  mother,  the  Heart,  is  burned  to  death,  the 
sun  disappears,  and  the  ice  is  melted  round  the  palace  of 
Arcturus.  Through  a  new,  happy  earth,  stretching  far  and 
wide  under  a  new  heaven,  Eros  and  Fable  pass  into  the 
palace.  Fable  has  fulfilled  her  mission  ;  she  has  brought 
Eros  to  his  beloved,  the  daughter  of  the  king.  The  kingdom 
of  poetry  and  love  is  established. 
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"  Gegriindet  ist  das  Reich  der  Ewigkeit ; 
In  Lieb  und  Frieden  endigt  sich  der  Streit ; 
Voruber  ging  der  lange  Traum  der  Schmerzen  ; 
Sophie  ist  ewig  Priesterin  der  Herzen."  1 

Sophia  occupies  the  same  place  in  this  allegory  that 
Beatrice  does  in  Dante's  great  poem. 

The  glorification  of  the  old  Meistersinger  is,  of  course, 
intended  as  a  glorification  of  poetry  in  general,  but  his  story, 
as  told  in  the  novel,  is  really  the  story  of  Hardenberg's  own 
life  and  endeavour.  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen's  home  and 
quiet  childhood  remind  us  of  Hardenberg's.  A  dream,  which 
seems  doubly  rich  in  omen  because  his  father  as  a  youth  had 
dreamed  one  like  it,  gives  him  a  fore-feeling  of  the  mysterious 
happiness  of  the  poet's  life,  and  shows  him,  in  the  form  of 
a  wonderful  blue  flower,  the  object  of  the  poet's  longing  and 
endeavour. 

In  order  that  he  may  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
world,  it  is  decided  that  Heinrich  and  his  mother  shall 
travel,  in  company  with  a  number  of  merchants,  to  Augsburg. 
The  incidents  of  the  journey  and  the  tales  of  his  travelling 
companions  enrich  him  with  impressions,  and  fertilise  the 
germs  of  poetical  productivity  that  lie  latent  in  his  soul. 
For  all  their  talk  is  of  poetry  and  poets  ;  they  tell  him  the 
story  of  Arion,  and  popular  legends  in  which  poets  are  the 
equals  of  kings,  and  they  philosophise  on  the  subject  of 
poetry  and  art,  not  like  merchants  of  the  most  barbarous 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  like  Romanticists  of  the  year 
1 80 1.  One  of  them,  for  example,  gives  the  following  pan- 
theistic explanation  of  the  instinctive  impulse  of  mankind 
towards  plastic  art :  "  Nature,  desiring  to  have  some  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  art  that  there  is  in  her,  has  metamorphosed 
herself  into  human  beings.  In  their  minds,  through  them, 
she  rejoices  in  her  own  glory,  selects  what  is  most  pleasant 
and  lovely,  and  reproduces  it  in  such  a  manner  that  she  may 
possess  and  enjoy  it  in  manifold  ways." 

In    a    castle    to    which    they    come,   Heinrich    meets  a 

1  "  The  everlasting  kingdom  is  firmly  established  ;  strife  ends  in  love  and  peace  ; 
the  long  and  painful  dream  is  at  an  end ;  Sophia  is  priestess  of  all  hearts  hence^ 
forward  and  for  ever." 
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captive  Eastern  girl,  whose  touching  plaint  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  with  the  song  of  the  Oriental  beauty  (La  Captive) 
in  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Orientales.  In  a  book  belonging  to  a 
mysterious  hermit  (the  original  of  the  charcoal-burner's  book 
in  Ingemann's  Valdemar  Sejer)  he  finds  the  history  of  his  own 
life. 

The  travellers  arrive  at  Augsburg,  and  here  Heinrich  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  a  poet  and  a  fascinating  young  girl.  In 
Klingsohr  he  has  a  noble  example  of  the  fully  developed 
poet,  a  poet  whose  utterances  in  many  ways  remind  us  of 
Goethe's.  Almost  everything  that  Klingsohr  says  is  surpris- 
ingly rational  and  wise  ;  we  can  scarcely  understand  how 
Novalis  himself  failed  to  take  any  of  it  to  heart.  The  following 
are  some  of  his  remarks :  "  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
you  to  follow  your  natural  inclination  to  penetrate  into  the 
reason  of  things,  to  study  the  laws  of  causation.  Nothing  is 
more  indispensable  to  the  poet  than  insight  into  the  nature 
of  every  event,  and  knowledge  of  the  means  whereby  to 
attain  every  aim.  .  .  .  Enthusiasm  without  understanding  is 
useless  and  dangerous,  and  the  poet  will  be  able  to  effect 
few  miracles  if  he  is  himself  astonished  by  miracles.  .  .  .  The 
young  poet  cannot  be  too  calm,  too  thoughtful.  True, 
melodious  eloquence  demands  a  wide,  calm,  observing  mind." 
Upon  one  point,  however,  Klingsohr  and  Novalis  are  entirely 
agreed,  namely,  that  everything  is,  and  must  be,  poetry.  "  It 
is  a  great  misfortune  that  poetry  should  have  a  special  name, 
and  that  poets  should  form  a  separate  guild.  There  is  nothing 
separate  or  special  about  poetry.  It  is  the  mode  of  action 
characteristic  of  the  human  mind.  Do  not  all  men  aspire 
poetically  every  moment  of  their  lives  ?  " 

All  Heinrich's  love  longings  are  satisfied  when  he  sees 
Klingsohr's  daughter,  Mathilde.  He  feels  once  more  as  he 
felt  when  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  "blue  flower."  But 
Mathilde  is  drowned.  Heinrich  loses  her  as  Novalis  had 
lost  Sophie  von  Kiihn.  Utterly  broken  down,  he  leaves 
Augsburg.  He  is  comforted  in  his  sorrow  by  a  vision 
(like  the  visions  Novalis  had  at  Sophie's  grave)  in  which 
he  sees  the  departed  and  hears  her  voice.  In  a  distant 
monastery,  the  mission  of  whose  monks  it  is  to  keep  alive 
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the  sacred  fire  in  young  souls,  and  which  seems  to  be 
a  species  of  "  spirit-colony,"  he  lives  "  with  the  departed." 
He  experiences  all  the  sensations  to  which  Novalis  has  given 
expression  in  the  Hymns  to  Night.  Then  he  returns  from 
the  spirit-world  to  life,  and  falls  in  love  with  a  being  no  less 
wonderful  than  the  object  of  his  first  passion.  Mathilde's 
place  is  filled  by  Cyane. 

The  second  part  of  the  novel  is  only  sketched.  Heinrich 
wanders  the  whole  world  round.  After  going  through  every 
earthly  experience,  "  he  retires  again  into  his  soul,  as  to  his 
old  home."  Things  material  now  become  transformed  into 
things  spiritual.  "  The  world  becomes  a  dream,  the  dream 
becomes  the  world."  Heinrich  finds  Mathilde  again,  but 
she  is  no  longer  distinguishable  from  Cyane — just  as,  in 
Novalis's  own  life,  Julie  was  not  Julie,  but  Sophie  come  to 
life  again.  And  now  "the  festival  of  soul,"  of  love  and 
eternal  fidelity,  is  celebrated.  On  this  occasion  allegory 
reigns  supreme.  The  principle  of  good  and  the  principle  of 
evil  appear  in  open  competition,  singing  antiphonies ;  the 
sciences  do  the  same,  even  mathematics.  We  hear  much 
about  Indian  plants — probably  the  lotus-flower  was  made  to 
play  a  part  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  "  blue  flower." 

The  end  of  the  story  is  merely  indicated.  Heinrich  finds 
the  "blue  flower" — it  is  Mathilde.  "Heinrich  plucks  the 
blue  flower,  and  releases  Mathilde  from  the  spell  which  has 
bound  her,  but  loses  her  again.  Stunned  by  grief,  he  turns 
into  a  stone.  Edda,  who,  besides  being  herself,  is  also  the 
'blue  flower,'  the  Oriental  captive,  and  Mathilde  (fourfold 
'  Doppelgangerei '),  sacrifices  herself  to  the  stone.  It  turns 
into  a  singing  tree.  Cyane  hews  down  the  tree,  and  burns 
herself  along  with  it,  upon  which  it  turns  into  a  golden  ram. 
Edda-Mathilde  is  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  ram,  and  Hein- 
rich becomes  a  man  once  more.  During  these  transforma- 
tions he  has  all  manner  of  wonderful  conversations."  This 
we  can  readily  believe. 

In  Danish  literature  the  work  most  allied  to  Heinrich  von 
Ofterdingen  is  Ingemann's  De  Sorte  Riddere  ("The  Black 
Knights  ").  We  learn  from  Ingemann's  autobiography  how 
exactly  his  frame  of  mind  at  the  time  he  was  writing  this 
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book  corresponded  to  that  of  the  German  Romanticist.  "  I 
paid  but  little  attention  to  all  the  great  events  that  were 
happening  in  the  outer  world.  Even  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow,  the  destruction  of  the  Great  Army,  and  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  were  to  me  ephemeral  phenomena  .  .  .  even  in 
the  German  War  of  Liberation  I  only  saw  a  divided  nation 
in  conflict  with  itself,  noble  powers  without  any  principle  of 
unity  and  concord.  Between  the  ideal  life  and  human  life  there 
lay  a  yawning  abyss,  which  only  the  heavenly  rainbow  of  love 
and  poetry  could  bridge  over.  ...  I  wrote  myself  into  a 
fairy  labyrinth,  in  which  love  was  my  Ariadne-thread,  and 
in  which  I  hoped,  with  the  great  harp  of  the  poetry  of  life, 
the  strings  of  which  are  strung  by  genius  from  rock  to  rock 
over  black  abysses,  to  lull  the  monsters  of  existence  to  sleep, 
resolve  the  dissonances  in  the  great  world-harmony,  and 
solve  the  world-mystery."  The  result  of  this  attempt  was 
woeful. 

It  is  certain  that  in  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  Novalis 
succeeded  in  producing  something  as  unlike  Wilhelm  Meister 
as  possible.  The  "  blue  flower "  was  the  emblem  of  the 
ideal.  Here  we  have  the  real  forgotten  in  the  ideal,  and 
the  ideal  in  its  emblem.  Poetry  is  entirely  separated  from 
life.  Novalis  thinks  that  this  is  as  it  should  be.  In 
Ofterdingen  he  says  of  poets :  "  Many  and  important  events 
would  only  disturb  them.  A  simple  life  is  their  lot,,  and 
they  must  make  acquaintance  with  the  varied  and  number- 
less phenomena  of  the  outer  world  only  by  means  of  tales  and 
books.  Only  seldom  during  the  course  of  their  lives  is  it 
permissible  for  them  to  be  drawn  into  the  wild  eddy  of 
some  great  event,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  position  and  character  of  men  of 
action.  Their  receptive  minds  are  quite  sufficiently  occu- 
pied with  near  and  simple  phenomena.  .  .  .  Here  upon 
earth  already  in  possession  of  the  peace  of  heaven,  un- 
tormented  by  vain  desires,  only  inhaling  the  fragrance  of 
earthly  fruits,  not  devouring  them,  they  are  free  guests, 
whose  golden  feet  tread  lightly,  and  whose  presence  causes 
all  involuntarily  to  spread  their  wings.  ...  If  we  compare 
the  poet  with  the  hero,  we  shall  find  that  the  poet's  song 
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has  many  a  time  awakened  heroic  courage  in  youthful 
hearts,  but  never  that  heroic  deeds  have  called  the  spirit  of 
poetry  to  life  in  any  soul." 

The  fundamental  error  could  not  have  been  defined 
more  clearly.  According  to  this  theory,  poetry  is  not  the 
expression  of  life  and  its  deeds  ;  no,  life  and  its  deeds  have 
poetry  as  their  origin.  Poetry  creates  life.  Undoubtedly 
^there  is  poetry  of  which  this  may  be  true  ;  but  if  there  be 
any  one  kind  of  poetry  of  which  it  could  never  be  true,  it  is 
the  kind  under  consideration.  To  what  possible  deed  could 
it  incite  ?  To  the  changing  of  one's  self  into  a  singing 
tree  or  a  golden  ram  ?  There  is  no  question  of  action  in 
it  at  all,  only  of  longing. 

All  the  best  of  Novalis's  work  is  simply  an  expression 
of  this  longing,  which  includes  every  desire,  from  the 
purely  natural  ones  to  the  most  transcendental  aspiration. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  things  he  has  written  are  two 
songs — the  one  giving  expression  to  the  sensuous  longings 
of  the  young  girl,  the  other  to  the  longing  which  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  enthusiastic  friendship  of  young  men. 

The  song  in  which  the  young  girls  complain  of  the  hard- 
ships of  their  lot  is  charming.  Here  the  "  blue  flower "  is 
simply  the  forbidden  fruit.  But  the  longing  is  expressed 
with  bewitching  roguishness.  In  the  poem  "  To  a  Friend," 
again,  we  have  it  expressed  with  fervency  and  solemnity : — 

"  Was  passt,  das  muss  sich  riinden, 
Was  sich  versteht,  sich  finden, 
Was  gfut  ist,  sich  verbinden, 
Was  liebt,  zusammen  sein, 
Was  hindert,  muss  entweichen, 
Was  krumm  ist,  muss  sich  gleichen, 
Was  fern  ist,  sich  erreichen, 
Was  keimt,  das  muss  gedeihn. 

"  Gieb  treulich  mir  die  Hande, 
Sei  Bruder  mir  und  wende 
Den  Blick  vor  Deinem  Ende 
Nicht  wieder  weg  von  mir. 
Ein  Tempel,  wo  wir  knieen, 
Ein  Ort,  wohin  wir  ziehen, 
Ein  Gliick,  fur  das  wir;gluhen, 
Ein  Himmel  mir  und  Dir  ! " . 
VOL.  II.  P 
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The  longing  here  is  almost  that  of  the  Crusader — a  seeking 
in  the  far  distance  for  something  great  and  glorious.  The 
"  blue  flower  "  melts  into  the  blue  of  the  horizon.  Its  very 
colour  betokens  distance. 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  longer  on  this  flower.  In 
Spielhagen's  Problematische  Naturen,  one  of  the  characters  says ; 
"  You  remember  the  blue  flower  in  Novalis's  tale  ?  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  ?  It  is  the  flower  which  no  mortal  eye  has 
seen,  yet  the  fragrance  of  which  fills  the  world.  Not  every 
creature  is  delicately  enough  organised  to  perceive  its  per- 
fume ;  but  the  nightingale  is  intoxicated  with  it  when  she  sings 
and  wails  and  sobs  in  the  moonlight  and  the  grey  dawn  ;  and 
so  were,  and  so  are,  all  the  foolish  human  beings  who,  in  prose 
and  verse,  have  poured,  and  are  pouring,  forth  their  woes  to 
Heaven ;  and  so,  too,  are  millions  more,  to  whom  no  God 
has  granted  the  power  to  say  what  they  suffer,  and  who 
look  up  in  dumb  anguish  to  the  Heaven  which  has  no 
mercy  upon  them.  And  alas !  for  this  suffering  there  is  no 
cure — none  except  death.  For  him  who  has  once  inhaled 
the  fragrance  of  the  blue  flower  there  is  not  a  peaceful  hour 
left  in  life.  Like  a  murderer,  or  like  one  who  has  turned 
away  the  Lord  from  his  door,  he  is  driven  onward,  ever 
onward,  however  much  his  tired  limbs  ache,  and  however 
fervently  he  longs  to  lay  down  his  weary  head.  When  he 
is  tormented  by  thirst,  he  begs  at  some  hut  for  a  drink ;  but 
he  hands  back  the  empty  vessel  without  a  word  of  thanks, 
for  it  was  dirty,  or  there  was  an  ugly  insect  in  the  water — in 
any  case,  he  had  found  no  refreshment  in  it.  Refreshment ! 
Where  are  the  eyes  which  have  taken  from  us  the  desire 
ever  to  look  into  other,  brighter,  more  ardent  eyes  ?  Where 
the  breast  upon  which  we  have  rested  with  the  certain  know- 
ledge that  we  should  never  long  to  listen  to  the  beating  of  a 
warmer,  more  loving  heart  ?  Where  ?  Can  you  tell  me 
where  ?  " 

"  Love,"  so  runs  the  reply,  "  is  the  fragrance  of  the  blue 
flower,  which,  as  you  have  said,  fills  the  world ;  and  in  every 
being  whom  you  love  with  your  whole  heart  you  have  found 
the  blue  flower." 

"  I  fear  that  is  not  a  solution  of  the  riddle,"  says  the  hero 
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sorrowfully,  "  for  this  very  condition,  that  we  should  love 
with  our  whole  hearts  ...  we  can  never  fulfil.  Which  of 
us  can  love  with  his  whole  heart  ?  We  are  all  so  weary,  so 
worn  out,  that  we  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the  courage 
essential  to  true,  serious  love — that  love  which  does  not  rest 
until  it  has  taken  possession  of  every  thought  of  a  man's  mind, 
every  feeling  of  his  heart,  every  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins." 

This  interpretation  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  it  is  not 
incorrect,  but  it  is  not  exhaustive.  It  is  not  only  in  love, 
but  in  every  domain  of  life  that  the  "blue  flower"  re- 
presents perfect,  and  hence  to  that  extent  ideal,  but  still 
purely  personal  happiness.  The  longing  for  this,  from  its 
nature  unattainable,  happiness  is  the  constant,  restless  desire 
depicted  by  all  the  Romanticists. 

Perhaps  not  one  of  the  regular  German  Romanticists  is 
so  completely  the  poet  of  Romantic  longing  as  Shack 
Staff eldt,  who,  though  a  German  born,  wrote  in  Danish. 
But  he  does  not  depict  the  longing  which  produced  outward 
restlessness.  His  longing  is  far  too  deep  to  be  satisfied  by 
wandering  about  the  world.  It  is  in  the  writings  of 
certain  of  the  later  Romanticists  that  longing  appears  as  the 
restless  desire  which  drives  man  from  place  to  place. 

Of  this  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  the  most  typical 
description  in  Eichendorff's  novel,  Aus  dem  Leben  eines 
Taugentchts  ("  The  Life  of  a  Ne'er-Do- Well ").  Published  in 
1824,  this  book  was  written  twenty  years  after  Heinrich  von 
Ofterdingen,  though  by  a  man  only  ten  years  Novalis's  junior, 
a  disciple  of  Tieck,  an  ultra-Romanticist  of  a  pious,  amiable 
disposition. 

Joseph,  Baron  von  Eichendorff,  the  son  of  a  nobleman 
of  high  position,  was  born  in  Upper  Silesia  in  1788.  His 
family  being  Catholic,  his  early  education  was  superintended 
by  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic.  In  1805  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Halle  to  study  law,  and,  amongst  other  lectures,  attended 
those  of  Professors  Schleiermacher  and  Steffens,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  a  special  attraction  for  him.  It  was  here  that  he 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Romantic  literature  ;  Novalis 
opened  to  him  a  new  dream-world,  rich  in  promise.  In  his 
very  first  holidays  he  went  to  Wandsbeck  to  visit  old  Claudius, 
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whom  he  had  loved  from  his  early  boyhood.  Claudius's 
paper,  the  Wandsbecker  Bote,  had  been  his  greatest  comfort  in 
the  days  when  his  tutor  plagued  him  with  instructive  chil- 
dren's books.  There  is  something  of  Claudius's  mild  humour 
in  Eichendorff's  own  poetry. 

The  year  1807  found  him  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Romanticists  living  there,  Arnim, 
Brentano,  and  Gorres  being  the  most  notable.  He  assisted 
in  editing  Des  Knaben  Wunderhom  (a  famous  collection  of 
popular  songs  and  poetry),  and  collaborated  with  Gorres  in 
his  work  on  the  old  popular  literature.  In  1809  he  met 
Arnim  and  Brentano  again  in  Berlin  ;  here  he  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Adam  Miiller,  who  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  upon  him.  He  was  strongly  influenced,  too,  by 
Fichte's  lectures. 

As  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  a  career  for  him  in  Prussia, 
he  went  in  1 8 1  o  to  Vienna,  intending  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Austrian  Government.  In  Vienna  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  the  company  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  Schlegel's  stepson,  Philipp  Veit,  the  painter, 
and  wrote  his  first,  exaggeratedly  Romantic  story,  Ahnung 
und  Gegenwart,  which  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  lyric 
dreams  and  fancies.  Nevertheless,  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in 
his  later  productions,  it  was  his  desire  to  contrast  the  "  fervent 
harmony  existing  between  healthy,  fresh  humanity  and 
nature,  in  forest,  stream,  and  mountain,  shining  mornings 
and  dreamy  starlit  nights,  with  the  empty  pleasures  of  the 
great  world,  and  the  affected  prudery  or  real  depravity  of 
the  period."  As  in  all  his  works,  adventure  predominates. 
As  soon  as  he  quits  the  domain  of  merry  vagabond  life 
and  romantic  adventure,  he  is  in  danger  of  relapsing  into 
the  supernatural  and  horrible. 

Instead  of  entering  the  Austrian  Government  service  as 
he  had  intended,  he  determined  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  Napoleon.  He  joined  Liitzow's  famous  Free  Corps, 
and  was  attached  to  a  militia  battalion.  He  had  just  been 
discharged  when  the  news  came  of  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba.  He  immediately  enlisted  again,  and  entered  Paris 
with  the  German  troops. 
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In  course  of  time  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Prussian  Kultusministerium  (department  of  religion  and 
education),  and  developed  into  a  conscientious  and  capable 
official.  In  1840,  a  dispute  between  the  Government  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  produced  strained  relations 
between  him  (the  good  Catholic)  and  the  head  of  his 
department.  He  sent  in  his  resignation,  but  it  was  not 
immediately  accepted ;  he  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  restoration  of  the  castle  of  Marienburg. 

Having  made  himself  master  of  the  Spanish  language, 
he  translated  some  of  Calderon's  Auios  Sacramentales.  This 
pursuit  led  to  a  still  closer  connection  between  him  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Ultramontane  party.  In  his  later  years  he 
criticised  modern  German  literature  in  the  spirit  of  orthodox 
Cathohcism,  writing  of  the  Catholic  tendency  of  the  Roman- 
ticists as  if  it  were  the  most  important  and  best  feature  of 
the  school,  and  treating  the  change  of  opinion  of  some  of 
the  leaders  in  regard  to  this  matter  as  a  falling  away  from 
the  truth  and  a  sign  of  literary  decadence.  He  looked  with 
contempt  upon  Schiller's  heroes,  with  their  "  rhetorical 
ideality,"  and  upon  the  symbolic  "  Naturpoesie  "  of  Goethe's 
shorter  poems.  "  How  different,"  he  says,  "is  the  great  idea 
of  Romanticism,  home-sickness,  longing  for  the  lost  home — that 
is  to  say,  for  the  universal,  the  Catholic  Church."  With  these 
unsound  theories  Eichendorff  combined  real  and  considerable 
lyrical  talent.  No  one  has  given,  in  a  condensed  form,  better 
representations  of  the  longings  and  the  ideals  of  Romanticism. 
In  the  little  story,  Aus  dent  Leben  eines  Taugenichts,  we  seem 
to  hear  young  Romanticism  twittering  and  singing  as  if  he 
had  caught  it  bodily  and  shut  it  up  in  a  cage.  It  is  all 
there — the  fragrance  of  the  woods  and  the  song  of  the 
birds ;  longing  for  travel  and  delight  in  it,  especially  when 
Italy  is  the  goal ;  Sunday  emotions  and  moonlight  ;  genuine 
Romantic  vagrancy  and  idleness — such  idleness  that  from 
want  of  use  the  limbs  actually  begin  to  fall  out  of  joint, 
and  the  hero  begins  to  feel  as  though  he  "were  tumbling 
to  pieces." 

The  Ne'er-Do-Well  is  a  miller's  son,  young  and  poor, 
whose  only  pleasure  in  life  is  to  lie  under  the  trees  and  look 
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up  into  the  sky,  or  to  roam  aimlessly  about  the  country 
with  his  zither,  singing  such  sad  and  beautiful  songs  that 
the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  him  "  long."  "  Every  one,"  he 
says,  "has  his  allotted  place  upon  this  earth,  his  warm 
hearth,  his  cup  of  coffee,  his  wife,  his  glass  of  wine  of  an 
evening,  and  is  content.  But  I  am  content  nowhere."  He, 
the  humble  gardener  (for  such,  when  he  does  work,  is  his 
occupation),  adores  a  high-born,  lovely  lady  whom  he  has 
only  seen  once  or  twice  ;  he  addresses  her  in  a  beautiful  and 
touching  song : — 

"  Wohin  ich  geh'  und  schaue 
In  Feld  und  Wald  und  Thai, 
Vom  Berg  hinab  in  die  Aue, 
Vielschone,  hohe  Fraue, 
Griiss  ich  dich  tausendmal. 

"  In  meinem  Garten  find'  ich 
Viel  Blumen,  schon  und  fein, 
Viel  Kranze  wohl  draus  wind'  ich, 
Und  tausend  Gedanken  bind'  ich 
Und  Griisse  mit  darein. 

"  Ihr  darf  ich  keinen  reichen, 
Sie  ist  zu  hoch  und  schon  ; 
Sie  miissen  alle  verbleichen, 
Die  Liebe  nur  ohne  Gleichen 
Bleibt  ewig  im  Herzen  stehn. 

"  Ich  schein'  wohl  froher  Dinge 
Und  schaffe  auf  und  ab, 
Und  ob  das  Herz  zerspringe, 
Ich  grabe  fort  und  singe 
Und  grab'  mir  bald  main  Grab."  * 

Through  his  lady's  influence  he  is  promoted  to  the  post 
of  rent-collector  for  the  castle.  He  inherits  from  his  pre- 
decessor a  magnificent  dressing-gown,  red  with  yellow  spots, 

1  "From  wherever  I  am,  field,  forest,  valley,  meadow,  or  mountain-top,  I  s?nd  a 
thousand  greetings  to  my  fair  and  noble  lady.  In  my  garden  I  gather  the  loveliest 
flowers  that  blow ;  I  bind  them  into  wreaths,  and  bind  along  with  them  a  thousand 
thoughts  and  greetings.  I  may  not  give  her  my  flowers;  she  is  too  great  and 
beautiful ;  they  wither,  every  one,  but  love  lives  eternally  in  my  heart.  In  seeming 
cheerfulness  I  go  about  my  daily  task  ;  my  heart  is  breaking,  but  I  dig  and  sing,  and 
soon  I'll  dig  my  grave." 
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a  pair  of  green  slippers,  a  nightcap,  and  some  long-stemmed 
pipes. 

Arrayed  in  his  new  splendour,  and  smoking  the  longest 
pipe  he  can  find,  he  lives  a  quiet,  easy  life  for  some  time, 
digging  up  all  the  potatoes  and  vegetables  in  his  garden  and 
planting  flowers  in  their  stead,  listening  with  rapture  to  a 
distant  hunting  or  post  horn,  and  placing  a  bouquet  every 
morning  upon  a  stone  table  where  his  lady  is  certain  to  find  it. 
This  goes  on  until  she  vanishes  from  his  horizon.  As  he  is 
sitting  alone  one  day  over  his  account-book,  his  zither  lying 
beside  him,  a  sunbeam  falls  through  the  window  upon 
its  dusty  strings.  "  It  touched  a  string  in  my  heart,  '  Yes,' 
said  I  ;  '  come  away,  my  faithful  zither  !  Our  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world ! ' "  So  he  leaves  behind  his  account-book, 
dressing-gown,  slippers,  and  pipe,  and  wanders  out  into  the 
wide  world  ;  to  Italy  first. 

This  Ne'er-Do-Well  is  the  most  comical,  awkward,  child- 
like creature  one  can  imagine ;  in  mind  he  is  about  ten  years 
old,  and  he  never  grows  any  older.  Like  Andersen's  heroes, 
the  Improvisatore  and  O.T.,  he  is  repeatedly  saved  from 
temptation  simply  by  his  ignorance  and  inexperience.  He 
never  realises  what  is  going  on  around  him.  Things  happen 
to  him  without  his  doing  anything  to  bring  them  about.  He 
is  the  central  figure  of  a  group  of  characters  who  all  pursue 
callings  which  leave  them  as  free  as  he  is  himself — painters 
travelling  to  Italy,  an  artist  who  runs  away  with  his  lady- 
love, musicians  wandering  from  town  to  town,  and  roaming 
students,  who  trudge  along,  singing  student  songs.  Com- 
pared with  this  life  of  wandering  and  seeking  and  expecta- 
tion, ordinary,  every-day  life  naturally  appears  excessively 
monotonous.  When  the  hero  returns  to  his  native  town,  he 
finds  the  new  rent-collector  sitting  at  his  door,  wearing  the 
same  spotted  dressing-gown,  the  same  slippers,  &c.  After 
having  spent  his  life  seeking  for  his  "  blue  flower,"  he  finds 
it  at  last  at  home.  His  first  rapture  is  described  play- 
fully, almost  in  Hans  Andersen's  manner,  as  follows :  "  It 
was  such  a  pleasure  to  hear  her  talk  so  brightly  and  trust- 
fully to  me,  that  I  could  have  listened  to  her  till  morning. 
I  was  as  happy  as  I  could  be.     I  took  a  handful  of  almonds. 
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which  I  had  brought  all  the  way  from  Italy,  out  of  my 
pocket.  She  took  some,  and  we  sat  and  cracked  them, 
and  looked  contentedly  out  over  the  peaceful  scene." 

The  Ne'er-Do-Well  may  be  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive, the  spokesman,  of  the  ornamental,  profitless  arts,  and 
of  infinite  longing.  Infinite  longing!  Let  us  imprint  these 
words  in  our  memory,  for  they  are  the  foundation-stone  of 
Romantic  poetry. 

The  longing  took  curiously  morbid  fornjs  in  the  less 
healthy  Romantic  souls.  The  well-known  German  author, 
Franz  Horn,  informs  us  in  his  autobiography  that  at  the  age 
of  three  or  four  he  was  already  capable  of  poetic  longing 
and  suffering,  and  of  divining  life  in  apparently  dead  things. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  child-like  mysticism  of  a  certain 
popular  refrain  had  a  perfectly  magic  attraction  for  him. 
He  quotes  the  verse  in  question,  and  it  proves  to  be  none 
other  than  the  good  old  rhyme :  "  Ladybird,  Ladybird,  fly 
away  home ! " 

"  Maikafer  flieg  ! 
Dein  Vater  ist  im  Krieg, 
Deine  Mutter  ist  im  Pommerland, 
Und  Pommerland  ist  abgebrannt, 
Maikafer  flieg  ! " ' 

The  other  children  were  hard-hearted  enough  to  laugh  at 
this  poem,  but  to  him  it  seemed  most  touching.  The  unhappy 
cockchafer  was  fatherless  and  motherless.  His  father  was 
in  the  wars,  and  "  what  might  not  come  of  that  ?  "  And  his 
mother  ?  Of  her  "  the  news  was  still  more  uncertain."  She 
was  in  far-off  Pomerania,  and  Pomerania  was  on  fire  !  What 
scope  for  fancy !  And  there  was  the  poor  cockchafer,  too, 
borne  on  the  wings  of  his  longing  out  into  the  wide,  wide 
world,  seeking,  ever  seeking. — We  positively  feel  as  if  we  were 
turning  into  children  again. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  idea  that  underlies  all  this.  The 
longing  of  the  individual  for  infinite  happiness  rests,  as  has 
already  been  said,  upon  the  belief  that  this  infinite  happiness 
is  attainable  by  man.     But  this  belief,  in  its  turn,  rests  upon 

1  "  Fly,  cockchafer,  fly  !    Your  father  is  in  the  wars ;  your  mother  is  in  Pom- 
merland, and  Pommerland  is  on  fire.     Fly,  cockchafer,  fly  ! " 
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the  individual's  Romantic  conviction  of  his  own  infinite  import- 
ance. The  doctrine  of  immortality  itself  is  only  a  result  of 
belief  in  the  cosmic  importance  of  the  individual.  And  this 
belief  in  the  infinite  importance  of  each  separate  individual  is 
genuinely  medieval.  Whole  sciences,  such  as  astrology,  were 
founded  upon  it.  The  very  stars  of  heaven  were  supposed  to 
have  a  close  connection  with  the  destinies  of  individual  men, 
and  actually  to  occupy  themselves  with  them.  Heaven  and 
earth  and  all  that  in  them  is,  revolved  round  man.  The 
Romanticists  naturally  feel  the  want  of  astrology,  and  would 
fain  have  the  science  restored.  What  they  call  the  "blue 
flower  "  is  what  in  astrology  was  called  a  man's  planet,  and 
in  alchemy,  the  philosopher's  stone. 

In  his  lectures  Upon  the  Literature,  Art,  and  Spirit  of  the 
Age  (1802),  A.  W.  Schlegel  writes:  "In  the  same  sense  in 
which  we  may  call  Kepler  the  last  astrologist,  we  may  demand 
that  astronomy  should  become  astrology  again.  Astrology  fell  into 
disrepute  because  it  made  pretensions  to  science  which  it  could 
not  sustain  ;  but  the  fact  of  its  having  made  such  pretensions 
does  not  take  away  the  idea,  the  imperishable  truths,  which 
lie  at  its  foundation.  There  is  unquestionably  something 
more  sublime  in  the  idea  of  the  dynamic  influence  of  the 
stars,  in  the  supposition  that  they  are  animated  by  reason, 
and,  like  subordinate  deities,  exercise  creative  power  in  their 
appointed  spheres,  than  in  the  theory  that  they  are  dead, 
mechanically  governed  masses."  And  in  a  letter  to  Buntzen, 
Heiberg  writes  :  "  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  their  alchemistic  and  astrological  superstitions,  which, 
albeit  superstitions,  were  based  upon  a  belief  in  the  unity 
of  nature  and  mind  .  .  .  possessed  more  of  the  true  scientific 
spirit  than  the  present  day,  with  its  deliberate  renuncia- 
tion of  the  one  thing  which  in  the  long  run  is  of  any 
account."  In  the  same  strain  (in  his  essay  on  Hveen)  he 
praises  astrology,  as  "based  upon  the  profound  mysticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages."  When  even  Heiberg  could  praise 
Tycho  Brahe  for  his  astrological  bias,  can  we  wonder  that 
Grundtvig  defended  his  hypothesis  of  the  earth  being  the 
centre  of  the  universe  ?  O  Romanticism  !  Romanticism  ! 
The  Romanticists  aimed  at  founding  a  philosophy  and 
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a  literature  upon  want  and  longing — that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  idea  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  individual. 
The  man  who  bases  his  philosophy  of  life  upon  want  is 
certainly  more  reasonable  than  the  man  who  bases  it  upon 
either  present  happiness  or  the  pleasures  and  bliss  of  a  future 
existence ;  for  all  the  happiness  we  know  is  undermined  by 
sorrow  and  by  insufficiency,  and  thus  it  is  on  the  whole  better 
and  safer  to  build  upon  want  and  desire.  But  the  Romanti- 
cists do  not  build  upon  desire  alone,  but  also  upon  its 
satisfaction ;  they  yearn,  they  wander  about  in  longing 
quest  of  the  "  blue  flower,"  which  beckons  to  them  from 
afar. 

Longing,  however,  is  inactivity,  is  nourished  and  thrives 
upon  inactivity.  He  who  has  left  the  Romantic  philosophy 
behind  him  will  not  base  his  life  upon  such  a  foundation. 

Longing  engenders  the  impotent  wish.  But  the  Romantic 
wish  is  so  instinct  with  genius,  that  its  fulfilment  is  permitted 
— in  the  Romantic  world.  What  desire  promises,  life  fulfils. 
Fortune  comes  to  the  genuine  Romantic  hero  while  he  sleeps. 
Romantic  literature  consequently  leaves  the  simple-minded 
reader  with  the  impression  of  a  world  where  everything 
comes  to  those  who  know  how  to  long  and  to  desire  ardently 
enough,  where  all  hindrances  are  swept  aside  without  laboiu", 
without  understanding,  without  trouble. 

It  is  eternally  true  that  we  long  ;  and  it  is  no  less  true 
that  we  must  build  upon  something  certain.  Amidst  all 
the  uncertainty,  insecurity,  and  doubt  wherewith  we  are 
surrounded,  there  is  one  thing  certain,  one  thing  which  cannot 
be  explained  away,  and  that  is  suffering.  And  equally  certain 
is  the  good  of  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  of  release  from 
it.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  endure 
pain,  to  be  fettered,  or  to  be  imprisoned  ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  is  a  great  relief  to  be  cured,  to  have  one's 
fetters  loosed,  one's  prison  door  flung  wide  open.  Hk 
Rhodus,  hie  salta !  Here  is  a  deed  to  be  done,  a  stroke  to 
be  struck  for  liberty.  We  may  wander  about,  full  of  un- 
certainty and  doubt,  not  knowing  what  to  believe  or  what 
to  do  ;  but  from  the  moment  we  come  upon  a  fellow-being 
with  his  fingers  jammed  in  some  heavy  door  that  has  shut 
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upon  them,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  what  we  have  to 
do.     We  must  try  to  open  the  door  and  release  the  hand. 

And,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  it  so  happens  that 
there  are  always  plenty  of  human  beings  whose  hands  are 
caught  fast,  plenty  who  suffer,  plenty  who  sit  in  all  manner 
of  chains — chains  of  ignorance,  of  dependence,  of  stupidity, 
of  slavery.  To  free  these  must  be  the  object  of  our  lives. 
The  Romanticist  egotistically  pursues  his  personal  happiness, 
and  believes  himself  to  be  of  infinite  importance.  The  child 
of  the  new  age  will  neither  scan  the  heavens  in  search  of 
his  star  nor  the  far  horizon  in  search  of  the  "  blue  flower." 
Longing  is  inactivity.  He  will  act.  He  will  understand 
what  Goethe  meant  by  making  Wilhelm  Meister  end  his 
life  as  a  physician. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  found  a  satisfactory  philosophy  of 
life  upon  longing,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  found  upon  it 
a  literature  which  has  any  connection  with  life,  and  which  is 
capable  of  satisfying  in  the  long  run.  The  task  of  litera- 
ture in  all  ages  is  to  give  a  condensed  representation  of  the 
life  of  a  people  and  an  age.  Romanticism  contemptuously 
refused  this  task.  Novalis  in  Germany  and  Shack  Staffeldt 
in  Denmark  present  the  most  typical  examples  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  turned  its  back  on  outward  reality,  to  create  a 
poetico-philosophic  system  out  of  the  mind  and  the  poetical 
longing  of  the  author.  It  does  not  represent  human  life  in 
all  its  breadth  and  depth,  but  the  dreams  of  a  few  highly 
intellectual  individuals.  The  cloud-city  of  Aristophanes, 
with  its  air-castles,  is  the  sacred  city  and  goal  of  its  longing. 


XIV 

ARNIM  AND  BRENTANO 

Herder's  Stimmen  der  Volker  ("Voices  of  the  Nations"), 
published  in  1767,  contained  only  twenty  German  "Volks- 
lieder ; "  but  at  the  time  he  brought  it  out,  he  expressed  the 
wish  that  he  might  live  to  see  the  publication  of  a  large 
collection  of  the  old  "  Nationallieder,"  as  he  called  them. 
In  1806  L.  A.  von  Arnim  and  Clemens  Brentano  published 
the  first  volume  of  Des  Knaben  Wunderhom;  it  contained 
210  German  popular  songs  and  ballads,  and  was  followed 
in  1808  by  two  more  volumes  of  about  the  same  size. 
This  book  was  not  only  of  the  greatest  historical  interest, 
but  was  epoch-making  in  German  lyric  poetry  and  German 
literature  generally.  It  struck  that  natural  note  which  for 
many  years  gave  freshness  and  sonority  to  both  the 
Romantic  and  the  ante-Romantic  lyric  poetry.  Even  when, 
in  the  case  of  Heine,  the  entirely  modern  had  supplanted 
the  Romantic  theme,  rhythm  and  form  and  many  hardly 
noticeable  turns  of  expression  owed  their  simple  charm  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Volkslied.  The  superiority  of  German 
to  French  lyric  poetry  in  this  century  possibly  lies  chiefly  in 
that  absence  of  everything  rhetorical  which  it  owes  to  the 
influence  of  Des  Knaben  Wunderhom. 

Though  the  two  publishers  of  this  great  collection  were 
of  one  accord  in  their  love  for  the  old  popular  poetry  of 
their  country,  and  also  as  to  the  slightly  modernised  and 
carefully  expurgated  form  in  which  the  songs  were  to  appear, 
and  though  both  were  thorough-going  Romanticists  in  prin- 
ciple, they  were  men  of  very  different  characters. 

Ludwig  Achim  von  Arnim  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1781. 
He  studied  natural  science  for  some  time  in  Gottingen,  and 

then  travelled  all  over  Germany,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
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with  the  country  and  the  people  and  to  collect  popular  songs 
and  ballads.  After  this  he  settled  for  a  time  in  Heidelberg, 
where  he  met  Clemens  Brentano  and  Gorres.  In  company 
with  them,  in  i8o8,  he  started  a  literary  periodical,  the 
Einsiedkrzeitung  ("  Hermit's  Chronicle "),  amongst  the  con- 
tributors to  which  were  Tieck,  Uhland,  Holderlin,  and  Jacob 
Grimm.  This  periodical  he  continued  at  a  later  time  under 
the  title  Trosteinsamkeit  {"  Consolation  in  Solitude  "). 

In  1 8 1 1  he  married  Brentano's  sister,  the  famous  Bettina, 
and  thenceforward  lived  partly  in  Berlin  and  partly  on  his 
estate  of  Wiepersdorf  in  Brandenburg.  He  kept  his  Roman- 
ticism out  of  his  private  life  ;  he  was  a  sane,  healthy  human 
being,  a  clever  farmer,  a  sober  Protestant  and  Prussian, 
Eichendorfl  describes  him  as  follows :  "  Handsome  and 
distinguished  looking,  frank,  ardent,  and  yet  gentle,  honour- 
able and  reliable  in  all  things,  faithful  to  his  friends  even 
when  every  one  else  deserted  them,  Arnim  was  in  reality 
what  others,  by  dint  of  a  sort  of  mediaeval  polish,  strove  to 
appear — a  knightly  figure  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  ; 
but  for  this  very  reason  it  always  seemed  to  his  contempo- 
raries that  there  was  something  strange  and  out  of  ,  place 
about  him."  \ 

Something  strange  there  must  certainly  have  been  in 
his  nature,  for,  staid  and  sober,  calm  and  harmonious  as 
was  his  life,  his  writings  give  us  the  impression  of  rest- 
lessness and  complexity.  He  himself  was  cast  in  one  piece, 
his  works  never  are. 

Besides  plays,  now  unreadable,  he  wrote  two  long 
novels  and  a  number  of  short  tales,  which  all  bear 
witness  to  the  fantast  in  him.  The  epithet  "fantast"  may 
be  equally  suitably  applied  to  Brentano.  The  first  con- 
spicuous difference  between  the  two  is,  that,  whereas  Bren- 
tano's strength  lies  in  his  naivete  and  his  childlike  fancies, 
Arnim  is  profoundly  serious  even  in  his  wildest  flights. 
With  all  his  love  for  the  popular,  with  all  his  eagerness 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  cultured  to  the  beauty  of  the 
simple  and  childlike,  he  remained  the  dignified  aristocrat 
in  his  own  writings;  he  never  let  himself  go  as  Brentano 
did.     When  his  muse  has  a  paroxysm  of  madness,  it  is  cold, 
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almost  severe  insanity,  not  a  fiery,  merry  frenzy,  like  that 
to  which  Brentano's  muse  is  subject. 

His  power  of  plastic  representation  was  great,  but 
quickly  exhausted.  It  shows  to  advantage  in  some  of  his 
short  stories,  and  in  some  still  shorter  fragments  of  his  long 
novels  ;  but  along  with  descriptions  and  figures  which  evince 
real  talent,  we  are  presented  with  a  mass  of  padding — diffuse 
digressions  from  the  subject,  interpolated  tales  which  have 
little  or  no  connection  with  the  tale  proper,  fantastic,  impos- 
sible episodes,  against  which  even  the  reader  with  the  most 
undeveloped  sense  of  realism  must  protest.  Sometimes  he 
lays  the  whole  stock  of  popular  superstitions  under  contribu- 
tion, treating  them  with  the  utmost  seriousness — clay  figures 
are  magically  endowed  with  life  ;  a  mandrake  develops  into 
Field- Marshal  Cornelius  Nepos.  At  other  times  he  has 
recourse  to  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  old-fashioned  romances 
-^fabulous  parentage,  recovery  of  long-lost  children,  dis- 
guises, strange  meetings  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  He 
is  also  given  to  introducing  ballads  and  songs,  generally 
under  the  rather  flimsy  pretext  that  they  are  the  com- 
position of  one  or  other  of  his  characters :  fluent,  but 
not  melodious,  they  interrupt  the  course  of  the  action, 
momentarily  attract  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  are 
immediately  forgotten. 

Arnim's  principal  novel  with  a  modern  plot,  Armuth, 
Reichthum,  Schuld  und  Busse  der  Grdfin  Dolores :  Eine  wahre 
Geschichte  zur  khrreichen  Unterhaltung  armer  Frdulein  auf- 
geschrieben  ("  Poverty,  Wealth,  Sin,  and  Penance  of  Countess 
Dolores:  A  True  Story,  Recorded  for  the  Instruction  and 
Amusement  of  Poor  Young  Ladies"),  is,  taken  as  a  whole, 
quite  as  tedious  as  its  title.  This  novel  is  another  of  Wilhelm 
Meistef's  progeny.  It  describes  the  inner  life  of  gifted  and 
distinguished  individuals  of  very  varied  character,  in  very 
varied  circumstances.  But  there  is  a  smooth,  pious  strain 
throughout  the  whole,  which  is  altogether  unlike  Wilhelm 
Meister. 

The  story  opens  with  a  description  of  a  castle  which  has 
fallen  almost  into  ruins  because  of  its  owner's  poverty.  This 
description  is  striking  and  good ;  it  has  its  counterpart  in 
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French  literature  in  the  picture  of  the  Chateau  de  la  Misere 
in  Th.  Gau tier's  Capitaine  Fracasse.  We  are  made  to  feel  all  the 
melancholy  associated  with  the  idea  of  former  grandeur  and 
present  decay.  The  somewhat  frivolous  and  selfish  character 
of  the  penniless  young  Countess  Dolores  is  also  drawn  with  a 
masterly  hand.  This  lady  succeeds  in  engaging  the  affections 
of  a  distinguished  and  rich  young  man,  Count  Karl,  who 
falls  passionately  in  love  with  her  and  marries  her,  after 
overcoming  various  outward  and  inward  difficulties.  In  the 
character  of  Count  Karl,  Arnim  has  succeeded  in  doing  what 
had  perhaps  never  been  done  in  German  literature  before, 
namely,  depicting  what  the  English  call  a  perfect  gentleman, 
a  conception  for  which  other  nations  have  no  corresponding 
expression.  A  gentleman  is  a  man  of  honour,  manly,  serious, 
born  to  command  ;  he  is,  moreover,  a  good  Christian,  con- 
scientious, unselfish,  the  protector  of  those  around  him,  not 
only  good  by  natural  disposition,  but  moral  on  principle. 
In  this  character  Arnim  seems  to  have  embodied  much  of 
what  was  best  in  his  own  nature.  Unfortunately  he  did 
not  succeed  in  imparting  to  it  sufficient  life  ;  a  kind  of 
dream-haze  surrounds  this  man  of  fine  feelings,  who  is 
always  writing  verses  and  who  talks  a  language  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  romance. 

The  plot  turns  upon  the  seduction  of  the  young  Countess. 
She  is  ensnared  by  a  Spanish  duke,  who,  under  a  false  name 
and  title,  gains  admission  to  the  house,  flatters  her  vanity  in 
every  possible  way,  and  gradually,  by  the  help  of  magnetism 
and  romantic  mysticism,  gains  complete  influence  over  her, 
and  persuades  her  that  he  has  some  mysterious  connection 
with  higher,  nay,  actually  with  divine,  powers. '  It  seems 
almost  as  if  Arnim  must  have  had  Zacharias  Werner  in  his 
mind  when  he  drew  this  character.  In  Werner's  writings 
we  have  exactly  this  same  mixture  of  impudent  lust  and 
sanctimonious  mystery  ;  and  we  know  that  with  Werner's 
mother  it  became  a  fixed  idea  that  she  was  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  her  son  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  We  come  upon  a 
similar  idea  in  the  following  somewhat  ineffective  description 
of  the  seduction  of  Dolores  : — 

"The  Marquis  looked  up  to  the  sky  with   an   inspired 
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gaze,  held  up  his  hands,  and  appeared  to  salute  some  superior 
being.  He  said  something,  but  she  could  not  hear  what  it 
was,  and  anxiously  asked  what  he  saw.  He  answered  that 
he  saw  the  blessed  Virgin,  that  she  was  pressing  her, 
Dolores,  to  his  breast  and  placing  a  crown  of  roses  on 
her  head,  saying  :  '  Follow  me  ! '  Dolores,  startled,  went 
close  up  to  him,  imagining  that  she  felt  herself  pushed 
towards  him;  she  felt  his  breath,  imagined  it  to  be  the 
divine  breath,  and  cried :  '  I  feel  her,  I  feel  her  breath  ;  it  is 
warm  as  the  sun  of  the  East  and  as  a  mother's  love.'  Upon 
this,  exclaiming :  '  And  I  am  her  son  1 '  he  seized  her  in 
his  arms,  trembling  convulsively.  He  had  often  talked  to 
her  before  of  a  wonderful  renewal  of  the  holy  mythj 
she  seemed  almost  unconscious  as  she  stammered  the 
words:  'Yes,  it  is  thou,  the  all-powerful,  the  most  holy 
— who  hast  been  given  to  me  in  the  weakness  of  our 
human  nature.'  'And  thou,'  he  sobbed,  'art  my  eternal 
bride.' " 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  it  had  been  Arnim's 
intention  to  describe  with  the  aid  of  these  fictitious 
characters,  the  mystic-sensual  debaucheries  of  one  of  his 
fellow  Romanticists,  a  Werner  or  a  Brentano.  He  himself 
was  almost  the  only  one  of  the  school  who,  in  spite  of 
the  poetic  attraction  of  Catholicism,  remained  all  his  life 
a  staunch  Protestant.  He  seems  to  be  attempting  to  ex- 
plain exactly  that  species  of  piety  which  mixed  itself  up 
with  the  licentiousness  of  his  Romantic  contemporaries 
when  he  gives  the  following  diagnosis  of  the  characta: 
of  the  hypnotising  seducer :  "  We  are  not  justified  in 
altogether  doubting  the  piety  of  this  nobleman,  which  to 
his  truly  pious  wife  seemed  so  real.  He  too  possessed 
the  religious  instinct ;  and  it  was  Clelia's  natural  piety 
which  attracted  him  to  her,  though  the  attraction  did  not 
last  long.  .  .  .  Afterwards  superstitious  fear  took  possession 
of  him.  He  had  outlived  his  vices.  It  was  now  not 
merely  his  religious  instinct  which  impelled  him  to  visit  all 
the  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Sicily  and  all  the  famous  priests ; 
he  was  deluding  himself  into  the  piety  which  in  his  wife  was 
genuine.     It  was  a  new  stimulant,  the  strength  of  which  he 
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was  obliged  constantly  to  increase.  Religion  was  to  him  a 
kind  of  opium  ;  his  nature  craved  for  more  and  more  of  it, 
till  all  craving  was  at  an  end."     (Grafin  Dolores,  ii.  136,  &c.) 

But  it  is  not  only  the  excesses  peculiar  to  the 
Romanticists  which  Arnim  reprehends ;  he  also  sharply 
and  wittily  castigates  the  anti-Romanticist,  Jens  Baggesen. 
In  Heidelberg,  where  he  must  have  met  Arnim,  Baggesen 
had  written  a  series  of  satirical  sonnets  directed  against 
the  Romanticists,  "  literary  sansculottes  on  the  German 
Parnassus,"  as  he  called  them.  These  he  published  in  the 
same  year  that  Dolores  appeared,  under  the  title,  Der  Kar- 
funkel-oder  Klingklingel- Almanack,  ein  Taschenbuch  fur  vollendete 
Romantiker  und  angehende  Mystiker  auf  das  Jahr  der  Gnade 
1 8 10.  It  was,  however,  undoubtedly  less  Baggesen's  verses 
than  his  extraordinary  instability  of  character  which  pro- 
voked Arnim's  satire.  The  life  of  this  enemy  of  Romanti- 
cism was  more  planless  and  capricious  than  the  life  of  any 
one  of  the  Romanticists ;  and  Arnim,  for  whom  everything 
strange  and  improbable  had  an  attraction,  could  not  fail  to 
be  interested  in  such  a  singular  personality.  In  Dolores  he 
caricatures  him  wittily  and  mercilessly  in  the  person  of  the 
poet  "  Waller."  But  though,  in  this  instance,  the  weaknesses 
of  a  special  individual  are  caricatured,  Arnim's  general 
purpose  unmistakably  is  to  throw  into  salient  relief  charac- 
teristics which  exemplify  the  lawlessness  and  levity  of  the 
emotional  life  of  a  whole  generation. 

His  unfinished  historical  novel,  Die  Kronenwachter  ("The 
Guardians  of  the  Crown"),  published  in  181 7,  presents  us, 
like  Dolores,  with  several  well-conceived  and  ably  elaborated 
characters  along  with  a  mass  of  undigested  mystic  and 
lyric  material.  In  the  background  of  this  tale  looms  a 
huge,  mysterious,  enchanted  castle,  the  seven  towers  of 
which  are  absolutely  transparent ;  they  appear  to  be  built 
of  glass,  for  each  of  them  projects  a  brilliant  rainbow  upon 
black  rocks  and  upon  distant  water.  In  this  castle  the 
guardians  of  the  crown  of  the  Hohenstaufens  have  their 
lonely  retreat,  and  hence  they  sally  forth  into  the  world, 
to  act  and  to  avenge.  But  it  is  not  this  mystical  back- 
ground which  is  of  importance.     What  one  really  remem- 
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bers  are  one  or  two  characters  portrayed  with  such  virile 
force  as  probably  no  German  author  has  exhibited  since, 
unless  it  be  Gottfried  Keller,  in  his  historical  novels. 

We  have,  for  example,  the  hero's  foster-mother,  Frau 
Hildegard,  to  whom  we  are  thus  amusingly  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book :  — "  Martin,  the  new  tower 
watchman,  has  to-day  married  his  predecessor's  widow, 
because  she  has  grown  too  stout  to  come  down  the  narrow 
corkscrew  stair.  We  really  could  not  pull  the  tower  down 
for  her  sake,  so  she  had  to  make  up  her  mind  to  this 
marriage,  though  she  would  have  preferred  our  clerk, 
Berthold.  The  priest  has  had  to  tie  the  knot  up  there." 
This  story  of  the  widow's  corpulence  is  of  course  nonsense, 
but  none  the  less  it  makes  a  very  original  beginning  to 
the   book. 

The  action  passes  in  the  days  of  Luther,  and  Luther's 
figure  is  seen  in  the  background.  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
Romanticist  writing  of  him  with  such  warmth  as  this : — 
"  As  a  mountain  sends  out  streams  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west,  so  this  man  combined  opposites,  things  that  in  others 
are  never  found  together — humility  and  pride,  conviction  of 
the  path  he  was  bound  to  tread  and  willing  acceptance  of  the 
advice  of  others,  clear  understanding  and  blind  faith." 

A  prominent  part  in  the  action  is  taken  by  Dr.  Faust, 
the  Faustus  of  popular  legend,  the  famous  doctor  and 
alchemist.  He  is  represented  with  a  fiery  red  face,  white 
hair,  and  bald  crown,  wearing  scarlet  trunk  hose  and 
ten  orders.  He  is  half-genius,  half-charlatan,  and  works 
miraculous   cures. 

The  most  beautifully  drawn  character  is  that  of  a 
woman,  the  hero's  betrothed,  Anna  Zahringer,  daughter 
of  Apollonia,  the  love  of  his  youth.  She  is  the  tall 
German  maiden  of  powerful  build  and  noble  carriage, 
but  she  also  possesses  the  sensuous  attraction  which 
Gottfried  Keller  has  a  special  faculty  of  imparting  to  his 
young  women.  The  hero  of  the  story,  Berthold,  the 
burgomaster,  is  another  personification  of  Arnim's  personal 
ideal.  He  is  of  noble  descent,  but  having  grown  up  in 
humble  circumstances,  is  simple  and  plain  in  all  his  ways, 
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a  good,  upright,  quiet  citizen.  Yet  all  the  time  he  is  at 
heart  an  aristocrat,  who  longs  for  armour  and  weapons  and 
tournaments,  and  who  actually,  without  previous  training, 
wins  the  prize  in  the  first  tournament  in  which  he  takes 
part. 

Mystic  incidents  are,  of  course,  not  lacking.  If  Arnim 
could  not  forego  them  in  his  modern  novel,  in  which 
we  read  of  a  priest  who,  with  one  look,  imparted  to 
childless  wives  the  power  of  conception,  they  were  certain 
to  occur  much  more  frequently,  and  to  be  of  an  even  more 
surprising  nature,  in  a  tale  of  times  long  past.  Faust,  for 
instance,  cures  Berthold  by  injecting  into  his  veins  some  of  the 
blood  of  a  stalwart  young  man,  Anton  by  name,  and  ever 
after  this,  Berthold  has  the  feehng  that  Anton  has  somehow 
acquired  a  right  of  possession  in  his,  Berthold's,  lady-love, 
Anna  ;  and  Anton  himself  immediately  feels  mysteriously 
attracted  to  Anna.  Die  Kronenwachter,  like  all  Arnim's 
longer  productions,  is  a  piece  of  patchwork,  though  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  patchwork  does  not  lack  poetic  value. 

It  was  only  in  his  short  tales  that  he  succeeded  in 
producing  the  effect  of  unity.  Philander  is  a  clever  and 
pleasing  imitation  of  the  style  of  Moscherosch,  a  writer 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In 
Fiirst  Ganzgott  und  Sanger  Halbgott,  we  have  a  humorous 
variation  of  the  favourite  Romantic  "Doppelganger  "  theme, 
based  upon  an  extraordinary  likeness  between  two  half- 
brothers  who  do  not  know  each  other  ;  the  story  is  at  the 
same  time  a  travesty  of  the  stiffness  and  burdensome  con- 
ventions of  small  courts.  But  Arnim's  best  and  most  charac- 
teristic work  is  the  short  tale,  Der  tolle  Invalide  auf  dem  Fort 
Ratonneau.  In  it  we  have  all  his  quaint  extravagance, 
without  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  possibility ;  and  the 
central  idea  is  touchingly  human. 

The  story,  like  most  of  Arnim's,  has  a  whimsically 
grotesque  introduction.  The  old  Commandant  of  Mar- 
seilles, Count  Durande,  is  sitting  in  the  evening  by  his 
crackling  fire,  shoving  olive  branches  into  the  flames  with 
his  wooden  leg,  and  dreaming  of  the  construction  of  new 
kinds  of  fireworks,  when  he  suddenly  awakens  to  the  fact 
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that  his  leg  is  on  fire.  He  shouts  for  help,  and  a  strange 
woman,  who  is  in  the  act  of  entering  the  room,  rushes 
up  to  him  and  attempts  to  stifle  the  flames  with  her  apron ; 
the  burning  wooden  leg  sets  fire  to  the  apron,  but  the 
two  are  saved  by  people  rushing  in  from  the  street  with 
buckets  of  water.  The  woman's  errand  is  to  present  a 
petition  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  whose  behaviour  has 
been  peculiar  ever  since  he  received  a  wound  in  the  head, 
He  is  a  most  capable,  deserving  sergeant,  only  at  times  so 
irritable  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  on  with  him.  Partly 
out  of  compassion,  partly  because  the  case  interests  him, 
the  Commandant  gives  this  sergeant  charge  of  a  fort  which 
only  requires  a  garrison  of  three  men,  where,  therefore,  he 
runs  no  great  danger  of  falling  out  with  those  about  him. 

Hardly  has  he  entered  the  fort  before  he  has  an  attack 
of  furious  madness  ;  he  turns  out  his  good  wife,  refuses 
to  admit  his  two  subordinates,  declares  war  against  the 
Commandant,  and  opens  fire  upon  Marseilles  from  his 
high,  inaccessible  nest  upon  the  cliffs.  For  three  days  he 
keeps  the  town  in  a  state  of  terror.  Preparations,  are  made 
for  the  storming  of  the  fort,  in  spite  of  the  certain  prospect 
of  loss  of  life  and  the  fear  that  the  madman  may  blow 
up  the  powder  magazine.  His  brave  wife,  who  loves  him, 
mad  as  he  is,  begs  that  she  may  first  be  allowed  to  try  to 
get  into  the  fort,  and,  if  possible,  disarm  her  husband.  He 
fires  upon  her,  but,  led  by  her  love,  she  climbs  undismayed 
up  the  narrow  rocky  path  at  the  top  of  which  two  loaded 
cannons  face  her.  And  now,  as  the  result  of  this  terrible 
excitement,  the  old  wound  in  the  madman's  head  bursts 
open  again  ;  he  comes  to  his  senses,  totters  to  meet  his  wife 
— he  and  she  and  the  town  are  saved. 

The  effect  of  this  little  work  is  rather  weakened  by  the 
introduction  of  supernatural  agencies  ;  the  whole  calamity, 
namely,  is  explained  to  be  the  result  of  a  stepmother's 
foolish  curse  ;  still,  the  story  in  its  simplicity  is  a  glorifica- 
tion of  that  strong,  beautiful  love  which  has  power  to  drive 
out  even  the  devil  himself. 

And  in  this,  as  in  several  of  his  other  tales,  Arnim  evinces 
a  humane  sympathy  with  the  lower  classes  which  becomes 
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the  aristocratic  Romanticist  well.  It  is  the  same  feeling  of 
affection  for  those  who  are  simple  of  heart  as  that  which  led 
him  to  collect  and  publish  the  popular  songs  and  ballads, 
and  which  finds  expression  in  Dolores  in  the  following  words 
of  the  hero :  "  I  swear  to  you  that  often,  when  I  had  to 
pay  a  couple  of  thalers  for  a  few  lines  containing  some 
utterly  superfluous  formality,  I  felt  a  furious  desire  to  take 
up  the  inkpot  and  knock  in  the  lawyer's  teeth  with  it.  I 
should  not  have  been  the  least  surprised  to  see  a  flash  of 
lightning  come  straight  from  heaven  and  burn  up  all  his 
musty  documents.  And  if  I  feel  thus,  how  much  more 
grievous  must  such  an  outlay  seem  to  the  poor  man  who 
has  perhaps  to  work  a  whole  week  from  morning  till  late 
at  night  to  scrape  the  money  together."  We  come  on 
this  same  idea  again  in  his  essay  Von  Volksliedern,  where 
he  declares  that  the  people  have  come  "  to  look  on  the  law 
as  they  look  upon  a  hurricane,  or  any  other  superhuman 
power,  against  which  they  must  defend  themselves,  or  from 
which  they  must  hide,  or  which  leaves  them  nothing  to  do 
but  despair." 

His  aristocratic  bias  is  perceptible  in  all  his  Romantic 
vagaries. 

With  Arnim's  name  is  always  coupled  that  of  Clemens 
Brentano  (1778-1849),  his  partner  in  the  work  of  collecting 
and  publishing  the  German  popular  songs  and  ballads. 
Brentano  resembles  Arnim  in  his  habit  of  giving  free  rein  to 
a  vivid  imagination,  but  differs  from  him  in  being  an  un- 
stable, unreliable  personality.  His  talent  is  more  sparkling 
and  supple,  he  is  more  of  an  intellectual  prodigy  ;  but  it  is 
as  a  psychological  phenomenon  that  he  awakens  our  interest, 
not  as  a  man.  His  only  claim  upon  our  sympathy  is,  that 
he  does  not,  like  his  spiritual  kinsman,  Zacharias  Werner, 
degrade  himself  by  sentimental  obscenity.  He  does  not  act 
basely,  but  he  is  never  truthful  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  until,  intellectually  dulled,  he  renounces  the  calling  of 
poet,  or  even  of  author,  and  lives  entirely  for  his  religious 
enthusiasms.  His  case  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  that 
of  Holderlin,  who  became  insane  at  such  an  early  age — 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  are  lost  to  literature. 
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In  his  young  days  Brentano  is  the  jester  of  the  Roman- 
ticists, the  wayward  knave  and  wag  who  cannot  refrain  from 
doing  what  he  knows  will  cost  him  the  friends  he  has  made, 
nor  from  disturbing  and  destroying  the  emotions  and  illusions 
which  he  himself  has  skilfully  produced.  With  the  quality, 
rare  among  the  Romanticists,  of  grace  in  art,  he  combines  a 
certain  simple  pathos.  Like  many  other  men  of  productive 
intellect,  wlaen  he  took  pen  in  hand  he  became  more  pro- 
found, more  serioiis,  and,  above  all,  more  warm-hearted  than 
he  was  in  real  life.  Hence  he  not  unfrequently  as  an  artist 
produces  the  impression  of  genuineness,  though  he  was  in- 
sincere as  a  man. 

As  an  intellectual  personality  he  had  no  backbone. 
Destitute  of  firm  convictions,  he  could  only  conceive  of  two 
attitudes  towards  the  principle  of  authority  in  matters  of 
belief — wild  revolt  or  unqualified  submission.  His  intellect 
oscillated  between  these  two  extremes  until  it  found  rest  in 
submission. 

Of  all  his  gifts  and  capacities,  he,  the  arch-Romanticist, 
had  only  sought  to  develop  that  of  imagination.  Pal- 
pably true  is  the  following  confession  extracted  from  one  of 
his  letters :  "  Oh,  my  child !  we  had  nourished  nothing  but 
imagination,  and  it,  in  return,  had  half  devoured  us."  Un- 
bridled imagination,  developed  without  any  counterbalancing 
quality,  is  distinctly  akin  to  mendacity ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  Brentano  in  his  youth  was  an  incorrigible  Har, 
whose  favourite  amusement  it  was  to  move  ladies  to  tears 
by  accounts  of  his  entirely  imaginary  woes. 

He  was  the  enfant  perdu  of  the  Romantic  School.  He 
might  also  be  called  the  prodigal  son  of  poetry.  Like  the 
young  man  in  the  New  Testament,  he  was  a  spendthrift. 
He  squandered  all  the  many  good  and  witty  ideas  that 
occurred  to  him,  all  the  fertile  situations  which  he  invented, 
upon  works  destitute  of  definite  plan  and  form,  and  con- 
sequently destitute  of  the  power  to  withstand  time,  which 
so  soon  sweeps  away  everything  formless.  Before  he 
was  forty  he  had  exhausted  his  intellectual  capital,  had 
squandered  his  substance,  and  was  fain,  like  the  young 
man  of  the   Bible,   "to  fill  his  belly  with  the  husks  that 
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the  swine  did  eat " — the  husks  that  were  the  food  of  only 
ignorant  and  superstitious  human  beings.  In  other  words, 
he  relapsed  into  foolish  bigotry.  In  the  year  1817  he 
began  to  go  to  confession  again,  as  in  the  days  of  his 
earliest  youth,  and  in  the  following  year  withdrew  from 
all  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  to  pass  the  next  six  years 
of  his  life  in  devout  contemplation  by  the  sick-bed  of  the  nun, 
Catharina  Emmerich,  who  bore  on  her  body  the  marks 
of  the  wounds  of  Christ.  He  regarded  the  bodily  in- 
firmities of  this  pious,  single-minded,  but  perfectly  hysterical 
girl,  as  so  many  wonderful  signs  of  grace,  believed  in  the 
miraculousness  of  the  supposed  imprints  of  the  Saviour's 
wounds,  and  with  awe-stricken  compassion  watched  them 
bleed  from  time  to  time.  Catharina's  words  convinced  him 
that  she  possessed  a  mysterious,  supernatural  gift  of  second- 
sight,  and  he  carefully  noted  down  every  one  of  her  visions 
and  hallucinations.  He  wrote  the  story  of  her  life,  edited 
her  reflections,  and  wrote  to  her  dictation  The  Life  of  the 
Most  Blessed  Virgin  Maty.  After  her  death,  which  happened 
in  1824,  practically  his  only  occupation  was  the  preparing 
for  publication  of  the  fourteen  volumes  of  manuscript  con- 
taining her  various  utterances. 

Brentano's  life  is  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  the 
truth  of  the  words  of  Mephistopheles  in  Goethe's  Faust: — 

"  Verachte  nur  Vernunft  und  Wissenschaft, 
Des  Menschen  aller  hochste  Kraft, 
Lass  nur  in  Blend-und  Zauberwerken 
Dich  von  dem  Liigengeist  bestarken, 
So  hab'  ich  dich  schon  unbedingt."  * 

Hallucinations  and  magic  played  no  small  part  in  his 
existence,  and  the  man  who  had  begun  by  sneering  at 
rationalism  as  dull  and  barren,  fell  a  prey  to  ideas  far  duller 
and  more  barren  than  the  emptiest  rationalism.  He  was  no 
more  a  hypocrite  than  the  good  soul,  Catharina  Emmerich, 
was  an  impostor.  But  the  craving  for  some  firm,  external 
support  for  his  weak,  wavering  Ego,  now  still  farther  en- 

1  "  Yes,  despise  reason  and  science,  the  highest  possessions  of  man.let  yourself  be 
persuaded  by  the  spirit  of  lies  to  believe  in  hallucinations  and  magic,  and  you  are 
mine  without  fail." 
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feebled  by  remorse  for  the  recklessness  of  his  youth,  led 
him  to  cling  with  all  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  of  his  soul 
to  the  Church  and  its  miracles,  just  as  he  had  clung  in 
earlier  days  to  poetry  with  its  fairy-tales  and  magic. 

In  his  later  years  he  was  possessed  by  a  kind  of  religious 
mania,  though  on  a  rare  occasion  he  showed  a  trace  of  his  old 
inclination  to  waggery.  He  declared,  for  instance,  that  he 
had  drawn  the  apostles  who  appeared  to  Catharina  Emmerich 
in  her  visions  exactly  as  she  had  described  them  to  him ; 
but  Bettina  discovered  that  he  had  been  unable  to  resist 
hanging  round  the  apostle  Paul's  neck,  in  lieu  of  a  scrip, 
a  curious  old  tobacco  pouch,  which  had  belonged  to  himself 
in  former  days,  and  about  which  many  funny  stories  were 
in  circulation  among  his  acquaintances. 

On  his  father's  side  Clemens  Brentano  was  of  Italian 
descent.  His  grandfather,  a  successful  Frankfort  merchant, 
was  a  native  of  Tremezzo  on  the  Lake  of  Como.  Through 
his  mother  he  was  descended  from  the  authoress  Sophie 
Laroche,  Wieland's  friend. 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  the  popular  ideal  poet, 
handsome,  pale,  and  slight,  with  a  confusion  of  curly  black 
hair.  He  had  a  Southern  complexion  and  sparkling,  rest- 
less brown  eyes  shadowed  by  long  lashes.  His  voice  was 
deep  and  beautiful,  and  he  was  fond  of  singing  his  own 
songs,  accompanying  himself  on  the  guitar. 

He  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant,  but  the  experiment 
proved  totally  unsuccessful,  and  in  1797  he  went  to  Jena, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Romanticists,  Fr.  Schlegel,  Steffens,  and  others.  These 
friends  often  threatened  to  thrash  him  for  his  mad  tricks 
and  "not  unfrequently  malicious  boasts  and  lies,"  and 
the  threat  was  more  than  once  actually  carried  out.  But  he 
could  not  refrain  from  offending ;  it  was  impossible  to  him 
to  restrain  a  caprice.  While  still  quite  young,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  very  gifted  woman,  Sophie  Mereau,  wife  of  one  of  the 
Jena  professors.  In  the  course  of  this  love  affair  the  couple 
had  many  wonderful  adventures,  some  of  which  we  find 
reproduced  in  his  first  book,  Godwi,  or  the  Mother's  Statue. 
When,  in  1802,  Fr.  Tieck  executed  a  marble  bust  of  Brentano, 
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Frau  Mereau  described  the  impression  it  produced  on  her 
in  the  following  beautiful  sonnet,  inspired  by  genuine  admira- 
tion and  love : — 

"  Welch  susses  Bild  erschuf  der  Kiinstler  hier? 
Von  welchem  milden  Himmelsstrich  erzeuget  ? 
Nennt  keine  Inschrift  seinen  Namen  mir, 
Da  diese  todte  Lippe  fewig  schweiget  ? 

Nach  Hohem  loht  im  Auge  die  Begier, 
Begeistrung  auf  die  Stirne  niedersteiget, 
Um  die,  nur  von  der  schonen  Locken  Zier 
Geschmiicket,  noch  kein  Lorbeerkranz  sich  beuget. 

Ein  Dichter  ist  es.     Seine  Lippen  prangen 
Von  Lieb'  umwebt,  mit  wunderselgem  Leben, 
Die  Augen  gab  ihm  sinnend  die  Romanze  ! 

Und  schalkhaft  wohnt  der  Scherz  auf  seinen  Wangen  ; 

Den  Namen  wird  der  Ruhm  ihm  einstens  geben, 

Das  Haupt  ihm  schmiickend  mit  dem  Lorbeerkranze.'' ' 

Happiness  came  to  Brentano  before  fame.  In  1803  he 
married  Sophie  Mereau,  who  had  been  divorced  from  her 
husband,  and  they  lived  most  happily  together  till  1806, 
when  she  died  in  childbirth. 

In  Heidelberg  Brentano  collaborated  with  Arnim  in  the 
publication  of  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  and  with  Gorres  in  Die 
Geschichte  des  Uhrmachers  BOGS  {"  Story  of  Bogs,  the  Watch- 
maker ").  He  had  already  published  several  works  on  his  own 
account — Ponce  de  Leon,  die  lustigen  Musikanten  ("The  Merry 
Musicians "),  Chronika  eines  fahrenden  SchUlers  ("  Chronicles 
of  a  Roving  Student ").  In  Frankfort  he  became  entangled 
in  a  love  affair,  which  led  to  one  of  the  many  tragi-comic 
episodes  in  his  life.  He  ran  away  with  a  young  girl  who 
had  fallen  violently  in  love  with  him,  Auguste  Busmann,  a 
niece  of  the  famous  banker,  Bethmann.    They  went  to  Cassel, 

'  "  What  beautiful  image  is  this  that  the  artist  has  created  ?  Under  what  genial 
sky  was  this  man  born  ?  Is  there  no  inscription  to  tell  me  his  name,  since  these  dead 
lips  are  dumb  for  ever  ?  The  eye  glows  with  noble  desire  ;  enthusiasm  shines  from 
that  fair  brow,  surmounted  only  by  clustering  curls,  mot  yet  by  the  laurel  wreath. 
He  is  a  poet.  The  wondrous  smile  of  love,  of  life,  is  on  his  lips ;  romance  dwells  in 
these  thoughtful  eyes,  drollery  in  the  cheeks'  roguish  curves.  Fame  will  ere  long 
proclaim  his  name,  and  set  the  crown  of  laurel  on  his  brow." 
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where  he  married  her.  It  is  said  that  he  tried  to  escape 
from  her  on  the  way  to  church,  but  that  the  energetic  bride 
held  him  fast.  A  few  days  after  the  ceremony  she  threw 
her  wedding-ring  out  of  the  window.  One  of  her  fancies 
was  to  dash  through  the  town  on  horseback,  the  long  plumes 
of  her  hat  and  the  scarlet  trappings  of  her  horse  floating  in 
the  wind.  She  plagued  her  husband  in  many  ways.  We 
are  told  that  one  of  the  worst  tortures  he  had  to  endure 
was  caused  by  her  skill  in  beating  a  tattoo  with  her  feet 
against  the  footboard  of  the  bed,  a  performance  invariably 
followed  by  a  skilful  pizzicato  played  with  her  toe-nails  upon 
the  sheet.  ^  This  and  other  things  grew  so  unendurable  that 
he  ran  away.  The  valiant  lady  procured  a  divorce  the  same 
year,  and  was  ere  long  married  again. 

Brentano  settled  in  Berlin,  and  was  soon  in  great  request 
in  social  circles  there,  on  account  of  his  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, his  whimsicality,  and  his  rocket-like  saUies  of  wit.  It 
was  in  Berlin  that  he  wrote  his  fairy-tales  and  most  of  his 
Romansen  vom  Rosenkranz  {"  Romances  of  the  Rosary  ").  His 
play.  The  Founding  of  Prague,  was  written  in  Bohemia,  where 
lay  the  family  estate,  Bukowan,  of  which  the  younger  brother, 
Christian,  took  charge.  After  his  return  to  Berlin  in  1816, 
he  wrote  the  famous  tale,  Geschichte  vom  braven  Kasperl  und 
der  schonen  Nannerl  ("  Story  of  Brave  Kasperl  and  Fair 
Nannerl "),  also  Die  mehreren  Wehmiiller,  and  Die  drei  Niisse 
("  The  Three  Nuts  ").  Then  his  conversion  took  place,  and 
he  no  longer  lived  for  literature.  The  profits  of  anything 
he  wrote  subsequently  were  devoted  to  charitable  objects. 

Steffens  remarks  of  Brentano  that  he  is  the  only  one  of 
the  Romanticists  who  seems  to  be  thoroughly  aware  that  he 
has  no  aim.  He  calls  him  an  ironical,  sportive  Kronos,  who 
fantastically  demolishes  every  one  of  his  definite  utterances 
by  means  of  its  successor,  in  this  manner  devouring  his  own 
children.  Still,  as  a  lyric  poet,  a  writer  of  fairy-tales,  and 
a  novelist,  Brentano  has  produced  works  of  art,  few  in 
number,  but  of  permanent  value. 

In  his  poetry  there  is  something  touching,  simple,  and 
caressingly  sweet.     He  understands  the  art  of  condensing 

'  Godeke  :  Grundriss  tur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Dichtting,  iii.,  Erste  Abth.,  31. 
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an  emotion,  but  he  generally  dilutes  it  again,  and  spoils 
his  effect  by  repetitions,  refrains,  or  the  introduction  of 
inarticulate  sounds,  such  as  "  Ru,  ku,  ku,  kuh,"  and  the 
like.  Almost  all  his  poems  contain  single  verses  of  great 
excellence,  but  almost  all  are  too  long.  He  has  appro- 
priated the  diffuseness  of  the  Volkslied.  He  is  distinctly 
original  in  such  untranslatable  verses  as  the  following,  taken 
from  the  Dichters  Blumensirauss  {"  Poet's  Garland"): — 

"  Ein  verstimmend  Fiihlgewachschen 
Ein  Verlangen  abgewandt, 
Ein  erstarrend  Zitterhexchen, 
Zuckeflammchen,  nie  verbrannt. 

Offnes  Rathsel,  nie  zu  losen, 
Steter  Wechsel,  fest  gewohnt, 
Wesen,  wie  nocli  keins  gewesen, 
Leicht  verhdhnt  und  schwer  versohnt. 


Auf  dem  Kehlchen  wiegt  das  Kopfchen, 
Blumenglockchen  auf  dem  Stiel, 
Seelchen,  selig  Thauestropfchen, 
Das  hinein  vom  Himmel  fiel." 

The  highly  artificial  style  of  this  poem  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  Brentano.  Both  as  lyric  poet  and  story-teller 
he  is  artificial ;  but  his  mannerism  seldom  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  affectation,  it  only  witnesses  to  the  almost  morbid 
sensibility  of  his  temperament. 

In  Der  Spinnerin  Lied  we  have  a  simple  and  touching 
expression  of  the  pain  of  the  long  separation  from  Sophie 
Mereau.     It  begins: — 

"  Es  sang  vor  langen  Jahren 
Wohl  auch  die  Nachtigall, 
Das  war  wohl  siisser  Schall, 
Da  wir  zusammen  waren. 

Ich  sing  und  kann  nicht  weinen, 

Und  spinne  so  allein 

Den  Faden  klar  und  rein, 

So  lang  der  Mond  wird  scheinen. 

Da  wir  zusammen  waren, 
Da  sang  die  Nachtigall, 
Nun  mahnet  mich  ihr  Schall, 
Dass  du  von  mir  gefahren. 
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So  oft  der  Mond  mag  scheinen 
Gedenk  ich  dein  allein  ; 
Mein  Herz  ist  klar  und  rein, 
Gott  wolle  uns  vereinen."  ^ 

It  is  right  to  give  Brentano  all  honour  as  the  creator, 
in  his  ballad  "Loreley,"  of  a  figure  which,  under  the 
treatment  of  other  poets,  notably  Heine,  has  become  so 
living,  so  truly  popular,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  that 
it  is  not  a  genuine  legendary  figure.  It  is  wrong  to  do 
what  Griesebach  and  Scherer  have  done,  namely,  turn  this 
praise  into  a  depreciation  of  Heine's  merits,  credit  him 
only  with  the  greater  literary  dexterity,  Brentano  with  the 
greater  capacity  of  invention.  It  seems  particularly  unjust 
when  we  remember  that  Brentano's  own  finest  lyrics  are 
adaptations  of  popular  songs.  Read,  for  example,  his 
beautiful  Es  ist  ein  Schnitter,  der  heissi  Tod.  The  poem 
is  to  be  found  under  the  name  Erntelied  in  Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn,  and  begins  thus  : — 

"  Es  ist  ein  Schnitter,  der  heisst  Tod, 
Hat  Gewalt  vom  hochsten  Gott, 
Heut  wetzt  er  das  Messer, 
Es  schneid't  schon  viel  besser, 
Bald  wird  er  drain  schneiden, 
Wir  mtissen's  nur  leiden ; 
Hiite  dich,  schon's  Blumelein  ! " 

Brentano's  lines  are  more  polished  : — 

"  Es  ist  ein  Schnitter,  der  heisst  Tod, 
Er  maht  das  Korn,  wenn  Gott's  gebot, 
Schon  wetzt  er  die  Sense, 
Dass  schneidend  sie  glanze  ; 
Bald  wird  er  dich  schneiden, 
Du  musst  es  nur  leiden  ; 
Musst  in  den  Emtekranz  hinein  ; 
Hiite  dich,  schones  Bliimelein  !  " 

'  "  Long  years  ago  the  nightingale  sang  as  she  sings  now.  How  sweet  it  sounded  ! 
We  were  together  then.  I  sit  alone  and  spin  and  sing,  and  cannot  weep  ;  clean  and 
strong  I  spin  my  thread,  as  long  as  the  moon  shines.  The  nightingale  sang  when 
we  were  together  ;  now  she  but  reminds  me  that  you  have  gone  from  me.  It  is  of 
you  alone  that  I  think  in  the  moonlight ;  my  heart  is  clean  and  strong  as  the  thread 
I  spin  ;  may  Grod  unite  us  again.  " 
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In  their  original  form  the  following  lines  are  not  only 
simpler,  but  more  beautiful  than  in  Brentano's  version  : — 

"  Viel  hundert  Tausend  ungezahit, 
Was  nur  unter  die  Sichel  fallt, 
Ihr  Rosen,  Ihr  Liljen, 
Euch  wird  er  austilgen. 
Auch  die  Kaiserkronen 
Wird  er  nicht  verschonen. 
Hiite  dich,  schones  Blijmelein  ! " 

Brentano's  run  thus  : — 

"  Viel  hunderttausend  ohne  Zahl, 
Ihr  sinket  durch  der  Sense  Strahl ; 
Weh'  Rosen,  weh'  Lilien, 
Weh'  krause  Basilien  ! 
Selbst  euch  Kaiserkronen 
Wird  er  nicht  verschonen. 
Ihr  miisst  zum  Erntekranz  hinein. 
Hiite  dich,  schones  Bliimelein  ! " 

He  spins  out  the  six  verses  of  the  old  song  to  fourteen 
by  the  aid  of  a  long  list  of  flowers  and  plants  ;  we  are  out  of 
breath  before  we  get  to  the  end  of  them.  The  volume  of 
poems  entitled  Die  Romanzen  vom  Rosenkranz  ("  Romances  of 
the  Rosary")  is  a  romantic  variation  of  the  Faust  legend, 
showing  the  evil  of  thirst  for  knowledge  and  pride  of  it. 
Faust  himself  is  transformed  into  the  Mephistophelian 
evil  principle.  In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  "  Loreley," 
Brentano  prepares  the  way  for  Heinrich  Heine.  The 
romances  are  written  in  four-footed  trochees,  which  in  their 
cadence  and  whole  character  anticipate  Heine's  trochaic 
verse,  especially  in  the  droll  juxtaposition  of  light,  graceful 
lines  and  lines  consisting  of  learned  names,  obscure  legal 
matter,  and  scraps  of  mediaeval  mystic  jargon. 

As  a  prose  writer,  Brentano  began,  with  his.  Godwi,  in 
the  style  of  Lucinde.  The  first  part  of  the  book  assumes 
that  true  morality  consists  in  allowing  the  sensual  instincts 
free  play,  and  immorality  in  repressing  or  ignoring  them. 
With  bacchantic  wildness  the  heroine  preaches  the  gospel 
of  free  love,  and  denounces  marriage  and  every  species  of 
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compulsory  virtue.  The  second  part,  in  genuine  Romantic 
fashion,  satirises  the  first  part  and  the  characters  delineated 
in  it.  Godwi,  the  hero  of  the  first  volume,  retires  into  the 
background,  and  the  author  himself,  under  the  pseudonym 
Maria,  takes  his  place.  We  learn  that  it  was  simply  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  personages  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  that  the  author 
managed  to  gain  possession  of  the  correspondence  of  which 
that  first  part  consists.  He  had  hoped  by  publishing  it  to 
attain  this  end.  But,  as  the  first  volume  is  not  approved  of, 
he  takes  it  to  Godwi,  the  principal  character,  and  begs  him 
to  tell  what  other  love  adventures  he  has  had.  The 
astounded  Godwi  reads  his  own  story.  Book  in  hand,  he 
conducts  the  author  round  his  garden,  and  says,  pointing 
to  a  pond  :  "This  is  the  pond  into  which  I  fall  on  page  266 
of  the  first  volume."  Thus  in  Godwi  we  have  Romantic 
sensual  licence  in  combination  with  Romantic  irony  and  self- 
duplication. 

The  revulsion  from  revolutionary  ardour  and  passion 
was  even  more  complete  in  Brentano's  case  than  in  Fr. 
Schlegel's  ;  it  became  positive  renunciation  of  reason.  And 
his  conversion,  like  Zacharias  Werner's,  was  of  the  species 
accompanied  by  a  tearful  conviction  of  sin.  In  his  Sketch  of 
the  Life  of  Anna  Catharina  Emmerich  he  tells,  without  giving 
a  thought  to  any  possible  physiological  explanation  of  the 
fact,  that  her  longing  for  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  so  great, 
that  often  at  night,  feeling  herself  irresistibly  drawn  to  it, 
she  left  her  cell,  and  was  found  in  the  morning  kneeling 
with  outstretched  arms  outside  the  locked  church  door.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  her  condition  might  be  a  morbid 
one,  not  even  when  she  told  him  all  the  particulars  of 
the  appearance  of  the  stigmata  on  her  body  as  if  the 
whole  thing  had  happened  to  another  nun  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

But  during  the  middle  period  of  his  literary  career,  Bren- 
tano  produced  some  prose  works  which  are  of  more  than 
merely  historical  literary  interest ;  for  example,  the  fairy-tale, 
Gockel,  Hinkel,  und  Gackekia,  which  he  first  wrote  in  a  pithy, 
condensed  form,  but  at  a  later  period  diluted  with  holy  water 
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and  greatly  expanded.  This  tale  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
inexhaustible  supply  of  amusing  and  grotesque  conceits  to 
which  his  conversation  doubtless  owed  its  great  charm.  In  it 
Brentano  reveals  himself  as  a  master  of  the  prose  which,  while 
playing  with  words  and  i4eas  and  connecting  things  which 
have  not  the  remotest  connection,  nevertheless  dexterously 
refrains  from  mixing  metaphors,  and  never  breaks  the  link 
in  the  chain  of  ideas.  It  may  be  a  perfect  trifle,  some 
accidental  reminiscence  (Brentano's  remembering,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  his  childhood  he  had  heard  Goethe's  mother 
say  :  "  Dies  ist  keine  Puppe,  sondern  nur  eine  schone  Kunst- 
figur "),  which  sets  him  weaving  the  chain.  But  with  the 
inexorable  artistic  severity  of  a  contrapuntist,  he  holds  to  his 
fugitive  motive  throughout  the  whole  length  of  his  com- 
position, varying  and  enriching  it.  As  a  specimen  of  this 
style,  take  the  following  paragraph  from  Gockel,  Hinkel,  und 
Gackeleia,  that  tale  in  which,  throughout  several  hundred 
pages,  words  and  ideas  undergo  a  transformation  which  fits 
them  for  their  place  in  the  hen-world : — 

"  Die  Franzosen  haben  das  Schloss  so  tibel  mitgenom- 
men,  dass  sie  es  recht  abscheulich  zuriickliessen.  Ihr  Konig 
Hahnri  hatte  gesagt,  jeder  Franzose  solle  Sonntags  ein  Huhn, 
und  wenn  keins  zu  haben  sei,  ein  Hinkel  in  den  Topf  stecken 
und  sich  eine  Suppe  kochen.  Darauf  hielten  sie  streng,  und 
sahen  sich  iiberall  um,  wie  jeder  zu  seinem  Huhn  kommen 
konne.  Als  sie  nun  zu  Haus  mit  den  Hiihnern  fertig  waren, 
machten  sie  nicht  viel  Federlesens  und  hatten  bald  mit 
diesem,  bald  mit  jenem  Nachbarn  ein  Hiihnchen  zu  pfliicken. 
Sie  sahen  die  Landkarte  wie  einen  Speisezettel  an  ;  wo  etwas 
von  Henne,  Huhn  oder  Hahn  stand,  das  strichen  sie  mit 
rother  Tinte  an  und  giengen  mit  Kiichenmesser  und  Brat- 
spiess  darauf  los.  So  giengen  sie  iiber  den  Hanebach, 
steckten  Gross-  und  Kleinhiiningen  in  den  Topf,  und 
dann  kamen  bis  in  das  Hanauer  Land.  Als  sie  nun  Gockels- 
ruh,  das  herrliche  Schloss  der  Raugrafen  von  Hanau, 
im  Walde  fanden,  statuirten  sie  ein  Exempel,  schnitten 
alien  Hiihnern  die  Halse  ab,  steckten  sie  in  den  Topf  und 
den  rothen  Hahn  auf  das  Dach,  das  heisst,  sie  machten 
ein  so  gutes  Feuerchen    unter   den   Topf,   dass   die    lichte 
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Lohe  zum  Dach  herausschlug  und  Gockelsruh  daruber 
verbrannte.  Dann  giengen  sie  waiter  nach  Hunefeld  und 
Hunhaun." 

This  fairy-tale  style,  with  its  perpetual  farcical  play 
upon  words,  almost  reminds  one  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  young  men  in  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays  give  vent 
to  their  overflowing  humour. 

Much  graver,  if  not  less  mannered,  is  the  style  of 
Brentano's  most  famous  story,  Geschichte  vom  braven  Kasperl 
und  dem  schSnen  Annerl  ("  The  Story  of  Brave  Kasperl  and 
Fair  Annerl"). 

The  subject  is  taken  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhom.  In 
the  second  volume  of  the  collection,  p.  204,  is  to  be  found 
a  short  ballad,  Weltlich  Recht  ("  Earthly  Justice  "),  which  tells 
the  tale  of  the  execution  of  Fair  Nanerl,  who  is  glad  to  die 
and  go  to  her  child : — 

"  Der  Fahndrich  kam  geritten  und  schwenket  seine  Fahn  : 
'  Halt  still  mit  der  schonen  Nanerl,  ich  bringe  Pardon.' 

" '  Fahndrich,  lieber  Fahndrich,  sie  ist  ja  schon  todt. 
'  Gute  nacht,  meine  schone  Nanerl,  deine  Seel  ist  bei  Gott.' " ' 

In  Brentano's  version  the  whole  story  is  told  in  the  street, 
on  a  long  summer  evening,  by  a  poor  old  woman  of  eighty- 
eight,  the  beautiful  Annerl  or  Nanerl's  grandmother.  He 
has  been  so  successful  in  reproducing  this  aged,  pious,  and 
very  superstitious  woman's  language,  that  we  seem  to  see 
her  before  us  all  the  time.  With  consummate  art,  he  man- 
ages to  keep  the  reader  in  constant  suspense  by  the  erratic 
manner  in  which  she  tells  her  story,  hurrying  onward  and 
then  turning  back  to  catch  up  the  thread  she  has  let  fall.  We 
are  never  told  enough  during  the  course  of  the  narration  to 
give  us  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole  position  of  affairs, 
but  always  enough  to  keep  up  our  interest  and  make  us  anxious 
to  know  the  answer  of  the  riddle,  to  get  at  the  explanation 
of  the  story-teller's  mysterious  hints.     Seldom  have  the  veils 

^  "  The  ensign  came  riding,  his  white  flag  he  waved ; 
'  Stop  !  here  is  the  pardon — fair  Nanerl  is  saved.' 

'  O  ensign,  good  ensign,  fair  Nanerl  is  dead.' 

'  Thy  soul  is  with  God  !  Good  night,  Nanerl  1 '  he  said." 
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concealing  a  series  of  incidents  from  the  reader  been  raised 
so  skilfully,  one  by  one. 

Another  of  the  merits  of  the  tale  is  the  vigour  with  which 
its  main  idea,  honour  (the  true  and  the  false  sense  of  honour, 
the  shame  of  wounded  pride  and  the  real  shame  and  infamy 
to  which  ambition  may  lead),  is  presented  to  us  and  developed 
in  the  actions  and  experiences  of  the  two  principal  characters. 
Kasperl,  the  brave  Uhlan,  whose  sense  of  honour  is  so  keen 
that  it  amounts  to  sentimental  weakness,  is  driven  to  despair 
by  the  dishonourable  conduct  of  his  father  and  stepbrother. 
He  commits  suicide,  and  is  thereby  saved  the  anguish  of 
knowing  the  fate  of  his  sweetheart,  fair  Annerl.  Annerl's 
whole  life  has  been  controlled  by  a  cruel  fate.  The  poet,  in 
his  gloomy  superstition,  has  taken  real  pleasure  in  driving 
her  onwards  to  calamity  and  death  with  the  irresistible,  mys- 
terious power  of  predestination.  Annerl's  ippther  in  her  day 
had  loved  a  huntsman.  This  huntsman  is  to  be  executed  for 
murder.  When  the  child  comes  near  the  executioner,  his 
sword  trembles  in  its  scabbard — an  unmistakable  sign  that 
it  thirsts  for  her  blood.  The  huntsman's  head,  when  it  is 
cut  off,  flies  towards  her,  and  the  teeth  grip  her  frock. 
Of  the  power  that  draws  her  on  to  wrong-doing  and 
misfortune  we  are  constantly  told  :  "  It  drew  her  with  its 
teeth  "  ("  Es  hat  sie  mit  den  Zahnen  dazu  gerissen  ").  Ambi- 
tion leads  to  disgrace  ;  Annerl  is  seduced  by  a  young  officer 
under  a  false  promise  of  marriage  ;  in  her  anguish  and  mad- 
ness she  strangles  her  new-born  child,  then  gives  herself  up 
to  justice  and  pays  the  penalty  of  her  crime  with  her  young 
life — her  seducer,  the  ensign,  arriving  too  late  with  a  pardon. 

This  epitome  of  the  tale  shows  to  what  extent  Brentano, 
in  this  particular  case,  has  done  homage  to  the  doctrines  of 
Romanticism.  Supernatural  warnings  play  an  important 
part.  The  career  of  the  heroine  is  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  Oriental  fatalism  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  and  with- 
out any  attempt  to  smooth  away  the  contradiction,  we  have 
the  genuinely  Catholic  persuasion  that  a  sin  is  being  punished, 
the  sin  committed  by  the  chief  character  in  setting  the  purely 
human  principle  of  honour  above  the  Church's  doctrine  of 
heavenly  grace.     Nevertheless,  the  little  tale  has  both  artistic 
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style  and  a  genuine  popular  ring.  The  spirit  of  the  popular 
ballad  from  which  its  theme  is  borrowed  hovers  over  it. 
And,  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  note,  it  is  in  so  far  an 
epoch-making  work  in  German  literature,  that,  long  before 
the  appearance  of  Immermann's  Der  Oberhof,  it  heralds  the 
age  of  the  peasant-story,  striking  in  its  naive  if  somewhat 
artificial  style  the  chord  of  which  we  hear  the  echo  so  long 
afterwards  in  Auerbach  and  others. 


XV 

MYSTICISM  IN  THE  ROMANTIC  DRAMA 

There  is  one  form  of  literature  in  which  men  and  women 
are,  for  the  most  part,  portrayed  as  essentially  intellectual 
beings,  endowed  with  freedom  of  will  and  action.  That 
form  is  the  drama.  In  lyric  poetry  emotion  reigns  ;  in  epic 
the  character  is  partly  lost  sight  of  in  the  broad  painting  of 
the  circumstances  and  powers  which  determine  it ;  but  the 
subject  of  the  drama  is  action;  and  because  the  human 
character,  acting  and  willing,  is  in  itself  something  abso- 
lutely definite,  it  compels  the  author  to  give  clear,  well- 
deiined  form  to  his  production.  The  drama  demands  lucidity 
and  intellect  ;  in  it,  where  there  is  a  reason  for  everything, 
the  forces  of  nature  must  be  either  the  servants  or  the 
masters  of  the  mind  ;  but,  above  all,  they  must  be  compre- 
hended ;  they  cannot  appear  as  dark,  mysterious  despots, 
who  are  not  expected  to  give  any  explanation  of  their  nature 
or  business.  Tieck's  two  Romantic  dramas,  the  tragedy, 
Leben  und  Tod  der  heiligen  Genoveva  ("  Life  and  Death  of  St. 
Genevieve  "),  and  the  ten  act  comedy.  Kaiser  Octavianus,  are 
really  only  dramas  in  name.  His  admiration  of  Shake- 
speare's Pericles  and  Winter's  Tale  and  Calderon's  lyrical  and 
musical  interludes  betrayed  him  into  a  lyric-epic  formless- 
ness unequalled  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  dramatic  works  more  destitute  of  plan  and 
style.  All  their  author's  care  is  lavished  upon  what  he  calls 
the  "  climate "  of  events,  their  atmosphere  and  fragrance, 
tone  and  colour,  the  mood  they  inspire,  the  shadow  they 
cast,  the  light  in  which  they  are  seen,  which  is  invariably 
that  of  the  moon.  His  medieval  characters  are  possessed 
by  the  spirit  which  the  study  of  old  legends  has  induced  in 
himself.     It  was  a  kind   of  religious  impression  which   im- 
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parted  this  tendency  to  his  productivity.  Schleiermacher's 
Reden  uber  Religion  ("  Lectures  on  Religion  ")  had  had  a  pro- 
found influence  on  him.  He  had  begun  to  read  Jakob 
Bohme's  Morgenrothe  {"  Dawn  "),  expecting  to  find  it  a  perfect 
mine  of  absurdities,  and  from  a  scoffer  had  turned  into 
an  enthusiastic  disciple.  It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that 
he  met  Novalis  and  fell  under  his  influence. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  read  Genoveva  observantly,  we  soon 
find  what  Tieck  himself  admits,  that  its  religion,  the  pious 
emotion  which  was  intended  to  give  it  artistic  unity,  is  no 
more  than  the  Romantic  longing  for  religion.  Many  traces 
of  this  longing  are  to  be  found  in  the  play.  The  old  days, 
the  days  of  faith,  are  represented  as  sighing,  like  Tieck's 
own,  for  still  older,  far  more  believing  days  ;  their  religion, 
too,  is  but  a  longing  for  religion.  Golo  says  to  Sir  Wolf, 
who  to  him  represents  the  good  old  times  :  "How  could 
I  dream  of  jeering  at  thy  childlike  spirit ! "  Genoveva  looks 
back  to  the  past ;  like  Tieck  himself,  she  spends  her  time 
reading  old  legends.  She  says,  with  a  touch  of  genuine 
Romanticism : — 

"  Drum  ist  es  nicht  so  Andacht,  die  mich  treibt, 
Wie  inn'ge  Liebe  zu  den  alten  Zeiten, 
Die  Riihrung,  die  mich  fesselt,  dass  wir  jetzt 
So  wenig  jenen  grossen  Glaub'gen  gleichen."  ^ 

The  principal  masculine  character  in  the  play,  the 
whimpering,  whining  villain  Golo,  is  William  Lovell  over 
again,  and  William  not  in  the  least  improved  by  being 
dressed  up  as  a  dramatic  figure  in  a  medieval  tragedy. 

Octavianus,  the  allegorical  style  of  which  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  shapeless  and  incoherent  than  Genoveva.  It  strikes 
one  as  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  splendid  collection 
of  samples  of  all  kinds  of  metres,  those  of  Southern  as  well 
as  of  Northern  Europe,  and  is  in  reality  simply  a  fatiguing 
succession  of  carefully  elaborated  descriptions  of  impressions 
produced,  moods  inspired,  by  nature. 

'  "  It  is  not,  then,  so  much  religion  that  influences  me,  as  strong  affection  for  the 
olden  times,  and  grief  that  we  of  to-day  are  so  unlilte  those  heroes  of  the  feith." 
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In  the  introduction  to  Phantasus,  Tieck  has  himself  de- 
scribed how  all  definite  impressions  of  the  surrounding  world 
blend  in  his  mind  into  a  sort  of  mystic  pantheism : — 

"  Was  ich  fur  Grott'  und  Berg  gehalten, 
Fiir  Wald  und  Flur  und  Felsgestalten, 
Das  war  ein  einzigs  grosses  Haupt, 
Statt  Haar  und  Bart  mit  Wald  umlaubt. 
Still  lachelt  er,  dass  seine  Kind' 
,        In  Spielen  glucklich  vor  ihm  sind  ; 
Er  winkt  und  ahndungsvolles  Brausen 
Wogt  her  in  Waldes  heil'gem  Sausen. 
Da  fiel  ich  auf  die  Kniee  nieder  1 

Mir  zitterten  in  Angst  die  Glieder. 
Ich  sprach  zum  Kleinen  nur  das  Wort : 
Sag  an,  was  ist  das  Grosse  dort  ? 
Der  Kleine  sprach  :  Dich  fasst  sein  Graun, 
Weil  Du  ihn  darfst  so  plotzlich  schaun, 
Das  ist  der  Vater,  unser  Alter, 
Heisst  Pan,  von  AUem  der  Erhalter."  * 

And  Tieck  looked  at  and  apprehended  human  nature 
exactly  as  he  looked  at  and  apprehended  forest  and  moun- 
tain. In  describing  it,  too,  he  drowns  all  definiteness 
and  character  in  the  flood  of  mystic  pantheism.  And  this 
mystic  pantheism  in  his  plays  paves  the  way  for  the  Chris- 
tian mysticism  distinguishing  the  Romantic  drama. 

Arnim  and  Brentano  are  hardly  to  be  taken  into  account 
as  dramatists.  The  latter,  in  his  mad  comedy,  Ponce  de  Leon, 
the  dialogue  of  which  is  loaded  with  wearisome  play  upon 
words,  is  the  would-be  disciple  of  Shakespeare,  who  has  only 
succeeded  in  imitating  the  affectations  of  the  master's  youthful 
style.  In  his  great  Romantic  drama,  Die  Grundung  Prags 
("  The  Founding  of  Prague"),  he  gives  us  sorcery  and  miracles, 
visions  and  prophecies,  magic  rings  and  curses,  instead  of 
real  human  beings  and  real  action  ;  the  course  of  events  is 
indicated  by  strange  forebodings  and  unerring  second-sight. 

1  "  What  I  had  taken  to  be  ravine  and  mountain,  wood,  meadow,  and  clifif,  was  one 
great  head,  the  forest  its  hair  and  beard.  The  giant  smiles  to  see  his  children  happy 
at  their  play.  He  beckons,  and  straightway  through  the  forest  is  heard  a  rustle  of 
holy  awe.  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  trembling  with  fear.  I  whispered  to  the  little 
child  :  '  What  is  that  great  being  yonder  ? '  The  child  replied  :  '  The  fear  of  him 
comes  upon  thee  because  thou  hast  been  permitted  to  see  him  without  warning ; 
that  is  our  father,  our  preserver  ;  his  name  is  Pan.'  " 
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There  is  some  resemblance  between  the  manner  in 
which  Brentano  has  dramatised  Slavonic  legend  in  this  play, 
and  the  Polish  Romanticist  Slowacki's  treatment  (in  Lilla 
Weneda,  for  instance)  of  similar  themes.  Both,  out  of 
crude  myths  and  traditions,  have  produced  pictures  of 
Slavonic  heathendom  which  display  a  certain  gift  of  in- 
tuition. The  fact  is  that  the  Romantic  authors  of  all 
lands  had  a  keener  sense  for  religious  mysticism  than  for 
dramatic  truth  and  effect.  This  play  of  Brentano's  is  actually 
declared  to  have  influenced  the  mythological  theories  of  his 
contemporaries,  the  brothers  Grimm. 

Arnim's  Halle  und  Jerusalem,  the  "  tragedy  in  two  come- 
dies," as  he  himself  styled  it,  in  which  the  legend  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  is  interwoven  with  the  story  of  Cardenio  and 
Celinde,  is  one  of  the  most  intolerable  productions  of  Ger- 
man Romanticism.  It  is  a  reading-drama  of  four  hundred 
large  octavo  pages,  which  begins  as  a  wild  student's  comedy 
in  Halle,  and  develops  into  a  pilgrim-mystery  in  Jerusalem. 
It  turns  upon  the  medieval  idea  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  being 
the  centre  of  the  world ;  and  it  ends  with  an  apparition  of 
three  crosses  of  fire  above  the  graves  of  the  three  principal 
characters. 

In  one  of  the  scenes  Celinde  attempts  in  the  dead  of 
night  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  her  dead  lover's  breast,  that 
with  its  assistance  she  may  perform  certain  magic  rites  which 
will  ensure  her  possession  of  the  heart  of  her  living  lover. 
The  dead  man,  the  blood  pouring  from  his  breast,  rises  out 
of  his  cofi&n,  and  complains  of  her  treatment  in  such  verse 
as : — 

"  Geliebte,  du  durchbohrst  mein  Herz, 
Das  ist  bittrer  als  der  Holle  Schmerz.''  * 

Immediately  after  this,  the  sexton  unmasks  himself,  reveals 
himself  as  the  devil,  and  carries  off  Celinde's  wicked  mother 
to  be  his  bride. 

In  another  scene  Celinde  is  supposed  to  be  about  to  give 
birth  to  a  child  in  a  mountain  cavern.  A  stork  appears  on 
the   stage  carrying  a  child  in  its  beak,  and  flies  into  the 

'  "  Beloved,  thou  hast  pierced  my  heart, 
Oh,  bitterer  this  than  hell's  worst  smart  I " 
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cavern.  Then  come  a  whole  flight  of  storks,  which  direct 
their  course  southwards,  singing  : — 

"  Hast  du  schwer  am  Kind  getragen, 
Musst  sie  mit  den  Fliigeln  schlagen, 
Hast  du  miissen  lange  reisen, 
Musst  sie  mit  dem  Schnabel  beissen,"  &c.' 

The  child  is  born  dead,  and  the  wretched  mother  is  in  de- 
spair.    This  fact  also  is  communicated  to  us  by  a  stork  : — 

"  In  meiner  Wut, 
In  der  Reiseglut, 
Hab  ich  das  Kind  erdriickt,"  &c.,  &c.^ 

Immediately  on  the  head  of  this  follow  would-be  pathetic, 
but  in  reality  revoltingly  horrible  scenes,  like  the  one  entitled 
"  The  Temptation  in  the  Desert,"  in  which  Ahasuerus,  the 
Wandering  Jew,  who  is  starving,  struggles  against  the  temp- 
tation to  eat  a  little  boy,  who  has  been  saved  along  with 
himself  from  shipwreck.  Ahasuerus  says  :  "  How  terrible  is 
my  desire  for  his  flesh  !  I  already  feel  the  juicy  morsel  roll- 
ing between  tongue  and  palate.  .  .  ."  He  is  on  the  point 
of  committing  the  crime,  when  the  child  cries  :  "  Father  ! 
father !  "  on  which  the  old  man  hastily  absorbs  himself  in 
his  book. 

Almost  at  the  end  of  the  play,  in  the  middle  of  a  re- 
ligious service  held  by  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
an  attack  is  suddenly  made  upon  those  Romanticists  whose 
piety  is  not  sincere.  A  traveller  says  :  "  I  will  deliver  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Turks."  One  of  the 
author's  favourite  characters  retorts  :  "  Do  it  first,  and  then 
speak  of  it."  Hereupon  follows  this  incredibly  undramatic 
parenthesis :  "  The  traveller  turns  away  ashamed  ;  he  goes 
out  into  the  wide  world  and  pleads  the  cause  of  Christianity 
in    thousands    of    words ;    but    his    words    have    not    the 

1 "  The  child,  a  heavy  weight,  you  have  borne  ; 
Flap  your  wings  at  the  mother,  all  forlorn ; 
A  weary  way  you  have  had  to  bear  it, 
Catch  hold  of  her  cheek  with  your  bill,  and  tear  it,"  &c.,  &c. 

^  "  In  my  irritation. 

In  the  journey's  agitation, 
I  crushed  the  child,"  &c.,  &c. 
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power  of  eternal  life,  for  his  is  love  without  deeds.  From 
him  are  descended  all  the  new,  poetic  Christians,  those,  / 
mean,  who  are  only  Christians  in  their  poems."  When  it 
comes  the  length  of  the  author's  "  I "  appearing  in  a  paren- 
thesis in  the  middle  of  a  play,  we  may  regard  dramatic 
form  as  practically  non-existent.  Even  Tieck  and  Hoffmann 
never  went  as  far  as  this. 

German  Romanticism  produced  only  two  real  dramatists 
— Zacharias  Werner  and  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  Of  these,  the 
latter  is  incomparably  the  greater  ;  indeed  his  poetic  gifts 
are  so  great  that  one  may  unhesitatingly  assign  him  the 
highest  place  among  all  the  poets  of  his  school.  He  has  a 
clearer,  more  plastic  style  than  any  of  them,  and  pathos  such 
as  we  do  not  find  even  in  Goethe.  His  finest  works  are 
full  of  soul,  heart,  and  burning  passion,  and  yet  the  style 
is  simple  and  lucid.  Kleist  is  Germany's  M6rim^e  ;  and  a 
study  of  his  characteristics  will  show  us  what  the  German 
Romantic  tendency  could  make  of  a  M6rim6e.  We  shall 
see  how  the  clearness,  the  definiteness,  which  was  the 
natural  quality  of  his  genius,  was  disturbed  and  deranged 
by  the  poetical  insanity  of  Romanticism. 

Thirty  steps  from  the  Wannsee,  a  little  lake  near  Berlin, 
and  fifty  from  the  wayside  inn,  stands  a  gravestone  bear- 
ing the  inscription  :  "  Heinrich  von  Kleist." 

Upon  this  spot,  on  the  20th  of  November,  181 1,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  the  greatest  German  poet  of  the  younger 
generation  of  that  day,  shot,  with  unerring  aim,  first  the 
woman  he  loved  and  then  himself.  It  was  long  believed 
that  the  two  were  united  simply  by  a  calm,  reasonable  friend- 
ship. But  when,  in  1873,  their  correspondence  was  pub- 
lished, its  unhealthy  passion  made  it  evident  that  there  was 
extravagantly  strong  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  that  the 
reason  of  both  was  undermined.  Kleist  addresses  his  friend, 
Frau  Henriette  Vogel,  in  such  terms  as  these :  "  My  Jette, 
my  all,  my  castle,  land,  meadows,  and  vineyards,  sun  of  my 
life,  my  wedding,  baptism  of  my  children,  my  tragedy,  my 
fame,  my  guardian  angel,  my  cherub  and  seraph ! "  and 
she  replies :  "  My  defence,  my  guard,  my  sword,  my  spear, 
my  buckler,  my  shield,"  &c. 
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Heinrich  von  Kleist  was  of  noble  birth,  the  scion  of  an 
old  Prussian  military  family,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century 
had  already  produced  a  poet.  Heinrich  had  been  through 
one  campaign,  as  a  young  ensign,  when  military  life  became 
distasteful  to  him,  and  a  dim  consciousness  of  his  unusual 
powers  impelled  him  to  turn  to  study.  In  1799  he  matricu- 
lated at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  Frankfort-on-the 
Oder,  and  was  soon  working  hard  at  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  classics,  living,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  a  very  sober  life, 
entirely  occupied  with  his  own  ardent  introspective  thoughts. 
In  an  awkward,  pedantic  way  he  attempted  to  educate 
his  sister,  and  to  cultivate  the  mind  of  his  fiancee,  so 
that  she  might  really  understand  him.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  he  left  Frankfort  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Berlin.  He 
early  developed  a  fatal  inclination  to  stake  everything  on  one 
card.  His  biographer,  Wilbrandt,  has  aptly  compared  his 
character  to  Werther's,  He  had  Werther's  gloomy  dissatis- 
faction and  cynical  reserve,  his  vivid  imagination,  his  habit 
of  brooding  and  reasoning,  and  of  dwelling  upon  everything 
painful,  his  overpowering  outbursts  of  emotion. 

It  was  clear  to  Kleist  himself  that  his  was  the  poet's  voca- 
tion long  before  he  dared  confide  the  thought  to  his  friends  ; 
he  left  them,  he  isolated  himself,  until  he  was  certain  of  his 
powers.  When  for  the  first  time  he  felt  the  plan  of  a  work 
taking  shape  in  his  mind,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
"  something  like  earthly  happiness  "  were  smilingly  beckon- 
ing him  on.  Impetuous  and  audacious,  he  expected  to 
produce  a  masterpiece  at  once.  The  immature  beginner's 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  When,  a  year  later,  he  planned 
Robert  Guiscard,  the  tragedy  which  occupied  his  thoughts 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  youth,  it  was  with  the  distinct 
intention  of  surpassing  the  classical  works  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  "  by  the  aid  of  a  new  art  principle."  In  his  art 
^schylus  and  Shakespeare,  the  best  qualities  of  antiquity 
and  the  Renaissance,  were  to  be  fused  together,  the  cult 
of  the  beautiful  was  to  be  combined  with  truth  to  nature, 
and  irreproachable  style  with  the  extreme  of  tragic 
horror. 

His  powers  were  as  yet  inadequate  to  the  task  of  pro- 
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ducing  a  complete  work,   and  he   was  obliged  to   lay  the 
tragedy  aside. 

In  the  discouragement  produced  by  the  failure  of  this 
attempt  he  turned  to  philosophy.  His  desire  was  to  find, 
not  truths,  but  the  truth.  With  the  naive  confidence  of 
the  self-taught  man  he  expected  to  discover  at  once  the  full, 
perfect  truth  which  would  guide  him  both  in  life  and  death. 

It  was  the  philosophy  of  Kant  which  he  set  himself 
to  study,  and  the  impression  it  made  upon  him  was  dis- 
tinctly depressing.  He  had  expected  to  find  a  religion  in 
philosophy,  and  Kant's  Theory  of  Cognition  taught  him 
that  we  cannot  attain  to  the  truth,  can  never  know  what 
things  are  in  themselves,  but  only  see  them  as  our  own 
organs  show  them  to  us — that  is  to  say,  he  who  has  green 
spectacles  sees  things  green,  and  he  who  has  red,  sees  them 
red.  When  he  recognised  that  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as 
he  had  represented  it  to  himself,  was  not  possible,  it  seemed 
to  the  young  man  as  if  his  highest,  his  only  aim  were  gone. 

In  this  state  of  spiritual  disorganisation  he,  like  other 
Romanticists,  felt  the  inclination  to  seek  the  support  of 
a  system  of  dogmas,  either  that  of  orthodox  Protestantism 
or  that  of  the  older  and  more  authoritative  Catholic  Church. 
He  writes  from  Dresden :  "  Nothing  could  have  been  bettet 
calculated  to  entice  me  away  from  the  melancholy  domain  of 
science  than  the  treasures  of  art  collected  in  this  town.  .  .  . 
But  nowhere  did  I  feel  so  deeply  moved  as  in  the  Catholic 
church,  where  the  most  sublime  music  leagues  itself  with 
the  other  arts  to  touch  the  heart.  Our  divine  service  is 
nothing  at  all  in  comparison ;  it  only  appeals  to  cold 
reason,  but  a  Catholic  festival  appeals  to  all  the  senses. 
.  .  .  Oh,  for  one  drop  of  forgetfulness  1  then  I  should  with 
joy  become  a  Catholic." 

Though  he  overcomes  these  fancies,  he  is  unable  to  force 
himself  to  work,  now  that  he  has  made  the  discovery  that 
truth  is  not  to  be  found  upon  earth.  To  put  an  end  to  this 
painful  aimlessness,  he  determines,  though  with  no  par- 
ticular object  in  view,  to  go  to  Paris.  His  letters  from  Paris 
show  how  fruitless  this  new  attempt  at  discovering  his  real 
vocation  in   life    proved.     He   breaks    off  his  engagement. 
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because  his  fiancee  will  not  blindly  and  obediently  follow 
him  to  Switzerland,  there  to  live  the  life  of  a  peasant's  wife. 
His  pride  will  not  permit  him  to  return  to  his  native  town 
before  he  has  accomplished  something  in  the  way  of  fulfil- 
ment of  his  ambitious  projects.  He  goes  to  Weimar  with 
the  intention  of  completing^  i?o6er#  Guiscard  there,  is  much 
in  Wieland's  society,  and  finally  takes  up  his  abode  in  his 
house.  The  old  man's  goodness  and  his  daughter's  quiet 
tenderness  keep  him  there,  but  he  remains  reserved  and  ab- 
sent-minded. At  last  he  confesses  to  the  lovable,  sympathetic 
old  poet  that  he  is  at  work  upon  a  tragedy,  but  that  his  ideal 
is  so  high  that  he  has  as  yet  found  it  impossible  to  transfer 
his, conception  to  paper. 

One  afternoon  Wieland,  taking  advantage  of  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  persuaded  his  guest  to  repeat  some  frag- 
ments of  the  principal  scenes  from  memory.  The  old 
poet's  admiration  knew  no  bounds;  he  asserted  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  spirits  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Shake- 
speare to  combine  in  creating  a  tragedy,  it  would  be  such  a 
tragedy  as  Robert  Guiscard,  provided  that  the  whole  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  the  parts  he  had  heard. 

Kleist's  joy  was  great,  but  short-lived.  Circumstances 
soon  unsettled  him  again.  He  went  first  to  Leipzig,  then 
to  Dresden.  It  was  in  Dresden,  to  a  girl  who  was  in  distress 
because  of  the  supposed  indifference  of  her  lover,  that  he 
first  made  the  proposal  (a  proposal  which  he  afterwards  often 
repeated  to  friends  of  both  sexes),  that  he  should  take  a 
pistol  and  shoot  her  and  himself.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
made  a  similar  offer  to  his  faithful  friend.  Von  Pfuel.  Pfuel 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  travel  would  be  the  best  thing 
possible  for  Kleist  and  his  tragedy.  Kleist  caught  eagerly 
at  the  idea.  Shortly  before  he  started  for  Switzerland  he 
received  a  letter  from  Wieland  which  gave  him  fresh  courage, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  his  greatest  comfort.  Wieland  wrote 
that  it  was  impossible  to  him  to  believe  that  any  external 
hindrance  could  prevent  the  completion  of  Kleist's  master- 
piece :  "  To  the  Holy  Muse  who  inspires  you  nothing  is 
impossible.  You  must  complete  your  Guiscard;  yes,  even 
if  the  whole  Caucasus  were  weighing  you  down." 
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During  his  travels  in  Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy, 
which  occupied  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1803,  Kleist 
wrote  nothing.  Despairing  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  powers, 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  possessed  only  a  "half 
talent,"  he  temporarily  gave  up  all  idea  of  literary  work. 
All  the  time  tormented  by  thoughts  of  death,  he  travelled  by 
Lyons  to  Paris.  There  he  burned  Guiscard  and  all  his 
papers,  and  determined  to  enter  the  army  of  France  (a 
nation  he  hated)  and  take  part  in  the  great  expedition 
preparing  at  Boulogne,  in  the  confident  hope  that  the 
undertaking  would  fail,  and  that  he  and  the  whole  army 
would  find  graves  in  England.  He  tried  to  enlist  as  a 
common  soldier,  but  was  refused.  An  acquaintance  whom 
he  accidentally  met,  put  him  in  a  position  to  return  to 
Germany,  where,  after  many  mishaps  and  disappointments, 
he  obtained  a  small  official  appointment  at  Konigsberg. 

Kleist  had  announced  his  intention  of  competing  with 
Goethe.  "  I  will  tear  the  wreath  from  his  brow,"  was  early 
the  burden  of  his  confidences  and  his  dreams.  It  sounds 
like  the  utterance  of  a  madman.  And  yet,  when  we  read 
the  one  fragment  that  remains  to  us  of  the  never-com- 
pleted drama,  Guiscard,  we  are  filled  with  astonishment.  It 
was  as  little  within  the  power  of  this  work  as  of  any  other  to 
remove  the  crown  of  honour  from  the  brow  of  the  genius 
whose  spirit  dominates  two  centuries  ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  fragment  of  it  which  we  possess  stands  on  a  level 
with  much  of  the  best  produced  by  Goethe. 

Kleist  has  drawn  on  his  imagination  for  the  picture  of  a 
great  man,  a  great  leader  ;  and  he  at  once  successfully  im- 
presses us  with  his  hero's  greatness  by  showing  how  much 
depends  upon  him,  upon  his  life,  how  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands look  up  to  him  as  their  ruler  and  only  saviour. 

The  great  adventurer,  Robert  Guiscard,  son  of  Tancred 
de  Hauteville,  is  lying  with  his  army  before  Constantinople, 
which  city  he  has  vowed  to  take  and  keep.  But  fate  is 
against  him  ;  the  plague  has  broken  out  in  his  camp  and 
is  committing  terrible  ravages. 

Kleist  himself  had  encountered  just  such  overwhelming 
misfortune  on  the  path  of  victory  which  his  imagination  had 
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painted  ;  and  his  delineation  of  a  hero  struggling  against 
an  overpowering  destiny  which  he  has  long  borne  con- 
sciously within  himself  is  grand.  For  Guiscard  himself 
is  plague-stricken ;  the  mortal  sickness  is  raging  in  his 
intestines  ;  its  poison  is  consuming  his  very  bones.  He 
who  till  now  has  been  everywhere  victorious,  the  con- 
queror of  Southern  Italy,  of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of 
Greece,  knows,  feels,  that  his  end  is  at  hand.  A  crowd 
of  Normans  are  besieging  his  tent,  calling  on  him  to  lead 
the  army  away  from  this  terrible  camping-ground,  where 
they  feel  the  poisonous  breath  of  the  plague  blowing  in 
their  faces.  A  rumour  that  he  is  ill  has  already  begun  to 
spread,  but  as  yet  the  truth  is  not  to  be  divulged  ;  Guiscard 
is  too  proud  to  let  any  one  know  what  he  is  suffering. 

His  tent  is  thrown  open,  and  the  man  in  whose  breast  a 
consuming  fire  is  burning,  whose  throat  is  parched  with 
unquenchable  thirst,  and  whose  hand  is  so  weak  that  all 
through  the  night  he  has  not  been  able  to  lift  it,  steps  forth 
erect  and  proud,  and  shows  himself  to  the  crowd.  So  strong 
and  gay  and  masterful  does  he  seem,  that  even  those  who 
before  were  certain  of  the  worst,  no  longer  know  what  to 
believe. 

And  there  is  profound  meaning  as  well  as  grandeur  in  this 
conception  of  Kleist's.  This  Guiscard,  who  stands  there 
erect  and  unflinching  while  mortal  disease  is  gnawing  at  his 
vitals,  who  is  he  but  Kleist  himself,  his  whde  unhappy  life 
long  ?  He  himself  is  the  great  genius  whose  plans  are 
foiled  by  the  pestilence  without  and  within  him. 

Kleist  soon  resigned  his  Government  appointment  and 
returned  to  the  calling  of  literature.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  observe  the  dramatic  characters  now  produced  by  a  man 
in  reality  full  of  productive  energy.  Our  study  of  the  psycho- 
logical peculiarities  and  doctrines  of  the  Romanticists  has 
shown  us  how  their  predilection  for  disintegrating  person- 
ality led  them  to  lay  special  weight  upon  all  that  has  a 
disintegrating  effect — dreams,  hallucinations,  and  madness. 
What  distinguishes  Kleist's  characters  from  those  of  the  other 
Romanticists  is  that  there  is  nothing  blurred  and  vague  about 
them  ;  the  essential  quality  which  his  and  theirs  have  in  com- 
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mon  is  roorbidity.  In  every  passion  Kleist  seizes  upon  that 
feature  which  betrays  kinship  with  the  fixed  idea  or  with 
helpless  insanity  ;  he  probes  every  mind,  however  sound,  till 
he  finds  the  diseased  point  where  it  loses  control  over  itself 
— somnambulistic  tendency,  overpowering  animal  appetites, 
absent-mindedness,  cowardice  in  the  face  of  death.  Take 
such  a  passion  as  love  ;  it  is  certainly  not  of  a  rational 
nature,  but  it  has  a  side  from  which  it  may  be  seen  to  be 
connected  with  reason  and  intellect.  Kleist  almost  invari- 
ably, and  with  admirable  skill,  depicts  it  as  of  the  nature  of 
disease,  as  mania. 

When  Kathchen  of  Heilbronn  sees  Count  Walter  von 
Strahl  for  the  first  time,  she  drops  everything  she  is  carrying, 
food,  wine,  and  glasses,  and,  pale  as  death,  with  folded  hands, 
falls  at  his  feet  as  if  she  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 
The  Count  speaks  a  friendly  word  to  her.  Presently,  from 
her  window,  she  sees  him  mounting  his  horse  to  ride  away. 
In  her  haste  to  follow  him,  she  jumps  from  the  window, 
thirty  feet  high,  on  to  the  street,  and  breaks  both  her  legs. 
Barely  recovered  from  six  weeks'  fever,  she  rises  from  her 
bed,  collects  a  small  bundle  of  belongings,  and  deserts  her 
home  to  seek  the  Count  and  follow  him  in  blind  devotion 
from  place  to  place,  led  "by  the  rays  which  shine  from 
his  fa,ce  and  twine  themselves  round  her  heart  like  a  five- 
stranded  cord."  She  wanders  after  him,  her  bare  feet 
bleeding  on  the  stony  roads,  her  scanty  skirt  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  a  straw  hat  her  only  protection  against  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  the  pelting  of  the  rain.  Through  mountain  mists, 
across  desert  tracts  scorched  by  the  sun,  through  the 
darkness  of  thick  forests,  she  follows,  like  a  dog  on  its 
master's  track  ;  and  she,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  lay 
her  head  on  soft  pillows,  disturbed  by  each  little  knot  spun 
inadvertently  by  herself  into  the  thread  of  the  sheets,  now, 
when  night  comes,  sleeps  in  the  Count's  stables  like  the 
meanest  servant,  sinking  exhausted  upon  the  straw  spread 
for  his  horses. 

There  is  the  ring  of  truth  in  this  description,  given 
by  her  father,  of  the  young  girl's  flight.  The  Count, 
who  knows  that  he  is  in    no   way  to  blame,    tries   every 
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method  of  alienating  her.  Coming  upon  her  in  his  stablie 
one  night,  he  thrusts  her  aside  with  his  foot,  and  more  than 
once  he  threatens  her  with  his  dog-whip.  He  allows  her  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  his  bride,  who  orders  her  to  rush  into  a 
burning  house  to  save  his  miniature,  and  when  she  has 
brought  it,  sends  her  back  again  for  the  case.  With  joy  and 
deep  humility  she  does  and  bears  all.  The  more  refined, 
but  weaker,  representation  of  an  overpowering,  unrequited 
passion  given  us  by  Henrik  Hertz  in  The  House  of  Svend 
Dyrtng  is  modelled  upon  Kleist's  Kathchen.  Side  by  sidfe  with 
much  that  is  ridiculous  and  repulsive,  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn 
contains  much  that  is  really  grand.  It  is  plain  enough  that 
this  passion,  which  comes  on  as  suddenly  as  a  fit  of  apo- 
{ilexy — which,  moreover,  as  a  fixed  id'ea,  destroys  every  other 
idea,  and,  itself  a  miracle,  performs  miracles  with  the  aid  of 
an  angel — oversteps  the  bounds  of  the  natural  and  the  healthy. 
Yet  there  is  something  fine  in  it.  It  gave  intense  satisfaction 
to  Kleist,  who  had  such  a  rooted  aversion  for  mere  phrases, 
to  represent  a  loving  woman,  in  whom  everything  was  truth 
and  reality  which  in  other  women  is  mere  words.  It  was 
thus  that  he  himself  had  desired  to  be  loved  by  his 
Wilhelmine  ;  and  at  a  later  period  he  had  demanded  such 
excessive  devotion  from  a  young  girl  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  at  the  Korners'  house  in  Dresden,  and  who  had 
become  attached  to  him,  that  all  relations  between  them 
were  broken  off.  Now  he  had  taken  refuge  with  his  ideal 
in  poetry. 

There  is  something  satisfying  and  pleasing  in  the 
realisation  of  the  well-known  phrases :  To  see  and  love 
was  one  and  the  same  thing — to  follow  the  beloved  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth — to  be  more  devoted  to  him  than  his  dog 
— to  go  through  fire  and  water  for  him.  But  yet  all  this 
properly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  pathology ;  these  are 
morbid  manifestations.  Then,  too,  we  have  the  Romantic 
reason  of  it  all.  Kathchen's  violent  agitation  when  she  sees 
the  Count  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  his  having  pre- 
viously appeared  to  her  in  a  dream.  At  the  moment 
when  she  sees  him  in  this  dream,  the  Count  is  in  reality 
lying  dangerously  ill  with  typhus  fever.      Stretched  like  a 
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corpse  on  his  bed,  he  himself  has  the  feeling  that  he  is  enter- 
ing Kathchen's  room.  And  when  he  hears  of  the  strange 
coincidence,  he  cannot  help  exclaiming  anxiously — 

"  Help  me,  ye  gods  !    Now  am  I  double  ! 
A  spirit  I,  who  wander  in  the  night." 

Here  we  have  the  favourite  idea  of  Romanticism,  "  Dop- 
pelgangerei,"  in  close  connection  with  somnambulism. 

Somnambulism  plays  a  similar  part  in  Der  Prinz  von 
Hamburg,  the  finest  of  Kleist's  dramas — probably  the  finest 
drama  produced  by  the  Romantic  School.  In  it  all  the  im- 
portant characters  stand  out  as  if  hewn  in  stone.  The 
dialogue  is  vigorous  and  clear ;  every  word  tells.  The 
young  cavalry  leader  commits  an  unpardonable  breach  of 
discipline ;  he  is  victorious  in  an  engagement  which  he  has 
brought  about  in  a  manner  forbidden  in  his  instructions. 
The  Elector  condemns  him  to  death.  Not  for  a  moment 
imagining  that  the  sentence  will  be  carried  out,  the  young 
hero  treats  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  When  it  dawns 
upon  him  that  it  is  sober  earnest,  a  sudden  fear  of  death 
takes  possession  of  him,  and  he  abjectly  begs  for  his  life. 
Kleist's  genius  shows  itself  in  the  delineation  of  the 
mental  process  by  which  the  Prince  becomes  himself 
again,  and  demands  death  as  his  right.  Here  once  more 
it  is  the  night  side  of  the  mind  to  which  attention  is  drawn. 
The  Prince  is  nervous,  ill,  and  absent-minded.  In  the  first 
act  he  walks  in  his  sleep.  In  the  last  we  have  the  realisation 
of  one  of  his  visions.  He  transgresses  orders,  not,  like  the 
son  of  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  youthful  audacity  and  martial 
ardour,  but  because,  in  his  nervous,  dreamy  absent-minded- 
ness he  has  not  heard  the  orders  given,  and  consequently 
dashes  recklessly  on. 

Kleist  had  been  deeply  interested  by  G.  H.  von 
Schubert's  Die  Nachtseite  der  Naturwissenschaft  ("  The  Night 
Side  of  the  Science  of  Nature  ").  This  book,  written  by  the 
most  popular  "  Naturphilosoph  "  of  the  day,  is  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  works  of  the  whole  period.  The  night  side  of 
a  planet  is  that  which  is  turned  away  from  the  sun,  and  only 
glimmers  faintly  in  the  darkness,  with  a  light  destitute  of 
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warmth,  a  light  in  which  all  objects  look  strange,  and 
totally  different  from  what  they  do  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Schubert  considers  that  he  succeeds,  in  his  "  Science  of 
Nature,"  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of  such  a  night 
side.  The  first  half  of  the  work  is  "  Naturphilosophie," 
much  as  Steffens  understood  it.  "  This  is  certainly  not 
philosophy  for  the  world,"  says  the  author,  "  but  it  is  much 
older  than  the  world  and  all  its  philosophies,  and  will  last 
much  longer."  Most  of  it  is  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
so-called  occult  sciences  of  to-day.  Man,  like  the  nature 
which  surrounds  him,  is  a  "prophetic  hieroglyph."  In 
animal  magnetism,  in  somnambulism,  in  presentiment,  and 
in  so-called  prescience,  proofs  are  sought  of  a  predestined 
harmony  between  the  life  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the 
whole. 

According  to  Schubert's  theory,  man  originally  had 
the  power  of  working  miracles.  Sin  bereft  him  of  his 
power  over  nature,  and  after  this  there  was  always  some- 
thing, dark  and  daemonic  connected  with  the  miracle-work- 
ing gift  —  with  the  oracles  of  Greece,  for  instance,  and 
with  all  heathen  sorcery.  The  old,  natural  miraculous 
power  was  revived  in  Christ.  In  its  daemonic  form  it  has 
reappeared  among  the  Rosicrucians  and  the  Freemasons  (the 
secret  societies  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
Mnaagination  of  Schubert's  day) ;  and  it  is  also  observable 
in  such  phenomena  as  animal  magnetism,  clairvoyance,  &c. 
Adam  Mtiller  writes :  "  Schubert's  book  seems  to  me  the 
best  which  the  '^  Naturphilosophie '  has  produced ;  its 
author,  though  not  superior  to  Schelling  in  polemical  and 
critical  talent,  is  certainly  his  superior  in  feeling,  in  sincerity, 
and  above  all  in  erudition.  .  ,  .  In  Schubert's  writings  I 
find  a  glorified,  yet  in  all  essentials  accurate  presentment  of 
an  earlier  stage  of  my  development,  when  my  one  longing 
was,  that  all  that  was  human  and  personal  in  my  power  of 
achievement  might,  as  it  were,  dissolve  into  the  smoke  of 
a  sweet  incense,  an  offering  to  the  God  I  worshipped.  How 
I  longed  to  be  able  to  divest  myself  of  name  and  per- 
sonality, and  become  the  most  devoted  of  martyrs  or  the 
most  priestly  of  priests  "  (der  geistlichste  Geistliche). 

VOL.  II.  s 
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Every  one  read  the  book,  and  even  a  mind  like 
Kleist's  allowed  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  engrossed  by 
all  this  pretentious  foolishness.  Mysticism  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the  mystic  element, 
the  strange  trinity  of  sensuality,  religion,  and  cruelty,  insinu- 
ates itself  into  all  Kleist's  dramas.  Take,  for  example,  that 
remarkable  tragedy,  Penthesika.  The  heroine  is  the  wild 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  is  waging  a  victorious  war  upon 
both  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans.  It  is  a  law  among  the 
Amazons  that  each  must  capture  in  battle  the  man  who  is  to 
be  her  husband  ;  then,  when  the  war  is  over,  she  lives  with  him 
in  peace  and  happiness.  Penthesilea  has  conceived  quite 
as  fatal  a  passion  for  Achilles  as  Kathchen's  for  Count 
Strahl.  But  in  Penthesilea  love  shows  itself  in  a  different 
way ;  it  takes  the  form  of  cruelty.  In  every  battle  she 
pursues  Achilles,  thirsting  for  his  blood.  If  Kathchen 
loved  like  a  dog,  Penthesilea  loves  like  a  tigress  escaped 
from  a  Bacchanalian  procession. 

It  is  plain  that  it  is  his  own  temperament  with  which 
Kleist  has  endowed  the  Amazon  queen.  She  cares  for 
nothing,  will  take  nothing,  but  Achilles,  just  as  he  refused 
to  aim  at  anything,  to  be  content  with  anything,  but  the 
highest  place  of  honour.  Her  wild  haste  to  conquer  her 
beloved  corresponds  with  his  desire  to  attain  his  aim  at 
one  blow,  with  his  drama,  Robert  Guiscard.  Like  Kleist,  she 
can  only  live  when  she  is  striving  after  what  her  soul  desires. 
She  says,  what  her  author  might  have  said :  '  I  should  go 
mad  if  I  did  not  attempt  all  that  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.'' 

She  hates  Achilles  as  fervently  as  Kleist  in  dark  hours 
must  have  hated  and  cursed  the  destiny  which  forbade 
his  winning  the  highest  fame.  She  kills  him  in  an  access 
of  detestation,  as  Kleist,  in  an  access  of  desperation,  destroyed 
his  beloved  work,  his  Guiscard.  Yet  she  loves  him,  loves 
him  helplessly,  with  a  consuming  passion.^  When  Achilles 
has  wounded  her  in  battle,  she  complains  in  words  which 
seem  to  refer  to  the  poet  himself : — 

'  Cf.  Otto  Brahm,  Heinrich  von  Kleist. 
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"  Mir  diesen  Busen  zu  zerschmettern,  Prothoe  ! 
Die  Brust,  so  vol!  Gesang,  Asteria  ! 
Ein  Lied,  jedweder  Saitengriff  auf  ihn  ! "  1 

When  she  is  on  the  point  of  giving  up  everything,  she  says, 
as  Kleist  did  in  so  many  of  his  letters  to  his  sister : — 

"  Das  Aeusserste,  das  Menschenkrafte  leisten 
Hab  ich  gethan,  Unmbgliches  versucht, 
Mein  Alles  hab  ich  an  den  Wurf  gesetzt ; 
Der  Wiirfel,  der  entscheidet,  liegt,  er  liegt : 
Begreifen  muss  ich's — und  dass  ich  verlor  ! "  ■' 

We  can  readily  understand  how  it  was  that  Pfuel, 
Kleist's  faithful  friend,  found  him  sitting  weeping  after  writ- 
ing the  description  of  Penthesilea's  death.  Indeed,  the  poet 
himself  wrote  of  the  play  to  a  friend :  "  It  is  true  ;  you 
have  divined  it  with  the  glance  of  a  seer  ;  my  inmost  self 
is  in  it,  my  soul  in  its  glory  and  its  anguish." 

Yet  this  personal  element  does  not  preclude  Romantic 
mysticism  ;  the  story  is  impregnated  with  it.  Penthesilea's 
love  expresses  itself  in  such  words  as  the  following : — 

"  Hetzt  alle  Hund'  auf  ihn  !  mit  Feuerbranden 
Die  Elephanten  peitschet  auf  ihn  los  ! 
Mit  Sichelwagen  schmettert  auf  ihn  ein 
Und  mahet  seine  iipp'gen  Glieder  ab  ! "  ^ 

This  last  repulsive  wish,  to  see  Achilles'  limbs  mowed 
off  by  the  scythes  of  the  chariots,  is,  as  we  learn  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  play,  no  feigned  desire.  The  Amazons 
are  defeated,  and  their  wearied  and  wounded  queen  falls 
into  Achilles'  hands.  He  loves  her,  and,  to  keep  her  from 
grieving  and  despairing,  he  attempts  to  make  her  believe 
that  she  has  been  victorious,  and  that  he  is  her  captive. 
She   soon,    however,    discovers    the   truth.     Then    Achilles 

'  This  speech  is  taken  from  the  early  edition.  "  To  think  that  he  could  crush  this 
breast,  Prothoe  !  a  breast  so  full  of  song,  Asteria  !  At  every  touch  upon  its  strings 
it  gave  forth  melody." 

2  "  The  utmost  that  human  powers  can  do,  I  have  done ;  setting  my  all  upon  one 
throw  of  the  dice,  I  have  attempted  the  impossible.  There  the  dice  lie — and  I  have 
lost,  have  lost ;  'tis  this  that  I  must  force  myself  to  understand." 

'  "  Set  all  the  dogs  upon  him  !  Drive  on  the  elephants  with  firebrands,  that  they 
may  crush  him  under  foot !  Press  on  the  chariots,  that  their  scythes  may  mow  his 
lusty  limbs  ! " 
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challenges  her  to  single  combat,  with  the  intention  of  allow- 
ing her  to  defeat  him,  and  in  this  manner  becoming  her 
husband.  When  Penthesilea  receives  the  challenge,  she  does 
not  understand  its  meaning.  She  is  seized  by  a  sort  of 
Berserker  fury,  throws  herself  upon  her  horse,  cries  to  her 
hounds,  and  dashes  off.  He  sees  her  coming  and  is  afraid. 
She  bends  her  bow  "  till  the  ends  kiss,"  takes  aim,  and  sends 
an  arrow  through  his  neck.  He  falls,  but,  with  the  death 
rattle  in  his  throat,  struggles  to  rise  again ;  then  she  urges 
on  her  hounds  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  and,  following  their 
example,  sets  her  teeth  in  his  breast  and  bites  until  the 
blood  drips  from  her  mouth  and  hands. 

"Doch  hetz !  schon  ruft  sie  :  Tigris  !  hetz,  Leane ! 
Hetz,  Sphinx  !  Melampus  !   Dirke  !  hetz,  Hyrkaon  ! 
Und  stiirzt — stiirzt  mit  der  ganzen  Meut,  o  Diana  ! 
Sich  uber  ihn,  und  reisst — reisst  ihn  beim  Helmbusch 
Gleich  einer  HUndin,  Hunden  beigesellt, 
Der  greift  die  Brust  ihm,  dieser  greift  den  Nacken,^ 
Dass  von  dem  Fall  der  Boden  bebt,  ihn  nieder ! 
Er,  in  dem  Purpur  seines  Bluts  sich  walzend, 
Riihrt  ihre  sanfte  Wange  an,  und  ruft : 
Penthesilea  !  meine  Braut  !  was  thust  du  ? 
1st  dies  das  Rosenfest,  das  du  versprachst? 
Doch  sie — die  Lowin  hatte  ihn  gehort, 
Die  hungrige,  die  wild  nach  Raub  umher 
Auf  oden  Schneegefilden  heulend  treibt — 
Sie  schlagt,  die  Riistung  ihm  vom  Leibe  reissend, 
Den  Zahn  schlagt  sie  in  seine  weisse  Brust, 
Sie  und  die  Hunde,  die  wetteifernden, 
Oxus  und  Sphinx  den  Zahn  in  seine  rechte, 
In  seine  linke  sie  ;  als  ich  erschien, 
Troff  Blut  von  Mund  und  Handen  ihr  herab."  * 


1  "  At  him,  good  dogs  1 "  she  cries,  "  at  him,  good  Tigris,  Leane,  Sphinx, 
Melampus,  Dirke,  and  Hyrkaon  1 "  and,  shouting  thus,  she  rushes  madly  at  him 
with  the  pack,  and,  like  a  dog  among  the  dogs,  catches  him  by  the  plume  of  his 
helmet  and  pulls  him  down,  the  earth  shuddering  at  his  fall.  One  has  him  by  the 
neck,  one  by  the  breast.  Weltering  in  his  blood,  he  touches  her  soft  cheek  and 
cries  :  '  Penthesilea  1  sweet  love  !  art  thou  beside  thyself?  Is  this  the  bridal  festival 
thou  promisedst  ? '  The  lioness,  the  hungry  lioness  roaring  for  her  prey  on  the 
barren  plain,  would  jhave  listened  to  him — but  she — she  tears  the  breastplate  from 
his  breast,  and  sets  her  teeth  deep  in  his  flesh — she  and  her  hounds  in  rivalry ; 
Oxus  and  Sphinx  have  him  by  the  right  breast,  she  by  the  left.  When  I  arrived, 
the  blood  was  streaming  from  her  mouth  and  hands." 
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It  is  long  before  she  comes  to  her  senses  and  realises 
what  she  has  done.  Her  first  feeling  is  utter  despair,  but 
presently  she  says  : — 

"  Wie  manche,  die  am  Hals  des  Freundes  hangt, 
Sagt  wohl  das  Wort :  sie  lieb'ihn,  o  so  sehr, 
Dass  sie  vor  Liebe  gleich  ihn  fressen  konnte  ; 
Und  hinterher,  das  Wort  geprtift,  die  Narrin  ! 
Gesattigt  sein  zum  Ekel  ist  sie  schon. 
Nun,  du  Geliebter,  so  verfuhr  ich  nicht  ; 
Sieh  her  :  als  ich  an  deinem  Halse  hing, 
Hab  ich's  wahrhaftig  Wort  fiir  Wort  gethan ; 
Ich  war  nicht  so  verriickt,  als  es  wohl  schien."  * 

She  is  not  so  mad  as  she  seems.  It  is  the  same  here 
as  in  Kdthchen  von  Heilbronn — what  with  most  women  is  only 
a  figure  of  speech,  is  in  Penthesilea's  case  reality.  Many 
a  woman  says  she  loves  her  lover  with  a  passion  so  wild 
that  she  could  eat  him  ;  Penthesilea  does  it.     She  says  : — 

"  Kiisse,  Bisse, 
Das  reimt  sich,  und  war  recht  von  Herzen  liebt, 
Kann  schon  das  eine  fur  das  andere  greifen."  ^ 

But  even  this  is  not  the  complete  explanation.  As 
yet  we  have  only  the  two  elements,  sensuality  and  cruelty ; 
the  third,  religion,  is  present  also.  It  appears  as  the  sup- 
plementary colour  when  we  look  carefully  at  the  first  two. 
Remember  Novalis's  words,  already  quoted :  "  The  divine 
significance  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  an 
enigma  to  the  carnal  mind.  But  he  who  even  once  has 
drunk  in  the  breath  of  life  from'  warm,  beloved  lips,  whose 
heart  has  melted  in  the  quivering  flames  of  holy  fire  .  .  . 
he  will  eat  of  His  body  and  drink  of  His  blood  for  ever 
more."  The  great  Christian  mystery  was  a  subject  occu- 
pying all  minds  at  this  time,  Kleist's  among  the  rest.  One 
of  his  intimate  friends  was  the  most  notable  mystic  of  the 

'  "  Many  is  the  woman  who,  with  her  arms  round  her  lover's  neck,  has  said  : 
'  I  love  thee  so,  that  I  could  eat  thee.'  If  the  fool  tried,  she  was  disgusted.  It 
was  not  so  with  me,  beloved.  When  I  hung  upon  thy  neck  I  said  it  not;  I  did  it. 
I  was  not  so  mad  as  I  seemed  to  thee  to  be." 

' "  Kisses  and  bites— the  two  words  rhyme  (in  German) ;  and  when  one  loves 
with  all  one's  heart,  it  often  happens  that  one  confuses  them." 
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day,  the  ingenious  sophist,  Adam  Miiller.  It  may  astonish 
us,  or  offend  us,  to  find  traces  of  Christian  mystic  dogma 
in  a  pagan  drama  which  has  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons  for 
heroine  ;  but  to  understand  this,  and  many  other  kindred 
phenomena,  we  must  take  the  relative  truth  and  justifi- 
ableness  of  this  mysticism  into  consideration.  These  men 
could  not  shut  their  religious  ideas  into  a  cupboard,  and 
keep  them  altogether  apart  from  their  lives  and  actions. 
It  was  not  only  twice,  or  possibly  three  times,  a  year  that 
such  a  subject  as  the  Lord's  Supper  occupied  their  minds  ; 
it  pervaded  all  their  thoughts  ;  they  strove  to  see  life  in 
the  light  of  this  great  mystery.  In  the  complete  edition 
of  Friedrich  von  Baader's  collected  works  (vol.  iv.  Anthro- 
pology), amongst  a  number  of  short  essays,  such  as :  On 
the  Ecstatic  Rapture  of  those  who  Talk  in  Magnetic  Skep,  The 
Vision  Seer  of  Prevorst,  Forty  Tenets  of  Religious  Love,  &c., 
&°c.,  we  find  one  entitled :  That,  in  the  Spiritual,  Good  or  Evil 
Meaning  of  the  Word,  all  Men  are  Anthropophagi.  It  begins : 
"  Man  at  heart,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  the 
inner  man,  does  not  live  on  tangible  nourishment,  on  material 
bread ;  he  lives,  and  that  not  in  the  symbolical,  but  in 
the  most  real  meaning  of  the  word,  entirely  upon  other 
inner  men,  whose  hearts  and  words  are  his  food." 

The  great  religious  mystery  ultimately  became  the  centre 
round  which  even  philosophical  thought  revolved,  Henrik 
Stefifens  may  serve  as  an  example.  This  writer,  in  whose 
character,  as  Julian  Schmidt  ^  aptly  remarks,  "  there  is 
an  undeniable  strain  of  innate  servility,"  was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  trial  of  the  demagogues  in  Breslau.  It  was 
a  task  which  he  accomplished  in  a  spirit  at  variance  with 
sound  human  reason  and  the  natural  sense  of  justice,  and 
during  its  performance  he  gave  expression  to  the  most 
reactionary  religious  sentiments,  entirely  forgetful  of  the 
pantheism  of  his  youth.  In  the  essay.  How  I  Once  More 
Became  a  Lutheran,  he  writes:  "The  Holy  Sacrament  is  the 
chief  individualising  process  in  Christianity  ;  by  its  means 
the  whole  mystery  of  the  redemption  enters  in  all  its  fulness 
into  the   receptive  personality.     The   fertilising   stream  of 

1  Jul.  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  deutschm  Litteraiur,  ii.  307. 
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grace,  which,  since  the  day  of  the  great  regeneration,  has 
flowed  through  all  nature  and  all  history,  and  which  matures 
us  for  a  blessed  future,  here  takes  the  form  of  the  Saviour, 
in  order  that  that  which  is  all  in  all  may  be  completely 
present.  ...  By  means  of  the  satisfying  personal  presence 
of  the  Saviour,  that  which  the  Christian  truly  believes,  that 
which  pervades  his  whole  life,  and  overcomes  death,  yet  at 
the  same  time  forces  him  back  into  the  domain  of  the 
senses,  here  becomes  certainty,  enjoyment,  nourishment. 
...  To  me  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
highest,  most  important,  most  mysterious  of  all  religious 
acts  ;  so  important  does  it  seem  to  me,  that  through  it  every 
doctrine  acquires  unfathomable  significance." 

We  see,  then,  how  tremendously  important  a  part  this 
sacrament  plays  in  the  Christian  mysticism  of  the  period 
under  consideration.  There  existed  a  tender,  almost  an 
erotic,  relation  between  the  faithful  and  the  consecrated 
elements.  True  believers  were  declared  to  be  sensible  of 
the  presence  of  these  elements  at  an  extraordinary  distance. 
Read  what  Gorres  writes  on  the  subject  in  the  second  part 
of  his  Mystik.  "  To  begin  with  what  is  holiest — "  he  says, 
"  all  who  have  attained  to  the  higher  spiritual  life  are  aware, 
at  a  prodigious  distance,  of  the  presence  of  the  Host."  A 
number  of  examples  of  this  are  given,  and  we  are  told  in 
the  preface  that  all  the  facts  instanced  are  vouched  for  by 
numerous  witnesses,  that  these  witnesses  were  the  most 
reliable  imaginable,  either  priests  or  pious  laymen,  and 
that  they  were  particularly  favourably  situated  for  making 
the  necessary  observations.  And  we  not  only  learn  that 
saintly  believers  can  detect  the  Host,  no  matter  where  it 
may  be  hidden,  but  that  the  Host  feels  such  an  attraction 
towards  them,  that  it  springs  from  the  priest's  hand  into 
their  mouths.  Sometimes  the  priest  actually  feels  that  it 
is  violently  torn  out  of  his  hands,  drawn  like  steel  by  a 
magnet  ;  and  the  saintly,  in  their  turn,  are  so  forcibly 
attracted  to  the  holy  substance  that  they  are  carried 
through  the  air  to  it. 

Nowhere  in  all  Kleist's  writings  has  mysticism  taken 
such  strange  I'possession   ofTa  perfectly  pagan,  not  to  say 
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wanton,  theme  as  in  his  Amphitryon,  which  is  an  adaptation 
of  Molifere's  well-known  comedy.  The  story,  not  a  very  easy 
one  to  treat,  is  as  follows.  During  Amphitryon's  absence, 
Jupiter  assumes  his  form  and  visits  his  wife,  Alcmene,  who 
believes  the  god  to  be  her  husband.  Amphitryon  returns, - 
and  a  whole  series  of  comical  confusions  ensue  between 
the  real  and  the  pretended  husband,  the  real  slave,  Sosias, 
and  Mercury  as  Sosias.  At  last  the  true  state  of  affairs  is 
explained^  and  Amphitryon  has  to  console  himself  with 
the  consideration  that  there  is  nothing  dishonourable  in 
such  a  relationship  with  Jupiter, — a  moral  theory  which  it 
must  have  been  very  much  to  the  interest  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  to  defend  and  propagate. 

"'  Mon  nom,  qu'incessamment  toute  la  terre  adore, 
fitouffe  ici  le  bruit,  qui  pouvait  dclater ; 
Un  partage  avec  Jupiter 
N'a  rien  du  tout  qui  ddshonore." 

In  genuine  French  fashion,  Molifere  makes  the  collision 
between  the  husband  and  the  lover  the  main  point  in  his 
play  ;  and  when  Alcmene  upbraids  Jupiter  for  the  hard 
words  he  {i.e.  Amphitryon)  has  used  to  her,  the  god  takes 
refuge  in  the  following  fine  distinction  : — 

"  L'^poux,  Alcm&ne,  a  commis  tout  le  mal ; 
Cast  I'^poux  qu'il  vous  faut  regarder  en  coupable  : 
L'amant  n'a  point  de  part  k  ce  transport  brutal, 
Et  de  vous  offenser  son  coeur  n'est  point  capable. 
II  a  de  vous,  ce  coeur,  pour  jamais  y  pfenser, 
Trop  de  respect  et  de  tendresse  ; 
Et  si  de  faire  rien  k  vous  pouvoir  blesser 
II  avait  eu  la  coupable  faiblesse, 
De  cent  coups  k  vos  yeux  il  voudrait  le  percer. 
Mais  I'epoux  est  sorti  de  ce  respect  soumis 
Ou  pour  vous  on  doit  toujours  itre  ; 
A  son  dur  proc^dd  I'^poux  s'est  fait  connattre, 
Et  par  le  droit  d'hymen  il  s'est  cm  tout  permis." 

Jupiter  expresses  himself,  we  see,  with  the  polished  gallantry 
of  a  courtier.  At  the  close  of  the  play  the  bystanders  con- 
gratulate the  wretched  Amphitryon,  and  Sosias  recites  an 
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epilogue,  in  which  the  whole  matter  is  treated  from  the 
comical  point  of  view,  and  the  moral  pointed  that  the  less 
said  about  such  affairs  the  better. 

Kleist  naturally  saw  the  subject  in  quite  a  different  light. 
It  is  obvious  that  his  Romantic  mind  was  attracted  first 
and  foremost  by  the  "  Doppelgangerei  ; "  then  came  the 
possibility  of  playing,  faintly  but  clearly,  on  one  of  the 
most  important  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  Alcmene's 
husband  is  not  the  father  of  Hercules,  yet  the  conception 
was  no  violation  of  her  marriage  vow  ;  it  was  immaculate  ; 
the  being  to  which  she  gives  birth  is  not  the  child  of  a  man, 
but  of  a  god.  Therefore,  in  the  most  important  scene  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  Alcmene,  the  former  is  pantheistically 
exalted  to  the  rank  of  the  great  world-spirit  ;  he  is  not 
the  wanton  Olympian  of  the  Greeks,  he  is  as  divine  and 
spiritual  as  the  "Absolute"  of  the  Naturphilosophie.  He 
says  to  Alcmene  : — 

"  Nimmst  Du  die  Welt,  sein  grosses  Werk,  wohl  wahr  ? 
Siehst  Du  ihn  in  der  Abendrothe  Schimmer, 
Wenn  sie  durch  schweigende  Gebiische  fallt  ? 
Horst  Du  ihn  beim  Gesaiisel  der  Gewasser, 
Und  bei  dem  Schlag  der  iipp'gen  Nachtigall  ? 
Verktindigt  nicht  umsonst  der  Berg  ihn  Dir, 
Gethiirmt  gen  Himmel,  nicht  umsonst  ihn  Dir 
Der  felszerstiebten  Katarakten  Fall  ? 
Wenn  hoch  die  Sonn'  in  seinen  Tempel  strahlt, 
Und,  von  der  Freude  Pulsschlag  eingelautet, 
Ihn  alle  Gattungen  ErschaflPner  preisen, 
Steigst  Du  nicht  in  des  Herzens  Schacht  hinab 
Und  betest  Deinen  Gotzen  an  ? "  * 


1    X 


Art  thou  not  conscious  of  him  in  the  world,  his  work  ? 

Dost  thou  not  see  him  in  the  sunset  glow 

That  falls  so  softly  on  the  silent  woods  ? 

Dost  thou  not  hear  him  in  the  rippling  stream, 

And  in  the  nightingale's  melodious  notes  ? 

Is  it  in  vain  the  heaven-high  mountains  speak. 

And  hissing  foam  of  rock -torn  waterfall  ? 

When  bright  the  sun  into  his  temple  shines. 

And  all  created  life  pulsates  with  joy. 

And  magnifies  its  great  Creator's  name. 

Dost  thou  not  seek  the  shrine  of  thy  pure  heart 

And  worship  there  thine  idol  ?  " 
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Therefore,  also,  Alcraene  is  repeatedly  addressed  as  "Thou 
Holy  One  ! " 

"  Du  bist,  Du  Heilige,  vor  jedem  Zutritt 
Mit  diamantnem  Giirtel  angethan. 
Auch  selbst  der  Gliickliche,  den  Du  empfangst, 
Entlasst  Dich  schuldlos  noch  und  rein."  .  .  .^ 

Adam  Muller  wrote  an  enthusiastic,  mystical  preface 
to  the  play.  And  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Gentz  he 
writes :  "  Hartmann  has  painted  a  grand  picture,  '  The 
Three  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre.'  This  and  Amphitryon  seem 
to  me  to  herald  a  new  period  in  art.  For  Amphitryon 
unmistakably  treats  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  as  well  as  of  the  mystery  of  love  in  general." 
Even  Goethe  felt  this.  He  said:  "The  play  contains 
nothing  less  than  a  new.  Christian  interpretation  of  the 
myth  as  a  parallel  to  the  overshadowing  of  Mary  by  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

In  1806  Kleist  had  resigned  his  appointment  and  left 
Konigsberg.  When  the  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  Prussia,  he  was,  from  a  misunderstanding,  imprisoned 
for  a  time  by  the  French.  In  1808  he  went  to  Dresden, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Adam  Muller.  It  was 
now  Miiller's  ambition,  as  it  had  previously  been  Fr. 
Schlegel's,  to  influence  men's  minds  in  the  capacity  of  prophet 
and  apostle  of  Romanticism.  He  professed  ardent  ad- 
miration for  Kleist,  and,  unfortunately,  succeeded  in  gaining 
considerable  power  over  him.  Muller  was  a  phrase- 
monger, who  had  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  several 
sciences,  and  was  at  this  moment  on  the  point  of  an- 
nouncing a  new  philosophy,  in  which  there  was  (so  he 
maintained)  none  of  the  one-sidedness  characteristic  of  all 
previous  systems.  Its  distinguishing  doctrine  was  the  doc- 
trine of  "  opposites,"  of  the  constantly  changing,  con- 
stantly renewed  and  superseded  "opposite."  According  to 
Muller,  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  spirit  of 
Romanticism  were  only  disguises  of  one  and  the  same  truth — 

'  "  Thou  art  armed  in  adamant,  thou  holy  one,  against  every  approach  of  evil.    The 
highly-favoured  one  embraced  by  thee  leaves  thee  still  innocent  and  pure." 
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a  truth  of  which  he  no  doubt  believed  himself  to  have 
entered  into  complete  and  enduring  possession  when  he 
joined  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1805. 

For  some  time  after  his  conversion  to  Catholicism, 
Miiller's  whole  intellectual  life  resolved  itself  into  mysticism. 
He  studied  "the  mysterious  life  of  the  clouds,"  regarded 
his  nervous  fear  of  thunder  and  lightning  as  a  special  gift 
bestowed  on  him  by  Heaven,  and  believed  himself  able 
to  foretell  the  intellectual  development  of  genius  by  mathe- 
matical calculations.  In  course  of  time,  in  fellowship  with 
Gentz,  he  entered  the  field  of  practical  politics,  beginning 
as  a  Prussian  progressive  patriot,  ending  as  a  reactionary 
in  the  service  of  Metternich. 

In  Dresden,  in  1808,  Miiller  and  Kleist  started  the 
periodical,  Phdbus,  in  \Yhich  several  of  Kleist's  best  works 
first  saw  the  light. 

It  is  characteristic  that  what  pleased  Miiller  most  in 
Amphitryon  was  exactly  that  element  of  Pagan  -  Christian 
mysticism,  already  referred  to,  which  reveals  itself  in  such  a 
speech  as  the  following  almost  literal  reproduction  of  the 
words  announcing  the  birth  of  Christ : — 

"  Dir  wird  ein  Sohn  geboren,  dess  Name  Hercules." 

He  did  not  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  the  work.  The 
interest  of  the  play  centres  in  the  character  of  Alcmene, 
the  interest  of  her  character  in  the  vigour  with  which  she 
refuses  to  allow  her  peace  of  mind  to  be  disturbed  and  her 
feelings  confused,  and  the  interest  of  her  tragic  story  in  the 
anguish  she  suffers  when,  in  spite  of  herself,  her  inmost 
feelings  are  agitated  and  perplexed  by  the  appearance  of  her 
husband  in  different  forms. 

Goethe,  whose  genius  enabled  him,  though  he  did 
not  understand  Kleist's  character,  to  understand  much 
of  the  working  of  his  mind,  made  the  profound  remark 
that  what  he  chiefly  aimed  at  was  "confusion  of  feeling" 
(Verwirrung  des  Gefiihls).  Kleist  was  in  an  abnormal 
degree  dependent  upon  security  of  feeling.  Confusion  of 
feeling  was  to  him  the  truest  tragedy. 

His    own    strong,  undivided   feeling  was   unsettled  and 
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perplexed  again  and  again.  In  conformance  with  the 
custom  of  his  family,  he  became  a  Prussian  officer  ;  but 
family  tradition  and  his  own  inclinations  were  at  variance ; 
he  could  not  endure  the  discipline,  and  left  the  army.  He 
fell  in  love  and  pledged  himself.  His  feeling  for  Wilhel- 
mine  was  strong,  but  his  instinct  of  self-preservation  as 
an  artist  was  stronger  ;  here,  too,  there  was  perplexity  of 
feeling,  and  he  broke  off  the  engagement.  He  had  the 
feeling  /that  he  was  a  poet,  a  genius,  but  the  result  of  all 
his  efforts  was  a  conviction  of  his  want  of  real  capacity, 
and  in  dire  perplexity  he  determined  to  enlist  in  the 
French  army,  hoping  to  find  death  in  its  next  campaign. 
All  this  explains  his  perpetual  circling  round  the  theme  of 
perplexity  of  feeling.  We  have  the  idea  very  plainly  in  the 
admirable  little  tale,  Die  Marquise  von  O.  The  Marquise 
knows  as  little  as  Alcmene  who  it  is  that  has  embraced  her 
in  the  dark ;  her  feelings,  too,  are  perplexed  and  confused ; 
her  nearest  and  dearest  suspect  her  ;  and  when  the  Russian 
officer,  whom  she  looks  upon  as  her  saviour,  but  who 
proves  to  be  the  delinquent,  returns  to  her,  loving  and  re- 
pentant, her  innocent  soul  is  rent  by  alternate  paroxysms  of 
hatred  and  love.  In  much  the  same  manner,  the  sense  of 
justice,  originally  so  strong  in  the  soul  of  Michael  Kohlhaas,  is 
confused  by  the  wrongs  he  suffers. 

Wounded  pride  led  Kleist  to  quarrel  with  friends  and 
acquaintances  ;  a  wounded  sense  of  justice  tempted  him  to 
insult  Goethe.  He  sent  his  Penthesilea  to  the  great  master, 
whom  he  envied  as  much  as  he  admired,  and  was  bitterly 
disappointed  when,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  en- 
tirely disapproved  of.  Goethe,  who,  unfortunately,  was  only 
keen-sighted  as  regarded  the  repellent  side  of  Kleist's 
character,  said  of  him :  "In  spite  of  my  honest  intention 
to  be  sympathetic  and  judge  mildly,  Kleist  aroused  in  me 
nothing  but  shuddering  aversion,  resembling  that  produced  by 
a  body  which  nature  has  made  beautiful,  but  which  is  attacked 
by  some  incurable  disease."  When  the  comedy,  Der  zer- 
brochene  Krug  {"  The  Broken  Jar  "),  failed  in  Weimar,  owing 
to  Goethe's  arbitrary  rearrangement  of  its  acts,  Kleist's 
feelings  became  entirely  "  confused,"  and  he  wrote  epigrams 
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on  the  great  man's  private  life,  among  others  the  low,  ugly 
one  on  the  child,  "  the  precocious  genius,"  who  wrote  the 
epithalamium  for  his  own  parents'  wedding-day. 

It  is  this  same  confusion  of  feeling  which  gives  their 
morbidness  to  all  his  productions.  Even  Michael  Kohlhaas, 
that  masterpiece  of  the  art  of  story-telling,  at  the  beginning 
of  which  each  character  is  drawn  with  the  precision  of 
genius,  ends  in  a  kind  of  dream-like  confusion.  Tdwards 
the  close  of  the  story  there  appear  two  spectral  figures — the 
sickly  and  at  last  half-insane  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  an 
extraordinary  gipsy  woman,  who,  we, are  given  to  understand, 
is  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Kohlhaas's  dead  wife — char- 
acters which  contrast  very  forcibly  with  the  simple,  sane 
personages  introduced  to  us  at  the  beginning.  Die  heilige 
Cdcilie  (St.  Cecilia)  is  a  Catholic  legend,  with  a  moral  pointed 
against  iconoclasm.  The  author  revels  here  with  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  superstitious  ideas  ;  he  makes  the  saint  punish 
the  haters  and  destroyers  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  Church 
with  sudden  madness. 

Kleist  early  became  addicted  to  indulgence  in  opium,  a 
fact  of  which  some  of  these  works  remind  us. 

In  the  year  1809  the  poet  appears  as  an  ardent  political 
agitator.  Now,  for  a  time,  his  voice  sounds  clear  and  full. 
He  reproaches  his  countrymen  with  not  having  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  mysterious  power  of  the  heart.  He  calls 
Napoleon  a  sinner,  whose  iniquity  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
human  language  to  express.  Such  resistance  as  has  been 
offered  to  the  French  seems  to  him  contemptibly  weak. 
He  dislikes  Fichte's  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation,  sneers  at 
Fichte  himself  as  a  pedant  who  talks  but  cannot  act,  and 
expresses  unbounded  contempt  for  the  members  of  the 
Tugendbund  and  their  puerile  inactivity.  He  writes  a  tragedy, 
Die  Hermannsschlacht,  with  the  object  of  inciting  his  country- 
men to  treat  Napoleon  as  Hermann  (Arminius)  treated 
Varus.  The  following  lines  in  it  are  aimed  at  the  laggard 
youth  of  the  day: — 

"  Die  schreiben,  Deutschland  zu  befreien, 
Mit  Chiffren,  schicken  mit  Gefahr  des  Lebens 
Einander  Boten,  die  die  Romer  hangen, 
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Versammeln  sich  um  Zwielicht — essen,  trinken, 
Und  schlafen,  kommt  die  Nacht,  bei  ihren  Frauen. 

Die  Hoffnung  :  morgen  stirbt  Augustus 
Lockt  sie,  bedeckt  mit  Schmach  und  Schande, 
Von  einer  Woche  in  die  andere."  ^ 

So  little  care  does  he  bestow  on  the  historical  colouring 
of  this  play  that  he  makes  Hermann  talk  of  a  "  bill  "  (of 
exchange),  and  Varus  compare  the  leader  of  the  Cheruski  to 
a  Dervish. 

He  wanted  such  a  war  as  the  Spaniards  used  to  wage,  with 
murder  and  perjury,  burning  villages  and  poisoned  wells. 

The  battle  of  Wagram  shattered  all  his  hopes.  Aghast, 
he  asked  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  justice  upon  earth. 

Things  stood  badly  now  with  Kleist — no  comfort  in  public 
life,  no  prospects  in  private  life,  no  money,  no  employment, 
no  approbation,  no  encouragement.  His  nearest  and  dear- 
est did  not  appreciate  him.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
writes  to  a  motherly  friend :  "  I  would  rather  die  ten  times 
over  than  endure  again  what  I  lately  endured  in  Frankfort, 
sitting  at  the  dinner-table  between  my  two  sisters.  The 
thought  that  what  I  have  actually  done,  be  it  little  or  much, 
is  not  acknowledged  by  them  at  all,  that  I  am  looked  upon 
as  an  utterly  useless  member  of  society,  no  longer  worthy  of 
the  slightest  sympathy,  not  only  robs  me  of  the  future,  but 
poisons  the  past  to  me." 

Unwilling  as  he  was  to  return  to  a  profession  he  had 
given  up  twelve  years  before,  it  at  last  seemed  to  him  that 
the  only  possible  way  in  which  he  could  earn  his  bread  was 
by  re-entering  the  army.  He  did  not  even  own  money 
enough  to  procure  an  officer's  outfit.  An  appeal  to  Harden- 
berg  for  assistance  was  left  unanswered.  It  was  exactly  at 
this  time  that  Prussia  was  compelled  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Napoleon  against  Russia,  Can  one  imagine  greater 
"  confusion  of  feeling  "  than  was  now  the  lot  of  the  unhappy 

'  "  They  write  their  plans  for  liberating  Germany  in  cipher,  and  send  them  to  each 
other  by  messengers  whom  the  Romans  catch  and  hang  ;  they  meet  in  the  dusk,  they 
eat,  they  drink,  and  sleep,  when  night  comes,  with  their  wives.  .  .  .  The  hope  that 
Augustus  may  die  to-morrow  leads  them  to  live  on  thus,  covered  with  shame,  from  one 
week  to  another." 
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patriot  ?  The  author  of  the  Hermannsschlacht,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Napoleon,  forced,  as  a  Prussian  officer,  to  fight 
for  the  humiliator  of  his  country  ! 

This  last  collision  of  duties  broke  his  heart.  "  My  soul 
is  so  spent,"  he  writes,  "that  I  feel  as  if  the  very  daylight 
that  shines  on  me  when  I  put  my  head  out  at  the  window 
hurts  me." 

He  was  ripe  for  the  irrevocable  decision.  Through 
Miiller  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Frau  Henriette 
Vogel,  a  gifted  woman,  who,  like  himself,  suffered  from 
melancholia,  and  who  imagined  that  she  had  an  incurable 
disease.  This  lady  reminded  him  one  day,  that  in  an  early 
stage  of  their  friendship  he  had  promised  to  do  anything 
she  might  require  of  him,  let  it  be  what  it  might.  He 
replied  that  he  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
"  Then  kill  me,"  she  said.  "  My  sufferings  are  so  great  that 
I  can  no  longer  endure  life.  I  don't  believe,  though,  for  a 
moment  that  you  will  do  it — the  men  of  to-day  are  not  men 
at  all."  This  was  enough  for  Kleist.  In  November  1 811  he 
and  Henrietta  drove  together  to  a  little  inn  on  the  shore  of 
the  Wannsee,  a  small  lake  near  Potsdam.  They  were  ap- 
parently in  the  best  of  spirits,  full  of  jest  and  merriment  all 
that  day  and  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next,  when  they  went 
down  to  a  retired  spot  on  the  shore,  and  Kleist  shot  his 
friend  through  the  left  breast  and  himself  through  the  head. 
They  had  previously  written  a  strange,  mournfully  humorous 
letter  to  Adam  Miiller's  wife.     It  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Heaven  knows,  my  dear,  good  friend,  what  strange 
feeling,  half  sorrowful,  half  glad,  moves  us  to  write  to  you 
at  this  hour — when  pur  souls,  like  two  lightsome  aerial 
voyagers,  are  preparing  to  take  flight  from  the  world.  For 
you  must  know  that  we  had  determined  to  leave  no  p.p.c. 
cards  upon  our  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  reason 
probably  is,  that  we  have  thought  of  you  a  thousand  times 
in  as  many  happy  moments,  and  pictured  to  ourselves  a 
thousand  times  how  you  would  have  laughed  good-naturedly 
if  you  had  seen  us  together  in  the  green  or  the  red  room. 
Yes,  the  world  is  a  strange  place !  It  is  not  unfitting  that 
we  two,  Jette  and  I,  two  sorrowful,  melancholy  beings,  who 
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have  always  complained  of  each  other's,  coldness,  shorald 
have  come  to  love  each  other  dearly,  the  best  proof  of  which 
is,  that  we  are  now  about  to  die  together. 

"Farewell,  our  dear,  dear  friend!  May  you  be  happy 
here  upon  earth,  as  it  is  doubtless  possible  to  be !  As 
for  us,  we  have  no  desire  for  the  joys  of  this,  world  ;  our 
dream  is  of  the  plains  of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  suns, 
in  whose  light  we  shall  wander  with  long  wings  upon  our 
shoulders.  Adieu  1  A  kiss  from  me,  the  writer,  to  MuUea:. 
Tell  him  to  think  of  me  sometimes,  and  to  continue  to  be  a 
brave  soldier  of  God,  fighting  against  the  devil  of  foolishness, 
who  holds  the  world  in  his  chains." 

Postscript  in  Henriette's  writing : — 

"  Doch,  wie  dies  alles  zugegangen, 
Erzahl'  ich  euch  zur  andern  Zeit, 
Dazu  bin  ich  zu  eilig  heut.' 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  friends !  And  do  not  forget  to 
think,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  of  the  two  strange  beings 
who  are  now  about  to  set  out  on  the  great  voyage  of 
discovery."  Henriette." 

(In  Kleist's  handwriting) — "  Written  in  the  green  room, 
on  the  2ist  of  November,  1811.  H.  v.  K." 

Kleist  was  the  most  intractable  character  in  the  intellec- 
tual world  of  the  Germany  of  that  day  ;  he  had,  moreover, 
too  much  heart,  too  strong  feelings.  After  he  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  he  tried 
to  build  upon  the  foundation  of  feeling.  As  author  he  was 
able  to  do  it ;  his  Michael  Kohlhaas  is  based  upon  the  feeling 
of  justice,  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn  upon  the  feeling  of  absplute 
devotion.  But  the  real  world  to  which  he  himself  belonged 
had  no  use  for  strong,  unmixed  feeling  such  as  his.  He 
did  not  find  it  in  others,  and  wherever  he  followed  it  himself, 
the  consequences  were  disastrous.^  Alas  !  no  ;  nothing  was 
quite  certain  on  this  earth,  not  even  his  own  vocation  I 

No  one  could  prize  decision,  unity  of  character,  more 
than  he  did,  and  never  was  there  a  more  uncertain,  divided, 

1 "  How  it  all  happened  I'll  tell  you  again ;  to-day  I'm  in  too  gieat  a  hurry." 
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morbid  man.  He  was  always  despairing,  always  wavering 
between  the  highest  endeavour  and  the  inclination  to  commit 
suicide.  This  explains  how  it  is  that  we  see  him,  the  greatest 
of  the  Romanticists,  liable  to  almost  all  the  errors  which 
distinguish  his  contemporaries.  His  own  really  fine,  noble 
nature  was  spoiled  very  much  as  are  most  of  the  characters 
in  his  works,  by  sinister,  disastrous  peculiarities,  which  slacken 
the  will  and  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  mind.  Yet  Hein- 
rich  von  Kleist  has  assured  himself  a  place  in  literature,  like 
all  others  who  have  won  places  there,  by  the  vigour  and  the 
passion  with  which  he  lived  and  wrote.^ 

In  the  other  notable  dramatist  of  the  Romantic  School 
there  was  far  less  to  disintegrate.  He  was  the  genuine 
Romanticist  from  the  very  first. 

Zacharias  Werner  was  born  in  Konigsberg  in  1768.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  professor  at  the  University,  who  also  held 
the  post  of  dramatic  censor.  Hence,  even  as  a  child,  Zacha- 
rias had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  plays  almost  daily,  and  in 
his  earliest  youth  he  was  able  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  all  the  technicalities  of  the  stage.  His  mother,  accord- 
ing to  Hoffmann,  "  was  richly  endowed  with  both  intellect 
and  imagination."  Her  mind  inclined  to  earnest,  highly 
imaginative  mysticism,  and  she  exercised  no  inconsiderable 
influence  upon  her  son's  ardent  imagination  ;  but  in  course  of 
time  she  became  insane,  one  of  her  delusions  being  that  she 
herself  was  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  her  son  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

As  a  student,  Zacharias,  who  was  of  a  sanguine,  sensual 
temperament,  led  an  exceedingly  dissolute  life.  In  his 
twentieth  year  he  published  a  volume  of  lyric  poems, 
which,  like  the  earliest  writings  of  Friedrich  Schlegel  and 
the  other  Romanticists,  are  entirely  untouched  by  mysticism  ; 
they  inveigh,  in  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century,  against 
"  sanctimoniousness,  pious  stupidity,  hypocrisy,  and  Jesuit- 
ism." Nevertheless,  while  still  comparatively  young,  he  him- 
self adopted  the  sanctimonious  style.  Though  he  continued 
to  be  dissipated,  he  cannot  exactly  be  called  a  hypocrite,  for 

^  Adolf  Wilbrandt,    Heinrich   von   Kleist,    1863 ;   Otto   Brehm,   Heinrich   von 
Klast,\iS&t\. 
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he  sinned  and  repented  alternately.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  his  character  was  instability,  as  he  himself  con- 
fesses in  his  last  poem,  Unstdts  Morgenpsalm  ("  The  Unstable 
Man's  Morning  Hymn  ") ;  and  long  before,  in  the  prologue  to 
Sdhne  des  Thais  ("  Sons  of  the  Vale  "),  he  had  called  himself  an 
inconstant  creature,  "  perpetually  erring,  lamenting,  warning." 

Religious  motives  induced  Werner  to  join  the  Free- 
masons ;  he  believed  that  this  order  would  prove  the  means 
of  diffusing  throughout  the  whole  world  a  new  and  more 
sincere  spirit  of  piety.  Pecuniary  motives  induced  him  to 
accept  a  Government  secretaryship  j  and  in  1795,  not  long 
after  addressing  three  enthusiastic  poems  (a  war  song,  a  call 
to  arms,  and  a  lament)  to  the  unfortunate  Poles,  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  capacity  of  a  Prussian  Government  official 
in  the  conquered  city  of  Warsaw,  where  he  spent  ten  pleasant 
years.  He  married  three  times  during  the  course  of  those 
ten  years.  The  firsJ;  two  marriages  were  so  ill-advised  that 
in  both  cases  the  divorce  promptly  followed  the  wedding ;  the 
third,  with  a  particularly  charming  Polish  lady,  lasted  for 
some  years.  From  her  he  was  divorced  in  1805.  On  this 
occasion  Werner  took  all  the  blame  upon  himself.  "  I  am 
not,"  he  writes  to  Hitzig  at  the  time,  "  a  bad  man,  but  I  am 
in  many  ways  a  weakling,  though  in  others  God  grants  me 
strength.  I  am  timiid,  capricious,  miserly,  uncleanly.  You 
know  it  yourself."     Not  a  flattering  portrait. 

Schleiermacher's  Lectures  on  Religion  and,  following 
on  these,  the  writings  of  Jakob  Bohme  made  no  small 
impression  on  him.  Art  aiad  religion  now  became  to.  him 
one  and  the  same  thing.  "Why,"  he  writes  to  Hitzig, 
"  have  we  not  one  name  for  these  two  synonyms  ?  "  They 
signify  to  him  what  he  at  one  time  calls  the  "  vivid  sense 
of  the  nearness  of  great  Nature,"  at  another,  "  the  simple, 
humble  outpouring  of  the  pure  soul  into  the  pure  stream 
(of  Nature)."  His  literary  opinions  are,  he  declares, 
"  exactly  those  of  Tieck."  In  Warsaw  he  still  writes  coldly 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  he  defends  it,  not  as  "  a  system 
of  faith,  but  as  a  newly  reopened  mine  of  mythology." 

Death  bereft  him  on  one  day,  the  24th  of  February, 
1804,  of  his  mother  and  his  most  intimate  friend,  Mnioch, 
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a  Pole — hence  the  title  of  his  fatalistic  tragedy,  The  Twenty- 
Fourth  of  February,  written  ten  years  later. 

Having  solicited  all  his  patrons  and  friends  in  turn  to 
procure  him  an  appointment  with  as  little  work  and  as  much 
remuneration  as  possible,  he  finally  obtained  an  easy  and 
profitable  post  in  Berlin,  through  the  influence  of  a  minister 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  both  religion  and  freemasonry. 
He  gave  himself  up  for  a  time  to  all  the  amusements  and 
dissipations    of   the    capital  ;    but,    after   the    defeat   of  the 
Prussians  by  Napoleon,  he  threw  up  his  appointment  and 
began  to  lead  a  wandering  life.     He  was  alone  and  free,  for 
all  his  marriages  had  been  childless,  and  he  had  inherited  a 
fortune  at  his  mother's  death.     He  travelled  through  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  that  "  blessed  land,"  as  he  calls  it,  made 
the  acquaintance  of   Madame  de  Stael,  and  visited  her   at 
Coppet.     In  Weimar  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pension 
from  the  Prince-Primate  (Fiirst-Primas)  Dalberg.     Professor 
Passow,  who  made  his  acquaintance  in  Weimar,  wrote  to 
Voss :  "  I  dislike  Werner  exceedingly,  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  never  seen  him  twice  the  same.     This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  his  insufferable  anxiety  to  please  every  one.     It 
depends  entirely  upon  his  company  whether  he  is  the  low 
libertine  or  the   pious  devotee  of  the  most  modern,  most 
spiritual  type."    A  clergyman  named  Christian  Mayr  obtained 
great   influence   over    him.      Mayr    was  a  fanatic   and   an 
eccentric.     In  order  to  realise  one  of  the  visions  in  the  Book 
of  Revelations  and  to  attain  heavenly  wisdom,  he  swallowed 
the  greater  part  of  a  Bible,  and  was  dangerously  ill  in  con- 
sequence ;  he  shot  with  a  pistol  at  any  member  of  his  con- 
gregation who  fell  asleep  when  he  was  preaching  ;  and  he 
believed  that  he  could,  during  the  celebration  of  the  sacra- 
ment, produce  real  flesh  and  blood.     This  man  was  desirous 
that  Werner  should  join  a  great  secret  society,  the  "  Kreuzes- 
brtider  im  Orient."      At  first  Werner  was  very  enthusiastic 
in  the  matter,  then  he  began  to  entertain  doubts,  and  these 
doubts  partly  led  to  his  conversion  to  Catholicism. 

In  November  1809,  after  paying  a  visit  at  Coppet,  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  several  years.  His  conver- 
sion took  place  in  1810.     During  his  years  of  wandering  he 
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had  led  the  maddest  of  lives,  dividing  each  day  between  low 
debauchery  and  religious  excitement,  between  gross  sensual 
indulgence  and  solemn  intercourse  with  the  Deity.  The 
fragments  of  his  diary,  published  in  two  small  volumes  by 
Schiitz,  betray  a  coarse  immorality,  an  obscenity  of  thought, 
and  a  shamelessness  of  expression,  which  are  rendered  only 
the  more  repulsive  by  the  outbursts  of  miserable  remorse 
and  self-accusation  which  interrupt  the  detailed  descriptions 
of  erotic  experiences. 

In  a  testamentary  epistle  to  his  friends  (dated  September 
1 812)  he  mentions  the  two  motives  which  withhold  him 
from  a  public  confession.  "The  one  is,  that  to  open  a 
plague  pit  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  still  uninfected 
bystanders  ;  the  other,  that,  in  my  writings  (for  which  God 
forgive  me),  among  a  wilderness  of  poisonous  fungi  and 
noxious  weeds  there  is  to  be  found  here  and  there  a  healing 
herb,  from  which  the  poor  sick  people  to  whom  it  might  be 
useful  would  assuredly  shrink  back  in  horror  if  they  knew 
the  pestilential  spot  in  which  it  had  grown." 

When  Werner  had  (characteristically  enough  after  his 
conversion)  studied  theology  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Catholic  ritual,  he  was  ordained  priest.  It  was  in 
Vienna,  in  18 14,  at  the  time  of  the  Congress,  that  he  made 
his  first  appearance  as  a  preacher.  He  was  most  successful. 
People  were  impressed  by  his  tall,  spare,  ascetic  figure  and 
his  long  thin  face,  with  the  prominent  nose  and  the  dark 
brown  eyes  gleaming  under  heavy  eyebrows.  He  preached 
to  enormous  crowds  sermons  of  which  the  Monk's  sermon 
in  Wallensteiris  Lager  may  serve  to  give  a  faint  idea.  They 
were  full  of  high-flown  bombast  and  disgusting  obscenities, 
united  wit  and  wisdom  with  ascetic  nonsense  and  tiresome 
twaddle,  overflowed  with  denunciations  of  heretics  and 
eulogies  of  the  rosary,  i 

Werner  died  in  Vienna  in  1823.  He  is  the  representative- 
in-chief  of  mysticism  in  literature.  His  life  is  the  key  to  his 
works — works  which  profoundly  impressed  his  contempor- 
aries, but  which  interest  us  chiefly  from  the  pathological  point 
of  view.     He  undoubtedly  possessed  considerable  poetic  gifts. 

^  Hitzig,  Lebtns-Abriss  Zacharias   Werners,  1823  ;    Schiitz,  Zackariaf  Werner, 
Biograpkie  und  Charakteristik,  1841. 
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His  verse  is  melodious  and  falls  caressingly  on  the  ear,  like 
the  church  music  of  southern  lands.  His  characters  are  gener- 
ally well  planned  (take,  for  example,  Franz  von  Brienne  in  the 
first  and  second  acts  of  Die  Templer  auf  Cypern — "  The  Knights 
Templar  in  Cyprus  "),  and  the  action  interests  and  keeps  us  in 
suspense  ;  but  the  core  and  kernel  of  it  all,  the  threefold 
kernel  of  sensuality,  religion,  and  cruelty,  is  ill-flavoured  and 
unwholesome. 

His  first  important  work,  Die  Sohne  des  Thais,  which  is 
in  two  parts,  of  six  acts  each,  deals  with  the  Order  of  the 
Templars.  He  was  obviously  inspired  to  it  by  the  ideas  of 
freemasonry,  ideas  which  had  impressed  Schubert,  had 
played  a  part  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  had  considerably 
influenced  his  own  private  life. 

In  this  work  the  encasing  of  one  idea  within  another 
— from  the  very  beginning  a  favourite  device  of  the 
Romanticists — takes  the  form  of  everything  circling  round 
a  central  mystery,  the  mystery  of  the  secret  society  ;  we 
penetrate  ever  farther  and  farther  in,  but  as  we  do  so,  it 
seems  to  retreat  from  us.  The  Order  of  the  Templars  has  its 
own  particular  mysteries,  and  we  witness  every  detail  of  the 
initiation  of  the  neophytes  into  these — in  gloomy  vaults, 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  colossal  skeletons,  cryptic 
books,  curtains,  swords,  palms,  &c.,  &c.  The  meaning 
underlying  it  all  is :  "  Aus  Blut  und  Dunkel  quillt  Erlo- 
sung "  (From  blood  and  darkness  issues  redemption).  But 
the  order  of  Knights  Templar  is  only  a  branch  order  ;  the 
great  mother-order,  "das  Thai"  (the  Vale),  is  in  possession, 
as  we  learn  in  the  second  part  of  the  work,  of  all  the  higher 
mysteries  and  the  higher  power.  But  its  inmost  mystery,  too, 
is  only  the  purely  negative  idea  of  renunciation  and  sacrifice. 
Hidden  voices  proclaim  "  in  a  hollow,  chanting  tone  " — 

"  Alles  ist  zum  Seyn  erkoren, 

AUes  wird  durch  Tod  geboren, 

Und  kein  Saatkorn  geht  verloren. 
"  Wer  durch  Blut  und  Nacht  geschwommen, 

Ist  den  Aengsten  bald  entnommen, 

Blutiger,  sei  uns  willkommen  ! "  ^ 

'  "  Life  is  the  destiny  of  everything  ;  through  death  comes  birth ;  not  one  grain  of 
seed  is  lost.  He  who  has  struggled  through  blood  and  darkness  has  overcome.  All 
hail,  O  bleeding  knight !  " 
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We  gain  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  mysteries 
are  utilised  in  the  elaboration  of  stage  decoration  and  cos- 
tumes from  the  fact  that  in  the  twelfth  scene  of  the  fifth 
act,  which  consists  of  sixty-fonr  lines,  only  six  are  dialogue, 
the  remainder  being  devoted  to  directions  regarding  "  a  great 
burial  mound,  covered  with  roses,  with  transparencies  of  an 
angel,  a  lion,  a  bull,  and.  an  eagle,  disposed  at  the  four 
corners  " — the  costumes  to  be  worn  by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
"  Vale,"  of  which  some  are  to  be  cloth  of  gold,  some  silver, 
some  sky  blue,  some  blood  red — and  the  incense,  the  harps, 
the  bells,  the  crowns  and  crowns  of  thorns,  the  banners,  and 
the  "  colossal  statue  of  Isis,"  required  in  the  scene. 

The  Order  of  Knights  Templar  has  degenerated.  The 
mother-order  determines  to  abolish  it  altogether,  and  con- 
demns its  Grand  Master,  the  noble  and  heroic  Molay,  to  be 
burned,  although  he  is  entirely  guiltless  of  the  decadence  of 
his  order — ^has,  in  fact,  striven  hard  to  arrest  it.  The  Arch- 
bishop, who  tries  him,  is  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the 
accusations  brought  against  him,  and  loves  and  admires 
him,  but  is  compelled  to  obey  orders.  Molay  faces  death 
with  as  great  calm  as  Paludan-Miiller's  Kalanus  ;  in  fact,  he 
longs  for  the  "purifying  flames."  The  bystanders  sympa- 
thise with  him,  and  cry  to  him  to  make  his  escape;  but, 
like  Kalanus,  he  resists  all  entreaties.  The  Archbishop's 
feeling  for  him  is  shared  by  every  one  ;  he  is  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  sentimental  executioners,  who  consign  him  to  the 
flames  with  expressions  of  the  utmost  admiration  and  esteem. 
They  are  cruel,  sentimental  fanatics,  like  Werner  himself. 
Every  character  in  the  play  is  tainted  with  repulsive  senti- 
mentality. Molay's  old  comrade  in  arms,  when  prevented 
from  rescuing  him,  says  : — 

"  Du  boser  Jakob  Du  ! — Pfui !  sterben  will  er, 
Verlassen  seinen  WafFenbruder  ! — Jakob  ! 
Du  musst  nicht  sterben  !  horst  Du  ?  "  * 

But  the  guiltless  Molay  dies.  There  is  the  same  play 
upon   the   Christian    mystery   here    as    in    Kleist's    drama. 

1 "  You  wicked  Jacques  !    What  ?    Die  and  leave  your  old  comrade  ?    No,  no, 
Jacques — you  must  not  do  it." 
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Molay  is  venerated  like  a  second  Christ,  even  by  his 
executioners.  After  his  death  a  miracle  happens.  "  Sun- 
light gilds  the  scene.  Above  the  entrance  to  the  Vale 
cavern,  below  the  brightly  illuminated  name  '  Jesus/  there 
appear  the  names  'John,'  '  J.  B.  Molay,'  and  'Andrew,'  also 
in  bright  transparencies."  All  the  crusaders  fall  upon  their 
knees.  "  Long,  solemn  pause,  during  which  there  come 
from  the  interior  of  the  cavern  the  muffled  sounds  of  the 
'Holy  !  Holy!  Holy  !'  sung  by  the  elders  of  the  Order  of 
the  Vale  to  the  usual  tune,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
harps  and  bells." 

Martyrdom  is  Werner's  specialty.  He  is  at  home  in 
such  subjects  as  beating  to  death  with  clubs,  boiling  in  oil, 
and  the  tortures  of  the  rack.  He  revels  in  agonies,  as 
does  Gorres,  whose  satisfaction  we  almost  seem  to  feel  as  we 
read  of  all  the  mysteries  of  martyrdom  in  the  first  part  of  his 
Christian  Mysticism.  "The  sacrificial  victims  are  stretched 
upon  the  rack  or  the  wheel,  and  all  their  limbs  are  twisted 
out  of  joint  by  means  of  screws  .  .  .  while  the  lictors  scorch 
their  sides  with  torches  or  tear  them  with  iron  claws. 
Chains  are  sometimes  drawn  round  their  bodies  until  their 
ribs  are  broken  ;  their  chests  and  eyes  are  pierced  with 
pointed  reeds ;  their  jaws  are  broken  with  heavy  blows 
of  the  torturer's  fist ;  and,  though  the  victims  are  now 
hardly  drawing  breath,  nails  are  hammered  through  their 
feet  and  red-hot  iron  rods  are  laid  upon  their  tenderest  parts 
and  allowed  to  burn  themselves  in,"  &c.,  &c. 

In  Werner's  drama,  Attila,  a  young  man  whom  Attila 
loves  is  accused  of  perjury  and  confesses  his  guilt.  Attila, 
who  is  an  emotional,  sentimental  enthusiast,  embraces  him, 
shedding  burning  tears,  and  then  orders  him  to  be  torn 
asunder  by  horses.  Cruel  sentimentality,  fanatic  brutality, 
is  Romantic  wont.  Along  with  Attila  we  have  Pope  Leo, 
another  character  who  seems  to  have  escaped  from  the  pages 
of  Gorres'  Mysticism— \h\.s  time  undoubtedly  from  the  chapter 
treating  of  the  height  from  the  ground  to  which  the  en- 
thusiast in  his  religious  rapture  is  at  times  raised  ;  for,  while 
he  is  praying,  Leo  "  raises  himself  higher  and  higher,  until 
he    is    resting    only   on   the    tips  of  his  toes."      He  sym- 
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pathises  with  Attila,  and  has  a  sort  of  magnetic  influence 
over  him. 

In  Martin  Luther,  oder  die  Weihe  der  Kraft  ("  The  Consecra- 
tion of  Strength"),  the  mystery  of  religious  consecration  is  the 
subject.  The  play  opens  significantly  with  a  scene  of  the 
Novalis  type,  miners  going  down  into  and  being  drawn  up 
from  a  mine.  The  representation  of  Luther  is  more  suggestive 
of  a  Catholic  saint  than  of  the  Protestant  reformer.  Of 
Katharina  von  Bora,  too,  a  saintly  character  is  made.  Luther 
and  she  are  accompanied  throughout  the  play  by  guardian 
angels,  Luther  by  the  boy  Theobald,  who  is  really  art  in  the 
shape  of  a  seraph,  and  Katharina  by  a  girl  named  Therese,  who 
represents  faith.  A  few  years  after  Werner  had  thus  sung 
the  praises  of  the  Reformation,  he  was  converted  ;  where- 
upon he  wrote  a  poem.  Die  Weihe  der  Unkraft,  full  of  such 
sentiments  regarding  his  drama  as :  "  Durch  dies  Gaukel- 
blendwerk  sprach  ich  der  Wahrheit  Hohn  ! "  (With  this 
delusive  mummery  I  set  at  nought  the  truth.) 

The  subject  of  his  last  tragedy.  Die  Mutter  der  Makkab&er, 
offered  glorious  opportunities  for  introducing  all  the  tortures 
described  in  the  legends  of  the  martyrs  ;  it  abounds  in 
physical  suffering  and  religious  ecstasies.  The  sons  of 
Salome  must  either  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  offered  to 
Jupiter  or  die  the  most  cruel  death.  The  comical  idea  of 
its  being  a  matter  of  life  and  death  whether  children  taste 
certain  food  or  not,  is  treated  with  the  most  overwhelming 
solemnity.  In  a  state  of  supernatural  excitement,  Salome 
entreats  her  children,  one  by  one,  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
impaled,  flayed,  burned,  &c.  The  sentimental  chief  torturer, 
Antiochus,  admires  Salome  intensely ;  he  actually  falls  upon 
his  knees  before  her,  crying — 

"  Du  bist  kein  irdisch  Weib  1 — Solch  Opfer  spendet 
Kein  menschlich  Wesen  !— Segne  mich,  Du,  vom  Olymp  gesendet  !"i 

And  the  equally  sentimental  Salome  blesses  him.  Her 
son  Benoni,  too,  blesses  his  murderer,  immediately  after 
which  his  hands  and  feet  are  cut  off,  and  he  is  boiled  in  oil. 

1  "Thou  art  not  of  this  earth  !    No  mortal  offers  such  a  sacrifice!    Bless  me, 
thou  daughter  of  Olympian  gods  !  " 
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Presently  two  loud  axe-strokes  are  heard — Abir's  feet  have 
been  cut  off.  Juda  is  tortured  next;  and  so  on  it  goes.  Antio- 
chus,  the  barbarous  king,  or  Werner,  the  equally  barbarous 
poet,  has  the  children  broken  on  the  wheel  joint  by  joint, 
and  their  limbs  torn  off.  The  mother,  who  is  compelled  to 
witness  it  all,  feels  nothing  but  the  rapturous  bliss  of  martyr- 
dom ;  and  when  Antiochus,  in  his  insane  sentimentality, 
bows  before  her  a  second  time,  "deeply  moved,"  crying: 
"  Willst,  grosse  Niobe,  Du  Dich  von  mir  im  Zorne  trennen  ?  " 
("  And  must  thou  part  from  me  in  wrath,  great  Niobe  ?  "),  she 
lays  her  right  hand  on  his  head,  and  says  "  very  solemnly  "  : 
"  Ich  weiss,  dass  mein  Erioser  lebt ! — Lern'  sterbend  ihn 
erkennen  1 "  ("  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ! — Ere  death 
come,  mayst  thou  know  him  too  !"). 

In  the  last  scene  the  background  opens,  and  we  see  the 
instruments  of  torture  and  the  huge  copper  full  of  boiling 
oil,  in  which  Benoni  lies.  His  wife  is  staring  down  into  it. 
The  flames  of  the  stake  are  still  blazing.  Salome's  spirit 
appears  above  them  and  extinguishes  them. 

And  there  was  a  time  when  this  was  considered  poetry ! 
Goethe  took  a  warm  interest  in  Werner,  and  had  several  of 
his  plays  performed  in  the  court  theatre  at  Weimar.  In 
1808  he  wrote  of  him  to  Jacobi :  "It  seems  strange  to  an 
old  pagan  like  me,  that  I  can  see  the  cross  planted  on  my 
own  territory,  and  hear  Christ's  blood  and  wounds  preached 
poetically,  without  its  being  actually  offensive  to  me.  The 
standpoint  to  which  philosophy  has  raised  us  makes  this 
degree  of  tolerance  obligatory.  We  have  learned  to  value 
the  ideal,  even  when  it  manifests  itself  in  the  strangest 
forms." 

Few  educated  men  will  be  inclined  to  take  so  mild  and 
tolerant  a  view  of  the  matter  to-day.  The  development  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  us.  For  we  have  seen  to  what  it  led. 
We  have  seen  that  this  "  Christian  poetry  "  helped  to  bring 
about  the  worst  intellectual  reaction  of  modern  times.  Men 
played  so  long  with  the  idea  of  the  purifying  flames  of  the 
stake  that  they  began  to  extol  them  in  sober  earnest.  It  is 
but  a  step  from  Werner  to  Gorres,  who  ardently  defends 
exorcism  of  evil  spirits  and  punishment  of  witchcraft  ;  and  the 
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distance  is  no  greater  between  Garres  and  Joseph  de  Maistre, 
who  writes:  "In  many  a  well-governed  country  in  Europe 
they  say  of  a  man  who  has  set  fire  to  an  inhabited  house 
and  been  burned  with  it :  'It  is  only  what  he  deserved.'  Is 
a  human  being  who  has  been  guilty  of  any  amount  of 
theoretical  and  practical  {i^.  religious)  evil-doing  less  deserv- 
ing of  being  burned  ?  When  one  reflects  that'  it  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  to  have  prevented 
the  French  Revolution,  one  cannot  feel  certain  that  the 
sovereign  who  calmly  discarded  such  a  weapon  did  not 
deal  a  fatal  blow  to  humanity." 

If  Romantic  Christianity  is,  as  Ruge  says,  the  Christianity 
which  cannot  be  resolved  into  humanitarianism,  then  Joseph 
de  Maistre  is  a  genuine  Romanticist. 

The  whole  history  of  Romanticism  substantiates  Ruge's 
famous  definition :  "  A  Romanticist  is  an  author  who,  aided 
by  all  the  intellectual  advantages  of  our  day,  assails  the 
periods  of  '  enlightenment '  and  of  revolution,  and  reprobates 
and  combats  the  principle  of  pure  humanitarianism  in  the 
domains  of  science,  art,  morality,  and  politics." 


XVI 

ROMANTIC   LITERATURE    AND   POLITICS 

In  its  first  period,  Romanticism  is  distinctly  non-political.  It 
exalts  the  established  order  of  things  {vide  Novalis),  it  sub- 
missively acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  king  and  of  the 
Church,  but  in  its  purely  literary  productions  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  politically  colourless. 

Take  Tieck's  satiric  comedies.  In  their  outward  form 
there  is  something  Aristophanic ;  but  their  satire  is  never 
directed  against  any  political  character  or  tendency.  It  is 
aimed  at  "  enlightenment ;  "  and  from  Tieck's  biographer  we 
learn  exactly  what  the  poet  understood  by  this  word.  At 
that  time,  says  Kopke,  the  most  prominent  and  respected 
men  in  Berlin,  those  who  were  still  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion,  were  of  the  school  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  become 
their  second  nature.  They  were  moral,  conscientious  men, 
who,  in  all  the  different  departments  of  administration, 
science,  and  literature,  devoted  themselves  zealously,  and 
often  with  extraordinary  industry,  to  their  duties.  Whether 
government  officials,  theologians,  teachers,  critics,  popular 
philosophers,  or  poets,  they  all  aimed  at  making  religion  and 
science  useful,  and  at  educating  mankind  by  external  pro- 
visions and  rules.  Intelligibility  and  popularity  being  to 
them  all-important,  they  naturally  diluted  and  levelled 
everything  to  one  general  plane  of  mediocrity.  A  certain 
blameless  philistinism  became  their  moral  ideal,  an  ideal 
which  seemed  poor  and  tame  in  comparison  with  ,  the 
old  fervour  of  faith.  Lessing  was  their  prophet,  and  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  perpetuating  his  tradition.  We 
can  readily  understand  that  they  fell  foul  of  Goethe,  which 
indeed  Lessing  himself  had  done,  and  that  they  had  a  narrow 
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conception  of  the  significance  and  value  of  imagination.  To 
them  it  was  only  the  handmaid  of  utility,  and  of  no  value 
except  as  an  instrument  in  the  service  of  morality. 

Everywhere  throughout  Tieck's  writings  we  come  upon 
mockery  of  this  moral  literary  tendency.  Take,  for  instance, 
Der  Gestiefelte  Kater  ("  Puss  in  Boots  "). — Hinze,  the  cat,  is 
taking  an  evening  walk,  absorbed  in  melancholy  thought. 
He  begins  to  sing  a  hunting  song.  A  nightingale  strikes  up 
in  a  bush  close  at  hand.  "She  sings  magnificently,  this 
songstress  of  the  groves,"  says  Hinze ;  "  but  think  how 
delicious  she  must  taste  !  Happy  indeed  are  the  great  of  the 
earth ;  they  can  eat  as  many  nightingales  and  larks  as  they 
fancy.  We  poor  common  people  have  to  be  content  with 
the  song,  with  the  beauty,  with  the  indescribably  sweet 
harmony. — It  is  terrible  that  I  cannot  hear  anything  sing 
without  wanting  to  eat  it." 

Hisses  from  the  pit.  The  worthy  audience  is  shocked 
by  the  cat's  ignoble  train  of  thought.  So  Hinze  lets  the 
nightingale  alone ;  but  presently,  when  a  rabbit  comes 
bounding  by,  he  catches  him  adroitly  and  puts  him  into  his 
bag.  It  is  his  intention,  by  the  gift  of  this  rabbit,  to  win 
the  king's  heart  for  his  master.  "  The  creature,"  he  reflects 
aloud,  "  is  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine  ;  but  it's  the  way  of  the 
world  nowadays — kinsman  against  kinsman,  brother  against 
brother ! "  He  is  presently  strongly  tempted  to  eat  the 
rabbit  himself,  but  overcomes  the  desire,  and  cries  :  "  Fie ! 
for  shame,  Hinze !  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  truly  noble  to 
sacrifice  themselves  and  their  inclinations  to  the  happiness 
of  their  fellow-creatures  ?  It  is  the  end  for  which  we  were 
created,  and  he  who  cannot  do  it — oh !  it  were  better  for 
him  that  he  had  never  been  born  ! "  He  is  about  to  retire, 
but  loud  applause  and  cries  of  Da  Capo  I  oblige  him  to 
repeat  the  last  speech,  after  which  he  bows,  and  goes  off 
with  the  rabbit.  The  audience  is  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
delight — Hinze's  speech  is  as  effective  as  one  of  IfBand's 
tirades. 

The  satire  in  Tieck's  Daiimling  ("  Hop  o'  my  Thumb  ")  is 
also  of  a  literary  nature,  being  directed  against  the  neo-classic 
tendency,  and  in  particular  against  Goethe.     Such  a  theme, 
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treated,  as  it  was  in  part,  in  the  dignified  metre  of  Greek 
tragedy,  afforded  many  opportunities  for  drollery.  All  the 
incidents  of  the  medieval  fairy-tale  are  viewed  from  the 
antique  standpoint.  Of  the  seven-league  boots,  for  instance, 
we  read  :  "  Trust  me  ;  I  see  quite  well  that  these  boots  have 
come  down  to  us  from  old  Greek  times.  No  man  in  our  day 
produces  work  like  that — so  strong,  so  simple,  such  noble 
lines,  such  stitching !  No,  no  !  this  is  the  work  of  Phidias, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Look !  When  I  place  the  one 
in  this  position — how  noble,  how  plastic,  how  grand  in  its 
simplicity !  No  superfluity,  no  ornament,  no  Gothic  detail, 
none  of  the  romantic  medley  of  our  days — when  sole,  leather, 
flaps,  folds,  blacking,  varnish,  must  all  contribute  to  produce 
variety,  brilliancy,  a  dazzling  resplendence  in  which  there  is 
nothing  ideal.  Nowadays  the  leather  must  shine,  the  sole 
must  creak  when  one  sets  one's  foot  down :  wretched 
rhyming  trickery  of  which  the  ancients  knew  nothing." 
Several  of  Goethe's  favourite  words  are  employed  in  this 
more  sarcastic  than  witty  description. 

Tieck  shows  most  wit  in  defending  himself  against  the 
accusation  of  exaggerated  sentimentality.  His  satire  might 
quite  well  apply  to  the  modern  admirers  of  Prosper  M6ri- 
m6e.  He  revenges  himself  upon  his  critics  by  placing 
their  objections  in  the  mouth  of  Leidgast,  the  cannibal, 
who  comes  home,  smells  human  flesh,  and  determines  to 
eat  Hop  o'  my  Thumb  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  for 
breakfast  next  morning.  In  the  meantime  they  are  to  be 
kept  in  the  garret.  "  But  what  if  your  own  three  little 
ones  should  awake  ? "  objects  his  wife.  "  Well,  what 
then  ?  "  "  The  strange  children  would  not  be  safe.  Yours 
are  so  eager  for  human  flesh  that  they  have  lately  actually 
tried  to  suck  my  blood."  "  You  don't  say  so  ?  I  should 
never  have  credited  them  with  so  much  sense  and  under- 
standing." His  wife  weeps.  "Be  done  with  this  senti- 
mentality, wife.  I  cannot  bear  an  effeminate  education.  I 
have  strictly  forbidden  them  all  these  prejudices,  supersti- 
tions, and  enthusiasms.  Untutored,  unadulterated  nature! 
that's  the  thing  for  me." 

However  varied  the  objects  of  Tieck's  satire  may  be,  it 
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is  always  literary  satire ;  it  never  crosses  the  boundary 
between  literature  and  life.  Iffland  and  Kotzebue,  the  bom- 
bastic classic  style  and  narrow-minded  philistine  criticism, 
the  text  of  The  Magic  Flute,  Nicolai's  travellers'  tales,  academic 
pedantry  and  the  Litteraturzeitung — these  are  the  unfailing 
scapegoats. 

Occasionally,  in  striking  at  "  enlightenment "  and  every- 
thing thereto  pertaining,  he  has  a  half  accidental  thrust  at 
the  powers  that  be.  The  king  in  Puss  in  Boots,  for  instance, 
who  places  the  court  scientist  on  the  same  level  with  the 
court  fool,  who  lives  for  military  parades,  loves  to  listen  to 
repetitions  of  the  figures  arrived  at  in  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, and  bestows  his  favour  in  return  for  a  tasty  rabbit, 
certainly  does  not  represent  royalty  in  the  most  advantageous 
light.  But  this  happened  half  accidentally.  In  the  same 
play  the  law  goes  by  the  name  of  Popanz  (the  bogey-man), 
is  changed  into  a  mouse,  creeps  into  a  mouse-hole,  and  is 
eaten  by  Hinze,  who,  not  long  after,  shouts :  '  Long  live  the 
Tiers  Etat ! '  But  this  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  specimen 
of  real  Romantic  nonsense,  with  no  meaning  in  it  at  all. 
The  only  trace  of  real  political  satire  to  be  found,  is  in  one 
of  Tieck's  early  works,  Hanswurst  als  Emigrant,  Hanswurst 
being  no  other  than  the  Prince  d'Artois,  who,  in  his 
character  of  poor,  stupid  emigrant,  has  to  ride  on  his 
servant's  back  for  want  of  a  horse.  But  this  work  remained 
unpublished  during  Tieck's  lifetime. 

It  does  not  surprise  us  that  Kotzebue  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  get  Tieck  into  disgrace  for  writing  political 
satire.  Having  succeeded,  in  1802,  in  gaining  admis- 
sion to  the  court,  he,  Kotzebue,  endeavoured  to  revenge 
himself  on  his  adversary  by  reading  the  parade  scene  from 
Zerbino  to  the  king,  interspersing  malicious  hints.  It  was  an 
ineffectual  endeavour,  for  the  king  took  no  notice.  And 
Tieck  was  pleased  and  proud  to  be  able  to  prove  his 
innocence  —  the  play  had  been  written  in  1790,  under 
totally  different  conditions,  and  was  founded  entirely  upon 
youthful  impressions.  His  satisfaction  was  so  far  justifiable; 
for  abusive  personal  satire  is  out  of  place  in  art.  Neverthe- 
less, the  anecdote  affects  us  tragi-comically.      The  poetry 
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was  harmless  enough,  heaven  knows.  There  was  no  cause 
for  any  king  or  government  in  the  world  to  be  in  the  least 
disturbed  by  such  satire.  Unluckily,  the  best  satirical  poetry 
is  not  of  the  kind  that  leaves  every  one  unscathed.  The 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with  which  Tieck's  admirers 
thought  his  worthy  of  comparison,  were  considerably  less 
innocent  and  innocuous  ;  and  all  the  really  great  satirical 
works  of  later  days,  such  as  Molifere's  Tartuffe  or  Beau- 
marchais'  Figaro,  have  one  characteristic  in  common — their 
action  does  not  take  place  in  the  moon  ;  they  make  war  on 
something  besides  inept  poets  and  moralising  poetry. 

Romanticism,  however,  did  not  long  maintain  this  aloof- 
ness from  life  and  politics. 

The  year  1806  was  a  critical  year  for  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many.^ The  country  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
foreign  conqueror.  But  this  is  the  very  reason  why  all  the 
great  reforms  trace  their  origin  to  this  year.  The  depth  of 
adversity  reached  was  so  great  that  an  energetic  upward 
struggle  had  become  imperative.  The  indefatigable  Baron 
von  Stein  began  the  reorganisation  of  Prussian  public 
institutions  ;  Scharnhorst  remodelled  the  army  ;  the  state 
of  the  universities  was  inquired  into  ;  and  as  one  result  of 
this  last  proceeding  Fichte  was  called  to  Berlin  in  1807. 
The  appointment  was  a  remarkable  one  in  many  respects. 
It  was  intended  to  show  that  henceforth  a  new  and  different 
spirit  was  to  rule.  When,  in  1792,  Fichte  wrote  his  first 
work,  Versuch  einer  Kritik  alter  Offenbarung  ("  An  Attempt  at 
a  Criticism  of  all  Revelation  "),  he  was  afraid  to  publish  it 
otherwise  than  anonymously.  When,  somewhat  later,  he 
brought  out  his  Zuruckforderung  der  Denkfreiheif  {"  Demand 
for  the  Restoration  of  Freedom  of  Thought "  ),  he  dared  not 
even  name  the  town  in  which  the  book  was  printed.  It  was 
published  in  "  Heliopolis " — also  anonymously.  From  his 
post  of  professor  at  Jena  he  was  dismissed  on  a  charge  of 
atheism.  But  now  that  the  day  of  need  had  come,  he  was 
suddenly  appealed  to,  to  rouse  the  youth  of  Germany.  As 
every  one  is  aware,  his  Reden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation  ("Ad- 
dresses to  the  German  Nation  "  )  surpassed  all  expectation. 

'  Ruge,  Werke,  ii.  60,  &c. 
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It  had  been  no  bad  idea,  this  thrusting  of  the  German  flag 
into  the  hand  of  the  persecuted  philosopher.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  with  French  bayonets  gleaming  outside  the 
windows  and  French  drums  drowning  his  words,  he  delivered 
the  memorable  addresses  which  sounded  the  reveille  in  the 
ears  of  Germany,  and  did  their  part  in  driving  those  drums 
and  bayonets  out  of  the  country.  For  from  these  lectures  a 
general  and  powerful  revulsion  of  feeling  may  be  dated.  In 
them  Fichte's  philosophy  became  a  kind  of  national  poetry. 
And  what  wonder  that  this  poetry  proved  a  torch,  at 
which  many  other  poetical  torches  were  kindled — Korner's, 
Schenkendorf's,  and  Arndt's  among  the  rest  ? 

The  long-prepared-for  war  broke  out  in  1813,  and  ended, 
after  various  vicissitudes,  in  the  downfall  of  foreign  rule. 
But  the  War  of  Liberation,  as  it  was  called,  has  two 
aspects.  It  was  a  revolt  against  a  monstrous  tyranny,  but  a 
tyranny  which  represented  many  of  the  ideas  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  a  war  for  hearth  and  home,  but  waged  at  the 
command  of  the  old  dynasties.  The  revolutionary  tyranny 
was  opposed  in  the  interest  of  reactionary  princes.  More- 
over, even  in  the  ardour  with  which  the  struggle  was  main- 
tained, there  were  two  very  different  elements,  which 
were  so  closely  commingled  that  in  the  beginning  it 
occurred  to  no  one  to  distinguish  between  them,  but 
which  soon  betrayed  their  opposite  characters.  The  one 
element  was  national  hatred  of  the  French  people — the 
national  prejudice  which  seems  to  be  inseparably  connected 
with  patriotism,  and  which  led  in  this  case  to  enthusiasm 
for  everything  German  and  contempt  for  everything  French. 
The  other  element  was  pure  love  of  freedom — the  determi- 
nation to  attain  political  independence,  to  fight,  not  only  in 
the  name  of  Germany,  but  in  the  name  of  humanity,  for 
human  rights  and  privileges. 

This  dual  feeling  may  be  traced  even  in  Fichte's  ad- 
dresses. He  affirmed  that  only  a  people  that  had  been  a 
people  from  of  old,  a  people  that  understood  the  depths  of 
its  own  spirit,  its  own  language,  i.e.  itself,  could  be  free,  and 
the  liberators  of  the  world  ;  "  and"  he  added,  "  the  Germans 
are  such  a  people."     Teutonic  national  arrogance  lay  dormant 
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in  these  words.  And  the  seed  soon  began  to  grow.  The 
young,  healthy  love  of  freedom  found  expression  in  Theodor 
Korner's  bold  lyrics.  It  was  Schiller's  lyre  that  he  touched, 
but  the  genius  of  a  new  era  had  tuned  its  strings  in  a  new 
key.  The  patriotism  of  a  whole  group  of  other  poets  took 
the  form  of  enthusiasm  for  the  German  Empire  and  a  Ger- 
man Emperor,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  Germany  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  and  these  made  the  glories  of  the  past  their  theme. 
Max  von  Schenkendorf  sang  mournfully  and  longingly  of 
the  days  when — 

"  Die  hohen  adligen  Gestalten 
Am  Rheinstrom  auf  und  nieder  wallten," ' 

and  when  predatory  nobles  ruled  town  and  country  from 
their  fortified  castles.  He  wrote  odes  to  the  old  cathedrals, 
groped  with  tremulous  awe  among  the  skeletons  of  saints 
and  knights  buried  in  their  chapels. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  patriotic  poets  was  Ernst 
Moritz   Arndt.      With  Arndt  hatred  of   everything  French 
became  a  fixed    idea.     His   Geist  der  Zeit  ("Spirit   of  the 
Times"),  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1806,  had  a 
very  powerful   influence  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 
And  while  he   was   writing  his   manly,    vigorous  songs   in 
praise  of  freedom,   he   was  also  occupied  in    attacking  the 
French  language  and  French  fashions ;  he  even   went  the 
length  of  attempting  to  introduce  a  German  national  dress. 
At  this  same  moment,  Jahn,  the  famous  introducer  of  gym- 
nastics,  the   "Turnvater,"   as    he    is  >  called,   was   earnestly 
engrossed    with  the  idea    of  making   the   whole    youth    of 
Germany  fit  for   war   by  means  of  physical  exercises.     In 
rSii,  at  Hasenhaide,  near  Berlin,  he  started  his  school  of 
gymnastics  ;  but  previous  to  this,  following  Arndt's  example, 
he  had  published  writings,  in  which,  in  affectedly  violent 
language,  he  tried  to  inflame  the  spirit  of  patriotism.     The 
old  German  mythology  and  heroic  sagas,  Hermann  and  the 
Teutoburgerwald,  Wodan  and  the  Druids,  the  sacred  oaks, 
the  divine  primitive  German  warrior  in  his  boldness  and  un- 
couthness,  his  unkempt  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders  and 

1  <<  When  men  of  noble,  knightly  mien  trod  the  banks  of  the  Rhine." 
VOL.  II.  U 
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a  club  grasped  in  his  gigantic  fists,  were  anew  elevated  to 
the  place  of  honour.  German  uncouthness  was  supposed 
to  testify  to  German  morality. 

It  was  not  long  till  all  these  patriotic  ideas  and  enter- 
prises were  pressed  into  the  service  of  reaction.  The  object 
of  worship  became,  not  the  freedom  that  was  to  be 
won,  but  Germany's  vanished  past.  Men  began  to  study 
the  history  of  their  country  with  an  ardour  with  which 
it  had  never  been  studied  before,  and  a  keen  eye  for 
all  peculiarly  German  traits.  With  the  brothers  Grimm 
at  their  head,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  history 
and  grammar  of  their  own  language,  and  in  this  domain, 
as  in  every  other,  fell  foolishly  in  love  with  the  past 
and  its  childish  naivete.  Important  as  the  results  of 
these  investigations  have  been  to  science,  it  is  certain  that 
in  Germany  they  produced  some  of  the  worst  enemies  of 
liberty,  men  who  sided  with  the  past  against  the  present. 

The  patriotic  and  the  religious  party  soon  made  common 
cause.  French  immorality  had  been  confronted  with  a 
peculiarly  German  morality  ;  now  French  free-thought  was 
confronted  with  a  peculiarly  German  Christianity.  Because 
the  religion  of  Germany's  enemies  paid  homage  to  the 
human  mind,  with  its  lucidity  and  freedom,  the  religion 
of  Germany  was  to  be  ecclesiastical  Christianity,  with  its 
obscurity  and  tyranny.  Believing  that  they  were  becoming 
more  religious,  they  in  reality  became  less  so.  For  it  is 
an  indisputable  truth,  one  that  holds  good  in  all  ages  and 
all  countries,  that,  true  religion  being  enthusiasm  for  the 
living  spirit  and  idea  of  the  times,  as  yet  unrealised  by  the 
many,  he  who  is  filled  with  that  living  spirit  will  seem 
irreligious,  but  really  be  religious,  whilst  he  who  is  filled 
with  the  spirit  or  faith  of  a  bygone,  a  defunct  age,  will  be 
most  irreligious,  but  seem  and  be  called  religious. 

The  immature  intellects  of  the  War  of  Liberation 
were  caught  in  the  snares  of  Romanticism.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  men  who,  like  Arndt  and  Gorres,  were  regarded 
as  the  champions  of  liberty,  soon  began  to  express  most 
anti-liberal  opinions.  Arndt  made  a  bitter  attack  upon 
what   he  called  industrialism,  ?.e.,  modern  industrial  con- 
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ditions,  as  opposed  to  the  old  guild  system,  and  was  loud 
in  his  condemnation  of  machinery  and  steam,  which 
robbed  human  feet  of  their  right  (to  walk),  the  labourer 
of  his  work,  and  mountain  and  valley  of  their  meaning. 
He  was  anxious  that  any  future  additions  to  the  ranks  of 
the  aristocracy  should  be  prevented  by  the  inscription  of  all 
noble  names  in  a  final  roll,  a  "  golden  book ; ''  and  he  ad- 
vocated entail  and  primogeniture  as  the  one  sure  defence 
against  the  general  break-up  of  society  by  an  inundation  of 
the  proletariat.  Gorres,  who  for  a  time  retained  some  re- 
membrance of  the  days  when  he  edited  Das  rothe  Blait, 
ultimately  became  the  author  of  Christian  Mysticism,  and  such 
a  fierce  reactionary  that  he  attacked  the  pietistic  policy 
of  Prussia  as  not  sufficiently  thorough-going,  and  brought 
on  himself  a  reproof  from  Leo  XII. 

The  Christian-Germanic  reaction  which  was  one  of  the 
results  of  the  War  of  Liberation  found  very  characteristic 
literary  expression  in  a  series  of  tales  by  a  nobleman  who 
had  fought  in  the  war  as  a  cavalry  officer,  Baron  de  la  Motte 
Fouqu6.  Fouque  is  principally  known  to  the  reading  world  at 
large  by  his  charming  little  story.  Undine.  As  a  specimen  of 
Romantic  "  Naturpoesie  "  at  its  best,  this  tale  is  only  inferior 
to  Tieck's  Elfenmarchen  ("The  Elves").  But  Undine  is 
the  one  really  living  figure  which  Fouqu6  has  produced. 
The  cause  of  his  success  in  this  case  probably  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  depicting  a  being  who  was  only  half 
human,  half  an  element  of  nature — a  wave,  spray,  the  cool 
freshness  and  wild  movement  of  water — a  being  without 
a  soul.  Until  Undine  has  given  herself  to  the  Knight, 
she  stands  in  some  magic  relationship  to  the  restless,  soul- 
less sea  ;  it  is  she  who  flings  its  spray  against  the  window, 
and  makes  it  rise  until  the  peninsula  is  changed  into  an 
island,  and  the  Knight  is  a  captive  in  the  fisherman's 
hut.  Fouqu6,  who?  was  a  poet  without  being  a  psycho- 
logist, found  a  subject  exactly  suited  to  his  imagina- 
tive talent  in  this  being,  which  corresponded  to  one 
of  the  elements,  and  hence  itself  consisted  of  but  one 
life-element.  (It  was  in  Undine's  image  that  Hans  Christian 
Andersen    created    "The    Little    Mermaid.")      The    bridal 
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night  brings  a  soul  to  Undine,  and  she  is  changed  into 
the  model  German  wife,  obedient,  tender,  and  sentimental. 
Her  husband's  harshness  kills  her.  In  her  magnanimity 
she  has  caused  the  castle  well  to  be  covered  with  an 
enormous  stone,  in  order  to  block  up  the  only  way  by 
which  her  uncle,  the  water-spirit,  Kiihleborn,  can  enter 
the  castle  and  avenge  her.  When,  despite  every  warning, 
the  Knight  is  faithless  and  marries  again,  and  his  arrogant 
bride  has  the  stone  removed  from  the  well,  inexorable  fate 
compels  Undine  to  rise  out  of  its  depths  and  bring  him 
death  in  a  kiss.  Although  the  theme  is  genuinely  medieval 
(borrowed,  in  fact,  from  Paracelsus,  whose  theory  of  the 
elemental  spirits  is  founded  upon  old  popular  beliefs),  and 
although  in  the  course  of  its  elaboration  the  author  often 
relapses  into  sentimental  piety,  yet,  to  its  decided  advantage, 
a  fresh  pagan  note  is  predominant  in  the  story.  Undine's 
originality  lies  in  her  pagan  nature,  as  it  reveals  itself  before 
she  is  baptized;  and  there  is  something  genuinely  Greek  in 
the  idea  of  its  not  being  the  skeleton  with  the  scythe  which 
comes  for  the  dying  man,  but  an  elemental  spirit  which 
brings  him  death  in  a  loving  kiss. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  Fouqug  was  embodying  such 
originality  and  genius  as  he  possessed  in  this  little  tale,  he 
was  also,  under  the  influence  of  the  great  national  movement, 
projecting  the  long  series  of  romances  of  chivalry  which 
began  with  Der  Zauberring  ("The  Magic  Ring"),  pubHshed  in 
1 815.  To  the  romantic  reactionaries  The  Magic  Ring  be- 
came a  sort  of  gospel.  Nobles  and  squires  saw  themselves 
reflected  in  all  these  old  burnished  shields  and  coats  of  mail, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  sight.  But  it  was  not  a  faithful  historical 
picture  which  Fouqu6  exhibited.  His  age  of  chivalry  is 
an  imaginary  age,  in  which  stately,  high-born  men,  clad  in 
armour  of  burnished  silver  or  of  some  dull  metal  inlaid 
with  gold,  and  wearing  silver  helmets,  plumed  or  un- 
plumed,  or  iron  helmets  surmounted  by  golden  eagles' 
wings,  the  visors  sometimes  raised,  sometimes  lowered, 
ride  forth  upon  fiery  chargers  of  all  breeds  and  all  colours, 
shiver  each  other's  lances,  and  yet  sit  as  if  moulded  in  the 
saddle,   or  else  fall  to  the  earth   only  to  rise  as  quick  as 
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lightning  and  draw  a  two-edged  sword.  The  knights  are 
proud  and  brave,  the  faithful  squires  give  their  lives  for 
their  masters,  the  slender  demoiselles  award  the  prizes  at 
the  tourneys,  and  love  their  knights  "  minniglich."  Every- 
thing is  ordered  according  to  the  exact  prescriptions  of 
the  book  of  the  laws  of  chivalry. 

Everything  is  conventional — first  and  foremost,  the 
mawkish,  languishing  style,  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  glorification  of  this  high-born  society. 
Only  examples  can  give  any  idea  of  it.  Bertha,  sitting 
by  a  rivulet,  sees  her  reflection  in  the  water.  "  Bertlia 
blushed  so  brightly  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  star  had  been 
kindled  in  the  water."  "  They  sang  a  morning  song  so  sweet 
and  pleasurable  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  setting  sun 
must  rise  again,  drawn  by  the  yearning  harmonies."  There 
is  a  plentiful  use  of  embellishing  adjectives  :  "  The  youth's 
heart  burned  with  charming  (anmutig)  curiosity."  "  Two 
crystal-clear  drops  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  knight." 
Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  description  of  splendid 
clothes  and  armour  and  ornaments :  "  He  was  beautiful  to 
look  upon  in  his  armour  of  the  darkest  blue  steel,  magnifi- 
cently chased  and  ornamented  with  gold  ;  beautiful  were 
his  dark  brown  hair,  his  trim  moustache,  and  the  fresh 
young  mouth  smiling  below  it,  disclosing  two  rows  of  pearly 
white  teeth."  A  noble  lady,  pouring  forth  the  tale  of  her 
misfortunes,  takes  time  to  interlard  it  with  descriptions  like 
the  following  :  "  I  paced  distractedly  up  and  down  my 
room,  would  hear  nothing  of  the  games  in  which  the  other 
noble  maidens  invited  me  to  take  part  in  the  evening,  and 
impatiently  waved  my  maid  away  when  she  brought  me  a 
beautiful  fishing-rod,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  with  a  golden 
line  and  silver  hook."  It  is  strange  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
world  where  all  utensils  seem  to  be  made  of  mother-of-pearl, 
gold,  and  silver,  should  think  it  necessary  specially  to  men- 
tion that  the  gift  offered  her  was  composed  of  these  peerless 
materials. 

The  emotions  are  of  the  same  material,  all  mother-of- 
pearl  and  cloth  of  gold — not  one  breath  of  unrestrained 
natural  feeling,  not  one  action  dictated  by  pure,  unreflect- 
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ing  passion.  All  the  emotions  and  passions  are  as  care- 
fully trained  as  the  knights'  chargers.  We  know  beforehand 
how  everything  will  happen.  The  knights  talk  to  and  treat 
each  other  with  that  distinguished  courtesy  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  privileged  classes.  One  of  them  inadvertently  lets  fall 
a  word  (about  a  lady  or  a  joust)  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  another  to  challenge  him  to  mortal  combat.  Without 
showing  a  trace  of  petty  rancour  or  ill-feeling,  the  two 
combatants  arm  and  leap  on  their  snorting  chargers ;  their 
attendants  form  a  circle  round  them,  holding  torches  if  it 
is  night,  and  they  thrust  and  hew  at  each  other  with  all 
their  might.  When  the  one  sinks  bleeding  to  the  earth,  the 
other  throws  himself  down  beside  him  and  binds  his  wounds 
with  brotherly  tenderness  and  practised  surgical  skill;  then 
he  gives  him  his  arm,  and  they  march  off  together,  their 
armour  clanking  bravely. — ^It  is  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
whole  rich  life  of  the  human  soul  into  a  few  conventional 
elements — honour,  loyalty,  devout  and  humble  love. 

In  combination  with  these  fine  feelings  we  have  the 
greatest  contempt  for  all  except  the  privileged  classes.  The 
hero,  Sir  Otto,  is  at  a  masquerade  at  the  house  of  his  friend, 
the  young  merchant,  Tebaldo.  A  troupe  of  mummers 
appear  and  give  a  performance.  In  one  of  the  scenes  a 
warrior  in  armour  comes  on  the  stage,  bows  to  Plutus,  the 
god  of  wealth,  and  repeats  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Fur  Beulen  Silber,  Gold  fur  Blut ! 
Herr,  gieb  Dein  Gut,  so  schlag  ich  gut." ' 

"  Plutus  was  about  to  give  some  ingenious  answer,  but 
Otto  von  Trautwangen  rose  in  wrath,  laid  his  hand  on 
his  sword  and  cried :  '  Yonder  knave  disgraces  his  armour, 
and  I  will  prove  it  on  his  head,  if  so  be  he  has  the  courage 
to  meet  me.'  Half  amused,  half  alarmed,  the  company 
gazed  at  the  wrathful  young  knight,  while  Tebaldo  angrily 
dismissed  the  astounded  mummers,  upbraiding  them  with 
the  baseness  of  their  shameful  inventions,  and  forbidding 
them  to  enter  his  house  again.     Hereupon,  blushing  with 

1  "  Silver  for  bruises,  gold  for  blood  !     Pay  me  well,  Plutus,  and  I'll  fight  well 
for  you." 
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shame,  he  returned  to  Otto,  and  in  well-chosen,  courtly 
words  prayed  his  guest  not  to  lay  it  to  his  charge  that  the 
scurvy  crew  had  thought  to  flatter  the  rich  merchant  by 
thus  outrageously  comparing  his  calling  with  that  of  arms." 
The  same  evening  Otto  meets  at  his  inn  a  certain  Sir  Arch- 
imbald,  and  is  seized  by  the  fancy  to  exchange  armour  with 
him ,  "  which,  methinks,  we  may  readily  do,  since  we  are 
both  of  the  old  High -German  heroic  stature."  In  exchange 
for  his  coat  of  silver  mail  Otto  receives  a  black  one.  An 
entire  change  comes  over  him  with  the  change  of  armour, 
which  does  not  surprise  us  when  we  remember  the  important 
part  dress  plays  throughout.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
knights  are  not  much  more  than  stuffed  suits  of  armour. 
They  affect  one  much  as  do  the  figures  one  sees  riding  upon 
armoured  wooden  horses  in  the  Tower  of  London  or  the 
great  armoury  in  Dresden. 

From  the  description  of  one  of  Otto's  earliest  single  com- 
bats we  gain  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  influence  attributed 
to  attire.  His  opponent.  Sir  Heerdegen,  wears  a  rusty  suit 
of  armour,  and  his  rusty  voice  shouts  from  behind  the  bars  of 
his  rusty  helmet :  "  Bertha  1  Bertha  !  "  while  from  Otto's  silver 
helmet  comes  in  silvery  tones  the  cry:  "  Gabriele  1  Gabriele  1 " 
When  Otto  goes  back  to  Tebaldo  in  his  new  armour,  he  has 
become  so  much  handsomer  and  more  manly,  that  the 
young  merchant,  who  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  measur- 
ing costly  fabrics  in  his  storehouse,  is  almost  ashamed  to 
appear  before  him.  "Then  Otto  von  Trautwangen  raised 
his  visor.  Tebaldo,  half  affrighted,  fell  back,  exclaiming: 
'  O  heavens  1  how  you  have  gained  in  dignity  even  since 
yesterday  !  And  here  must  I  stand  before  you  with  an  ell-wand 
in  my  hand  ! '  Thereupon  he  flung  his  beautiful  measuring 
rod  against  a  pillar,  shattering  it  into  fragments.  It  was  made 
of  ivory  and  gold,  and  his  servants  could  not  but  believe 
that  this  had  happened  by  mischance."  They  attempt  to 
console  their  master,  but  he  does  not  listen  to  them  ;  all  his 
desire  now  is  to  give  up  his  merchant's  calling  and  be  allowed 
to  follow  Otto  as  his  squire.  May  not  something  very  like  all 
this  be  observed  to-day  in  the  mutual  feelings  and  demeanour 
of  a  Prussian  cavalry  officer  and  a  Prussian  merchant  ? 
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This  literature  is  really  literature  for  cavalry  officers. 
The  horses  are  the  only  creatures  in  the  book  whose  psycho- 
logy Fouqu6  has  successfully  mastered,  and  this  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  was  successful  with  Undine,  namely, 
that  it  is  elementary  psychology.  In  the  romances  of  our 
Danish  author,  Ingemann,  the  milk-white  palfrey  and  the 
steel-clad  black  charger  also  play  important  parts.  When 
the  Lord  High  Constable  is  shown  us  attired  in  a  scarlet 
cloak  edged  with  ermine  and  a  white-plumed  hat,  mounted 
on  a  tall  iron-grey  stallion,  his  swarthy  little  squire  standing 
beside  him  holding  the  bridle  of  a  nimble,  restless  Norwegian 
pony,  the  author  has  exhausted  all  his  capacity  of  character 
drawing.  In  the  description  of  the  tall  iron-gr^  stallion 
and  the  nimble  little  Norwegian  pony  we  have  life-like  por- 
traits of  the  Lord  High  Constable  and  his  squire. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  with  Fouqu6.  Sir  Folko's  horse 
is  described  as  a  slender-necked,  light-footed,  silver-grey 
stallion.  "  At  a  signal  from  his  rider  he  approached 
Gabriele  and  bent  his  forelegs,  then  leaped  into  the  air  and 
caracoled  so  lightly  back  to  his  place  that  he  seemed  to  be 
flying,  the  golden  bells  on  his  harness  ringing  sweet  chimes. 
Perfectly  still  and  obedient  he  stood,  only  turning  his  beau- 
tiful head,  under  its  rich  trappings,  to  look  caressingly  and 
inquiringly  at  his  master,  as  if  asking :  '  Have  I  done  well  ? ' " 
— Gallantry,  sense  of  honour,  loyalty !  What  more  is  there 
in  the  knights  themselves  ? 

"Sir  Archimbald's  steed  presented  a  strange  contrast. 
Flecked  with  white  foam,  rearing  and  kicking,  he  seemed  to 
be  about  to  break  the  silver  chain  by  which  two  men-at-arms 
were  holding  him  back  with  all  their  might.  His  eyes 
flamed  so  fiercely  that  they  might  well  be  likened  to  burn- 
ing torches,  and  with  his  right  forefoot  he  pawed  the  earth 
as  though  he  were  digging  a  grave  for  his  master's  enemies." 
— Audacious  valour,  ardent  longing  for  the  fight,  indomitable 
strength  1     What  is  there  more  in  the  knights  ? 

Sir  Otto's  father  presents  him  with  a  horse.  "The 
youth,  hastening  down,  saw  a  crowd  of  men-at-arms  col- 
lected round  a  bright  brown  horse  with  golden  trappings. 
'  Mount,'  said  his  father,  '  and  make  essay  if  so  noble  an 
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animal  is  content  to  be  your  property.'  Then  the  young 
knight  Otto  von  Trautwangen,  controlling  the  animal  with 
a  powerful  hand,  put  him  through  his  paces  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  soldiers,  filled  with  astonishment,  felt  assured 
that  the  noble  steed  must  recognise  his  destined  master, 
and  that  in  the  knight's  power  over  him  there  lay  some 
strange  significance.  Sir  Otto  sprang  from  his  horse  and 
threw  himself  into  his  father's  arms.  Then  the  charger 
snorted  and  kicked  wildly  at  the  retainers  who  grasped  at 
his  bridle,  and,  breaking  away  from  them,  followed  his  young 
master  and  laid  his  head  caressingly  upon  his  shoulder." — 
Invincibility  until  the  destined  master,  he  whose  power 
over  the  heart  is  felt  to  be  "  of  strange  significance,"  appears, 
and  from  that  moment  onwards  absolute  devotion  and  the 
most  tender  caresses  !  What  else,  what  more  is  there  in 
Fouqu6's  young  maidens  of  high  degree  ? 

It  was  the  fault  of  the  sea-king  Arinbjorn  that,  at  the 
critical  moment.  Otto  lost  his  beloved  and  the  ijiagic  ring. 
Arinbjorn  is  riding  along  a  solitary  road.  A  wild  bay 
stallion  comes  galloping  up  and  makes  a  furious  attack  upon 
the  sea-king's  horse,  and  throws  him  down  before  his  rider 
can  spring  from  the  saddle.  Man  and  horse,  lying  in  a 
confused  heap,  are  mercilessly  kicked  by  the  furious  stallion. 
When  we  know  that  the  following  extraordinary  speech  of 
Otto's  is  made  of  so  sagacious  and  devoted  a  horse  as  this, 
it  does  not  astonish  us  so  much  as  it  otherwise  might : 
"  My  horse's  colour  makes  him  specially  dear  to  me.  For 
this  bright  brown  is  in  my  eyes  a  colour  of  angelic  beauty  ; 
my  blessed  mother  had  great,  bright  brown  eyes,  and,  as  all 
heaven  looked  out  of  them,  the  colour  has  always  seemed 
to  me  like  a  greeting  from  heaven." 

Thus  does  the  psychology  of  the  romance  of  chivalry 
culminate — psychology  of  the  patrician,  or  psychology  of 
the  horse,  call  it  which  you  will.  In  its.  portraiture  of 
knights  hailing  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
Magic  Ring,  as  Gottschall  aptly  remarks,  confines  itself 
to  primary  types  of  humanity  and  the  colouring  produced 
by  the  sun — we  are  able  to  distinguish  a  Moor  from  a 
Finn.     This    book  was    followed    by    many  others    of  the 
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same  description,  amongst  which  Die  Fahrten  Thiodolfs  des 
Islanders  ("The  Expeditions  of  Thiodolf  the  Icelander") 
is  the  best  known.  Thiodolf  had  been  forecast  by  an 
earlier  work  of  Fouqu^'s,  the  great  trilogy,  Der  Held  des 
Hardens  ("The  Hero  of  the  North"),  which  consists  of 
Sigurd  the  Serpent  Slayer,  Sigurd s  Revenge,  and  Aslauga.  Der 
Held  des  Hardens  is  dedicated  to  Fichte,  and  is  evidently 
inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  which  he  had  aroused  for  the 
olden  days  of  Germany,  and  for  everything  characteristically 
national.  The  three  lyrical-rhetorical  "reading-dramas"  of 
which  it  consists  are  written  in  iambics ;  and  where  the 
language  becomes  particularly  impressive  or  impassioned, 
short  lines  are  employed,  the  rhythm  and  alliteration  of 
which  are  intended  to  recall  the  old  Northern  metre.  The 
general  impression  is  much  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
the  texts  of  such  of  Richard  Wagner's  operas  as  deal  with 
the  legends  of  the  North. 

The  verse,  though  sometimes  laboured,  generally  rings 
well,  the  sentiments  are  noble  and  chivalrous,  the  great- 
ness portrayed  is  superhuman,  yet  puerile,  the  light  is 
not  the  light  of  day.  The  hero's  bodily  strength  and 
endurance  are  prodigious.  He  splits  an  anvil  with  one 
blow  ;  he  climbs  the  outer  wall  of  a  high  tower,  and,  when 
he  has  looked  in  at  the  topmost  casement  and  seen  all  that 
he  wishes  to  see,  jumps  lightly  down  again.  Intellectually 
he  is  less  remarkable. 

Of  this  dramatised  version  of  the  Volsung  Saga  Heine 
writes :  "  Sigurd  the  Serpent  Slayer  is  a  spirited  work,  in 
which  the  old  Scandinavian  Saga,  with  its  giants  and  its 
witchcraft,  is  reflected.  The  hero,  Sigurd,  is  a  mighty  figure. 
He  is  as  strong  as  the  Norwegian  cliffs,  and  as  wild  as 
the  sea  that  breaks  upon  them.  He  has  the  courage  of 
a  hundred  lions  and  the  wit  of  two  asses."  We  may 
take  this  last  remark  as  applying  to  all  Fouqu6's  knightly 
figures.  They  are  all  national  portraits,  like  those  we  read 
of  in  Brentano's  story.  Die  Mehreren  Wehmuller,  those  thirty- 
nine  Hungarian  types,  painted  by  the  artist  before  he  went 
to  Hungary,  from  amongst  which  every  one  afterwards 
selected    his    own  portrait.      In   Arnim's    and    Brentano's 
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writings  everything  is  specialised  and  characteristic,  the 
situations  as  well  as  the  personalities  ;  here  everything  is 
generalised.  A  king  is  always  a  hero  or  a  stage-king  ;  a 
queen  is  either  dark  and  haughty  or  gentle  and  fair,  &c., 
&c.  The  general  type  is  there  once  for  all ;  the  individual 
features  of  the  "  national  portraits  "  are  added  later. 

The  national  type,  of  course,  varies  with  the  country. 
In  Denmark,  under  Frederick  VI.,  the  romance  of  chivalry 
is  patriotic  and  loyal.  In  Germany,  after  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion, it  is  patriotic  and  aristocratic.  In  The  Magic  Ring  we 
read :  "  The  Stranger  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  but  had 
remained  a  true,  pious  German  ;  nay,  it  was  in  foreign 
lands  that  he  had  become  one  ;  for  distance  had  revealed 
to  him  what  a  glorious  country  that  old  Germany  was." 

In  both  countries  the  political  tendency  of  Romanticism 
is  the  same. 


XVII 

ROMANTIC  POLITICIANS 

In  his  Christian  Mysticism  (ii.  39)  Gorres  tells  us  that  one 
of  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  a  body  which, 
through  regeneration,  has  attained  to  higher  harmony,  is  the 
fragrance  it  exhales.  "  Just  as  a  foul  odour  is  indicative  of 
diseased  and  discordant  organic  life,  so  inward  harmony  is 
revealed  by  the  fragrance  which  proceeds  from  it.  There- 
fore the  expression,  '  the  odour  of  sanctity,'  is  by  no  means 
merely  figurative  ;  it  is  derived  from  countless  well-estab- 
lished instances  of  sweet  odour  emanating  from  persons 
who  lead  a  holy  life."  And  he  quotes  numbers  of  authentic 
examples  of  this. 

If  Gorres  is  right — and  I  cast  no  doubt  on  his  assertion 
— then  the  personages  to  whom,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
direct  attention  for  a  moment  must  have  exhaled  a  most 
fragrant  odour,  for  they  are  personages  with  whom  both  he 
and  the  Church  were  well  pleased.  All  that  is  now  wanting  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  Romantic  group,  is  a  characteri- 
sation of  the  men  who  transferred  the  principles  of  Roman- 
ticism from  the  domain  of  literature  into  that  of  practical 
life  and  politics.  Gorres  himself  may  be  taken  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Romantic  ecclesiasticism,  and  Friedrich  Gentz 
as  in  all  respects  the  most  interesting  of  the  politicians 
proper. 

Joseph  Gorres  was  born  in  the  Rhine  district  in  1776. 
He  sat  on  the  same  school-bench  with  Clemens  Brentano. 
At  the  time  when  the  French  armies  overran  Germany  he 
was  completely  carried  away  by  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Before  he  had  even  begun  his  university  studies, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club  in  his  native 
town,  Coblentz,  distinguished  himself  by  his  championship 
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of  the  ideas  of  liberty,  and,  in  Das  rothe  BlaU  ("  The  Red 
Journal "),  provided  the  German  revolutionary  party  with 
an  organ.  To  him  the  past  was  detestable,  France  the 
promised  land,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  the  domain  of 
slavery. 

When,  in  1798,  the  French  army  marched  into  Rome, 
Gorres  was  loud  in  his  rejoicings  over  the  fall  of  the  city 
and  the  collapse  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  He 
writes  in  The  Red  Journal:  "  We  will  tear  the  mask  from 
ecclesiasticism,  and  set  healthy  ideas  in  circulation  every- 
where. We  too  have  sworn  eternal  hatred  to  priestcraft  and 
monasticism,  and  work  for  the  good  of  the  people.  We 
at  the  same  time  work  for  the  monarchs,  by  proving  their 
inutility  and  helping  to  relieve  them  from  the  burden  of 
government." 

His  style  is  youthfully  audacious  and  witty,  a  genuine 
demagogue  and  journalist  style.  But  in  his  scorn  we  dis- 
tinguish a  certain  fanaticism,  which,  like  all  fanaticism,  is 
significant  of  the  possibility  of  a  complete  revulsion.  When 
the  transactions  of  the  Congress  of  Rastadt  had  made  it  easy 
to  forecast  the  abolition  of  the  three  spiritual  electorates, 
of  bishoprics,  abbacies,  &c.,  Gorres  advertised  in  his  paper, 
under  the  heading  of  "  For  Sale,"  the  following  wares  :  "  A 
whole  cargo  of  seed  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  the  flowers  of 
which  make  the  best  bouquets  for  princes  and  princesses. 
.  .  .  12,000  human  cattle,  well  broken  in,  who  can  shoot, 
cut  and  thrust,  wheel  to  the  right  and  wheel  to  the  left.  A 
splendid  drilling  with  cudgel  and  lash,  for  twelve  years,  has 
brought  them  to  the  point  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  shot 
dead  for  their  masters  without  so  much  as  a  grumble.  .  .  . 
Three  electoral  mitres  of  finely  tanned  buffalo  hide.  The 
croziers  belonging  to  the  same  are  loaded  with  lead, 
conceal  daggers,  and  are  decorated  with  artificial  serpents. 
The  eye  of  God  on  the  top  is  blind." 

In  December  1799  the  French  occupied  Mayence  for 
the  second  time.  When  the  news  reached  Coblentz,  Gorres 
wrote  his  wild  song  of  triumph  over  the  collapse  of  the 
Roman-German  Empire  :  "  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  30th  December  1799,  the  day  of  the  crossing  of  the 
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Maine,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  ever  foolish  memory, 
passed  peacefully  away  at  the  advanced  age  of  955  years, 
5  months,  and  28  days  ;  the  cause  of  death  was  apoplexy 
and  complete  exhaustion,  but  the  illustrious  deceased 
departed  in  full  consciousness  and  comforted  with  all  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  deceased  was  born  in 
Verdun,  in  June  842  (843).  At  the  moment  of  his  birth  a 
comet  {Perruckenkomef),  pregnant  with  disaster,  was  flaming 
in  the  zenith.  The  boy  was  brought  up  at  the  courts  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  Louis  the  Child,  and  their  successors. 
.  .  .  But  his  inclination  to  a  sedentary  life,  combined  with 
an  excess  of  religious  ardour,  weakened  his  already  feeble 
constitution  .  .  .  and  at  the  age  of  about  250,  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  he  became  quite  imbecile,"  &c.,  &c. 

Gorres  here  strikes  the  note  which  we  hear  again  a 
generation  later  in  Borne's  Letters  from  Paris. 

He  contemptuously  opens  and  reads  the  will  of  the  de- 
ceased, according  to  which  the  French  Republic  inherits  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  His  Excellency,  General  Bonaparte, 
being  appointed  executor. 

This  was  Gorres'  stormy  youthful  period.  By  the  year 
1800  he  was  beginning  to  withdraw  from  active  politics,  a  visit 
to  Paris  having  cured  him  of  his  sympathy  with  Frenchmen. 
But  he  was  still  an  ardent  progressionist,  dreading  nothing 
so  much  as  a  return  to  the  past,  which  would  mean  a 
crushing  tyranny  (harsher  after  long  abeyance  and  partly 
justified  by  existing  circumstances),  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
priesthood,  and  combined  political  and  religious  reaction. 
The  oppression  of  foreign  rule  aroused  his  patriotic  feeling. 
At  the  university  of  Heidelberg  he  entered  upon  his  Roman- 
tic period.  He  lectured  on  the  nature  of  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy, waxed  enthusiastic  over  the  Nibelungenlied,  studied 
ancient  German  history,  poetry,  and  legend.  He  met  his 
old  schoolfellow,  Clemens  Brentano,  became  intimate  with 
Arnim,  and  came  into  contact  with  Tieck  and  the  brothers 
Schlegel  and  Grimm.  It  was  at  Heidelberg  that  he  pub- 
lished his  Kindermythen  ("Child  Myths"),  Die  Deutschen 
Volksbucher  ("  The  National  Literature  of  Germany "),  and 
his  collection  of  old  German  Volkslieder  and  Meisterlieder. 
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It  was  not  only  national  feeling  which  the  Romantic 
movement  aroused  in  Gorres  ;  it  induced  an  almost  equally 
strong  feeling  of  cosmopolitanism,  under  the  influence  of 
which  he  took  up  the  study  of  Persian,  a  hitherto  neglected 
language,  and,  almost  unassisted,  attained  such  proficiency 
in  it  that  he  was  able  to  produce  a  tasteful  prose  translation 
of  Firdusi's  epic  poetry. 

In  1 818  he  went  to  Berlin  as  spokesman  of  a  deputation 
from  the  town  of  Coblentz.  He  boldly  urged  the  king  to 
fulfil  the  promise  of  a  constitution  given  at  the  time  of  the 
War  of  Liberation,  and  his  daring  was  rewarded  with  dis- 
grace and  several  years  of  exile. 

Until  1824  Gorres  continued  to  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  Romantic  German  patriot.  From  that  year 
until  his  death  in  1848,  he  is  the  champion  of  the  clerical 
reaction.  In  his  Deutschland  und  die  Revolution  (1820)  the 
tendency  to  Catholicism  is  already  distinct ;  in  it  he  charac- 
terises the  Reformation  as  "a  second  Fall."  He  became 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
began  to  regard  the  Church  as  the  only  power  capable  of 
satisfactorily  defending  the  liberty  of  the  people  from  the 
encroachments  of  absolutism.  Soon,  under  the  influence  of 
Brentano  and  Franz  Baader,  he  became  a  believer  in  visions 
and  bigotedly  religious.  Clemens  Brentano  was  at  this 
time,  like  Apollonius  of  Tyana  in  days  of  old,  exercising  a 
powerful  influence  upon  a  generation  predisposed  to  theo- 
sophical  extravagances  ;  and  Mme.  de  Krudener  was  found- 
ing the  Holy  Alliance. 

As  early  as  1826,  Joseph  de  Maistre  declares  that  Gorres, 
as  author  of  Der  Kampf  der  Kirchenfreiheit  mit  der  Staatsgewalt 
in  der  Katholischen  Schweiz  ("  The  Struggle  of  the  Church  with 
State  Despotism  in  Catholic  Switzerland"),  has  championed 
the  cause  of  the  Church  with  both  genius  and  justice,  and 
yet  more  boldly  and  effectually  than  it  has  ever  been  done 
before.  Such  praise  from  such  lips  carries  weight ;  it  indi- 
cates, moreover,  that  we  have  reached  the  point  at  which 
German  Romanticism  passes  into  French,  or  rather,  general 
European  reaction. 

In  1827  Gorres  published  a  work  which  is  of  interest  as 
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forming  a  prelude  to  his  Mysticismi  namely,  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  his  Visions  and  his  Relations  to  the  Church. 

In  1833  Clemens  Brentano  moved  to  Munich,  where 
Gorres  had  already  settled.  The  old  school  friends  met 
once  more,  and  Brentano's  influence  over  Gorres  was  great. 
Brentano  was  now  entirely  given  over  to  superstitious  fanati- 
cism. Even  Schelling's  new  philosophy  of  revelation  was 
not  pious  enough  for  him.  Talking  with  some  young  theo- 
logians, he  shouted  :  "  It  is  of  no  use  praising  it  to  me  !  One 
drop  of  holy  water  is  more  precious  to  me  than  the  whole 
of  Schelling's  philosophy."  He  had  brought  all  his  memo- 
randa of  Catharina  Emmerich's  visions  and  outpourings  to 
Munich  with  him  ;  he  no  longer  needed  the  Gospels  ;  from 
her  he  had  learned  more  of  Christ's  sayings  and  journeyings 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  The  saint  had  even 
revealed  a  map  of  Palestine  to  him.  Gorres  was  soon  as 
firm  a  believer  in  miracles  and  myths  as  Brentano.  Be- 
tween 1836  and  1842  he  wrote  the  four  volumes  of  his 
Mysticism,  the  most  insane  book  produced  by  German 
Romanticism. 

The  farther  Gorres  penetrated  into  the  mysteries  of 
witchcraft  and  sorcery,  the  more  fanciful  and  peculiar  did 
he  himself  become.  He  believed  that  he  was  possessed  by 
an  evil  spirit.  On  one  occasion  he  complained  that  the 
devil,  provoked  by  his  interference  in  Satanic  affairs,  had 
stolen  one  of  his  manuscripts  ;  it  was,  however,  found  some 
time  afterwards  in  his  bookcase. 

When  the  religious  disturbances  broke  out  in  Cologne, 
Gorres  came  forward  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Ultramontanes 
in  their  dispute  with  the  Prussian  Ministry.  His  passionate 
diatribes  against  Protestantism  were  couched  in  Biblical 
language  —  his  opponents  were  a  brood  of  vipers,  the 
Prussian  State  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  &c.  This 
particular  demon  he  describes  as  a  horrible  ghost,  "  whom 
it  is  honouring  too  much  to  call  a  spirit ; "  it  is,  he  says, 
the  ghost  of  the  demon  which  in  the  Prussian  army  of  our 
grandfathers'  days  handled  the  whip  which  flogged  seven 
backs  at  a  time. 

Gorres  won  the  admiration  of  Count  Montalembert,  the 
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leader  of  the  French  Catholics,  by  his  polemical  feats.  In 
Catholic  Germany  he  was  regarded  as  a  father  of  the  Church, 
and  called  "  the  Catholic  Luther."  He  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  Bavarian  Government  into  the  movement ;  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Protestant  Prussian  Government  were  allowed 
to  publish  their  lucubrations  unchecked  in  the  Bavarian 
press,  and  it  was  Gorres'  hope  that  Bavaria,  as  an  important 
Catholic  power,  would  openly  take  up  the  contest. 

No  expression  of  politico-religious  fanaticism  was  too  out- 
rageous for  him.  He  went  the  length  of  declaring  that  the 
Government,  by  permitting  mixed  marriages,  compelled  the 
Catholic  parent  to  bring  up  "  twofold  bastards  " — and  this 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  was  the  son 
of  a  Protestant  mother  and  had  married  a  Protestant  wife. 

At  the  time  of  the  violent  dispute  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  coat  of  the  Saviour  preserved  at  Treves,  Gorres  was 
highly  delighted  with  the  success  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Treves, 
which  was  promptly  organised,  and  in  which  the  Rhine- 
landers,  to  the  number  of  a  million,  took  part,  in  order  to 
annoy  the  Protestant  Prussians.  To  him  this  pilgrimage 
was  "  the  triumph  of  the  victorious  Church."  The  argu- 
ment that  the  holy  garment  could  not  be  genuine,  seeing 
that  several  other  places  possessed  similar  coats,  he  dis- 
missed with  a  reference  to  the  miraculous  multiplication  of 
loaves  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.^ 

The  Romantic  literary  theory  that  manner  is  something 
absolutely  independent  of  matter,  was  a  theory  put  into 
practice  in  politics  by  Friedrich  von  Gentz.  We  called 
Kleist  the  German  M6rim6e ;  for  several  reasons  Gentz 
might  be  called  the  German  Talleyrand.  In  his  mature 
years  he  might,  like  Metternich,  have  written  under  his  own 
portrait :  "  Nur  kein  Pathos  ! "  ("  Anything  except  pathos  ! ") 
He  is  the  very  embodiment  of  Romantic  irony,  the  incarnate 
spirit  of  Lucinde.  He  does  not,  however,  become  a  typical 
figure  until  he  is  over  forty,  at  the  time  when  a  period  of 
diplomatic  activity  succeeded  to  revolutionary  upheavals  and 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  time  when  the  watchword  was  reac- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  quiet — quiet  at  any  price,  extinction  of  all 

^  Sepp,  Gorres  und  seine  Zeitgenossen,  Nordlingen,  1897. 
VOL.  II.  X 
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the  European  conflagrations,  and  rest,  profound  rest  for 
the  sick,  the  weary,  and  the  convalescent  peoples ;  when 
consequently,  as  in  a  sick  room,  the  great  aim  was  to  get 
rid  as  quietly  as  possible  of  disturbers  of  the  peace  and 
prevent  all  noise  and  uproar.  "  Gentz,"  says  Gottschall, 
"understood  how  to  give  to  the  official  publications  that 
indescribable  polish,  that  classic  smoothness,  that  Olympian 
dignity  which,  untouched  by  the  fate  of  mortals,  allows  no 
drop  of  nectar  and  ambrosia  to  be  spilled  from  the  cup  of 
the  gods,  though  blood  may  be  flowing  in  torrents  in  the 
regions  below.  This  distinguished  manner  of  passing  lightly 
over  the  small  shocks  by  which  nations  were  shattered  into 
fragments,  gave  a  complexion  of  mildness  and  grace  to  the 
despotic  policy  of  the  day.  One  heard  only  a  puff,  not  a 
report ;  it  was  the  noiseless  slaughter  of  the  air-gun." 

To  outward  seeming.  Legitimist  principles  were  being 
vindicated ;  in  point  of  fact,  their  vindicators  were  not 
Legitimists  when  their  interests  bade  them  be  the  reverse. 
In  them  Goethe's  words  were  fulfilled :  "  None  are  so 
Legitimist  as  those  who  can  legitimise  themselves."  The 
cause  Gentz  championed  was  a  bad  cause,  but  even  the 
champion  of  a  bad  cause  is  interesting  if  possessed  of 
remarkable  talent.  And  Gentz  was  talented  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  Varnhagen  rightly  said  of  him :  "  Never 
has  the  dust  of  German  scholarship  been  stirred  up  with 
greater  iclat;  never  has  learning  been  displayed  to  such 
advantage." 

Friedrich  von  Gentz  was  born  in  Breslau  in  1764. 
Both  his  parents  belonged  to  the  middle  classes  ;  his  future 
exalted  position  in  society  he  owed  entirely  to  his  own 
ability.  At  the  University  of  Konigsberg  he  applied  himself 
seriously  to  the  study  of  Kant's  philosophy,  at  the  same 
time  cultivating  an  enthusiastic  Platonic  friendship  for  an 
unhappy  young  married  woman,  Elisabeth  Graun.  In  1786 
he  went  to  Berlin,  obtained  a  Government  appointment,  and 
made  a  mariage  de  convenance  with  the  daughter  of  a  high 
official  in  the  finance  department.  He  plunged  into  a  course 
of  unbridled  dissipation,  and  took  part  in  all  the  foolish 
pleasures  of  a  court  "in  which  a  repulsive  assemblage  of 
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roues  and  bigoted  women  surrounded  the  old  king,  Frederick 
William  II." 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  life  as  this  he  was  surprised 
by  the  French  Revolution.  Its  first  effect  was  to  fire  him 
with  youthful  enthusiasm.  "  If  this  revolution  were  to  fail," 
he  wrote,  "  I  should  deem  it  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
which  has  befallen  mankind.  It  is  the  first  practical  triumph 
of  philosophy,  the  first  example  of  a  form  of  government 
founded  upon  principles  and  a  coherent  system.  It  is  hope 
and  comfort  for  our  race,  which  is  groaning  under  so  many 
ancient  evils.  Should  this  revolution  fail,  these  evils  will  be 
more  irremediable  than  before.  I  can  picture  so  clearly  to 
myself  how  the  silence  of  despair  would  acknowledge,  in 
defiance  of  reason,  that  men  can  only  be  happy  as  slaves, 
and  how  all  tyrants,  great  and  small,  would  take  advan- 
tage of  this  dreadful  acknowledgment  to  avenge  themselves 
for  the  terror  caused  them  by  the  awakening  of  the  French 
nation." 

But  the  horrors  which  the  French  Revolution  brought 
in  its  train  soon  caused  him  to  change  his  mind.  He 
suddenly  became  the  ardent  champion  of  the  good  old  days. 
To  combat  the  supremacy  of  public  opinion  and  the  follies 
of  the  masses  became  the  object  of  his  life.  He  was  in- 
capable of  seeing  in  the  French  Revolution  the  necessary 
outcome  of  centuries  of  wrong  and  ferment ;  he  declared 
the  cause  of  its  lawlessness  to  be  "  enlightenment,''  the 
inordinate  cultivation  of  cold  reason — a  characteristically 
Romantic  theory. 

No  doubt  there  was  a  species  of  real  development  at  the 
root  of  this  change.  The  "  rights  of  humanity,"  which  he 
had  so  warmly  defended  in  his  treatise  Ueber  den  Ursprung 
und  die  obersten  Prinzipien  des  Rechts  ("  On  the  Origin  and  Main 
Principles  of  Rights  "),  now  seemed  to  him  only  of  importance 
to  the  statesman  as  "  elementary  preparatory  studies."  The 
theory  of  these  rights  appeared  to  him  to  stand  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  statecraft  as  the  mathematical  theory  of 
projectiles  does  to  bomb-throwing.  And  now,  by  slow 
degrees,  he  arrives  at  the  narrow  view  that  it  is  not 
the  people,  but  the  Government,  which  is  the  chief  power  in 
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the  state.  He  regards  the  co-operation  of  the  people  in 
legislation  as  a  mere  form  ;  liberty  has  shrunk  into  willing, 
glad  obedience. 

Intercourse  with  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  aesthetic  ideas  of  the  period  on  the  need 
for  harmony  between  private  and  public  life,  somewhat 
softened  the  severity  of  these  principles,  and  the  English 
Constitution  became  Gentz's  ideal.  When  Frederick  William 
III.  ascended  the  throne,  he  actually  felt  impelled  to  present 
a  petition  to  his  Majesty,  in  which,  in  eloquent  language,  he 
called  upon  him  to  concede  liberty  of  the  press — the  very 
liberty  which  he  described  a  few  years  later  as  the  source  of 
all  evil.  The  loyal  Goethe  was  astounded  by  this  attempt  "to 
coerce "  the  sovereign,  and  as  the  King  took  no  notice  of 
the  appeal,  Gentz  at  once  let  the  matter  drop,  and  did  his 
best  to  bury  it  in  oblivion.  From  this  time  onward  he  was 
in  the  pay  of  England  ;  he  did  not  exactly  sell  himself,  but 
he  accepted  regular  and  considerable  monetary  rewards  for 
his  political  activity  in  English  interests.  And  Gentz  needed 
money.  He  gambled  for  high  stakes,  and  lived  a  life  of 
perpetual  dissipation  and  revelry  with  actresses  and  ballet- 
dancers.  At  times  this  was  interrupted  by  fits  of  extreme 
sentimentality,  when,  as  he  writes,  he  lived  "  a  pleasant,  but 
still  wild  life"  with  his  own  wife.  In  April  1801  he  notes 
in  his  diary  :  "  Profound  emotion  over  the  death  of  a  dog." 
During  a  visit  to  Weimar,  where  he  met  all  the  literary 
notabilities  of  the  day,  he  became  desperately  enamoured  of 
the  poetess,  Amalie  von  Imhoff,  and  made  determined  resolu- 
tions to  lead  a  better  life.  But  he  had  hardly  returned  to 
Berlin  before  he  wrote  :  "  Result  qf  my  Weimar  resolutions 
— on  December  23rd  lost  all  I  possessed  at  hazard."  For 
a  time  he  went  on  writing  letters  of  six  or  eight  sheets  to 
Amalie  von  Imhoff;  then  he  fell  madly  in  love  with  the 
actress,  Christel  Eigensatz,  and  forgot  everything  else. 
"  Maintenant  c'est  le  delire  complet,"  he  writes  in  his  diary. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  his  wife  leaves  him  and  applies 
for  a  divorce.  The  evening  she  leaves,  Gentz  tries  to  forget 
the  unpleasantness  in  playing  trente  et  quarante.  When 
Berlin  had  for  many  reasons  become  disagreeable,  nay,  im- 
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possible,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  an  Austrian  Government 
appointment  in  Vienna.  Here  he  gradually  surrendered  all 
independence  and  became  the  tool  of  Metternich. 

But  before  this  happened,  Gentz  had  had  his  period  of 
greatness.  The  apathy  with  which  the  Viennese  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  French  supremacy,  to  defeats  and  humilia- 
tions without  end,  roused  all  that  there  was  of  energy  and 
genius  in  him.  The  burning  hatred  of  Napoleon  by  which  he 
was  inspired  made  him  for  a  short  time,  during  their  misfor- 
tunes and  deep  depression,  the  Demosthenes  of  the  German 
people.  But  it  was  only  independence  that  he  so  passionately  j 
desired,  not  liberty.  In  Napoleon  thewhole  Revolution  seemed 
to  him  to  be  concentrated.  Against  him  he  would  not  have ,' 
hesitated  to  employ  even  such  a  means  as  assassination.  He 
strove  with  all  his  might  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  ■ 
German  powers  and  to  rouse  the  German  people.  But,  true, 
to  his  character,  he  appealed  less  to  the  people  than  to  the' 
chosen  few  in  whose  hands  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  destiny! 
of  the  people  lay.  His  preface  to  the  Political  Fragments,  his 
manifestoes  and  proclamations  of  war,  are  written  with 
passionate  vigour,  in  a  fluent,  magniloquent,  and  yet  manly 
style,  the  rhetorical  flourish  of  which  is  never  in  bad  taste. 
Even  the  defeats  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  did  not  crush  him  ; 
but  it  was  with  deep  dejection  that  he  observed  the  miser- 
able condition  of  affairs  in  Prussia  before  the  battle  of  Jena. 
When  Johannes  von  Miiller,  and  others  upon  whom  he  had 
relied,  allowed  themselves  to  be  flattered  and  won  over  by 
Napoleon,  Gentz  remained  immovably  firm.  In  the  famous 
letter  to  Miiller  he  makes  scathing  allusion  to  those  "  whose 
lives  are  an  incessant  capitulation."  But  when  Austria  gave 
up  the  struggle,  and,  as  generally  happens  in  such  cases, 
frivolity  and  pleasure-seeking  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
defeats  and  humiliations  suffered  by  the  country,  Gentz  too 
was  soon  so  deeply  entangled  in  the  wild  whirl  of  stupefying 
dissipations  that,  in  his  terrible  pecuniary  difficulties,  he 
caught  at  an  alliance  with  Metternich  as  a  drowning  man 
at  a  plank.  The  influence  on  a  character  like  his  of  the  man 
whom  Talleyrand  called  the  "  weekly  politician,"  because  his 
range  of  vision  never  extended  beyond  that  period,  and  whom 
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a  distinguished  Russian  called  "varnished  dust,"  was  no  happy 
one. 

Henceforward  Gentz's  letters  are  full  of  complaints  of 
"such  mental  lassitude,  despondency,  emptiness,  and  in- 
difference "  as  he  had  hitherto  neither  known  nor  imagined, 
and  which  he  aptly  describes  as  a  "  sort  of  intellectual  con- 
sumption." He  calls  himself  "damnably  blas6."  "Believe 
me,"  he  writes  to  Rahel,  "  I  am  damnably  blas6.  I  have 
seen  and  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  world  that  I  am  no 
longer  influenced  by  its  illusive  grandeur  and  rewards." 
"  Nothing  delights  me ;  I  am  cold,  blas6,  contemptuous, 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  folly  of  almost  every  one  else, 
unduly  certain  of  my  own — not  wisdom — but  clear-sighted- 
ness, and  inwardly  devilish  glad  that  the  so-called  great 
doings  are  coming  to  such  a  laughable  end."  So  indifferent 
has  he  become,  that  Napoleon's  downfall,  which  he  had 
formerly  so  ardently  desired,  arouses  no  deeper  feeling  in  him 
than  this.  "  I  have  become  terribly  old  and  bad,"  he  himself 
confesses  with  an  amiable  effrontery  which  reminds  us  of 
Friedrich  Schlegel,  and  which  never  deserted  him. 

It  is  about  this  time  that  he  begins  to  be  persistently 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  death  ;  he  now  regularly  notes  in 
his  diary  the  exact  degree  to  which  the  feeling  is  weigh- 
ing upon  him.  His  letters  betray  all  the  weaknesses  of 
a  nervous  woman.  The  correspondence  between  him 
and  Adam  Mtiller  is  particularly  ludicrous.  We  are  never 
allowed  to  forget  that  they  are  both  afraid  of  thunder.  But 
even  a  letter  is  sometimes  more  than  Gentz  can  bear.  He 
writes  to  Miiller :  "  Your  letters  shatter  my  tender  nerves." 
His  fear  of  death  most  frequently  took  the  form  of  fear 
of  being  murdered.  After  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue 
by  Sand,  his  terror  lest  he  also  might  fall  a  victim  to  the 
hatred  of  the  Liberal  youth  of  Germany  reached  such  a 
climax  that  the  sight  of  a  sharp  knife  was  sometimes 
enough,  as  he  himself  confesses,  to  bring  on  a  fainting-fit. 
In  1 8 14  he  writes  to  Rahel:  "Now,  God  be  praised,  all  is 
at  an  end  in  Paris.  I  am,  thank  God,  very  well.  I  live 
sometimes  at  Baden,  sometimes  in  Vienna,  have  sometimes 
brioches    with    exquisite    butter    for    breakfast,    sometimes 
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other  heavenly  cakes.  I  have  come  into  possession  of 
furniture  that  makes  my  heart  leap  for  joy,  and  I  am  far 
less  afraid  of  death," 

He  now  looks  to  Gorres  as  the  only  person  who  can 
write,  he  himself  being  incapable  of  any  kind  of  produc- 
tion. Yet  at  this  very  time  he  occupies  such  an  exalted 
position  in  society  that  he  can  deny  himself  to  crowned 
heads.  On  the  31st  of  October,  18 14,  he  writes  in  his 
diary :  "  Refuse  le  prince  royal  de  Baviere,  le  roi  de  Danemark," 
&c.  He  meets  Talleyrand,  and  admires  him  excessively. 
To  give  this  admiration  a  practical  direction,  the  astute 
French  diplomatist  presents  him  with  24,000  florins  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  At  the  close  of  18 14 
Gentz  writes  in  his  diary :  "  The  aspect  of  public  affairs 
is  melancholy.  .  .  .  But,  since  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach myself  with,  my  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pitiful 
doings  of  all  these  petty  beings  who  rule  the  world,  so 
far  from  distressing,  only  serves  to  amuse  me  ;  I  enjoy  it 
all  like  a  play  given  for  my  private  delectation."  Is  not  this 
like  a  speech  of  Jean  Paul's  Roquairol  ?  Tired  of  life, 
whatever  disturbs  his  peace  is  objectionable  to  him.  It  is 
now  his  object  to  maintain  the  existing  condition  of  things 
at  any  price.  In  1815,  in  argument  with  Gorres,  he 
actually  defends  the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  was  too  saga- 
cious and  cold,  too  great  a  hater  of  phrases,  not  to 
sneer  at  the  "Burschenschaften"  (students'  leagues),  the 
agitation  for  a  national  German  dress,  the  Teuto- 
burgerwald  enthusiasm,  and  others  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue  was 
made  a  pretext  for  forbidding  the  formation  of  patriotic 
societies,  as  further  assassinations  and  crimes  were 
feared.  It  was  owing  to  Gentz's  exertions  that  the  uni- 
versities were  placed  under  control  and  that  the  press  was 
gagged.  Of  the  liberty  of  the  press  he  now  writes:  "I 
hold  to  my  opinion,  that,  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  press, 
nothing  should  be  printed  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
This  as  the  rule,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  permitted 
by  a  thoroughly  competent  court,  would  in  a  short  time 
lead  us  back  to  God  and  the  truth." 
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His  utterances  on  the  occasion  of  the  Greek  war  of 
liberation  prove  that,  in  spite  of  his  reactionary  ardour,  he 
had  too  much  sense  to  believe,  like  Adam  Miiller  and  the 
rest,  in  the  principle  of  legitimacy  and  the  divine  right 
of  kings  as  revealed  truths.  He  had  written  to  Miiller 
in  1 8 1 8 :  "  You  are  the  only  man  in  Germany  of  whom  I 
say :  He  writes  divinely  when  he  chooses ;  and  nothing  in 
our  audacious  days  astonishes  and  exasperates  me  more 
than  the  audacity  of  those  who  dare  to  measure  themselves 
with  you,  .  .  .  Your  system  is  a  completed,  rounded  whole. 
It  would  be  vain  to  attack  it  from  any  side.  One  can  only 
be  entirely  in  it  or  entirely  outside  of  it.  If  you  can  prove 
to  us,  make  comprehensible  to  us,  that  all  real  knowledge, 
all  true  understanding  of  nature,  all  good  laws  and  social 
regulations,  nay,  even  history  itself  (as  you  somewhere 
assert),  are,  and  can  only  be,  communicated  to  us  by 
divine  revelation,  then  (as  far  as  I  am  concerned  at  least) 
you  have  gained  the  day.  As  long  as  you  do  not  succeed 
in  doing  this,  we  stand  afar  off,  admire  you,  love  you,  but 
are  separated  from  you  by  an  impassable  gulf."  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Adam  Miiller  had  gone  the  length  of 
asserting  that  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Trinity  sufficiently 
proves  that  any  national  economical  system  based  upon 
one  single  principle  must  be  a  wrong  system.  It  even 
proves  to  him  the  necessity  of  the  "  Dreifelderwirthschaft " 
(triennal  rotation  of  crops).  Now,  when  Greece  revolts, 
Gentz  writes  that  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  being  the  pro- 
duction of  time,  must  be  modified  by  time,  and  makes  the 
following  noteworthy  assertion  :  "  I  have  always  been  aware 
that,  in  spite  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  my  employers, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  single  victories  gained  by  us,  the 
spirit  of  the  times  would  in  the  long-run  prove  stronger 
than  we  are  ;  that  the  press,  contemptible  as  it  is  in  its 
excesses,  would  prove  its  superiority  to  all  our  wisdom ; 
and  that  neither  diplomatic  art  nor  violence  would  be  able 
to  hold  back  the  wheel  of  the  world." 

In  his  sixty-fifth  year,  the  worn-out,  gouty,  suffering 
old  man  was  taken  possession  of  by  two  passions  strangely 
out    of  keeping   with  his    age  and  the    bent  of  his    mind. 
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It  was  a  momentary  return  of  youth.  The  one  was 
for  the  famous  ballet-dancer,  Fanny  Elsler,  at  that  time 
a  girl  of  nineteen.  His  infatuation  for  her  knew  no 
bounds.  He  writes :  "  I  have  won  her  simply  and  solely 
by  the  magic  power  of  my  love.  Until  she  knew  me  she 
did  not  know  that  such  love  existed.  .  .  .  Think  of  the 
bliss  of  daily  undisturbed  intercourse  with  a  being  whose 
every  attribute  enraptures  me  ...  in  whose  eyes,  and 
hands,  and  every  separate  charm  I  can  absorb  myself  for 
hours,  whose  voice  bewitches  me,  and  with  whom  I  can 
carry  on  endless  conversations ;  for  I  am  educating  her 
with  fatherly  solicitude,  and  she  is  the  aptest  of  pupils,  a 
pupil  who  is  at  once  my  beloved  and  my  child." 

The  other  surprising  passion  was  for  Heine's  Buck  der 
Lieder,  then  just  published.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the 
old  reactionary  to  call  the  audacious  poet  a  "  crazy  adven- 
turer ; "  he  could  not  resist  his  sorcery.  "  I  am  still,"  he 
writes,  "  refreshing  myself  with  the  Buck  der  Lieder.  Like 
Prokesch,  I  bathe  for  hours  in  these  melancholy  waters. 
Even  the  poems  which  verge  upon  actual  blasphemy  I  cannot 
read  without  the  most  profound  emotion  ;  I  sometimes  blame 
myself  that  I  so  often  and  gladly  return  to  them."  His 
receptive  nature  could  not  withstand  them.  He  has  rightly 
described  himself  as  a  woman.  In  a  strain  which  reminds 
us  of  the  hermaphroditic  traits  in  Lucinde,  he  writes  to 
Rahel :  "  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  relation  between 
us  is  such  a  perfect  one  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  because 
you  are  an  infinitely  productive  and  I  am  an  infinitely  re- 
ceptive being :  you  are  a  great  man  ;  I  am  the  first  of  all 
the  women  who  have  ever  lived." 

He  was  now  so  nervous  that  a  vigorous  handclasp  would 
alarm  him ;  even  the  sight  of  a  martial  moustache  was 
enough  to  disquiet  him.  In  well-intentioned  travellers  who 
came  to  make  his  acquaintance  he  saw  assassins  in  disguise. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life  his  back  was  bent,  his  gait  timorous 
and  unsteady.  The  clear,  sagacious  eyes,  for  which  he  had 
been  remarkable  as  a  youth,  were  now,  as  it  were,  veiled  by 
their  furtive  expression.  In  company  he  fortified  himself 
by  wearing  large  black  spectacles. 
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One  day  at  a  ffete,  Fanny  Elsler,  presenting  him  with 
a  foaming  glass  of  champagne  which  she  had  tasted,  said 
teasingly :  "  Der  Krug  geht  so  lange  zu  Wasser,  bis  er  bricht " 
(German  proverb — The  pitcher  goes  often  to  the  well,  but 
comes  home  broken  at  last).  Gentz  replied  :  "  It  will  any- 
how last  out  my  time  and  Metternich's."  His  standpoint  is 
indicated  and  judged  in  these  words. 

In  religious  matters  Gentz  was  extraordinarily  vacillating. 
At  one  time  he  would  declare  that  religion  was  to  him  simply 
a  matter  of  politics  ;  at  another,  though  he  never  actually 
went  over  to  Catholicism,  he  would,  in  Romantic  fashion, 
make  great  concessions  to  it.  He  prostrated  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Catholic  mystic,  Adam  Miiller,  who  literally  took 
Napoleon  to  be  the  devil  incarnate  (writing,  for  instance, 
to  Gentz  in  July  1806,  that  "as  Christians  we  must 
subdue  the  Bonaparte  within  us ")  ;  and,  when  petitioning 
the  Emperor  for  an  appointment  in  Austria,  he  gave  as  one 
of  his  reasons  for  leaving  Prussia,  "  my  long-felt  enmity  to 
Protestantism,  in  the  original  character  and  increasingly 
evil  tendencies  of  which  I  believe  I  have  discovered,  after 
much  and  careful  proving  of  the  matter,  the  root  of  all  the 
corruption  of  our  times,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  decay 
of  Europe." 

In  politics  he  is  the  representative  of  unequivocal,  con- 
scious reaction,  and  he  does  not,  like  some  other  hypocritical 
reactionaries,  fight  shy  of  the  word.  In  a  letter  written  at 
Verona  in  1822,  he  relates  that  at  a  dinner-party  at  Metter- 
nich's he  has  just  met  Chateaubriand,  who  has  been  extremely 
amiable  and  complimentary  to  him.  "  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation he  mentioned  it  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  one 
which  could  not  possibly  escape  the  notice  of  the  historian, 
that  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  the  condition  of  Europe 
seemed  quite  hopeless,  a  mere  handful  of  men — not  more 
than  could  be  counted  on  one's  fingers — had  determined  to 
combat  the  Revolution,  and  that  these  men  had  been  so 
successful  that  to-day  they  were  taking  the  field,  with 
Governments  and  armies  supporting  them,  against  the 
common  enemy.  As  marking  the  most  important  moments 
in  this  bold  reaction,  he  mentioned  the  founding  of  Le  Conser- 
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vateur,  and  the  Congress  of  Karlsbad.  He  looks  forward  to 
the  future  with  sanguine  courage,  regarding  the  victory  of 
the  good  cause  as  certain.  All  true  power  and  real  talent 
are  upon  our  side,  contained  in  some  ten  or  twelve  heads. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  for  us  than  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  attacks  of  the  Revolutionaries,  or 
to  be  in  any  way  afraid  of  these  said  Revolutionaries,  who, 
for  all  their  uproar,  are  mere  babblers.  I  could  scarcely 
conceive,  he  added,  how  such  men  as  Benjamin  Constant, 
Guizot,  and  Royer-Collard  had  sunk  in  the  public  estimation. 
This  and  more  he  said,  not  with  any  fire  and  eagerness,  but 
calmly  and  coldly." 

Gentz  was  far  from  guessing,  when  he  penned  these 
words,  how  great  a  surprise  this  same  man  held  in  store  for 
him.  Two  years  later  the  event  occurred  which  forms 
the  turning-point,  the  watershed,  as  it  were,  in  the  spiritual 
history  of  the  first  half  of  the  century,  namely,  Chateau- 
briand's dismissal  from  the  Ministry  and  entrance  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Liberal  opposition,  whose  leader  he  became. 
It  was  this  event  in  combination  with  Byron's  death,  which 
happened  about  the  same  time,  that  called  Liberalism  through- 
out the  whole  world  to  arms. 

Gentz  could  not  control  his  wrath.  After  the  appearance 
of  Chateaubriand's  article  in  the  Journal  des  De'bats  on  the 
abolition  of  the  censorship,  he  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  I  sub- 
scribe to  every  word  you  say  about  Chateaubriand.  It  is 
long  since  anything  has  agitated  and  incensed  me  in  the 
manner  this  really  villainous  article  has  done.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who,  because  he  has  not  succeeded  in  disturbing 
the  peace  of  his  enemies  with  drums  and  pipes,  grasps  a 
torch  and  sets  fire  to  the  roof  over  their  heads.  Not  that 
there  is  anything  incomprehensible  in  such  a  performance,  for 
Frenchmen  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  they  please ; 
and  the  man  who,  in  his  vindictive  antagonism,  could  imme- 
diately violate  every  sense,  of  duty,  honour,  and  decorum, 
as  this  monster  did  on  the  third  day  after  his  dismissal,  was 
bound  in  the  end,  irritated  by  the  feeling  of  his  own  impo- 
tence, to  go  as  far  as  he  could  without  running  the  risk  of 
imprisonment — a  risk  practically  non-existent  in  his  country." 
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But  all  Gentz's  wrath  could  not  check  the  cunent  of 
events,  and  before  long  the  reaction  which  he  represents  was 
struggling  in  its  death  throes. 

In  a  letter  to  Pilat,  written  in  1820,  he  writes:  "What 
is  Duller,  what  is  La  Mennais,  what  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Bonald)  are  all  the  writers  of  our  day  in  com- 
parison with  Maistre  ?  His  book  On  the  Pope  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  the  last  half 
century.  You  have  not  read  it,  or  you  could  not  have 
failed  to  mention  it.  Take  my  advice — do  not  read  it  a 
batons  rompus,  amidst  the  noise  and  distractions  with  which 
you  are  constantly  surrounded,  but  keep  it  for  a  time  when 
you  have  unbroken  quiet  and  can  concentrate  your 
thoughts.  Your  so-called  friends  must  know  the  book,  but 
not  a  word  do  they  say  of  it.  Such  meat  is  too  strong 
for  these  lukewarm,  critical  souls.  It  has  cost  me  some 
sleepless  nights,  but  what  enjoyment  have  they  not  pur- 
chased me !  Profundity  of  thought  in  combination  with 
astonishing  erudition  and  with  political  insight  superior  to 
Montesquieu's,  the  eloquence  of  a  Burke,  and  an  enthu- 
siasm which  at  times  rises  to  the  height  of  genuine  poetry 
— to  this  add  the  characteristics  of  the  man  of  the  world, 
adroitness,  refinement,  the  knack  of  sparing  the  feelings 
of  the  individual  whilst  treading  his  doctrines  and  opinions 
under  foot,  a  prodigious  knowledge  of  men  and  things — 
and  think  of  it  all  employed  in  such  a  cause,  to  produce 
such  results  !  Yes  ;  now  I  fully  and  firmly  believe  that  the 
Church  will  never  fall.  If  such  a  star  made  its  appearance 
in  her  sky  but  once  in  a  century,  she  would  not  only 
stand,  but  prevail.  The  book  has  some  weak  points !  I 
say  this  in  order  that  my  admiration  may  not  seem  blind 
— but  they  are  lost  like  spots  in  the  sun.  Others  before 
Maistre  may  have  felt  what  the  Pope  is,  but  no  other  writer 
has  expressed  it  as  he  has  done.  This  extraordinary  book, 
which  the  contemptible  generation  of  to-day  barely  conde- 
scends to  notice,  represents  the  labour  of  half  a  lifetime. 
The  author,  now  a  man  of  more  than  seventy,  has  evidently 
been  engaged  upon  it  for  twenty  years.  A  monument 
should  be  erected  to  him  in  one  of  the  great  churches  of 
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Rome.  Kings  should  take  counsel  with  him.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  after  he  has  exhausted  his  private  means,  all  that 
he  has  obtained  from  his  Government,  and  that  not  with- 
out difficulty,  is  the  title  of  Minister,  and  an  income  suf- 
ficient to  live  upon  in  Turin  with  the  greatest  economy. 
Never  has  a  human  being  had  a  better  right  to  say  to  his 
children : — 

'  Disce  puer  virtutem  ex  me,  verumque  laborem, 
Fortunam  ex  aliis  ! ' 

What  a  man !  and  how  few  of  our  contemporaries  even 
know  that  he  exists  ! " 

Here,  again,  we  are  at  a  point  where  the  German  reaction 
passes,  as  it  were,  into  the  French.'^ 

The  German  reaction  is  in  its  essence  literary,  the 
French  political  and  religious.  The  former  gradually  glides 
into  Catholicism,  the  latter  is  openly  and  consistently 
Catholic.  In  every  domain,  indeed,  the  French  reaction 
upholds  the  principle  of  traditional  authority,  and  De 
Maistre  is  its  most  earnest  and  most  high-minded,  as  well 
as  one  of  its  most  gifted  representatives.  The  witty  and 
vigorous  panegyrist  of  the  headsman  and  champion  of  the 
auto  da  fe  is  the  conscientious,  ardent  antagonist  of  enlight- 
enment and  humanitarian  ideals. 

The  German  Romanticists  loved  twilight  and  moonshine. 
The  blazing  daylight  of  rationalism  and  the  lightning  flashes 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  driven  them  to  seek  comfort  in 
the  dusk.  But  what  is  even  Novalis's  love  of  night  in  com- 
parison with  Joseph  de  Maistre's  glorification  of  darkness ! 

Ancient  legend  tells  that  Phaeton,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
being  allowed  one  day  to  drive  his  father's  chariot,  guided 
it  so  carelessly  that  the  sun  scorched  the  whole  earth  and 
set  many  of  its  cities  on  fire.  The  fable  adds,  that  a  whole 
race  of  men  were  so  terrified  that  they  with  one  accord  cried 
to  the  gods  to  grant  them  eternal  darkness.  De  Maistre 
is  a  descendant  of  that  race,  and  a  man  who  has  some  claim 

1  Cf.  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Friedrich  Gentz  und  Adam  Heinrich  Miiller.  Stutt- 
gart, 1857. — K.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  :  Friedrich  von  Gentz.  Leipzig,  1867. — Aus 
dem  Nachlasse  Friedrieh  von  Gentz.     Wien,  1867. 
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to  greatness  because  of  his  gifts,  his  faith  in  Providence,  and 
his  contempt  for  his  fellow-men.  And  to  this  day  there 
exist  descendants  of  the  race  ;  but  these  have  degenerated 
into  dwarfish  figures,  who  assert  themselves  the  more  the 
more  insignificant  and  timid  they  are.  Their  cry,  too,  is 
"  Darkness  !  more  darkness  ! "  The  more  devoid  they  are 
of  ideas  and  aims,  the  louder  they  cry,  and  their  only  faith 
is  faith  in  the  power  of  darkness. 

Those  who,  in  studying  the  history  of  German  Roman- 
ticism, pay  special  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  reaction 
against  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  struck  by 
the  inferiority  of  the  German  Romanticists  in  single-minded 
strength  of  character  to  such  a  reactionary  as  De  Maistre. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  they  were  not  statesmen 
and  politicians,  but  authors  ;  even  those  among  them  who, 
like  Gentz,  represent  the  transition  from  literature  to  politics, 
have  no  real  significance  except  as  writers. 

From  the  purely  literary  point  of  view  the  Romantic 
School  in  Germany  possesses  permanent  interest.  One  has 
but  to  compare  it  with  the  equivalent  groups  in  other  lands 
to  be  fully  impressed  by  the  originality  and  intellectual 
importance  of  its  members. 

A  Romantic  current  is  perceptible  in  the  first  decades 
of  this  century  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe  ;  but 
only  in  Germany,  England,  and  France  is  the  movement 
a  distinctly  original  and  important  one  ;  only  in  those 
countries  is  it  a  European  "  main  current,"  What  we 
observe  in  the  Slavonic  countries  is  more  or  less  an 
echo  of  English  Romanticism. 

The  Romantic  literature  of  Scandinavia  is  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  that  of  Germany. 

In  Sweden,  where  Romanticism  was  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Phosphorism,"  or  "new  school,"  it  attacked  (as 
was  its  wont)  French  taste  in  literature,  in  this  instance  re- 
presented by  the  Swedish  Academy.  In  1807  the  "Aurora 
Society"  was  founded  by  Atterbom,  Hammarskold,  and 
Palmblad.  The  principles  it  proclaimed  were  in  all  essen- 
tials those  of  the  German  Romantic  School.  Atterbom's 
symbolism  reminds  us  of  Tieck's  ;  Stagnelius  has  a  certain 
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resemblance  to  Novalis.  The  movement  has,  nevertheless, 
distinctly  national  characteristics. 

In  Norway  the  lonely  Wergeland,  in  spite  of  his  highly 
susceptible,  enthusiastic  temperament,  is  a  living  protest 
against  the  German  Romantic  spirit ;  but  Andreas  Munch 
is  a  pronounced  Romanticist  of  the  German  type.  And 
such  undertakings  as  the  re-writing  and  publication  of  the 
Norwegian  fairy  tales  (Asbjornson  and  Moe)  and  the  col- 
lecting of  the  Norwegian  national  songs  (Landstad)  are 
due  to  the  impulse  which  the  Romanticists'  predilection  for 
everything  national  communicated  to  the  minds  of  the  men 
of  the  North. 

In  Denmark  the  connection  between  German  and  native 
Romanticism  is  of  a  very  complex  nature.  As  a  rule,  the 
Danish  poets  receive  their  first  impulse  from  Germany, 
but  afterwards  strike  out  paths  for  themselves.  Oehlen- 
schlager  was  awakened  by  Steffens  and  strongly  influ- 
enced in  the  early  years  of  the  century  by  Tieck.  It  was 
under  the  influence  of  German  Romanticism  that  Grundtvig 
renounced  his  youthful  rationalism  ;  and  his  patriotism  and 
nationalism  have  strong  points  of  correspondence  with 
Arndt's  and  Jahn's.  The  influence  of  Fouqu6  and  Hoff- 
mann is  apparent  in  Ingemann  ;  Hauch  is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Novalis ;  J.  L.  Heibei'g,  as  the  dramatiser  of 
fairy  tales,  is  a  pupil  of  Tieck  ;  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
as  the  fantastic  story-teller,  the  pupil  of  Hoffmann.  Shack 
Staffeldt,  German  born,  is  a  full-blown  Romanticist,  a 
devout  worshipper  of  "the  blue  flower." 

But  though  foreign  influence,  as  this  work  sufficiently 
shows,  is  everywhere  traceable,  the  independent,  national 
and  Scandinavian  characteristics  of  Danish  Romanticism 
are,  nevertheless,  unmistakable  and  strong. 
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